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(new series.) 

[EzFLANATiOK. — ^In iDaldng out the annexed Index, we bave placed everj thing relating 
to Cattle, under that head — so with Hobses, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Domestic E!conomt, 
Books, Periodicals, Manures, &c. Every article referring in any way to these subjects^ 
will be found arranged under these several heads.] 
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Bkrtil}ts of larma. 

Tka Fvm «r tke H«n. Daniel Webrter. 

EoiToai or thk Cultitatoi — Id tha moDth <^ Oc- 
tober Ital, I tpcDt a day upon Mr. Webitxb'i fsrm, 
at Marahflald, in Plymouth ooanly, Mau., and al- 

my diiappoinimeiil was maoh lesseaad by the polite at- 
tention* dT Mai. Webites; attentiooi whiub good 
■enie sod geniuDe bospitality ever aaggent. Hn. 
Webster eTidentty lakea a liTely intereel in agrioiiltiir- 
al improiements, — aa all /armtr'i vrivtt aboald do, — 
Bad the general oardinal principle! of good brniiiig 
are, with her, familiar topics. 1 sfanll not be able, at 
this time, to speak of Hr. Webster's fuining, with that 
particalarily vhiob I oould wish; but proitusing my- 
•elf the pleaiare of acoepling his polite ' ' ' 
repeat my visit in the spring, at a time whi 
be at home, I shall hope to make further 

Aa a Stalesmao and Orator, Mr. Wcbiteb ia tho- 
roughly known, at home and abroad; bat it is not, per- 
haps, so generally known that he adds to the other 
braochea of bis extennre and Taried knowledge, a tho- 
roogh aoqoaintanee with the praetieal principles of 
Farmiag. Indeed, apoo Ibis suhjeot, he is as mnoh at 
home as upon any matters of law or state in which 
he is BO maoh distinguished; and oolhing aflbrds him 
more tnia pleasore Ibaa the personal saperTision of the 
fanning operations on his estate, and social and famil- 
iar discnsaion of the principles of good husbandry with 
bia brethren of ihe plow. He retires from the noise 
and boatle of the world, and the wearing duties of pnb- 
lio lib, during a winter at Washington, to bis pleasant 
and modest oountry seat, with much delight; and here 
— the aSairs of State all laid aside, and his mind let 
down to the humbler, but more genial oonoems of hns- 
basdry and domestic life — no man can be more easily 
approaobed. Here, be ia eTer ready to impart or to 
receive inbriDalion upon practical matters of oommon 
life ; and none can be more cheerful and familiar in all 
tbat pertains to agreeable companionahip, than the 
yeoman, — the Farmer of MsrshGeld. 
. The farm of Mr. Webstib oonuats of some twelve 
to Gfteeit handred acres, over two hundred of which 
are in an improved state of tillage, and ibe remainder 
is salt-marah, pasture and wood-land. The ealate ia 
made np of several smaller farms, with the buildings 
■till remaining, whioh are leased to the men in his 
employ, the wbale being among the oldest settled lands 
in New Eii){land. The soil generally, in this region, 
ia a Ibin sandy and graTcUy loam, resting upon a loose 
and porooi subsoil ; and those portiona that still remain 
in an unimproved slate present, after the drouths of 
summer pommence, a brown and moat sombre appear- 
auui. Plymouth eounty, at beat, has a stern and bard 



Mr, Websteb h 
hi* neighbors near the sea-board, to a more full appre- 
ciation of the rich fertilizing treasures which tha 
ocean affords, for Ihe melioration of their light, hungry 
lands, and no doubt improvement will be aeen in coo- 



La directed the a I 



The manuon-house, a little elevated, is situated In 
the midst of an czleuded and richly diverailled plain, 
with a somewhat broken surface. In a westerly direc- 
tion, thia plain rises gradually, terminating in a hill of 

considerable altitude, which commands a full and 
charming view of the whole estate. In Ibe opposite 
-ly direction, it lies open to the sea, affording 



from 



, froi 



t about 






mile. 



The 



house stands back some forty rods from Ihe public road, 
and is approached by a broad avenue, lined with a lon- 
rishing and well-trimmed hedge, and a variety <^ for 
eat and omamentai treea, mostly planted by the pro- 
prietor's own band. It is of two and a-haJf stories, 
with a broad and tasteful piaua on two aides, the bor- 
ders of which are ornamented with climbing and orna- 
mental ihrulja. The upright part of the mansion Was 
built by a man of wealth some TO or 80 years ago 
To thia Mr. Websteb has since added a spacious li- 
brary-room in Ibe rear. Here may be found the 
thoughts of gifted minds of pssl ages, aa well as the 
cbcioest productions of the present time. There are 
several fine piclnres in Ihe room, among which were 
noticed full-length paintingsof Mr. WEBSTimand Lord 
AsHBDBTOll. This Library, with its countless volumes, 
struck us as worthy of its owner; — a filling place for 
the relirement of his noble mind, where it could com- 
mune with the choicest thoughts of other gifled men, 
or carry on its own peculiar work of great thinking. 
There has been no effort at display, either within cr 



vitboul the m 






appearanoa 



ace, reminding the v 
some one else has well remarked, of Cicero's descrip- 
tion of a hoose fit lor the residence of a diatingtusbed 
and respected charaoler: — " It is neither small, mean, 
or sordid, nor eiJarged with profane and wanton oz- 
trataganoe." 

The bams and other out-buildings arc well and dura 
bty constructed, and very oonveniently arranged. Tbe 
most uneioeptiooabla neatness and good order prevul 
in every department at the barns. 

Mr, Webster purchased this estate, and commenoed 
his improvements, about flftsen years years ago; the 
land thcB being in low oondilion, and affording bat 
scanty harvest*, the result of a wearing husbandry, al- 
most from the landing of the pilprims. He now cuts 
over two biindred tons of qpland hay, besides a large 
quantity of salt-marsh. Hi* pastures support about 
one biuidred head of eatUa, and some abeep. The 
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hroWB and dry knolU have majiy of them been ooTered 
with a liTely green, by an improved tillage. 

Impkoykmsnt or pAiTURES.^It appears to hare 
been a favorite object with the proprietor, to improve 
his pasture lands; thereby increasing the amount as 
well as the quality of the feed. Much of this soil is 
naturally very light and thin, and the surface being 
quite broken into knolls, the land, in its unimproved 
state, evidently suffers severely from drouth. He has 
been constantly and steadily progressing in the improve- 
ment of the pastures, and now many of them affi>rd fine 
ranges for the stock. These improvements have been 
made in a variety of ways. Buckwheat, and other 
green crops have been somewhat used, with good re- 
sults; but the main dependence has been upon the rich 
fertilizing materials afforded by the sea. The kelp- 
weed, of which I shall presently speak, possesses won- 
derfully enriching power on these light soils. The 
fresh appearance of the knolls, which have been cover- 
ed with a verdant herbage by the application of kelp, 
in contrast with those which still retain their brown 
and seared surface, is quite pleasing to the eye of the 
observer, as it no doubt is to the taste of the cattle. 
The menhaden fish have also been largely used on these 
lands, and some of them, which were dressed with this 
fish several years ago, still maintain a thick and supe- 
rior herbage. 

I noticed a pasture-field of several acres, embracing 
a high and dry knoll, with little or no feed of much 
value upon it, which was under a course of improve- 
ment. A very heavy coat of swamp-muck had been 
hauled on to the field, sometime previously, from a 
swamp close by, and heaped out for spreading. It had 
in this state b€»en exposed to the action of the atmos- 
phere sufficiently long to become very dry and crumb- 
ling. The muck was spread over the surface and plow- 
ed in, and the field sown to rye and grass-seeds, the 
rye to be fed off by the stock. I noticed that upon an 
adjoining field, which had been similarly managed, the 
grass was very good. In fact, there was more value 
of forage upon one acre than upon four acres of the 
first mentioned field. In the old and thickly settled 
portions of our country, the pastures have been much 
neglected and worn ; the prices they command are com- 
paratively high; the price of pasturage is also high; 
and hence improvements in this department of farming 
are as valuable and desirable as in almost any other. 

Cultivation or Fobests. — Mr. Webster takes 
much pains in promoting the growth, and increasing 
the number and variety of forest-trees. The forests 
that were growing at the ime of his purchase, have 
been carefully preserved, and a gpreat number and va- 
riety of other American forest-trees have been plant- 
ed by him, many of which are now quite thrifty and sizea- 
ble, affording abundant proof of the utility and eventual 
Srofit of a careful attention to this branch of good hus- 
andry. The example Mr. Websteb has given is 
most commendable, and any intelligent visitor at Marsh- 
field, witnessing the thrifty growth of these young trees, 
cannot fail to bo impressed with the fact that this mat- 
ter has been too long and too generally neglected. 

The Stock. — About thirty swine, of all ages, are 
kept here. They are of the Mackay breed, in all its 
purity ; and are among the best specimens of this 
favorite breed to be found in New-England. Among 
others, I particularly noticed his old boar. He is 
thirteen years old, a fine stock getter, and has been 
carried into almost every county in the State. An 
old breeding-sow, with 12 snow-white pigs of very 
aniforra size, also atttracted my attention. Mr. 
Webster is also raising a pair of Sniffolk pigs, in order 
to test the qualities of that breed. 

Mr. Webeter has imported some fine cattle of the 
Ayrshire, Devonshire, and Aldemej breeds, and is 



observing the comparative merits of each. His stock 
of Ayrshires, of all ages, is quite numerous, and pro- 
bably they are not excelled by any equal number in 
the country. He esteems them highly as a dairy-stock 
for the New-England soil and climate, and his oows 
of this breed are excellent milkers. Mrs. Webster in* 
formed me, however, that the Alderney cow surpass 
ed all others for the rich qualiiy of her milk; that the 
cream can be churned into butter in a very few min- 
utes, and being of too deep an orange color to look 
well on the table, the milk of this cow is usually mix- 
ed with that of three or four others, perceptibly color- 
ing the whole. She does not give as much milk, 
however, as either of the Ayrshire cows. 

He has a fine young bull of the Alderney breed, and 
has for experiment coupled him with some of the 
Ayrshire cows this year. He has an old Devonshire 
biill and many grade-cattle and steers of his get, 
which are esteemed highly for the yoke. A promis- 
ing bull-calf of this breed was also noticed, and a 
Durham cow of remarkable capacity as a deep milker. 
The farmer of Marshfield is not to be beaten by any 
other farmer, in the number and fine majestic appear- 
ance of his working oxen, of which he keeps several 
yoke for the business of the farm. Twenty -five 
steers were noticed in one lot, which have recently 
come down from his old farm in New -Hampshire. 
Mr. Websteb has any quantity, and a great variety 
of poultry and water fowl, ann ponds of water for 
them. 

He takes great delight among his cattle; and the 
progress of each animal is carefully observed and 
well known by him. Before leaving the farm in the 
autumn to engage in the duties of public life, he usu- 
ally has all Sie cattle brought up to the barns, and 
each animal put into its stall, which is numbered, and 
of which a memorandum is taken. His head farmer 
keeps him informed, during the winter, of the state 
and progress of the stock and other matters, and if 
any particular animal is mentioned, he knows alU about 
him at once. 

Manitrb. — In addition to the bountiful supply of 
manure made by the numerous stock, the sea also 
afibrds a large amount of valuable material for tha 
improvement of the soil and crops. The sweepings of 
the marsh, so called ,^-which are composed of a 
variety of vegetation from the marsh and the sea, the 
most valuable of which is the rock- weed, — are brought 
in by the tide-and deposited in winrows on the mar- 
gins of the upland. They are gathered up, at dif- 
ferent times, and deposited in the barn-yards and 
piggery. Swamp-muck and mud and turf from the 
ditches in the marshes, are also carted into the yards 
during summer, and the whole mixed up with the 
manure-droppings by the treading of the stock. Tko 
hay cut upon the marshes is profusely used for litter- 
ing the yards and sheds during the foddering season. 
The barns are not conveniently located for cellars, and 
the planks of the stable-floors are therefore laid with 
an opening of three-fourths of an inch, and muck 
or loam thrown under the stables in the fall to the 
depth of two or three feet, in order that nothing shall 
be lost. Large quantities of the menhaden fish are 
taken in the seine, and either composted with muck 
and other material, or spread directly upon the land as 
a top-dressing for grass, or plowed in for hoed crops. 

Use or Kelp. — But one of the most interesting mat- 
ters pertaining to Mr. Webster's farming, is the sys- 
tematic and extensive business of collecting and using 
kelp. Until he commenced farming, the value of this 
plant, as a fertilizer of the soil, was not at all appre- 
ciated in this region, although thousands of tons of it 
were annually thrown upon the shore, to be decompos- 
ed and again washed away into the ocean. He esti- 
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mates one load of it to be equal, in the power of pro- 
daotion it imparts to the land, to three londa of ordinary 
fiurm-jard manore. It gives me pleasure to add, in 
this plaee, an extract from a letter just received from 
J. P. NoKTOK, Esq., professor of Agrioultaral Chemis- 
tiy in Yale College, in answer to some inquiries of 
mine as to the nature and constituent parts of this sea- 
weed, and it will readily be seen from his description, 
why this substance is so valuable to the farmers on the 
sea-coast: 

'* The name kelp does not, as I understand it, apply 
to any particular kind or class of sea-weeds, but to the 
ash which is left when they are burned. ThK ash was 
formerly made in great quantities, on the northern 
coast of Scotland, for the purpose of glass making, and 
sold often under the Spanish name of 'barilla.' CarU)nate 
of soda is now so cheap that the kelp is chiefly applied 
to the land, and for this purpose brings £3 (about $15,) 
per ton. It contains a large proportion of the alkalies, 
potash and soda, much sulphuric acid, and generally a 
good proportion of phosphatos; also, of course, com- 
mon salt. It is therefore a very valuable manure. 
The organic part contains much nitrogen, besides a 
species of mucilage, and, in some varieties, a kind of 
sugar. In the Lothians of Scotland, a right of way to 
to the sea-coast to gather sea- weed, increases the rental 
of a farm, to the extent of five or six dollars per acre." 

The particular substance which Mr. Webstsb calls 
kelp, is a plant growing in shallow water and rooting 
upon the stones,. the stalk being four to five feet loug, 
with a long and broad leaf. It is a very gummy plant, 
of a greenish appearance. A strong wind, blowing 
from the eastward, drives great quantities of it on to 
the beach, depositing it in large winrows at high water 
mark. Immediately after one of these blows, all the 
force of the farm, of men and teams, is set at work in 
hauling it to the uplands. It is spread directly from 
the can, and mostly plowed under the soil, for hoed 
crops, without any delay. But when taken at intervals 
inoonvenieDt and unseasonable for turning under for 
this purpose, it is either spread as a top dressing on 
the mowings, or used in fertilizing the pastures. Its 
best effects are realised when plowed in for hoed crops. 

It is necessary to secure the kelp very soon after it 
is deposited on the beach; for if left in a pile, a pow- 
erful fermentation commences, and the next high water 
carries it out beyond reach. There is no particular 
rule observed as to the quantity used, the ground being 
covered with as much as can be turned imder, by the 
plow. A short time previous to my visit at Marsh- 
field, there had been one of these heavy easterly winds, 
and the kelp thrown on shore bad been carted to a field 
of several acres of sward-land, and flowed immediate- 
ly under the sod. Several teams were engaged in 
hauling it from the beach, and others in plowing it In ; 
all hands working with all their might, and Mr. 
Wbbstbb as much engaged in the matter as any body. 
The field is intended for corn next season. 

Thb Caors. — Mr. Wbbstbb goes largely into the 
eultkvation of the various root crops. . His potatoes, of 
of the Pinkeye and Mercer varieties, are as fine as I 
have seen for years. They are very smooth and fair, 
and have grown to a large size, without any indica- 
tions of disease. In fact, I was informed that they are 
not alieoted with the rot, when planted on his Ught, 
loamy soils, and manured with the kelp. It is an ad- 
Burable dressing for the potato ; possessing great pow- 
er as a fertilizer, without any tondency to produce the 
fatal disease which is of late years always sure to at- 
tack this root when heavily dressed with animal ma- 
nure. 

A field of tomepe, of ten or twelve acres, and ad- 
joining it, five or six acres of mangel wurtzel and su- 
gar beets, were noticed. Here again the advantage of 



the kelp, as a dressing for these succulent crops, wae 
at once apparent, not only in the luxuriant growth im- 
parted to them, but also in the entire abMnoe of all 
weeds from the soil; for, unlike manures from farm- 
stock, the materia] taken from the sea, brings with it 
nt> weeds to the soil, and the labor of cuitivatiMi is 
therefore materially lessened. 

The com crop is good, averaging, I should judge, 
over 60 bushels per acre. The crop of hay is abun- 
dant, the season having been most favorable for grass, 
and over 200 tons of upland hay have been gathered 
into the bams. I noticed that a good deal of grass is 
cut here, called '' black grass," which grows on the 
margins, between the uplands and salt marshes, and is 
highly esteemed as forage for the stock. I was inform- 
ed that it does not Nourish in any other locality. The 
marshes yield a heavy burden of hay, and some of it 
makes very fair winter fodder, but the most of it if 
profusely used in bedding the stock and littering the 
yards and sheds during the winter. The bams are full , 
and an abundance of the requisite materials is at hand, 
for carrying the numerous stock through the foddering 
season, in fine condition. 

In closing this communication, it gives me pleasure 
to remark, that the importance and the improvements 
of agriculture have, from early college days, been a fa- 
vorite subject with Mr. Wbbstbb; and he has ever, 
both by precept and example, shown that he regards 
the cultivation of the soil as the highest and most en- 
nobling employment of man. 

Hear his own remarks in this connection: — 
" Agriculture feeds us; to a great extent it clothes 
US; without it we could not have manufactures, and 
we should not have commerce. These all stand toge- 
ther, but they stand together like pillars in a cluster, 
the largest in the centre, and that largest is agricul- 
ture. Let us remember too, that we live in a country 
of small farms, and freehold tenements; in a country 
in which men cultivate with their own hands, their 
own fee simple acres; drawing not only their subsist- 
ence, but also their spirit of independence and manly 
freedom from the ground they plow. They are at once 
its owners, its craltivators and its defenders. And 
whatover else may be undervalued, or overlooked, let 
us never forget that the cultivation of the earth is the 
most important labor of man. Man may be civilized, 
in some degree, without great progress in manufactures, 
and with little commerce with his distant neighbors. 
But without the cultivation of the earth he is in all 
countries, a savage. Until he stops from the chase, 
and fixes himself in some place, and seeks a living from 
the earth, he is a roaming barbarian. When tillage 
begins, other arts follow. The farmers, therefore, are 
the founders of human civilization." 

We often hear the clamor of ' book-farming,' ' gen- 
tlemen farmers,' &c., &c., raised against the men of 
wealth, or of gifted mind, who engage in farming, 
from a natural taste that way, and a desire to promote 
improvements. It usually proceeds from ignorance or 
a narrow mind. No man of sense or intelligence ever 
joins in this clamor ; keeping his own operations within 
the limiu of his means, he is readily convinced upon 
refiection, that to this same dass of citizens, agricul- 
ture has been largely indebted, in all countries and ia 
all ages. F* Holbboox. 

BrattUbaro,* VU, ^bv. 24, 1848. 



AsHBS ON G»Ass.^-3. R. Chray, of Salem, N. T. 
sowed in the autumn of 1845, 25 bushels of unleaohed 
ashes on two acres of meadow, oa a westora hill-side, 
which had been mown for thirty years. The orop of 
hay waa increased from half a ton per acre to a toa, 
and the second year to a ton and a quarter 
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9in%%tst\0M for Jamura. 

** To ImproTe the Soil and the Mind.*' 

This was the motto adopted by the lamented Buel to 
ezpresB the design of our work. Though the words ar» 
well chosen, perhaps the object might be more dis- 
tinctly told by a transposition of them, inasmuch as 
a proper improvement of the mind of the farmer, 
seems naturally to constitute an important step to- 
wards the improvement of the soil. 

By a proper improvement of the mind, we mean, in 
this case, tlie acquirement of such knowledge as will 
better enable the farmer to understand and prosecute 
the business of his profession — knowledge which shall 
bear the same relation to his vocation, as that which 
is possessed by the physician, the merchant, and the 
mechanic, bears to their pursuits. 

The idea, we trust, is not now very extensively 
held, that little or no intelligence is necessary to di- 
rect, rightly, the operations of agriculture; though we 
fear the supposition b too frequently indulged, that 
the circumstances in which farmers are placed, are 
unfavorable to mental energy and the culture of the 
mind. It is adoiitted that tevere bodily labor is pre- 
judicial to the exercise of the mental faculties ; but we 
are confident that the organs of both mind and body 
are developed and strengthened by a due degree of 
muscular exercise. Hence the circumstances best cal- 
culated to improve the condition of the farmer, are 
those which call into proper action the intellectual and 
physical powers with which he is naturally endowed. 

But there are now, fortunately, many farmers in our 
country whose labors are not so constant as to inter- 
fere with the improvement of their minds; many, in- 
deed, are thinking and reading men; and we are 
forced to conclude that it is more from lack of inclina- 
tion than the existence of real obstacles, that the class 
is not miore numerous. The long winter evenings and 
stormy days, afibrd many hours of leisure, during 
which a great amount of useful information might b« 
gathered. 

To show that manual labor is not incompatible with 
high mental capacities, it is not necessary to go back 
to ancient times — ^when 



" the sacred plow employed 



The king! and awfal fkthen or mankind." 

The names of distinguished individuals of our own 
country may be given as examples of the fact. PicK- 
EBiNO, Buel, HiUtaisoN and Wright, were accus- 
tomed to the practical labors of the field ; and if we 
look, now, into our halls of legislation, either for the 
different states, or the nation, we shall find, among 
the sensible, sound-minded, and influential members, a 
fair representation of toorking farmers. 

We have spoken of that kind of knowledge which is 
to assist the farmer in his business, and the question 
naturally arises, how can this knowledge be most 
readily obtained? We answer, by observation, by con- 
versation with, and by reading the writings of each 
other. But while we would urge the importance of 
inquiry, wc would by no means advise a credulous as- 
sent to every story which may be heard or read. The 
mind of the farmer should be so enlightened that he 
may be capable of judging for himself, and by a care- 
ful discrimination, be ^le to select what is really use- 
ful and applicable to hie peculiar wants. It is only 
by observation, by reading, study, comparison and re- 
flection, that this important faculty of disorimioation 
lan be acquired. 

In recommending to farmers the reading of agricnl- 
*4iral books and periodicals, we would not be misun- 
ierstood as to what we consider the proper office of 
«uoh works. Thej ahould be regarded as aid$ to ex> 



perience and practice. '' They furnish hints ,^' says a 
sensible writer, " which intelligent men may turn tc 
great advantage, by trying them first on a small scale, 
and altering them to suit their particular circum- 
stances; they inform us of the progress of our art in 
various districts; they refresh the memory, brighten 
the intellect, and improve the mind; they are vast 
stores of facte ^ from which many useful lessons may 
be learned by the studious farmer." 

But though we deem it the first duty of the farmer 
to make himself acquainted with the business of his 
profession, we would not restrict bis mind to one class 
of subjects: The pleasures of the imagination, and 
even the cultivation of a refined taste, are not beyond 
the sphere of persons in rural life. The favorite bard 
of Caledonia, who was proud of the appellation of 
''Ayrshire Plowman,'' composed many of his beet 
pieces while holding the plow — a favorite employment 
^nth him. 

James Hogg, the " Ettrick Shepherd," became 
widely known on account of his poetical efiiisions, 
while tending sheep on the Scottish mountains; and 
his prose writings, penned under similar circumstan- 
ces, relating to the management of those animals, are 
among the most valuable we have on that subject. 

Gilbert Burns, a brother of the poet, distinguished 
as a man of sound sense and extensive information, in 
a letter to Dr. Currie, respecting the propriety of ed- 
ucating the middling and lower classes, combats with 
great force the idea that the exercise of the mind is 
inconsistent with the employment of the hands. Ke 
observes — '' I can say from my own experience, that 
there is no sort of farm-labor inconsistent with the 
most refined and pleasurable state of the mind, that I 
am acquainted with, thrashing alone excepted." The 
primitive mode of performing that kind of work, he 
regarded as '' insupportable drudgery;" and he sug- 
gested that the man who invented the thrashing ma- 
chine, deserved a '' statue among the benefactors of 
his country, to be placed in the niche next to the per- 
son who introduced the culture of potatoes." 

The happiness which may be derived from a eon* 
templation of the beauty and harmony of nature, as 
evinced in the laws which govern the mineral, vcgeta- 
ble, and animal kingdoms, constitutes one of the 
strongest incentives to investigation and the pursuit of 
knowledge ; and in this respect, none have greater op- 
portunities than the farmer, who — 

" To Nature** voice attends, from month to month 
And day lo day, ihroueh the ro\'olviiig year; 
Admiring, sees her in lier every shape. 
Feels all her sweet emotions at hisbrea-n." 



Order and System in Farming* 

The improved condition of A*;riculture in the slHte 
of New- York, is evident in nearly every onnntv, ii is 
made apparent in the prodticts wldch flow in abunUanee 
to our seaport markets, and it is eqnally apparent on the 
whole face of the state. Science has industriously 
collected the fragments of agricultural knowledge, 
heretofore scattered over this and other coimtrics. and 
having arranged them with system, we are enabled 
readily to retain and to employ tliem. 

With advantages so great, it is surprising to notice 
the embarrassment and loss, which are permitted to 
harrass and distract a large number of our most in- 
dustrious farmers, an embarrassment which neutralises 
their eflbrts, and holds back from them muoh of the 
profit their farms would naturally afford. 

It is the absence of Order and System in their pro- 
ceedings, to which allusion is made; a palpable wtint ot 
arrangement of faots, of principles, and of objects, to 
form a complete whole. 

At this season of the year, (November,) we are 
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foroiblj reminded of this tmth; the neglected eorn, 
etill standing on the field-^he rioh soil intended for 
spring crops, restang «nder « oovering of mischieTons 
weeds { the new grown wheat plant sofiertng already 
in st^rnant waters, for want of proper drains or fur- 
rows ^ the plow and the harrow, resting on a soft and 
ouddy headland, there to remain exposed to the win- 
ter storms 9 the fine wooled sheep hurrying over a long 
fed pasture; snatching a scanty meal, while an acfjoin- 
ing field exhibits a bountiful supply; abundant hay stacks 
far from the barns and sheds, around which the sheep 
cluster in snowy weather, exposed and shivering; such, 
and such like negligenoes are, every where too often 
to be seen, in this our beautiful state — negligences 
arising from a want of ryttem, and order , and for 
which an easy remedy exists, when the snaring party 
can be convinced, that he not only loses a ^Ktion of 
the moneyed benefit he seeks for, but also loses in the 
estimation of his fellow-citizens, who view with silent 
regret the slovenly aspect of his farm, the want of 
«rci«r, and the loss of natural advantages for want of 
«y«t€ffr. 

It was Bmrke who said, that '^ good order is the 
foundation of all good things ;" and as farmers we may 
be assured, that a want of order in our fanning opera* 
tions, and a want of tyttem, in our course of cultivation, 
must and will display a confused mind, — a mind with- 
out a steady object, relying on chance, dependent on 
accident, causing a loss of many '' good things." 

The season is now at hand when all our out-door 
operations cease; in fact, the systematic farmer Hclm 
closed his field labor for* this year, except perhaps 
ditching, or the removal of stumps and stones. Now 
is the season to reflect, and establish a eyttem for the 
coming vear, and by a judicious arrangement of crops 
•nd field work, have or cause each to follow in an 
order, admitting of no hurry or anxiety for its due and 
thorough accomplishment ; this, generally may and can 
be done, and the man who omits it cannot run an equal 
race with his better informed and careful neighbor. 

No excuse or apology can be found for the want of 
order ; it does not require talent or skill, neither does it 
consume time; while its exercise causes every thing 
within its influence to be ready for action, agreeable to 
the eye, enduring in existence, and fitted to produce 
the required results without failure. 

Neither can any man be excused for a want of sys- 
tem, no, no more than ignorance can be tolerated in 
this state, where suoh abundant sources of knowledge 
are freely profiered. 'Tis true, that tyettm requires efibrt 
of mind, and so does every vocation whereto man is call- 
ed, if he would perform his whole duty. None on this 
earth have more need for the exercise of mind than wo 
who cultivate the soil ; every department of science is 
embraced in a proper fulfilment of our duties, and so 
wide-spread and essential are the claims upon our 
minds, that without system no man should enter upon 
a farmer's life ; without .system he cannot succeed ; he 
may draw out a toilsome existence, but be cannot ac- 
cumulate wealth and be truly prosperous, independent 
and happy, unless system guides ever}' project, and 
ORDER presides over every department of his farm. 
Agbicola. Seneca Co., N. F.. Nov , 1 848. 

Agricaltore and the Agricnltnrist* 

T remember to have seen it asserted somelhins: to 
this eflect, by the late John Quiucy Adams, that " if 
there was one business, profes.sion, or calling, that was 
morp independent than another — one that could be 
strictly called more noble — it was ajrricnltnre." And 
this was doubtless true. Aj^ricnlture is the great 
centre around which all the other occupations of socie- 
ty revolve. Trade, commerce, manufactures — even 
the learned professions, owe their welfare to agricnl- 



tttre« Look at it from any point cf view W0 may, tb« 
farmer, simple homespun name as that has become, 
wieMs a tremendous influence over society. Little 
does that man who is quietly cultivating his potato 
patch, or hoeing his oom-field, think of the importance 
of his calling* He is a part of a great whole that, to 
do without, would be to bring dearth and famine upon 
the land. Such is agriculture; and yet we often hear 
men complaining of it as a didl, monotonous occupa- 
tion— *that it is destitute of the excitement and profits 
of trade^-^that^arms, as a general thing, do not pay 
more than four per cent, interest— ^hat it is a life of 
almost unremitted physical exertion. To examine par- 
tially into these objections urged against agrioultare, 
is the object of the present article. That some, or all 
of them, may, at first sight, appear true, is very pos- 
sible ; but I am very well oonvinced that a few mo- 
ments' reflection will set matters in their true light. 

Is farming a dull, monotonous occupation f I an- 
swer, no. To him whose only ambition is to become 
a good plowman, or to learn to do any of the merely 
mechanical parts of agriculture, in order to gain his 
daily bread — to him who has never said to himself, 
" I wish to improve my mind as well as my soil," ag- 
riculture may indeed be dull. But to that man who 
has entered upon it with nobler and loftier views — ^who, 
finding himself in the great laboratory of nature, sets 
himself at work with hand and mind to explore the 
hidden depths of earth — to him who unites scientific 
research to practical experience — ^who with a master 
mind turns everything upon his farm to good account-- 
to him who is not weary in well-doing, but through 
difficuitie-s and trials presses onward — ^to suoh a man, I 
say, agriculture ofiers a noble field for the exercise of 
mind. While he holds the plow with his hands, bis 
head is at work; he thinks— -he plans^ — ^the hours fly 
swiftly away, for his mind is working as well as his 
body. 

Is agriculture destitute of the excitement and profits 
of trade ? Many will answer yes — but for my own 
part, I can find excitement enough in agriculture for 
my taste. In the changing seasons — ^in the calms and 
the storms— in the drouth and the deluge — ^in the in- 
fluence of weather on crops — there is enough for the 
exercise of hope and fear. As to profit, when we 
consider that it has been pretty clearly ascertained 
that out of every hundred persons engaged in buaness, 
more than eighty fail during a period of fifteen <Nr 
twenty years, I feel warranted in saying that in the 
end, considering the amount of capital invested, the 
profits of agriculture are at least equal to those of 
mercantile pursuits. 

Do farms generally only pay four per cent, interest t 
If so, how is it that so many men buy a farm, pay 
down one-third or one-half — leave the remainder on 
bond and mortgapre, at six or seven per cent., — ^pay 
their interest — support a family, consisting of a wife 
and three or four children — ^keep their farms and build- 
ings in pood repair, and eventually pay off* the whole 
amount due. This is not an uncommon case. Many 
have a very loose way of calculating what a farm pro- 
duces. Tliey live from their farms, taking no account 
of what they ffe.t from it for family use, and only con- 
sidering what they sell as what their farms have pro- 
duced. 

Let a man with a small family have four thousand 
dollars invested in a farm ; could he not live better 
upon that sum thus invested, than he could with the 
same amount invested at seven per cent, interest? No 
one can hesitate in an answer to this question. 

As to the hard work of ajrriculturo — I glory in it. 
In these days, when men are turning and twisting and 
using every subterfuire to escape from labor, and live 
by their wits, I welcome that calling that brings maa 
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to aoknowiadg* the great law of God and of aature— 
that of labor. ExooMive labor, whether physical or 
mental, b injnrioiis; bat rational labor is a 'blessingi 
and not a curse. That some men do not labor enough, 
and that others labor too moch| is the fault of a cor- 
rapt state of society, not of their calling or oooupa- 
lion. 

There is one thing against which I would caution 
my fellow farmers, and especially, my fellow practical 
farmers, and that is, never to su^r their minds to run 
wild while they are bestowing such care on their farms. 
Depend upon it, science and agriculture must go hand 
in hand. Science will aid you much, and saTe you 
from much of that unremitting physical exertion of 
which you sometimes complain. Free yourselres from 
thoee prejudices against book-farming whioh many of 
Tou hare read, and ponder well what you read, and 
It will not be long before your calling, which has been 
too much neglected from your own indifierence, will 
rise to its true height. H. C. W. Pvtnam Valley, N. 
r., Nov. 30, 1848. 

St)e tlctortnars Wtfavtmtnt 

Ticks OB Sheep* 

Ticks are a great annoyance to sheep. The itch- 
ing they produce causes the sheep to rub themselves 
against fences and other objects, and to scratch and 
bite themselres with their teeth, in doing which they 
pull out their wool, and mat and injure that whioh is 
left op the body. The best course to prevent the in- 
crease of ticks, is to wash the lambe in a decoction uf 
tobacco, three or fbnr days after the sheep have been 
shorn. The ticks, being deprived of protection on the 
sheep, resort to the lambs, where they find suficient 
oovering in the young wool. 

But if, from the want of proper precautions, the 
flock is found afleoted with these vermin in winter, or 
while the wool is long, the best mode of destroying 
them is by fumigation. Take a canister, of copper or 
sheet-iron, made at one end to fit the pipe of a bellovrs, 
and having at the other end a small pipe for the es- 
eape of the smoke. Fill the cannister with tobacco, 
put in a coal of fire, and fasten the canister to the bel- 
lows-pipe, around which there should be some damp 
tow to make it fit tight. The wool should be opened 
in lines or furrows around the body, from six to eight 
inches apart. As the wool is opened the pipe or canis- 
ter should be applied close to the skin, the wocA imme- 
diately closed around, and slightly compressed at the 
surface with the hands, and at the same time a pufi* 
given with the bellows. This will keep the smoke 
close to the body. The work may be done very expe- 
ditiously, and with due attention, nearly every tick 
will be killed. 



Hoof«ail in Cattle* 



This disease, sometimes called " foul in the foot,'' is 
most common in open winters, or when cattle are 
obliged to travel or stand much in mud. It is known 
by lameness, soreness between the claws of the foot, 
with inflammation, and in advanced stages, discharge 
of fetid matter, which issues from between the hoof 
and the foot. A separation of the hoof after a while 
takes place, and if the disease is not checked the hoof 
sometimes comes off. Though the disease, like foot-rot 
in sheep, is believed sometimes to originate spohstane- 
ously« there is good reason to believe that it is con- 
tageous; and on this account, an animal, as soon as it 
IS affected, should be kept by itself. The best remedy, 
if used when the disease first manifests itself, is blue 
vitriol, or sulphate of copper. First wash the foot in 



strong soap-suds, and then apply the solution of vitriol 
to the afiected part, twiee a day. If the disease is of 
long standing, the hoof should be pared away from the 
upper edge, the ofieaeive matter taken out a» thoroughly 
as possible, and an oiatraeat of correeive- subUmate anil 
lard applied* The animal should be kept from wet, 
and if the foot is mueh sore, it should be protected by 
a bandage of strong cloth. 



IMaeases ofSwtee* 



Itch ob Manob. — Swii^e often suffer greatly fitmi 
this disease. In its worst stages, the skin becomes al- 
most an entire sore, and the animal is distressingly 
irritated by the inveterate itching. It constantly rube 
itself, becomes pom, and if not relieved, dies. Ao 
ointmei^of lard and sulphur, if thoroughly applied all 
over th^MKly, and rubbed in, will generally cure the 
complaint. It is well to give sulphur with the food 
also. 

QuiifCT obSorb-Thkoat. — Cole, in the " Yeterino- 
rian," directs to give for this disease, — *^ Half a pint 
of molasses, a table-spoonful of each of hog's lard and 
sulphur, and a tea-spoonful of cayenne or black pep- 
per. Melt, and mix all together, and when just oool 
enough, pour down the throat, unless you can make 
him eat it in light food." 



Diseases of the Horse. 



Bboken Wind is a disease with which horsea 
afleoted. The air-eella of |^e lungs become ruptured, 
from various causes, and respiration is labored and ir- 
regular. '* The cure of a broken- winded horse," says 
Youatt, ''no one ever witnessed, yet much may be done 
by way of palliation. The food of the animal should 
consist of much nutriment condensed into a small com- 
pass ; the quantity of oats should be increased and that 
of hay diminished ; the bowels should be gently relaxed 
by the frequent use of mashes; the water should be 
given sparingly through the day, although at night the 
thirst of the animal should be fully satisfied ; and ex- 
ercise should never be taken when tbe stomach i» fulK 
It will scarcely be believed how mueh relief these sim- 
ple measures will afibrd the broken-winded hone, and 
of how much exertion he may be gradually rendered 
capable. Carrots are very useful to tbe broken- winded 
horse, not only as containing much nutriment and con- 
siderable moisture, so that less water may be required, 
but from some property they possess rendering them 
useful in every chest affection. A broken- winded horse 
turned out to grass, will never improve, on aecount of 
the almost constant distention of the stomach." 

Nevbotomy. — S. A. Barker, of McConnellsrille, 
Ohio, says that ** the operation of Neurotomy, as de- 
scribed in Skinner's Youatt, has in every instance, in 
this part of the country, proved fatal. Thousands of 
dollars worth of horses, operated on, have been lost." 
(The operation consists in cutting certain nerves from 
the fix>t of lame horses, and though producing at the 
time apparent relief, results ultimately in the destruc- 
tion of the foot.) S. A. B. states, " in June, the hoofs 
of some of the horses operated on, literally rotted off*, 
while the animal, insensible to pain, oontinued to stamp 
the lacerated and denuded stumps on the ground, to 
drive away the flies, which bit it above the point 
operated on." 

Stbaibbd Shouldebi in Hobsks. — ^The following 
is a good embrocation for strains: Spirits of turpentine, 
half a pint ; oil of origanum, half an ounce ; olive oil, 
a pint and a half; cantharides, one ounce. Mix to- 
gether; keep it in a bottle; shake it often; apply it to 
Uie affected part, and rub it in, morning and night. 
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DiEirnit Sgiidts of tl|l <Sllc 



Or ftniintli belonging to Ifae geivu bot, or az, MT«- 
r>l dnlincE species eiiit; other speeiei have puse4 
•WBT vtd >re only known Trom hUtoij or their remkins, 
which are taoai in vsrioiiB psrla of [he world. Of the 
latter class nay be mentioned the arw, a huge animal 
whicb onee inhabited the wilds of Europe, and was de- 
•oribed as little less in siie than the elephant, with im- 
nienae barm, aod of uoUaable feronitj. This race 
baa been exUnoI for nany ceatariea. But another spe- 
cie* whieb exMled contemporaneooEly with the aros, 
called tbe (uoa or teniunit, is belieied to be identical 
witb tbe Lithaanian wild sk, *mracht or n>^, repre- 
•euled by figure 1. A aimilar species, or perhapa the 
aame, exists in tbe CancaaiBn moontains. 

Tbe idea that the ancient anu was the parent o( oar 
domestic ox, is now rejected by all nataralists ; as is, also 
tbe eqaallf antenable theory that the domestia atoch 
i* deaoended Ironi the bison or aorocha. Tb^ have 



wide anatomioal diflerences. The common ox has 13 
pair (rf'riba, tbe anroahs 14 pair; the lumbar rertebm 
of the common ox are S in nomber, those of the anrocbs 
BT« 6) Ibe front oT the common ox is flattened, that of 
the •orcchs ia protnbeimnt, ajid broader in the propor- 
tion oT three to one; the ocoipital space between the 
horns Ibrms an arcb, insteail of being flat. 

Tbe following doicriptian at the aarocha it taken 
rnnn a Treatise on the Ox, hi/ W. C. L. MAkTiH: — 
" The European bison, once so widely spread, is now 
confined to the forests of Bialowicia (pronODaced Bea- 
lawozba) in Lithuania, where it is protected by strin- 
gent laws: whoever kills one, without permissioB of 
the Roesian goTemment, has to pay a fine of 3,000 ra- 
bies; or, if unable to meet the penalty, must loSer 
transportation to Siberia. Formerly the penalty was 
death. 

" This speoiea is wonderfully maasive and robnat in 
in its proportiona; its withers are thick, and elevated, 
and covered, as are the neck, sides of the head, and 
lower jaw, and throat, with long, rongh hair, forming 
a sort of mane beneath the throat, like a beard. This 
mane is often a foot in length, and is thickest during 
tlie winter, especially in old bulls; the hair covering 
the tnink and limbs is soft and woolly; the tail, which 
is short, is furnished with a tuft of sliif hairs at its ex- 
tremity; the eves are small, bat their eipression is 
extremely wild anil savage, and when the animal ia 
irritated they glare with fury; the ton^e, lips, and 
palate, are blu(\ An odour, described as between 
murk and violets, ii exhaled from the skin, and espe- 
cially that portion wliioh covers the convexity of the 
Aireheail. Tl.is odour is much stronper in the mala 
'han the fcmaln, and may be perceived at a considera- 
Me distance fmm the herd. The horns are large, 
roDRd, umI lateral, with the points sweeping upwards 



and forwards; the head is large and heavy, and car- 
ried low. The male aurochs is upwards of six feet 
in height at the staouldera, and is a moat formidabh 
aaimalj so great is its strength that, according to Dr. 
Weiaaenbora, trees of five or six inches in diameter ar« 
levelled by the thmsu of a boll. He feara neither tbe 
wolf nor the bear, bat assails theui with boma aad 
hools; an old boll ia a matoh for four wolves; and 
although a paok of wolves may sometimea hunt dowB 
a strayed aurochs, tbe collected herd has nothing to 
fear from any animal." 

It is said that all attempts to obtain a mixed breed 
between tbe anracbs and domestic cattle have ottertj 
failed. A great antipathy exists between them; tha 
Bdroohs shuns tbe domestic raoe, and if contact is una- 
voidable, attacks them with fury and gores them (o 

Anieric«B Bison, or BnflUo, 

Closely allied to the aurochs or lubr, but evidently 
of a disliact species, is the American biaon, h» -isM- 
ricsniu, (fig. 2.) This animal formerly existed ai 
far to the eastward as New- York and Pennsylvania; 
bnt at the present time, it ia not found east of tbe Uia- 
sissippi river, and its common baonu are to tbe west- 
ward to the base of the rocky mountains. Here they 
are sometimes seen in herds of twenty thousand. Tbe 
race is, however rapidly decreasing in numbers, ham 
the indiscriminate slaughter which has for a long time 
been carried on against them by the hnntors, who kill 
them in vast numbers chiefly for their bides, which forta 
the well-known " bnffslo robes" of commerce. 

Anatomically considered, the American bison difTera 
more from tbe common ox than does the European au- 
rochs. The ribs consist of fourteen pair, and the lam- 
bar vertebra are only four in number. BtiU, there 
have been repeated instances of its breeding with the 
domestic race ; but the ot&pring, so far as we can 
learn, are invariably barren. Owing to the great 



breadth of forehead and the hump on the ahouldere, tk* 
commoB cow, when impregnated by the bison bull, ex- 
pOTiences great diflioDlty in parturition; bat the bison 
cow readily conceives by the common boll, and brings 
forth without difficulty. We are not aware that the 
bybnd slock posseses any Fuperiority over tbe domostin 

The IHiKk Ox. 

Another species of ox indigenious to North Amcriun, 
is the Musk ox, oviioi noTcAoltti. Its habilalion is 
from the Gist to the T9th degree of latitude. Il inha- 
bits wild and bleak situations, feeding in winter chiefly 
on lirbens, and in summer on grass. It is not larger 
in nT.e than tlie smallest of our domestic biccds. Ita 
fleah, though eaten by hunters and by tbe Esquimaux, 
is slronjily imbued with musk. It is covered with long 
wonly hair, which reaches from its sides almost to )h« 
ground. The general color is a dark grJExled 
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AlrlcaM Baflslo. 
Mr. Mabtui, in the wock abore referred ts, giiea 
the following accMint of ths ATricui or C^e boO'alaa- 
In* e<ffftr, (fig. 4.) " It ii & nalivc ol' mo nildn of 
BoDtbera Africa, whsre, assoclntcd in Lierili, iL frequmti 
lbs borders of woods ud Ihrt-kcis, anil tlie watered 
rKTiiMi and glens among the billy i;rDB>da- This aaT- 
•g« beut is fond of w^loving in pooli and aTanip*, and 
ia the moddf ooie, ooTeiiog its siinont naked but deaae 



liide, with defensiTC clothing against the attacks of in- 
tacts. The hoTDS of this species form at their base a solid 
rugged mass, covering the tbrefaead, from which they 
bend downwards, and some what oat wards, gradnaliy di- 
mLnisbing lo ths points, which suddenly cnrTe upward. 
The distance between the points of tba horns is fre- 
quently fiiB fe<rt, but the rugose massire base rf eaob 
is in contact, forming ■□ impenetrable belmel ; their co- 
lor is black. With these TonDidable weapons the Cape 
buffalo has been known to transtix a horse instanta- 
neonaly, lift bim op, and borl him with crashing Tio- 
lenoe to the ground. The eye of this animal is savage 



and lowering, and betokens ^reat ferocity; the ears are 
large and generally observed to be torn, either from 
Mpibats among the animals themseWes, or from the 
laceration of spines and thnrns, as Ihej force their way 
throagh the denM thickets. 

" The Cnpe buffalo does not e;iceed the ordinary ox 
in height, but is much more massively and heavily built, 
•ad is a far more ponderons animal, with short thick 
limbs, and a den»e hide nearly destitute of hair j on the 
lips and throat, however, the hairs are long, ratber 
thickly set, aiid very coarse. 

" Amonc the natnral cnemirs of the larger qnadra- 
peds, the lion is the only adversary whith this beast 
bas to fearj but even the rnonarch of the desert docs 
not always prove victorious, and instances have occur- 
red in whiuh several buffuloes have tjnited in the rescue 
of an attacked companion, and {roreJ the foe to death." 

In future numbers we shall give further descriptions 
and illuHtrntions of the different species of the oi: tribe, 
•bd uboll notice various domealio stocks and breeds. 



HSotuts of Nen ftublUaticus. 

TRANSACTIONS or THC AsiUICjkK IhSTITIITB, TDM 

1S4T.— We have receiveil the volume above mestioned, 
wbitb numbers over eigiil hundred pages. Tlie mat- 
ter vaa chiefly prepared under the supervision of tli« 
late sei:retary of the Institute, T. B. W«e»AK, I^. 
In addition to the usual doings of the Association, the 
book contains several communii.'at>aDS of value from 
persons in different parts of the country. 

Ma. Colhan's EuaonAK AftBicoLTUBE. — Part* 
nine and ten, which bring this work to a close, have 
been reeelved. Tbay eoiaprise views of rreneh, Bel' 
gian, Dutch, Flemish, and Swiss agricullwe; vitb 
notices of various agricullurai schools, experimental 
liirm>, and copious reuiarks on agricukaral education. 
Most of thesubjecis are necessarily treated with brevity, 
owing Co the small space in which they are eondensed, 
but a great amoant of inlbrmation, of a praelira) na- 
tore, is given, in a style partieaUrly interesting and 
attractive. We shall notice the work mora (ally next 
month. 

SciENTirie AeitictiLTt->E, or the Elements of Chem- 
istry, Geology, Bcjtany and Hcteorolgy, applied to 
Practical Aijiicullare. B7 M. M. BoDftsBs, M. D- 
E. Darrow, Rochester, pnblisher.— This is a book oT 
respectable appearance, embracing 275 page*. It ia 
evidently desiifned Id furnish ths indiments o> DrsI 
principles at the sciences mentioned in the title. It 
embodies a large amount of uiefsl iolormation on th* 
various subjects brought under consideration. The ar- 
rangement appear) simple, and though each subject is, 
neces^nrily, treated with brevity, the langiuge is gen- 
erally plain and within the comprehension of commoB 
minda. But as the use of technical terms cannot be 
entirely avoided in a tmliie of this kind, a glnssary ia 
appended, which affords a ready explanatjon of any 
words not likely to be lemiLiar to the general reader. 
We have not examined the work sufficiently to pro- 
nounce in regard to all its details, but are favorably 
impressed with its general character. 

Holder's Dollab Macazihe. — See adveriisemeni 
of this magaiine, page 39 of this number. We have 
never seen the work, but it is bighly oommended by 
the press generally. 

BBITTSH AND FOBEION MEDICO-CHIBtmeiCAI. RE- 
VIEW, or Quarterly Journal of Practical Medicine and 
Surgery. — This ably conducted periodical ought to be 
in the hands of every member of the faculty in the 
oooDtry. It contains, also, much that is inlerestinfr 
and valuable to persons not immediately connected 
with medicine or surgery. With no pretensions lo 
knowledge in the healing art, we can say we have de- 
rived great bene'fit from a perusal of this work, and we 
should be very unwilling to be debarred from it. It 11 
issued qnartrrly in London, and re-publisbed in New- 
York by RicHABD & Geobge S. Wood, 261 Pearl- 
streei. Price, $3 per annum. A quarterly retrospect 
of American practical medicine and surcery, compiled 
from all the American journals. Is issued as a supple- 
ment to the Rivitw, and is sent gratvitouty to all 
8ubsoril>ers who pay promptly in advance. 
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^ift iubion Corn plant — Zta mat^e* 

Varieties •f Indiu Cem. 



Maize or Indian Corn, is undoubtedly an American 
plant, thoagh we have no positive knowledge in regard 
to its original habitat. We are not aware that it has 
ever been found growing in a wild state ^ but as its 
spontaneous production could only take place in a re- 
gion not subject to frost, it has been reasonably con- 
jectured that it is a native of the tropics. What changes 
the plant has undergone fay cultivation, it is impossible 
Co determine. It was found nearly in its present con- 
<liiion, in the possession of many of the Indian tribes, 
at the earliest period of their acquaintance with Euro- 
peans, and according to their traditions had been cul- 
tivated by tbem for ages. 

As its range «f coltivatioQ embraced the torrid and 
temperate cones, the character and habits of the plant 
presented considerable variety., as is seen at the pre- 
sent day. Each section had the kinds which seemed 
adapted to the soil and climate. The varieties of the 
south recjuired more time to mature, had a large, tall 
stalk, with ears of proportionate size, the grains large, 
but flat, indented on the top, and in many instances of 
light weight in proportion to the bulk; those of the 
north matured in less time, had a short and small stalkt 
small ear, the grains small, round, flinty and heavy. 
Intermediate sections had kinds of medium character. 

An enumeration of the varieties now cultivated is 
impracticable — they are very numerous^ some werede- 
lived from the Indians, and, as we can trace them no 
farther, may be called original^ many have been form- 
ed artificially, by mixture, and by selection, and in these 
ways they are constantly increasing. Dr. P. A. BaowN, 
of Chester county. Pa., in an essay written in 1837, 
states that he had coUeeted forty-two varieties. Taking 
those named by him, it would be easy to swell the list, 
by the addition of others already known, to sixty or 
more. 

Of kinds believed to have been obtained from the In- 
dians, we may mention the Sweet com, the King Philip 
corn, the Golden Sioux, and Tuscarora. 

The sweet eorn was known by the Indians as a dis- 
tinct sort, and is remarkable for the peculiar shriveled 
appearance of its grains, their softness and sweetness. 
But few attempts, probably, have been made to change 
this kind, and it presents, comparatively, but little varia- 
tion in its characters. It readily mixes with other kinds, 
when they are planted contiguoiisly and are in blossom 
at the same time. 

The King Philip eorn is a rather small, y^low eight- 
rowed variety, which has been cultivated in the eastern 
part of Massaehusetts, and in Rhode Island. 

The Golden Sloox, or Early Golden Sioux, is a 
nedium-sized, yellow kind, with from twelve to eighteen 
rows, obtained from the Sioux tribe of Indians. The 
celebrated Dutton com, which was so highly recom- 
mended a few years sinee, is believed to be only a 
modifieatioa of the Golden Sioox. They are the same 
in all essential characters. 

The history of the Button is as follows. In Tlie 
Cultivator for April, 1838, Judge Bucl states that this 
kind of com was obtained about sixteen years previous, 
*' from the Green Mountains of Vermont." A com- 
munication from Dan. Chipmav, of Ripton, Vt., in the 
Cultivator for June, o( the year before mentioned, 
states, *' Soi far from thirty years since, Salmon Dut- 
tun., Esq., a respectable farmer of Cavendish, in this 
state, procured a new variety of eorn. Having raised 
a crop of it, and finding that it had a very large growth, 
and that it was, at the same time, earlier than the corn 
then srenerally rai«ed in this state, and believing that 
the farming interest would bo greatly promoted by 



raising it, in October, of the same year, he transported 
a quantity of it in the ear, to the place where our 
Legislature was in session, and distributed it among 
the members and others. It was thus distributed through 
the state, and took the name of the Dutton corn. I 
took an ear of it and planted it the next season ,* the 
stalks grew seven or eight feet high, and were large in 
proportion to their height. The ears were longer and 
much larger than any I bad before seen, having from 
twelve to eighteen rows on an ear. The cob was very 
large and the grains very small, and not so flat as those 
of other corn^ and many of the ears instead of com- 
ing to the point at the top end, were flattened and per- 
fectly covered with very small grains. I raised the 
corn for several years, and found it somewhat earlier 
than the corn then common in this part of the country. 
I never ascertained which yielded the most corn by the 
acre, but considered there was very little diflerence. 
The Dutton produced at least a third more corn fodder 
than the other; and yet, after having raised it five or 
six years, I threw it by, finding it very difficult to pre- 
vent its moulding on the cob, by reason of its great size.'* 

Mr. CHiPMAJf states that a kind of corn called the 
Rocky Mountain corn, was brought into bis neighbor 
hood, several years after that above described had been 
introduced. He says it perfectly resembled the Dutton 
in every thing but its size, which was smaller and the 
growth more dwarfish. 

The Tusoat-or»corn is an early, dwarfish variety. 
The ears are short, with eight rows, the grains of a 
dull' white color, rather large, and of a soft and starch- 
like consistenoe, hence remaining longer iu a state fit 
for boiling than more flinty kinds. We have seen a 
kind called Tuscarora, but which we did not regard as 
tru€f that was larger and later than this. 

The other most distinct varieties in this vicinity are 
the following: Early white flint, or Canada white flint; 
an eight-rowed kind, rather small stalk and ear. very 
early, and perhaps more prolific than any other kind of 
equal earliness. 

Long-eared white flint; ears eight-rowed, sometimes 
twelve to fourteen inches in length; the cob small, 
grains round and flinty; of medium earliness; adapted 
to good lands, and on such, very productive. 

Long-eared yellow ; resembling the above in all re- 
spects bat color. This kind is cultivated in the Connecti- 
cut valley ; we have seen fine samples of it at agncul- 
tural exhibitions at Hartford and Springfield. 

A yellow, twelve-rowed kind, sometimes called 
twelve-rowed Canada. Introduced here from the farm 
of S. W. JxwETT, of Vermont. It is an early and ex- 
cellent kind. 

Chaaactebs or Vamxtiks foe tbx North. — The 
characters of a good variety of Indian corn for the 
northern states, are-~I. A habit of quick growth. In 
this section, the seasons, at best, are but just long 
enough to mature this plant ; hence the first point is the 
ripening of the crop, for if it fails in this particular, the 
labor of cultivation is lost. 

2. A stalk of medium size and strong growth. Some 
kinds are naturally weak — are more liable than others 
to be injured by winds or by the attacks of insects, and 
require more attention to prevent their being over- 
powered by weeds. 

3. A long ear, of uniform size from one end to the 
other, the cob eomparatively small, the grains plump, 
deep, and so closely set as to entirely cover the cob, 
even to the top, without any vacancy. Some kinds 
have very large but-ends, and large, hard knobs at 
the butt of the ear. It is a great defect, causing tho 
retention o( moisture, and rendering the corn liable to 
injury by moulding in the crib, or while standing in the 
shock, and also by being frozen while wet, wiicli de 
s troys its germinating power. 
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4. Ean net on iha atalk al a moderue height, and 
oa short ateniB or hianohe*. A Tarielj that eari high, 
U likely la be proportional el; more prodmlive of italk 
than grain. Some kinds e&r so low that the grain )■ 
liable to be damaged by coming in contact with the 
gitnnd — as Ibe ears hang down, more or le«*, when 
nearly ripe. If the stems are short, the ears are lesi 
likely to be injared in this way. If the ears set loo 
low, it is more diffioolt to core the corn in shock, bjith 
on aooount of its being aflected hy the dampness of the 
ground, and by packing h closely as to keep out the 

0. A thin bosk. There is muoh diflerenoe in rarte- 
ties in this respect. Those which hare a light thin 
husk, ripen moch faster, and can be husked muob mor* 
rapidly, than Ibose which have a thick coTering. 

An obserTuice of these principles may lead to the 
adoption of the best Torieues. It must be remembered, 
howerer, that to perfect a Tariely, and cDOtinoe it with- 
out dsgeneraey, the strictest care is required from 
year Id year. The seed com should be selected in 
tktJUld, as soon as it is sufficiently hard, and regard 
should be had to rvtry jioint which it is deMred the 
Tariely should possess. 

Pabchino OB " Pop " Coin.— In the neighborhoods 
of cities, the selling of parched coin is carried on to a 
oonaiderable extent. The best kinds lor this purpoie 
are the Rice corn, and and a rariety sometimes (though 
improperly) called Egyptian corn. 

The Rice COTn is a dwaifish Tariely, bearing from 
three to four ears on a stalk; the ears seldom over Saai 
iaohes in length, with from eight to twelve rows; the 
grains of a similar oolco' and shape to rice ; *eiy flinty ; 
and when cooked, either by being boiled while onripe, 
or parched after banog become hard, of a rich and ex- 
oelleot tttite. Of medium earlineM, or rather late. 
Origin unknown. 

The soHjalled Egyptian varielj is larger than the 
above ; stalks six to eight bet high { two to fbor ears 
on a stalk j ears five to seven inches long, geuerally 
vrith eight rows; the grains small, of roundish fbrm, 
■nd of a dark blue or black color. Of medium earli- 
ness. We know nothing in regard to its origin, and 
aan give no reason for its being called Egyptian. It 
is evident that this vsinely has no special affinity with 
a kind of nilUt which has been onltivated in this ooun- 
try, under the name of Egyptian corA- 

Neither of the last-named kinds are very productive ; 
but it may be an object to cultivate them in particular 
districts, on accoimt of the high priee they command 
from the dealer* in parched corn. 



OriglB ot the XhtseMio Fowl. 

It is impoesible to trace remotely, the history of the 
oomnion Towl. It was kept in a state of domestic at ion 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans ; hut as is ubeerved 
by MaBTiN, in his late Treatise on Poultry, in Kniflhli 
Farmer't Library, — '' The oircumstances attendinj 
their primeval snbjngation are utterly buried in oblivion 
The same obscurity that hangs over the early histoiy of 
our domestiu qnadrapeds, hangs over that of oui ' 
mestic birds, nor can we hope ever to dissipate it.' 

The only part of the world in which the fowl is still 
found in a wild state, is Southern India and the islands 
of that region. Nor have we any aeoount of its ever 
having been met with elsewhere, in a slate of nature. 
Rence it is reasonably conoluded that the bird is oT In- 
dian origin. The author above mentioned informs us 
that at least lour wild species are Ibnnd in India, Ma- 
laya, Sumatra and Java; viz., 1. The Great Malay, 
Cochin- Chinese, or KnlmFowl — (Ga/JwgigantfM, of 



Temminck;) 2. The Javanese Jungle-Fowl— (GaJJtu 
£anJtipa, Temm.;) 3. Somieral's Jungle-Fowl — (Cof 
taatagt, of Sonnerat, Qmtlv seRtralli, Temm.;) 4. 
Stanley's Jongle-Powl — (Get/as ttanltfn, of Grey.> . 

The first of these is undoubtedly the parent of D«r 
domestic stock, known ondar the aames of Malay, Java, 
Cochin-Chinese, &c. 

The Javanese, or Bankiva Jungle Fowl, fig. 12, ia 
thus described by Mabtin; — 

"This beautiful bird is found wild h Java, and is 
about equal in size to an ordinary Bantam — the black- 
breasted red varieties of which, with a dark steel-blue 
band across the wings, it elosely reswubles. Th« 
space roond the eyes and the throat are bare, the comb 
is much developed and deeply serrated along the iqiper 



ridge, the wattles are rather large. Long, cleCr, 
bnlliaol, golden orange hackles cover the neok and 
rump. The upper part of the beck, over which the 
heckles of the Deck are ooolinned, is bluish black. 
The middle and lesser wing coverts nre of a rich deep 
chestnut, with the webs of the feathers disunited; 
greater coverts, steel-blue; secondari^ also steel-blue, 
with a border of chestnut. The quills are brownish- 
blaok, edged with pale reddiih-yellow. Tail hiack, 
glossed with changeable green and Una. Breait and 
under parts black. Contour very graoefid, and every 
action animated and lively. 

"It would appear that an allied but distinct apeciea 



Jardine states that he has seen three or four specimens, 
all of which came from India proper. From this per- 
haps, may be deduced the black-breasted red variety of 
oar spirited game fowls. 

"With regard to the Bankiva jangte.rowI, it cannot 
be doubled &al it ia the aaio soaroe, if not the only 
one, of our Bantam breeds. The very term Bantam 
is sufficient to establish the fact. Bantam is the name 
of a town and district in the north-west of Java, belong- 
ing at present to the Dutch. The town is now fallen 
into decay, but was formeriy a place of great impor- 
tasea, and still boasts of a governi^, whose lesidenoa 
is at Sirang, or Ceram, a Ihrtviag town some milea 
inland. The RirtugQese, who visited Java in ISII, 
carried on a great trade from Bantam with Hindnslaa 
and China, e^elly ia p^per. In 1583 the Daleh ea- 
tablished themselves at Bantam, and in I60S the Eng- 
lish erected a fBotory in the same place, which waa 
the first poesBssioD of the English in the East Indies. 
Of the subsequent predomiaanoe of the power of the 
Dutch, who bnUl the town of Batavia, nM 
far distant Ctira Bantam, this is not the place ta 
speak. From this statement, howover, it is evident 
thtf the Iwautiful Bankiva junglc^owls, reulaimed bj 
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the aatiTei, aad sold to tbe BritUli kt Baataia, while 
thtii fmctoTf wM •aublnhed tb«rs, were imported into 
EogUad iwJer tbe verj oatarkl appell>UoB of Bantam 
fuwU. Their ekeganoB aad diminutive aiie reodared 
them faToritea, and in due time tbe Bame, belonging 
ezolDsiTelj to theae birds, came to be ooaterred on all 
•mall or dwarf fowl* indiacritiiioately, whether of thi« 
pare breed or iKherwise. Tbe doBoeslio Baatun stock, 
aa eVBiy one knows, breeds freely wilb ordinaiy (bwU, 
tbe mixed o&pnag being iDtAnnediate in aiae betweec 
tbeir pareota; and tbail Uie Bankiva jaiigl»4bwl wlU 
breed with our domeetio Bantam raoe, and with other 
raoel, the ofipriiift baiag fertile, we oanelTeecaa 
Ufy. 8«ob fairda are ooaunoa in the ganlene oT the 
Zeolf^ieal Soden, and so oloa^]' do the oSipring of 
tke BaoUva JDDgl»-«ocfc and a htowm domeetio Bantam 
ben regemhie tbe wild or original breed, that on more 
than one oocaaioa we have been in doubt ; nor ia this 
n both lidea was tbe Uoaage tbe 



He male of Smuwratfa Jungle Fowl ii described ■■ 

"Siie intermediate between that of a Sanlam and a 
game oook; but tbe general eontour i> peculiarly light 
and graceful, and vigour and aleruwes are displajed 
in every action. The oomb ia large, with a Rib-ser- 
rated ridge, that is the ridge is bat slightly dentaied, 
in Gompariioa Ivith tbe comb of ibe Omiim tan^ttea. 



Tie wattlea are large and doable. The haeklea «f the 
neek, tbe wing ooverti on tbe shaMldara, and the tail 
coverts are daA grajieh, witfa bright ^Iden orange 
Aafta, dilaliog in the oeatre and towards the tip into a 
Bat, faornf , and verf gloaaf plate. In some of these 
fealbera the abaft lake* an elUplical or oar-like shape, 
in othen it pats on the sppearauoe of a long inverted 
oone, from the centre of die base of whii^ a hittledore- 
like proMM ■riaes." 

" The feathera of themiddleof the back, breast bel- 
ly aad lUghs, are of a deep rich grsf, with paler 
akafts and edge*. The tail is of a deep, rich reCilgent 
green, but the featbec* which immediately incceed tbe 
hackles aC the lower part of the back, aod tie againat 
the sides of tbe tail, ate nch parple with a pale jellow 
edge, thcee nest in saoceasion ere a golden green with 
gntf edg«e, and all are f^loased with brilliant met^lie 
releclloM. Bill, tegs, aod (oea, yellowish. When seen 
in a briffht sunlight, tbe plomage of ihi* elegant bird 
giitlar* like gutd, and presesta a moat rich appearance. 
The female is generally deseribed as detfilnte of tbose 
expanded ornaments to the haokle* -and wing-coverts, 
w4iioh are so eonspicuoa* in the male ; and certainly we 
have not observed them on tbe specimens which we 

" Sonnerat's jungle-fowl, tlw joagle-oocfc of tbe Bri- 



tish, is noted for its prowsss and resolation, inaomach that 
it is anxiously sought after by the oock-flgtaters in Hindm- 
tan, who rely on it for victory when pitted against lar- 
ger game oocka. It does not appear however that th« 
euck-dghtBra breed this bird in its parity j they seek after 
the wild birds, which soon become tame, lohnson in hi* 
SkitchM V* '*< ^uU SjxirU as foUomd bg (As JVa- 
tittt <^ Indiu, informs us that the Shecoariea, a people 
of low caste in India, < gain a livelihood by catching 
those Jung le-fo wis, aad also other animals. 

" In general habiu and mannsra the jungle-fowl re- 
semble their domestic relatives; the oock [Hrcnidly leads 
his train of females, and vigilantly walohea over their 
safety. On being suddenly distorbed the troop soattera 
in all directions, seeking safety under oovert of the 
dense broshwood. In spots where tbey are nuraeroos, 
the challenging of tbe cooks to each other may be 
heard on every side around, and yet such ia their oan- 
niog and keenness uf sight, that the spertsman, unlea* 
he i* well acquainted with their habits, is often disap 
pointed is hia attempts to get a bir shot. 

" Sonnerat and many other naturalists haveoontend- 
ed that to this apeoies alone are our breeds of domestte 
fowls to be traoed. We think it most probaUe, Dot- 
withstanding tbe pecoliarity of (he plumage, and the 
droomstance of (he throat of die female being covered 
with feathers, instead of being naked and wattled, that 
the Galtiu muuratii has intermingled with other 
breeds, or ooatributed to improve them — and amow 
them we would enumerate tbe breeds of high-spirited 
game fowls kept tor fighting by the Muainilmana e{ 
India, and which have been long celebrated; bat we 
oanaot admit (hat Sonneral's jungle fowl is t^ sole 
origia of tbe domestic race. The Ottllui bankiva and 
the OaUiM gigmnlau present stronger claims to our 
notice, nor con we doubt they contribute the ground- 
work of some of oar moet remarkable varieties. There 
are several other speoies of wild jungle-fowl, to which 
we shall here only briefly allude , as (hey are not likely 
to have oontribated to the establishment oS the domes- 
lio race. One of theae is the Bronxed Cock of Summa- 
tra, (GsJttts iiasu,) a fine species, remarkable br a 
large comb, smooth along the ridge. The neck is not 
oovered with true haoklos. Another is the Ayam- 
oj as jungle-fowl or fork-tailed cock of Java, (Gaffitt 
/srcoftM.) This species haa no trae hackles on the 
neck, and the throat is adorned with a single large 
wattle only, spriogbg from a oealral line." 

In oar next and lUMMeding nombera, «a ahall giva . 
deaeiiptiiNM and illiutrationa of other kinds of bwla, 
Jks diArsnt classes of poultry. 



Pl^ts or Hess. 
Dt- 1- Babctow, of Chicago, kept an account of the 
[peiae and inooma of fifty hens, for one year. The 
let of keeping on e«ra, was about twenty-five oeat* 
r each ben. Tbe hens averaged niitely-one eggs 

eMh. One of the editor* of the Prairie farsurstatea 

thM he has kept brty bens tbe past year; that theooat 
IS about the same as given by Dr. Barstow; but the. 
■Is averaged aaly eixly-five eggs eaoh. The fowls 
biMh «ases were confined (o a yard, but one k>t ti 

tbem were allowed to bcve their liberty for a part a. 

ewih day. They were fed with frrah nieot o«oa> 

Lamos PoDi.rnr. — At a show held in England, wi- 
der the direction of the late Elarl Spencer, the fi-'low- 
ing were the dressed weights of some of the pp*dti7 
exhibited; Tbe best turkey weighed twenty lbs, * or.; 
csfoii, 7 Iba. I4ios. i pullet, 6 lbs. 3i ot.; goof 18 
" 2^ OK.; couple ot ducks, 15 lbs. 10 oi. 
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The Eifcht CherriM 

SOeeUd dy tJhe Natimui FyuU C&mmOim of NtwYufk^ 

The National Fmit ConTention, held last autumn in 
New- York city, selected through its fruit committee, 
and after deliberate discussion, adopted select lists of 
the difierent kinds of fruit, consisting of such Tarieties 
as thorough trial entitled to rank as worthy of txten" 
m< cviltivaiion. Among them, the eight Tarieties of 
oheny were chosen, as figured abore. A part of them 
may be old acquaintances to many of our readers, but 
we beliere some remarks^on the character of the eight 
hut and moit thoroughly jnroved varietieij eannot fail 
to be interesting to many young cultivators. 

I. BI.ACK CHBRRIK8. 

1. KmoHT's Early Black. — This excenent ehenry 
was raised by the late President Knight, of England, 
from the seed of the Graffion or Bigarrea^, fertilized 
by the Mayduke. It partakes chiefly of the character 
of the former, and is cfistinotly a heart cherry, the fruit 
being improred by the cross in an approach from the 
firm flesh of the Orafiion to the tender juicy flesh and 
higher flaror of the Mayduke. The growth of the tree 
much resembles that of the Oraflion. The fruit is large, 
Tory slightly irregular, or wavy in outline, obtuse, heart 
shaped, nearly black ; stalk an inch and a quarter to 
an inch and a-half long, rather stout, in a dtfpemvihf ; 
flesh blackish crimson, Tery tender, juicy, of a rich, 
sweet, and excellent flavor. In quality, it resembles 
the Black Eagle, but is slightly larger, earlier, and is 
readily distinguished by its much deeper oarity at the- 
stalk, and by the more downy axils at the midrib on 
the under surface of its leaves. The figure represents 
the avera<re size only ; larger specimens are often found. 
It ripens about the middle of 6 mo. (June.) 

2. Black Tartarian. — A well known and most 
popular variety, which originated in Russia. The 



growth of the tree is vigorous, the branches erect, 
leaves largB, dark green. Fruit quite large, often ai> 
inch in diameter, but on the densely loaded branefaes of 
full bearing trees, sometimes not more than seven- 
eighths of an inch ; heart-shaped ; surface uneven or 
wavy, glossy f blackish crimson, becoming nearly Mack ; 
stalk an inch and three-quarters long^, moderately sunk ; 
flesh dark crimson, not very juicy, sweet, rich, mode* 
rately high flavored. Ripens nearly the same period 
as the preceding. 

3. Matduke. — ^Another welt known and excellent 
cherry, very hardy, and adapted to nearly all climates 
in which any varieties thrive. In richness of flavor it 
is unequalled among the class of som* dierries. Fruit 
large, varying from roundish to obtuse heart-shaped; 
changing from red to nearly black ; flesh dark red when 
ripe, very rich, juicy, acid, and high-flavored. The 
growth of the tree, although somewhat irregular, has 
unusually upright branches for the sour class. It is re> 
markable for the variable period of its ripening, eoro- 
mencing early in 9 mo. (June) and often continmng S 
weeks; the same tree often bearing ripe fruit on one 
part and green on another, and in rare instances, ripe 
fruit has been found growing side by side with green 
and halfogrown specimens. The fruit is usually gath-^ 
ered long before full maturity, and before the flavor is 
at all developed, and hence many who have eaten it for 
years, are ignorant of its real excellence. 

4. Black Eaole^. — A cross of the Orafflon and May* 
duke, much resembling Knight^s Early Black, but dis* 
tingntshed as already pointed out. Rather large, ob* 
tuse heart-shap^, blackish erimson or nearly black; 
stalk moderately slender, an inch and a-half lonif, but 
little sunk; flesh dark crimson, rich, high flavored, less 
bitter than the Black Heart, and less insipid' than the 
Black Tartarian, — which in time of ripeniog it imme« 
diately succeeds. 

If. I.TOHT COI<ORK1>. 

5. Elton. — ^Raised by President Knight from seed of 
the Oraffion, fertilia^d with pollen of the White Heart. 
Fruit rather largOi ovate heftrt-shaped, aamewhat 
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pointed at apex, often a little obliqae, reddish yeilow in 
the shade, red in the soni stalk two inches long, slen- 
der, slightly sunk; rich and Terj high-flavored; stone 
rather large. It ripens immediately after the Black 
Tartarian, and has proved very prodaotive in Western 
New- York. It is one of the few cherries which have 
.strongly colored reddish-porple petioles. 

6. Graition, BigarreaUf or Yellow SpanM, the 
White Bigarreau of Manning. Very large, often an inch 
or more in diameter, obtuse heart-shaped, flattened at 
base, smooth and regular; pale waxen yellow in the 
shade, a bright ted cheek in the sun, with minute in- 
termediate carmine dots; stalk rather stout, one and a- 
half to two and three-quarters of an inch long, in a 
wide, shallow cavity ; flesh yellowish white, flrm, sweet, 
of a good but not very high flavor. It ripens after the 
Elton or the latter part of 6 mo. (June.) Its populari- 
ty is increased by its size and beauty, being one of the 
smoothest and most finely colored of all cherries. 

We have tried to adopt the name Bigarreau, as giv- 
en by Thompson and Downing ; but from the great num- 
ber of other varieties called Bigarreau, each of which 
has -some distinctive epithet, while this has none, diffi- 
culty has arisen, and we have concluded to return to 
the old name, Graffion. 

7. DoWNToif . — Large, obtuse heart-shaped, roundish, 
surface slightly wavy; light yellow, intermixed with 
dots and shades of light r^ ; stalk one and three-quar- 
ters to two inches long, in a rather large cavity ; flesh 
yellowish white, tender, delicate, of a sweet, rich, and 
excellent flavor. Not so handsome as the Graffion, but 
superior in flavor, and ripening nearly at the same time, 
or scarcely later. 

8. DowNCR, Downer*t Late, or Dovmer't Red."Ong\' 
nated at Dorchester, near Boston, and is the only one 
of these eight varieties, of American origin. It is me- 
dium in size, very regular round heart-shaped ; bright 
red, becoming darker and full red when ripe ; stalk one 
and a-half to one and three-quarters inch long, in a ve- 
ly even small cavity ; suture a single line on one side ; 
flesh soft, with a high and very good flavor. Like all 
high-flavored varieties, it requires full ripening to be- 
come good. It ripens some days after the Downton 
and Graffion. The growth of the tree is rather erect, 
more so than any of these eight sorts, except Black 
Tartarian. It is very productive. 

The figures given, were all drawn from specimens of 
medium size under good culture, grown in western New- 
York, and do not perceptibly vary in size with those 
grown in other regions of the country. 

Selecting Varieties of Fruit. 

Judging from Books and Nursery Catalogues, an 
inexperienced cultivator would be struok with the 
mighty host of rich and splendid varieties in cultiva- 
tion ; and would perhaps consider it only neoessary to 
make a radom plunge into the vast collection in 
cMrder to obtain a choice number, more or less, as he 
might need. Single nurseries contain in some instances 
hundreds of varieties, all, of course, worthy of cul- 
tivation, — else why would they be cultivated? The 
London Horticultural Society has 900 diflbrent varieties, 
after rejecting several hundred others as worthless. In 
this country, in addition to the existing multitude, new 
sorts are constantly springing up and rising into notice 
with high recommendations. 

At the late American Congress of Fruit Growers in 
New York City, a motion was made by a distinguished 
member, to cull from this vast assemblage— to rejyect 
aH but the very finest, and to appoint a committee to 
bring in a select list of 100 sorts of apple, 100 of 
pear, 60 of peaches, fco. A oommittee of nine was 
appointed, without restriettng them to the exact nomber, 



and they immediately commenced the work of selection. 
They sdopted a liberal basis-^d not agree to pro- 
nounce all their recommended fruits B3 first reUe, bat 
only worthy of general aUtitatuni ; they did not re- 
quire a unanimous vote in committee in favor of any 
sort, but only a two-thirds majority; and they agreed 
to propose to the eonventioa as large a list as they 
could thus agree upon. 

Very weU,--«nd what was the result, with all this 
latitude, and with this host of varieties to select from? 
After several hours of labor, the conunittee could agree 
to recommend but TEN varietiee for general eul^ 
tivationf and fovr /or particxtlar localities. A 
great number of others were proposed, but none passed 
examination. The great Pomological Garden of 
Robert Manning at Salem, contains a thousand varie- 
ties of pear alone ; — ^the committee could agree to re- 
commend twelve as worthy of general cultivation. 
Nine Peaches, eight Cherries, and eight Plums, were 
all that were chosen of these respective species. In- 
deed, so difficult was it to propose any sort, to which 
some serious objection was not known bv members of 
the committee, that it was admitted that but little 
could be accomplished, unless neyt varieties of th€ 
right stamp could be manttfactured to order. 

The truth is, there is a very large number of fruits, 
and especially apples, in all parts of the country, that 
are almost first rate, and almost worthy of cultivation j 
but having reached that particular level it seems near- 
ly impossible to strain the point a single notch higher. 
Hence, if the cautious cultivator, after procuring a 
hundred new and highly praised sorts, shall find one 
that is decidedly first rate, and excellent in eveij 
particular, he may regard his labor as well repaid. 
But it should be constantly borne in mind, that no new 
fruit deserves adoption, which is not decidedly superior 
to old varieties of the same season of ripening, in at 
least one important particular, superadded to fine 
quality. 

Preserving Grafts* 

We are often asked, if grafts mny be cut in winter 
and kept in good condition a month or two before set- 
ting in spring. When we answer that we have kept 
grafts cut in the latter pait of summer until the follow- 
ing spring, in a fresh state, and which grew and flour- 
ished, the difficulty will vanish. 

Many persons mistake the mode in which scions are 
spoiled in keeping. We sometimes see the cut ends 
carefully covered with wax, to preclude the escape of 
moisture from the sap pore?, and at other times the 
ends are stuck into a potato, for the same purpose. 
Now, it happens that nearly all the moisture escapes 
through the pores in the bark ; hence it is of greater 
importance that the sides of the shoot be well covered 
with a moist substance. Many cultivators preserve 
grafts in good condition by partially or wholly burying 
them in the earth of a cellar; but they become thus 
covered with sand and grit, and injure the grafting 
knife, unless well washed. Another mode, avoiding 
this difficulty, and by which grafts may be bept through 
winter, is to bury them, out doors, in a box open at 
the bottom only, the grafts being kept from contact 
with the earth below them by cross sticks in the box. 
But the best mode, is to fill a large box with fine 
pulverised moss, or still better, with moist saw-dust, in 
which the crafts are simply immersed, and which are 
thus packed away or withdrawn with the greatest ease, 
at any desired moment. A box of sawdust, in a cool 
cellar, will remain moist without watering for many 
weeks. Too copious or too frequent an application o. 
water, would cause decay in the buds. On the other 
hand, a slight withering is safely and gradually re- 
stored by a moderate inorease of moisture. In one in 
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sUnee, we reeeiTed a bundle of grafts in autumn^ from 
■ome hiindreds of miles, the leaves being left on to 
keep them moist, bat in reality oaosing them to wither 
rapidly by throwing off the moistiure. When reoeived 
Ih^ were quite dry j but they were well encased in 
moss, and buried in the earth till next spring, when 
they were perfectly plump, and being set, all grew. 

Grafts or buds, to be forwarded by mail, may be kept 
fresh, by wrapping each shoot in oil-doth or oil-silk, 
(sueh as is used for lining straw hats,) drawing it 
olosely around it by means of fine thread. This enclo* 
•es all the moisture in an air-tight casing, and it re- 
mains unohanged for many days. 

Management of House Plants* 

IirquiaiEt are frequently made as to the successful 
management of green-house plants, which are kept in 
the rooms of dwellings. A chief error in their winter 
treatment, consists in making no distinction between 
their condition while rapidly growing, and in a dormant 
state. When vegetation is in full progress, warmth 
and a large supply of water, are indispensible. But 
during the period of rest, plants should be kept cool and 
rather dry. A temperature of 50 degrees is much bet- 
ter than that of ordinary living-rooms. While 'in this 
stationary condition, very little moisture is given off 
through the leaves; while growing, it is thrown off 
rapidly. Hence water is to be applied very sparingly, 
and at remote intervals, in winter ; as very little es- 
capes by direct evaporation from the soil. So long as 
a moderate degree of moisture is found beneath the 
surface of the soil in the pots, watering should be 
omitted. Thorough drainage is also of importance, and 
is well effected by filling one-fifth of the pot at the bot- 
tom with fragments of charcoal. Washing the foliage 
from dust, should be attended to, and may be oon- 
Teniently done by syringing with tepid water j turning 
the pot at the moment on its side, that the soil con- 
tained it may not be too much soaked. In the absence 
of a syringe, a small watering-pot, with fine perfora- 
tions, held at a little height, will. answer a good pur- 
pose. The chief requisites, then, for good manage- 
mettt« may be summed up as follows: — 

1 . Spare watering ; 

2. Low temperature; 

3. Plenty of light; 

4. Drainage; 

5. Washing foliage. 

Prices of Fine Fmlt. 



In many parts of the country, a greater number of 
trees have been set out within the past five years, than 
during the whole previous period back to the settlement 
of the country. Many have hence believed that the 
market would be surfeited when these bear, and hence 
have ceased to set out trees. Is their judgment cor- 
rect? Let us glance at a few facts. 

The great peach orchards of New-Jersey and Dela- 
ware have long been famous, many occupying a hundred 
acres or more, and one, the celebrated orchard of the 
Reybolds, covering a thousand acres, — ^whose crops 
were so large as to give constant employment to two 
steamboats and a schooner in conveyance to market. 
As a consequence, the price of peaches has (alien quite 
low in coiliparison with former times. Much smaller 
orchards, near smaller cities, have glutted the market. 
But it must here be observed, that the peach is a very 
perishable fruit, and can be kept a very few days at 
longest. Plantations of perishable fruits for market, 
are therefore to be made with some caution ; but the 
objection will scarcely exist with such as keep for 
months. 

If one large city will afford market for hot a few 



steamer-loadsof peaches, — which most all be ooasamed 
within three days after being purchased, — fifty times 
the amount of keeping fruit will find oomtomers, if it 
may remain on hand for months together. Especially* 
will this be the case, when it is remembered that peaches 
make their appearance amid a profusion of other fruits } 
while keeping fruit extends its period of use into tho 
dreary season of the year. But, a single city no long- 
er becomes the limited market for such fruits; thie 
whole country is open ; and no night-and-day labors are 
needed to hurry them into market before decay seizes 
them. Railroads and canals will take them to any 
part of the Union ; and not only this, but millions in 
Europe are ready to consume our fruits when our or- 
chards fivnish a cheap supply. 

The Newtown pippin has already found its way to 
Europe; but the amount at present, when compared 
with what it is destined to be when orchards are pro- 
fusely multiplied, and facilities, and cheapness, increas- 
ed, is but the slender rill to the mighty river. To pro- 
duce this great increase, the prices of varieties for 
export need not be extremely low. They are now high. 
In the great apple region. Western New- York, .the 
orchardist gladly disposes of his good winter apples for 
seventy-five cents per barrel, and then makes more 
from a few acres of orchard than from a hundred-aere 
farm besides. The Northern Spy, a productive variety , 
long-keeping and handsome, is eagerly bought at two 
dollars and three per barrel, for home consumption. 
Good Newtown pippins in quantity command a high 
price; and well cultivated orchards of them, in favora- 
ble localities, must afford a very comfortable profit to 
the owners, even when the fruit is much cheaper than 
at present, a thing by no means certain to take place 
during the present age, with a whole hungry year and 
hungry millions ready to consume them. The price of 
good winter apples at the present moment in Western 
New- York, does not vary ten per cent, from the price 
thirty years ago, nor has it fluctuated much during the 
long interim. 

In many parts of the country, the White Doyenne or 
Yirgalieu pear ; is a remarkably healthy and productive 
tree, and yields uniformly fine and fair fruit. Crops 
from single trees of ten to fifteen bushels are frequent. 
The fruit reused so far north, matures late, and may be 
sent hundreds of miles to market. In New- York city, 
it sells readily for three or four dollars per bushel. Let, 
for the sake of argument, the trees be increased, so 
that the cultivator may get but fifty cents per bushel ; 
would not the city demand for them, immediately in- 
crease fifty fold? All could then afford to eat them. 
Now, an acre, of a hundred trees, each bearing but 
five bushels as a yearly average, would give) at this 
reduced price, two hundred and fifty dollars a year 
from the acre-— or an interest on some thousands of 
dollars. 

With sueh facts as the above, we are compelled to 
conclude that the time has not yet arrived for land- 
owners to withdraw their attention to an increase of 
their orchards — but that while the population of the 
country, and facilities for conveyance, are multiplying 
so rapidly, prices of suitable varieties are as likely to 
rise as to sink below their present rates. 



Early I^ettuoe* 



The late Judge Darling practiced a mode of obtata- 
ing early lettuce, which would prove of value to all who 
cannot take the trouble to make hot-beds. Commencing 
with the well-known fact, that lettuce will bear eon* 
sideraUe frost, and sometimes survive the winter nn» 
protected, he applied various coverings, as straw, com* 
stalks, stable litter, leaves, boards, mats, and even a 
large inverted box, enclosing plen^ of air, but in all 
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these caaes the plants perished. Judging that the 
failure might result from want of light, he applied a 
sash of lights to a bed of lettuce sown early in autumn. 
Entire success followed. 

The frame, to be warm, was made thick, being con- 
structed of six inch scantling, laid up like a log-house, 
slopinff to the south, as in a hot-bed. The only care 
needed till spring is, that the snow does not become so 
heavily piled upon the glass as to endanger the panes, 
which, if small and thick, will not be the case. Rais- 
ing the sash to admit air, when warm weather ap- 
proaches, is all that is necessary. Spring rains should 
be admitted ; or watering given. 

We have obtained fine early lettuce, by transplanting 
fall-sown plants, which had remained dormant through 
winter, into a small hot^>bed, made about the time the 
frost disappears from the soil, and which thus came 
uto use two weeks earlier than from seeds sown direct- 
ly into the soil of the hot-bed. 



The Early TilJotson Peach. 

Some of the finest fruits are slow growers in the 
nursery. The Sine Qua Non apple, one of the best 
and most productive early varieties, is' of slow growth. 
Hence it has never been a popular fruit with nursery- 
men, with whom handsome and thrifty growth is a 
. very important requisite, so long as purchasers regard 
the appearance of the tree they buy, more than the 
quality of the fruit it is to bear. For this reason, the 
Early Joe, a superlatively good apple, but of slow 
growth, will not probably become very popular, until 
the public find out that fine fruit and good cultivation, 
are quite as important as pretty trees when young. 

It is for the same reason that the Early Tillotson 
peach is disliked and underrated. A nurseryman at first 
sees the tree only, which is not of handsome growth, 
and the leaves are often much covered with mildew 
towards autumn. He perceives at once that it cannot 
attract the attention of buyers, and it is neglected. 
But where it has come into bearing, it is better appre- 
ciated. It often requires two years from the bud, for 
the trees to attain the sise of some other trees of only 
one year ; but \A many instances noticed, the old or 
bearing trees, growing more freely, are as large as 
other sorts of the same age. We have noticed bearing 
trees of all ages, from five to twenty years and more, 
and they' would not suffer by a comparison with three- 
quarters of the other popular varieties of the same age, 
either in size or productiveness. 

The season of ripening is very nearly the same as 
the fterrated Early York, but is more variable, often 
considerably earlier, and sometimes even perceptibly 
later. 

This peach appears to flourish at the south even bet- 
ter than here. T. 8. Pleasants, near Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, says, " Among a great many fine varieties, there 
is none, taken altogether, that I esteem so highly as 
the Early Tillotson. It is of full medial aiie; its fla- 
vor scarcely to be surpassed ; and in time of ripening it 
is earlier than any other peach of merit I am acquaint- 
ed with. Had I only known its excellence in time, and 
planted as extensively as I might have done, it would 
have yielded me this season a large sum." At Ed- 
wards, Miss., it ripened on the 20th of 6 mo., (June,) 
one day earlier than serrated Early York ; and at Mo- 
bile, Ala., on the 10th of the same month. A Mobile 
correspondent of the Horticulturist says, his trees were 
planted in 1847, '' and from the few specimens on the 
trees this season, [184S,] I think they will be as good 
as could be desired." The trees must be kept well 
pruned, by the shortening-in mode, to have the fruit in 
perfection; we have frequently had fine, handsome, 
globular speeimensi two inches and a quarter ia diane- 



ter. Many persons prefer its flavor to that of the serrated 
Early York, the reverse, however, often being the case. 
We do not regard it, taken altogether, as a variety 
of so high merit as the serrated Early York; but wt 
consider it as too valuable to be rejected. 

Orchards of New Hampshlres 

In this locality, the first care of the settlers, was to 
plant an orchard. This was done on the best land 
their premises afforded ; jand as corn and grain produced 
without manure, that was put around the young apple 
trees. Consequently the trees grew rapidly and com- 
menced bearing early. The great object for which an 
orchard was wanted, in those times, was cider, which 
was considered an almost Indispensable beveragre. I 
now see an orchard from which 70 to 80 barrels of 
cider have been manufactured in a single season, the 
whole being con$umed in tht family. 

My grandfather settled here about eighty years ago, 
and cleared up from the wilderness. He planted 
an orchard of about eighty trees, bringing them front 
Plaistow, forty miles, on foot ; and in ten years from 
the time they were set out, he made from them nine 
barrels of cider. Being highly manured, they matured 
quickly and decayed early, so that now only seven of 
them are left, and those are decaying. Such is now 
the fate of the first planted orchards; but new ones 
have been planted, and the character of the trees 
has been changed by grafting— fruit for nuurket and 
domestic purposes, and not cider, being the object now. 
It is gratifying to see the change that has takea 
place within a few years in this respect. Thousands 
of scions have been set the present year, some sending 
to Boston for new varieties, and others procuring the 
best here. But from the manner in which Mom€ graft, 
we might conclude without further evidence, that they 
did not read '' The Cultivator," otherwise, to say the 
least, they would not set scions in the extremities of 
the limbs of large and decaying trees. But these same 
individuals would no doubt be horrified at the idea of 
so far dompromising their dignity as to admit they 
could learn anything from an agricultural publication ! 
Here, as well as elscwliere, there are those who know 
too much to Uam ! 

We have a young orchard of grafted apples, in which 
are some excellent varieties, and some that are infe- 
rior. The individual that grafted this orchard was 
rtueaUy enough to put in scions taken from ordinary 
trees. Such a course cannot be too severely oondemn- 
ed, and the person who would do it is almost too mcaa 
'' to get a living by stealing." The safest course is 
for every farmer to do his own grafting, or at least to 
select his own scions; and then, if, after waiting 
anxiously a number of years, he finds his trees bear in- 
ferior fruit, he has the tatitf action of knowing that 
there is no one to blame but himself. With good tools 
and grafting wax, and care in setting, eveiy one may 
graft his own trees, and he will find his advantage in 
so doing. W. L. Eaton. East Wartf N, JET., No- 
vember 20, 1848. 

Seasoaable Hlats* 



During mild weather in winter, hardy fruit trees 
may be pruned, as well as grapes, and grafts may be 
cut. Young fttdt trees, which have not had a conical 
bank of earth thrown round them, — ^the most perfect 
protection from mice — should have the snow trodden 
round them as often as it freshly falls, which will ex- 
clude the mice from them. Catterpillar eggs — known 
at a glanoe by their knobby clusters on the smaller 
branches—should be torn or out from fruit trees before 
thsj hatch ia spring. 
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Rural :3rt^Utrturr. 

Plan of a Small Farm Hon«e. 

Em. CctTivATOR— Enoltwed is a pUn «nd pcrspeo- 
tiTe yiew of « »siall Fakm-Hottie. I( will be seen by a 
plance M (he plan, that (ha house ti nearly •qnarc— 
ih« cheapest of all fonna. The size « 29 by 26 faei, 
with a hall and p rch, together 10 Teet cquare, aod a 
iroodlKnise in thv 
rear, 12 bj 16 ft 
The hall i> placed 
in the middle of 
the from .and mav 
be lighted by 



bj a window in 
the dnor. Fiom 
the hall, wa enter 
the «ltinK I 
iriiich is 121 feet 
wide by 18ilong, 
lighted by 2 win- 
dows, and has a 
crockory closet at 
c. At the left as 



room, 9 by 124 fl. 

with a large 

clothes prcsa on- 7— mii noot, 

der the slairs; passing throDgh we enter the kitcb«n, 

12 by ISj ft., which is light.-d by two windows, and 

has doors opening to the pantrv, stairway and wood- 

hoiise. The pantry, (5 by 9) U lighted bj 1 window, 

and has B door at o. opening on llie cellar stairs. In 

the vood bouse, A. is an opening for (hrowin;; in wood, 

■ix or scTcn feet from the floor, four feet square, 

cloi<ed hy n door; B. is a work-bench, with a window 

OTCI it. 

On the second floor are foiir fine bed rooms, three of 
which bare commodious cloaets. The garret can be 
reacfacd throush a scuttle neat the ehimney, bj 
of a lighi ladder, which, wbea not in tiae, might be 




placed against the wall at L. The first floor is intend- 
■ lo lie nine feet high, the second eight. The cellar 
;hl be made Dnder the whole home, or only aodcr 
back half. O. is the ontsidc ccllnr Rtnirway. 
t will be objected bj many, that this btiosc baa no par- 
lor. Tliis plan is not intended for those who have the 
build a room uptcially for co-mpaay, but for 
t class of fnnucrs. who, while Ihej- desire sum e- 
thin|f convenient and tasteful, cannot allbrd to pay for 
a room which they do not use themselyes. 

A glance at the plan will show, that it is intended 
to be bnllt of wood. For the oatside ooyering, 
pendiculer boarding is preferable to clapboarding 
cause it is firmer and cheaper. I hope the ext 
that I hare skelcbed, [a siiflieiently expreesive o 
lalness. Although the desire furnovelly, and the wand 
of fashion, have done much towards creating the pre- 
valent rage for Rural Gothic dwelling!, yet ihe in- 

trinsic beanties of the 

atyle will al ways c<i 
mand (or it the admi- 
ration of tbe rural ai 



longer to be consider- 
ed a fantastic novelty 

by the staid portion of 
onr people. All who 
examine ibe yarioua 



its beauties and detecting its laiilis. 

The teatures which dosi);nale principally the style of 
this building, are the verge boards and the bold projec- 
tion of the roof. (The roof in the engraving is repro- 
■emed bardly steep enough for the style.) To support 
this projection, the rafters (which should be of rather 
large size, say 6-^4 In.) should ran past the plate their 
whole siie, about 18 Inches or two feet. 

The square end of the rafler, is, I think, a decided- 
ly ornamental feature of the otherwise plain caves. 
The verge boards I have reprcaouled in ihc hravieht 
style Ibat is admiasihle, because any but tk^liiatiaJ 
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looking ornaments are oat of plaee ou a farm house, 
and as a kind of example to operate against the other 
eztreme-^imstness. The only finish necessary for the 
roof projeotion, is, that the roof-boards oTer the pro> 
jeeting part sfaoald be of inch and a-half stuff, (to pre- 
Tent the shingle nails from coming through ) planed on 
the ander side, and matched. The eare trough might 
be of tin and nailed to the roof, or formed by nailing a 
narrow board to the edge of the lower roof board. The 
oeiling of t^ie porch should be made in the same way 
as the roof projection ; the posts of six inch stuff made 
octagonal by trimming off the corners, the top and bot- 
tom being left square. The front door I have repre- 
sented in the drawing as pointed. As, however, there 
is no other feature of the kind in the house, I have 
oome to the conclusion that it looks ambitious and out 
of place, and I beg leave to have the reader consider 
it square. To the chimney I have sought to give an 
ornamental efifeot, by capping it with two slabs of 
stone. 

I will conclude with a few words in regard to the in- 
terior finish. In all parts of our country pin€ w the 
material most used for the interior woodwork of dwel- 
lings, and it is a oomman praetioe to cover it tirith 
white paint. How such a practice conld ever have ob- 
tained, among an intelligent people, I cannot under- 
stand. Its warm lively color, wheu freshly planed, is 
peculiarly adapted to give to rooms a cheerful and 
smiling expre&sion. When we know that this pleasing 
tint can easily be preserved, and rendered even more 
soft and bright by varnish, at no greater expense than 
would be incurred in giving it a good coat of paint, can 
we help being sorprised that its beauties have been so 
long carefully concealed by the odd glare of white 
paint 1 Besides, the color of the pine, as brought out 
and preserved by varnish, hamioniaes with furniture 
mnah better than any paint, and would of itself add 
ranch, apparently to the furniture of a room. Darken- 
ed and mellowed by time, it would at length, with the 
inmates of the house, assume that sober though still 
cheerful expression, which gives to age one of its great- 
est charms. 

While on this subject I will say a word about Uack 
walnut, which, where the intention has been to varnish, 
has been used more than any other wood for the interi- 
or finishing. It has been much used in cabinet work, 
and is one of the most beautiful of our native woods. 
Its dark rich shades impart to the lofty apartments of 
mansions a stately and appropriate dignity, but for the 
rooms of ordinary residences, its sombre hue renders it 
quite inappropriate. And were I to have the choice of two 
evils, I would prefer white paint with its glare to black 
walnut in its gloom. F. J. Scott. Toledo, Ohio. 



Tlie Working Woman's Cottage. 

Editors of Cultivator — ^Thinking I may be of 
some use to the class to which I belong, I herewith 
•end you a plan of a ** Working Woman's Cottage," 
which is particularly adapted to her use. 

In sketching this house, my first and most important 
object is convenience,* the next is pleasantness; the 
third, is economy in cost of building ; the last, is a 
tasteful and inviting appearance. 

The main part of the house is 27 by 30 feet, one 
story and a-half high, with attio windows, above the 
veranda ; these windows answer every purpose for cham- 
bers, and are an ornament to a house. 

The veranda will be in front and on one side, with 2 
doors and 4 windows opening upon it, the blinds must 
be alike to all, reaching to the floor. 

What a delightful plaoe for the family group to as- 
semble in and spend the fine summer evenings, alter 
they have finished the labors of the duj If any abode 



OB earth ought to be pleasant, it is that of a working 
family, their social privileges being more limited. 

The platform under woodhouse, should be large 
enough to wash on in the summer. £. Outside cellar 
door.— F. Pnmp. 

As you eater 
the kitchen fr'm 
the woodhouse 
first comes the 
cooking stove, 
and fire place, 
next the closet 
(K.) for ket- 
tles, and itfiuiy 
other things 
not fit to be put 
in the pantry; 




next, if 



yen 



wish, the shelf 
for the water 
pail to stand 
on, the sink, 
with a shelf at 
the led hand to 
put dishes ouj 
then the pantry 
door, with a 
space between 
that and the 
cellar door. 

Next in order 
is the sitting 
room, a pleas- 
ant convenient 
room J the wor- 
king woman's 
sitting room, 
will also be her 
nursery, her li- 
brary, her ves- 
tibule ; her bed 
room, is plea- 
santly situated 
with a conve- 
nient eloset,her 
parlor is handy 
by, where she 
9— nasT vLooa. can use it at 

any time; her kitchen will also be her eating room, ex- 
cept in very warm weather. The chimney is to be 
built from the bottom of the cellar, with a fire-place if 
wanted. Stoves are best in winter, fire-places in spring 
and fall. 

I omit a hall, 
for the sake of 
convenience, to 
get the number 
of rooms wanted 
in a certain 
space, also to 
have doors, ope- 
ning upon the 
middle of each 
veranda. 

This house 

contains all the 

room a common 

sized family 

^^' needs, with four 

M^-«coin> FLOOR. sleeping rooms 

up stairs and two below. 

Some men virill plaee a veranda on one side of a 
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kitohen, toA bed-room and puitiy on Ihg other; nwh 
kilchMf are gooil fur naihiiig to work in. 

Those lillle attic wintlowi ore ao ni(« aod eonveai- 
enl for cbajmberi, to euity cUsaed, Jiut high enoogh 
to look from when sitting in s chair, and are oal of the 
way of cliildren. I do detest large chamber windows, 
ooming almoal to the floor ; il Is such a big job to alean 
tham, aod so much danger of children falling out. 

What can be more unwishad fur, than a great 
house on a fnrm, with two or three fligbH of 
■tlirat I wonld not purchase a farm with such a 
dwelling bouse upon it, ouleas I wished to live 
in perfect slaverj. 

A farmer'a wife has exercise enough during 
tlM^ear, withont more room to take core of than 
i« actnally ncoessary. 

How many great awkward S-story farm houses, 
we tee, with the front part shut up and inhabit- 
ed only by spiders and flies. Then Utile oolta- < 
ges, with two or three wings patohed on to them; ' 
if their iateinal arrangement Is as irregular as J 
their external appearance, they most be prodi- 4 

I do wnnJer that men of sense, will erect such dwel- 
lings. When some persons undertake lo build a fan 
house, the first and most important consideration is 
be sure and have it look well on the outside, to arrc 
the allencion of the passer-by. When this purpose 
aocomplislied, they are abundantly satistied; it matte 
Dot how inconvenient or unpleasant they BfO within. 

Some persons think a milk-house, ought lo be built 
partly of stone, with stone floor. This is a mistake 
■tone causes dompnees, which prcTents cream from ri 
■ing. Milk requires a dry, cool place. 

There ought lo be shade trees, on the south and wesi 
aide of the dairy house. This house will be easilj 
built, easy tu live in, easy to be paid for. The cost, ' 
eluding dairy house, if well built, about 1,000 dolli 
This is just as I should want a house at all limes . 

IT necessary or desirable, the space at the side of the 
kitchen chimney, marked for kettle oloset, eoiild be con- 
verted into a bathing room, and hot a trifling expense 
would be necessary to construct a shower bath, and 
might save sickness and the dreaded " doctor's bill." 
A Fabmeb's Wire. If. Y. 
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The annexed engraTing represent* a bam (or shel- 
tering sheep. The plan is adopted and recommaaded 
by Mt. S. W. Jewett, of Weybridge, VermoDt. It 
will be seen that the building has two floors for the 
sheep — thus doubling the accommodations. Mr. J- 
aays, a shed 18 by 26 feet, with poiti 13 feet high. 






EcOKOHT or LlioB may be attuned in many ways 
upon the farm, by the exercise of thought. A single 
example, — by huildin;; the barn on a tide hill, so that 
the loaded team may be driven pretty well op towards 
the roof, and so that the load may be pitched down 
instead of np, wonld prevent a great deal of hard 
exercise of sinews in elevating the loaded fork. 

Ahaltsis t>r Soil. — Fro. J. P. Norton of Yale 
Crilege, thinks that a good agTi<niltaral chemist can- 
not be made with less than two jears of eiperimeatal 
•tudy, in this particular department. 



will make room for two flocks of sixty in each, incla- 
ding the apace occupied by the feeding boxes. The 

sheds should be lighted and ventillated hj slide win- 
dows on each side. 

" Same of these sheep-bams," says Mr. J., " I 
build of snflicient siie to contain bay at one end. The 
out here given shows one of this class, 25 by 34 feet; 
12 feet at one end is occupied for storing hay; the door 
represented at A. is the pitching hole. The basement 
is constructed with double doors of sufficient width for 
backing in a cart or sled. To ■ccommodate in loading 
the manure from above, we raise a plank in the floor. 
Some of these sheds ere erected near our hay-bam«, 
where we oan take advantage ol the rising ground to 
obtain access for the sheep to the upper story. At oth- 
er places the ground is arliflcially raised at one end, aa 
in the apcompanying draft." Il is proper to remark 
that the upper floor shonid be so tight that the manara 
and urine shonid not fall on the sheep below, aa it would 
injura their fleeces. 
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a valuable ma- 
chine for out- 
ting sausage 

the business ia 
extensivelyoar* 
tied on. It if 
vet7 general- 
ly Dtel in the 
New England | 



. old 



moda of chop- 
ping. Onemao 14— siOMoa cvrraa. 
can cut from eighty to a hundred pounds of meat an 
hour. The teeth Iwing set spirally round the cylinder, 
the meat is conveyed, in turning it, from the place 
where it is put in, to the opposite end of the machine, 
where il is discharged through an orilice in the under 
side. It is made suSicienlly flne by being OTice paased 
through. The price of the machine ia Wl.hV. A 
smaller kind, which will perform the work hy t) c mi'*I 
being passed twice through, is sold at $5. Fur sutc at 
lliB Albany Agricultural Warehouse. 
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jKI)t J'armer'0 JJ'ott-Book. 

Cnltnre of Cottoa* 



Wb have lately received a pamphlet on the oompoai- 
tion of the Cotton Plant, with snggestions as to the 
use of manures, and )he proper caltiration of the crop. 
The author is Thomas J. STmifEB, Esq., of South 
Carolina, who carried on his analytical inrestigations 
in regard to the subjects here treated of, in the labo- 
ratory of liiSBio, in Germany, and we are informed 
that the correctness of the results is sanctioned by that 
celebrated chemist. The work, howcTer, is not offered 
as the basis of a new theory for the production of cot- 
ton, but merely as suggestiTc of a more profitable 
mode of cnltiyating the plant. After having stated the 
result of the analysis of the ]rfant and the seed, the au- 
thor submits some remarks in regard to cultivation and 
manuring, which are deserving the attention of every 
cotton planter. His first suggestion- is Uie adoption of 
a system of /o/Zototn^ , for which he gives the following 
reasons:— 

** A system of tillage, which carries away annuaJly 
80 large a portion of these natural essentials to vege- 
tation, and which provides no means of returning them, 
most necessarily impoverish any soil. A fixed principle 
in the agriculture of all countries where the prosperity 
of the future has been at all regarded, has been, the 
gradual but certain improvement of the soil. This is 
necessary for the support of increased population, and 
in the slave states, where there has been such an ex- 
traordinary and rapid increase of the laboring popula- 
tion, it should never be lost sight of. The intensity of 
our southern sun-shine, prevents, in a great measure, 
the annual coat of grass which supplies vegetable mat- 
ter to the soil in northern climates, and the never-end- 
mg occupation of the soils, by our system of culture, 
prevents the natural improvement which in other coun- 
tries is carried out by fallowing. We are well aware 
that fallowing is generally objected to in the south, 
and we think where fallow is converted into pasture 
land, and taxed during the whole season for the pro- 
duction of herbage to sustain greedy herds, the system 
might well come into disrepute. Planters too, object 
to fallowing, and say they have not land enough to 
allow one-half to lie idle, but reason and justice to the 
noble occupation of agriculture, allows this objection 
to pass unheeded; and its fallacy is proven by the 
desert wastes of " oldJUlds^*' an agricultural feature 
only common to the Kew World, and we blush to say 
it, only visible to the southern planting states. In 
Europe, where arable soil compared to population, is 
a thousand times scarcer than in the southern states, 
the agriculturists find fallowing a remunerating sys- 
tem. It is but little understood in American agricul- 
ture, and we may be pardoned for giving the proper 
details for fallowing, believing it to be the cheapt$t 
manner of renovating our soils. A field intended for 
fallow, should be deeply plowed in mid- winter, the 
deeper the plowing the better. This is simple prepa- 
ration, but nevertheless, necessary; and above all 
things, keep every description of stock off the field. 
The porousness of the soil will facilitate the assimila- 
tion of the natural salts of the earth, and atmospheric 
action, with the dissolving influence of the rains, will 
generally bring to the aid of the succeeding crop, a 
sufficient quantity of these for its production. Late in 
autumn the herbage should be turned under. This 
process exerts a chemical and natural influence beneficial 
to the soil; first, as by decomposition of vegetable 
matter carbonic acid is produced, which is known to 
act as a powerful solvent of phosphated alkalies; 
secondly, those portions of the grass and weeds, not 
readily deoomposablei when admixed with the soil, 



gives it that friability so necessary to easy tillage, and 
thus aids the agriculturist in his future labors. A sys- 
tem of green fallows might, by the aid of the Black 
and Red Tory pea, be judiciously adopted in the cot- 
ton growing states. Owing to their imperviousness to 
wet, they can be sown in mid-winter, and vegetating 
in the spring, without the aid of cultivation, generally 
make, upon ordinarily productive land, a sufficient crop 
to protect it from the sun in summer, and smother out 
those weeds which are such a pest to cultivated crops. 
The constituents of the Indian pea — known to be in a 
great measure derived from the atmosphere— would, in 
all probability, furnish a better green crop for subver- 
sion, than the natural grasses and weeds." 

As an auxiliary to fallowing, he recommends the 
application of compost of muck, leaves, and other vege- 
table matters, with animal excrements; also bones, 
guano, wood ashes, and lime. He recommends dis- 
solving the bones according to the mode practiced by 
Prof. LiSBio, as follows: — " Pour over the crushed 
bones or bone ashes, half their weight of sulphuric 
acid, diluted with four parts of water, and after they 
have been digested for twenty-four hours, add one 
hundred parts of water; sprinkle this mixture over 
the field immediately before plowing. By its action, 
in a few seconds, the free acids, uniting with the bases 
contained in the earth, a neutral salt is formed, in a 
very fine state of division. Experiments instituted on 
soils, for the purpose of ascertaining the action of ma- 
nure prepared in this manner, have distinctly shown 
that neither grain nor kitchen garden plants suffer in- 
jurious effects in consequence, but that, on the contra- 
ry, they thrive with much more vigor after its applica- 
tion." 

Cvltuic of Potatoes in Kentucky* 

Eds. CtTLTivATOR — ^Tbe rapidly increasing trade 
and population of New Orleans, together with the im- 
mense floating multitude upon our western waters, 
renders the potato crop one of considerable importance- 

Up to the 4th of November, of the present season, 
thirty-Jiv€ thousand eight hundred barrels, are reported 
to have been shipped from the port of Louisville, near- 
ly all of which were raised within the immediate vi- 
cinity of the city, several individuals having planted 
one hundred acres each. 

As our mode of cultivating this crop difTers in some 
particulars from that practiced in some other portions 
of the Union, I will briefly describe it. 

The variety now mostly esteemed and cultivated, is 
the Neshannock or Mercer, producing a small top, and 
the tubers forming immediately at the base of the 
vines, they occupy less space than most other kinds. 
None but the best and largest seed should be planted. 
The old and long cherished plan of planting *' in the 
dark of the moon in June/* has mostly been abandoned, 
and they are now planted as early in the spring as the 
ground is in a fit condition to work. It is thoroughly 
plowed, as deep as it can conveniently be done, and 
harrowed. The rows are then laid off* with a two- 
horse plow, about two and a half feet apart. The 
seed should be cut into pieces of two or three eyes 
each, and exposed to dry for several days before 
it is planted. The pieces are dropped about eight 
inches apart in the rows. The covering is done with 
a one-horse plow, throwing a full furrow. As soon as 
the plants begin to appear near the surface of the 
ground, the whole is again harrowed across the fur- 
rows, leaving the ground level, and entirely destroying 
the young weeds. In eight or ten days the cultivator 
is passed twice between the rows ; and when the plants 
have reached the height of eight or ten inches, they 
are braced up by throwing with a single plow, a mode- 
rate furrow on each side. This again covers and de* 
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•trojs the weeds. The crop is now *^ laid by/' except 
in some cases where it may afterwards become neces- 
sary to '' chop oat ^* some of the largest weeds. 

The harvesting and shipping commences about the 
Ist of July. The ground that is in good condition, 
when the crop is removed by the 20th of the month, is 
then set in cabbages. The plants being quite old, and 
ten or twelve inches in height, thereby securing two 
crops in the season from the same land. 

Some good gardeners have adopted the plan of plant- 
ing two-thirds of their ground designed for melons in 
potatoes, omitting the rows where the vines are to 
grow. Before the melons require the ground, the po- 
tatoes are harvested, leaving the ground in fine condi- 
tion for the coming crop. 

That portion of the crop designed for winter use, is 
suffered to remain in the ground until fall, and is less 
exposed to injury from heat than when harvested soon- 
er. In gathering, a two-horse plow is run immediate- 
ly under each row, and when well done, but little labor 
is required to complete the work. H. P. Byjlaji. 
Louis vilUf K y., Dec, 1848. 

Progress of Agrlcultare in Ohio* 

Perhaps there is no subject more appropriate to the 
opening year, than some account of the condition and 
progress of this earliest settlement of the now great 
state of Ohio. 

It is not necessary to speak much of the past — ^the 
enterprise, bravery, industry, privations, and suff*ering, 
of the hardy and distinguished pioneers of the old 
county of Washington — are they not written in the 
chronicles of our common country, to be knawn and 
read by all men? 

They were, many of them, fresh from the battle- 
fields of tlie revolution, and with a noble daring they 
sought to establish, upon these rugged hills and within 
these fertile valleys, the comforts and institutions of 
their New- England homes. The measure of their suc- 
cess can only be ascertained by observation of the pre- 
sent. Their children's children, with such others, also 
worthy, as have been gathere<l from the four quarters 
of the globe, are here to-day, all Ohioans — ^bound in 
sympathy and destiny to this, now perhaps, second state 
in the great confederacy. 

There are, however, many things which we may 
learn from yon of New- York, and the rest of the conn- 
try, and hence we rejoice in the circulation of '^ Tuk 
CuLTivATOA," a national periodieal. 

We have in this county over seven hundred square 
miles of territory, occupied by nearly thirty thousand 
inhabitants, in the main, intelligent, moral and thrifty. 
The vacant lands are fast being taken up by emigrants 
from Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania, owing 
to their comparatively low price. Increased attention 
is being devoted to the growth of wheat; to this end, 
the culture of clover is attracting far greater attention 
than formerly. 

In many parts of our county, the skinning - system 
has so long prevailed, as to open the eyes of our far- 
mers to the necessity of reclaiming the pristine fertility 
of the generous soil. A plan, adopted successfully, is, 
to sow clover upon wheat, and before sowing again, 
permit a crop of clover to ripen and bear seed, to be 
turned in; and thus the land is enriched and seeded by 
the same process. If with this treatment, lime could 
also be used, of which we have great abundance, the 
advantage would, doubtless, be far greater. 

Most of our soil retains its virgin richness, and hence 
we have not studied with Flemish care, the art and 
economy of saving and applying manures best adapted 
to the soil and crop ; but as necessity is the great mo- 
ther of invention, doubtless we shall improve in this 
regard. 



This is not regarded as the most favorable part of 
Ohio for raising wheat, corn being the leading staple; 
yet an improved husbandry will increase our wheat 
crops greatly; and in this, our Scotch fellow-citizens 
are good examples. 

You are aware that we have an Agricultural Society 
in successful operation, and daring the past summer wa 
organized and sustained a Horticultural Society with 
great interest. There is also a District Agricultnrftl 
Society in the county, embracing four excellent towr - 
ships. It is somewhat difficult to arouse the public at- 
tention to an adequate appreciation of the importance 
of these organizations. In this. New- York challenges 
our admiration and emulation. We are endeavoring to 
glean some of that knowledge, which is said to be 
power, from the wisdom and experience of the rest of 
the world. There are, however, too few copies of The 
Cultivator, and of our own Ohio Cultivator, circulating 
among us. 

It is hard to ooxvince some of our sturdy yeomanry, 
that these periodicals deserve as much attention as the 
light and fashionable literature, which, when exclusively 
read, unfits our sons for the plow, and our daughters for 
the homely comforts and duties of the farmer's fireside. 
Yet, on the whole, we are making some advance in 
knowledge, skill and enterprise ; we have but little of 
that weak and foolish pride in this community, whidi 
regards agriculture and the mechanic arts as degrad- 
ing ; most of our people regard honest industry aa the 
true source and emblem of honor. Daxwut £. Oard- 
NEft. Marietta, Ohio, Nov. 28, 1848. 

Northern Corn in Hissiseippi. 

The corn I obtained from New- York, I planted, 
and npon my word I do not think one ear in 25 was sound 
enough to gather; I cannot understand it. It matured 
much earlier than our Southern corn; did not grow 
over 6 to 8 feet high the highest, and had, I should 
think, generally 2 ears to a stalk. I had it planted so 
thick that some friends asked me if it was a variety 
of sugar cane. Rows were laid off* 3 feet distant, as 
accurately as we could ; 4 grain we: e dropped about 
every 18 to 24 inches, guessed at, though I dropped the 
most of it, myself; plowed once and hoed twice, and the 
only clean piece of land I have. The land was rich, 
well plowed, and corn covered with the hoe. 

I did not pull up a stalk, nor take oiT a sucker; 
sometimes only one grain vegetated, sometimes 2, 3 
and 4 did, and I might say the average was 3 stalks. 
I counted 8 good ears in one hill, and intending at the 
time to notice particularly when gatliered, I would 
not affirm, that there were many with 8 ears, but if 
there had been any stalks without ears, I know I 
should have noticed them, especially as some one or 
more friends went through the patch after out of milk, 
noticing as to firing of the blades. I assure you, the 
blades began to dry up at the ends, sometimes one 
part of the stalk and sometimes an other — ^not a fired 
blade did I see. 

I had some Northern yellow corn, wliich had been 
planted in Mississippi a few years; it was intended to 
have been 3 by 1, but I lost my first planting by letting 
the corn lie too long in strong saltpetre brine, and 
when planting the second time I had not enough seed 
to sow it in drills thick enough, and it was very badly 
injured by the weevil, and much never vegetated. The 
consequence was, I had a bad stand. Upon the top of 
this, a storm blew it down very badly, the stalk being 
very small. I did not measure the land, as the ex- 
periment was not fair. I tlierefore guessed at it, ai»d 
think I gathered 60 bushels from each of 2 acres, 
whereas my crop that adjoined, no interval, produced 
35. I showed this piece of corn to several, ai)d defied 
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them to show any difference, as to firing or less yield 
of ears, than in the other corn, planted 4 by 18 to 20 
inches. I had manured the land, plowed with two 
horses, subsoiled with two, harrowed, scattered more 
manare and plowed it in lightly, harrowed level and 
marked out rows with a bull-tongue plow, dropped 
seed about, or over half bushel per acre, and covered 
with the harrow. The bull- tongue was run round 
when just up, scraped out with hoe, the sweep was 
used twice I think, and the hoe once more, but the 
last hoeing and sweeping was only done because it was 
a part of the field and the hands went through the 
whol«. I believe that upon the same quality of land, 
same manuring, same corn, same season, and similar 
culture, that we can make as much corn in lat. 32*^, as 
you can, or anybody else, anywhere else. I may err of 
course, but ridicule, nor assertion of all scratching ex- 
periments will not change me in my opinion. M. W. 
Pbuips. Edwar di, Mu9. Nov. 1 0, 1848. 

On the Culture of Sunflowers. 

£j>iTomB CutTivATo* — ^In your October number are 
some inquiries on the culture of sunflowers. I have 
formerly raised them in quantities of a few bushels, an- 
Dually, though without any very accurately conducted 
experiments. In the choice of soil, mode of planting, 
(•a to depth, distance, number of spires in the hill,) 
and cultivation, I treat them exactly as I do corn. In 
an ordinary soil and season, the heads will measure 
from six to ten inches in diameter, though sometimes 
they will reach fourteen. 

As sooD as some of the ripest heads begin to shell 
out, I commence gathering, by cutting off the heads 
short with a knife, dropping them into a basket. A 
few of the greenest ones must be left for a second 
gathering. If they are well ripened, and the weather 
be dry when they are gathered, they should be shelled 
at once. This is done by holding the head in one hand, 
while with a coarse curry-comb you shell them out 
with the other. If you attempt to thresh them with a 
flail, a portion of nearly every head will prove stubborn, 
and many of the seeds will be broken. The heads are so 
very fleshy, and mould so readily, that tt is very diffi- 
onlt to dry them in the interval between gathering 
and shelling. After shelling, spread and dry them 
partially j then winnow, and then dry thoroughly. 

All sorts of domestic animals are fond of them after 
a little use, while in a family of nut-loving children, 
they are scaroely less acceptable than beeeh and hazle 
nuts, especially when they are large and well-ripened. 
I can state nothing of their yield per acre, but should 
think them not inferior to com, under similar circum- 
stances. 

After the seed is gathered, pull up the hills, let them 
diy a few days, until the earth will shake from the 
roots freely J then stack and dry for oven- weed, as the 
stalks are too woody and stubborn to decay readily, 
and plow into the soil. Plant only the single-headed 
variety, as it will require much more labor to shell the 
many-headed, while the yield of seed is no larger. 

I know nothing of the best method of hulling, pre- 
paratory to bruising the kernels for oil. I would sug- 
gest, however, that the ordinary cast-iron bark mill, used 
by tanners, would probably hull them safely, as the seed, 
when thoroughly dried, shrinks greatly in the hull, and 
might probably open without breaking the kernel. 
C. E. G.* Utica, Nov., 1848. 

Note.— There is one fact that I have not seen no- 
ticed. I have often found the sunflower covered quite 
thickly, very late in the season of vegetation, with the 
yellow-striped cucumber bug lodged on the lower side 
of the head. Whether they were seeking food, or a 
place of deposit for their eggs, I could not determine. 
I have not observed that they injure it while young. 



Eflfect of Dminase* 

I have a place on the Hudson river, through which 
a brook runs, which, in various ways, is the greatest 
ornament of the grounds. The brook takes its rise 
chiefly in a swamp, about three-fourths of a mile from 
the river, containing about one hundred and filly acres, 
surrounded nearly on all sides by high hills, from springs 
in which, I suppose, the water in the brook is mainly sup- 
plied. At its outlet, there is a descent probably of 
thirty or forty feet, in a distance of ten or fifteen rods, 
so that the swamp can be easily drained, by cutting a 
deep ditch around it, and by this means bring into 
cultivation, as good a piece of land, as there is in the 
county — which at present, is worth little or nothing. 
I own a part of this swamp, but have been thus far 
deterred from taking any step to have it drained, from 
a fear that it might reduce the quantity of water in the 
brook — a result, for which any increased value of my 
portion of the swamp, would be no compensation. 
Whether such would be the result, or whether on the 
contrary, the quantity of water in the brook might not 
be increased, by confining that of the swamp to the 
ditch, and thus dimish the surface exposed to evapora- 
tion, is what I have no means of deciding by any ex- 
perience of my own, or that of persons in my neighbor- 
hood. 

The object of this communication is, to obtain such 
information as will guide me in this matter. Henrt 
Sheldon. New-Yorky Nov. 13, 1848. 

[We do not think the drainage of the swamp would 
tend to reduce the quantity of water in the brook j on 
the contrary, the drains, if directed into the channel, 
would probably throw into it a greater quantity. — Eds.] 

Deep aad SubsoU Plowing* 

On page 334 of the last volume of The Cultivator, 
I find an article on subsoil plowing, by John Mallory. 
I have never met with any thing that in general so 
completely harmonises with my own views on that sub- 
ject. I think so well of the piece, that I should bo 
glad if it could find its way into many other publica- 
tions. There is no subject that could be presented to 
the farmer of greater importance. I speak not from 
theory alone, but from practice. I think the two first 
paragraphs of the article ought to stand as a frontispiece 
to every agricultural work. 

Permit me to give a little of my own experience, and 
in that I shall be obliged to differ with Mr. Mallory as 
to time. He speaks of having subsoiled in Juno an md 
May, and recommends spring or fall or any time in 
summer. Here I disagree with him, especially in re- 
gard to such land as he speaks of— «wa/«. Where the 
climate wUl permit, the month of December is the pro- 
per tune, or in other words before the frost sets ui, and 
if the land is naturally inclined to be wet, the wetter 
when plowed the better. The plowing ought to be 
done Math team strong enough to turn up from twelve 
to fourteen inches. The first grand agent is the frost, 
which will entirely change the character of the soil ; it 
virill become pervious to air and moisture ; the subsoil 
will become mingled with the top-soil, and that which 
was barren will become fruitful. 

Now we perfectly agree, that the interest of the far- 
mer requires that the soil be made deeper. Mr. Mal- 
lory's plan is to do it in summer, with two plows, leaving 
the subsoil broken up, but still below the surface-soil. 
This may answer where the land has a larger propor- 
tion of sand or gravel ; but where the subsoil i» a stiff 
blue, or red clay—sometimes a potter's clay—impervious 
to water, it will be inclined to run together, not havinjr 
been removed from its former position, or mixed \vi?h 
the top-soil J and if it was thrown up in summer, tuc 
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miu's rays, on a moist, stiflfsubsoil, harden it, and render 
it unfit tor the roots of plants. 

Remember I am speaking of a stiff* clay, or wet 
meadow ground. My plan is to plow late in the fall, 
with a large plow^ when the ground is wet, twelve in* 
dies deep, and throw the subsoil on the top as much as 
possible. It may freeze or thaw two or three times, in 
the oourse of the winter. In the spring, that which 
before looked as if it was very unsuitable for the growth 
of plants, is now changed, crumbling all to pieces, and 
readily mingling with the top-soil. Here, you have 
new land again, and as soon as it is dry, you may pre- 
pare it for whatever crop you think proper. If your 
object is to improve the land, leave it for rye, in Au- 
gust, or wheat, in September. Be sure never to work 
it when very wet, in summer. Harrow in April, plow 
in May, harrow in June, and again before sowing. Put 
on eight quarts of timothy to the acre in the fall, and 
the same quantity of clover in the spring. Again, I 
say, if you want to improve the soil, have a good ooat 
of grass to turn down the next time. 

In December, 1847, I plowed about eight acres, from 
eleven to twelve inches deep, part of which had a 
dressing of sand and lime. It was planted to corn. 
We have just done taking it in. It made twelve bar- 
rels to the acre, which i.s at least a fourth more than 
any field in the neighborhood, worked in the common 
way, where the plowing is done about six inches deep. 

I should be decidedly in favor of making the time of 
plowing late in the fall, or just before frost sets in, as 
this will apply to different climates, and, as I said be- 
fore, the wetter the better-^the work to be done at one 
plowing, which can only be done in this part of the 
country when the ground is wet. We cannot plow 
twelve inches at any other time, and, besides, we are 
opposed to plowing while the ground is wet in summer. 

I was so pleased with the article before alluded to, 
that I could not refrain from noticing it, and if any hint 
has been given that will tend to illustrate the subject, 
I shall be gratified. Wm. Todd. UticaMUU, Frede- 
rick county, Md. 

Comparative Talae ot Crops* 

We have received from John W. Proctok, Esq. 
the report of the committee of which he was chair- 
man, appointed by the Essex County (Mass.) Agri- 
cultural Society, to consider the '^comparative value of 
crops as food for cattle." From the want of actual 
data, the remarks of the committee are given rather 
as suggestions, than as the embodiment of ascertained 
results. The subject is one of very great importance, 
and any observations tending to elicit lacts in regard 
to it, must be useful. 

We give the following remarks from the report in 
regard to the comparative value of beets and oar- 
rots. As to the production of milk from the sugar 
beet, we found in a trial of them, several years since, 
with three cows, that though the quantity of milk was 
as great as when the cows were fed with the same 
quantity of potatoes, the amount of butter obtained 
was considerably less. The beets did not impart rich- 
ness to the milk: 

''Carrots and beets are cultivated to some extent to 
help out the feed of our animals. Is there any one 
of our fanners who can answer with confidence, which 
of these is most worthy of cultivation? Satisfactory 
experiments to determine this would be of great value. 
We have used them both, to some extent, and will 
state such impressions as have arisen from this use. 
Wc have found the eugar beet one of the very best 
vegetables for the production of milk ; far superior to 
the rarroi — which is thought by some to be the very 
best of feed for milch cows. We have found the carrot 



better for fattening than for increasing the milk of 
animals. We speak of the sugar beet, in preferenoo 
to the blood beet, because it grows more abundantly. 
There are other considerations to be taken into vieWy 
in determining which of these vegetables is most worthy 
of cultivation, as well as the effect on the animals fed 
by them. We have found the carrot to yield the most, 
and to leave the land in the best condition, especially 
for the succeeding crop. Almost all other crops wiU 
grow well after the carrot ; few will grow well after 
the beet. The carrot ^nll grow well successively, 
year after year; the beet will not. The carrot requires 
less manure than the beet. What kind of crop, therefore, 
it will be most judicious to plant, will depend upon the 
combined consideration of the quality of the article 
grown; the labor and expense of growing; and the 
contemplated future use of the land. In our remarks 
upon the comparative cultivation of the beet and carrot, 
we do not intend to speak with that confidence, which 
should be a rule for others; all we intend is, to induce 
others, if possible, to make such observations, as will 
relieve them firom the uncertainty under which wa 
labor." 

The report gives the following judicious remarks in 
regard to feeding stock: "Our impressions are, that a 
mixture of feed is preferable to any one kind oceluaive- 
ly. English hay should be the basis for winter, and 
Indian con or meal the first accompaniment. Vege- 
tables may be advantageously used, when oombined 
with Indian mesl. No stock can be fed, in the nnost 
successful manner, without a fair portion of this indis- 
pensable ingredient. It is to the animal, what steam 
power is to the traveller, the most certain means of 
going ahead. But whatever may be the kind of food 
used for the feeding of cattle, of this we feel confident, 
that it should not be sparingly used. Feed full, or not 
at all, is our motto. It is the worst possible economy 
to scrimp the feed of cattle, or to attempt to impose 
upon them a kind of food of ordinary or mean quality. 
How much time is annually wasted in gathering in the 
coarser grasses from the meadows, and forcing theia 
down the gullets of animals, when their knees have hard- 
ly strength sufficient to support their emaciated bodiee. 
If such kind of feed is to be used at all, it should be 
chopped and mixed with something nutritive, so that 
the animal may strengthen and thrive thereby. Ha 
that withholds from his beasts any portion of a full and 
generous feed, whatever may be the use he contem 
plates to make of them, in the same proportion dimia 
ishes his own income." 



Farming and Fishing on Long Island. 

My farm lies on the east end of Long Island, in the 
town of Southold, Suffolk county. It consists of eighty 
acres, ten of which are salt meadow, the residue good 
tillable land. We get from 100 to 200 bushels of po- 
tatoes, or 50 bushels of corn per acre. After these 
crops are off*, in the fall, we usually sow wheat with 
timothy and clover. Wheat yielde<i. last harvest, 28 
to 35 bushels per acre. We likewise raise large quan- 
tities of Russia turneps, [ruta-ba^a?] which are sent 
to the New- York market, and fetch from 25 to 50 cents 
per bushel. They yield from 300 to 600 bushels per 
acre. 

Last year I bad six acres in potatoes, six in eoni« 
six in wheat, two in rve, three and a half in oats, one 
and a half in turneps. I raised 170 bushels of wheat, 
30 of rye, 150 of oats, 300 of corn, 850 of potatoes, 
300 of turneps. I cut 20 tons oC upland hay, and 10 
tons of salt meadow. I have kept six cows, one yoke 
of working oxen, eight yearlings, four calves, three 
horses, one yearling colt, and twelve sheep. I sold a 
yoke of oxen in June, for $154. I fatted one yoke o. 
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oxen, and one eow, five old hogs and four shoaU — 
raised in all twenty 'nine pigs. 

The farm is bounded on the south by a small bay, 
where there is an abundance of sea- weed, fish, eeU, 
olams, &c. There were taken iu this bay, in a few 
days last season, nearly one hundred thousand poggies, 
which were sent to New- York, on the Long Island 
railroad, and brought oTer one thousand dollars. We 
likewise take great quantities of white fish, which we 
use mostly for manure. There have been taken in our 
iwrbor, in the months of May and June, over eight 
millions of these, in shoals of from one hundred to forty 
thousand at a draught. Our seines are from 150 to 
250 rods long. They are drawn with horses, around 
a capstan. We generally spread the fish among the 
corn and potatoes, at the rate of ten to twelve thou- 
sand per acre. T. Y. Tutuiix. 

Experiment with Mack. 

Editors Cultivator — I have made some experi- 
ments the past season to test the value of muck as a 
manure, and am satisfied that four loads of muck are of 
as much value as three loads of barn-yard manure. I 
drew the muck from the swamp, as I had opportunity 
during the winter, and put it in large heaps in the 
field — ^two loads of muck to one of manure, and planted 
to com. The yield was about 50 bushels shelled corn 
per acre. The soil was sandy, the subsoil in part 
lime rock, slate rock, and gravel. On a part of the 
field I put nothing bqt muck ; there was no perceptible 
difierence in the com during the summer ; but on husk- 
ing the com, the ears were better filled out on the part 
where there was nothing but muck, occasioned, no 
doubt, by the muck keeping the ground more moist, as 
the season has been very dry, I think that at least 
one-third of the crop is to be attributed to the muck. 
On the part of the field where I put no manure, I put 
about a quarter more muck than I did where I put 
muck and manure. In cultivating corn, I use nothing 
but the cultivator, and I go through the corn three 
times, both ways, each time pull out all the weeds 
from the hills. I would not thank a man to make a 
hill around com for me. * 

PaxcAUTiON.^-Any one that tends a threshing ma- 
chine, ought to take a fine sponge and fit it to the nose 
and mouth. Moisten it, and let a string pass from each 
side of it to the back part of the head, and tie them 
together. A man thus prepared can work for hours in 
a perfect " smudder,'' without experiencing those disa- 
greeable sensations that are always felt after working 
in the dust, without such precaution. I have been in 
the habit of thus using a sponge for the last twelve 
months, when I tend threshing machine. I would 
rather give one dollar per day, than tend a machine 
without it. I first got the idea from the Cultivator. 
HxNXT KxELxa. So, Salevif N. K., Dec, 1848. 

On the Cnltnre of the Potato* 



Eds. Cvltivatox — ^It has long been a prevalent 
opinion with our farmers, that seed potatoes should be 
selected from the largest and best. But a gentleman 
of my acquaintance, the owner of a large farm in the 
county of Woroester, in the spring of 1847, found his 
stock of large potatoes completely exhausted, and from 
the general scarcity, could not renew his supply. He 
then determined, from necessity, to plant his fields with 
smalt ones, varying in sise from a marble to a small 
pullet's egg, placing two or three, without cutting, in 
each hill. The result was an imusually fine crop, in 
size, quantity and quality. 

In the spring of 1848, he repeated the experiment, 
so far as to plant alternate rows of small ones and 
large ones, cut into four or five pieces. I was pre- 



sent when he was harvesting the crop, in the early part 
of October, and it was evident that the produce of the 
small potatoes exceeded that of the large ones. Should 
further experiment confirm the fact, that the small are 
of greater, or even of equal value for seed, it will be 
of some importance to farmers in this section, for the 
summer drouth frequently causes a withering of the 
potato vines by the middle of August, so that there is 
no subsequent growth of the roots, giving a large pro- 
portion of small onesj these have been claimed by the 
hogs. 

Prior to the *' potato rot," large quantities were im- 
ported from Maine, and the British Provinces, and with 
our own produce, established a price of 20a33 cts. per 
bushel. For three years past, the importations have 
been extremely small, and from the loss by rot, the 
price has been 80 cts. a $1.50 per bushel, an expensive 
article of food for hogs. M. B. Beverly f Matt., 
December, 1848. 

[Our correspondent relates an experiment in raismg 
potatoes from eprauU . It may not be generally known 
that potatoes can be readily propagated in this way, if 
care is taken not to mutilate the sprout in planting. 1 



The Moiint Airy Agricnltnral Institnte* 

We make the following extracts from a letter recent* 
ly received from John Wilkinson, Esq. the principal of 
this institution, from which it will be seen that he is 
going on prosperously with the good work he has un- 
dertaken: He says: 

" We have now thirteen regular students, besides 
those from the village who attend the lectures. A 
more amiable, virtuous, studious and industrious class 
of young men never were collected — among them on» 
sent by the Brazilian Government, a liberally educated 
and very intelligent and worthy gentleman, who designs 
to return to his own country, to found an Agricnltiu^ 
College there. The prospect is that we shall have as 
many as we can accommodate during the next summer 
session. 

^'My class all participate in every branch of farm 
labor, and are each required to lecture on mathematics 
and such of the natural sciences as they are pursuing. 
They are takan into the laboratory, and assist in 
making and repairing apparatus and preparing tests 
and analyses, and in short 'every manipulation of the 
scientific department. About four hours per day are 
spent in the practical operations of the farm; the 
balance in the literary department. Two or three 
evenings of each week are spent in the discussion of 
the practical subjects of the farm, in which the 
students all participate, and they are very interesting, 
as there is a great strife to excel in the discussions. 

''The winter has been remarkably open; we have 
been plowing for the past two weeks for the spring 
crops. The fall has been very dry ; springs and streams 
were never known so low at this season of the year. 
I have grown, this year, about 1200 bushels of Pota- 
toes, and 800 of carrots, all sound and good." 



Wild Iiands of Kentocky. 

In the November number of the Cultivator, is a pi^e 
by B. headed ' 'Kentucky Wild lands'' in which the ad- 
vantages of purchasing and improving these lands, 
"rather than go on to the prairies of the wide west," 
are fully and justly set forth. In our section of the 
state, from three to four hundred miles by water, below 
those recommended by B. are large bodies of unimprov- 
ed lands, near the Ohio and Green rivers, which cnn 
be purchased at very reduced prices, and made to yield 
by judicious management, large profit?. The lar<jQr 
portion of our lands are level or undulating, and all 
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capable of being brought into cultivation, much of it 
adroirably adapted to meadowS| and there is no crop 
cultivated in the west, requiring so little labour, that 
has, and probably will continue to yield as good a 
profit as hay, baled and shipped to the South.' Other 
portions of our land, are more broken and adapted 
to grazing, and the cultivation of the grape. Our 
location is about 371 degrees of North latitude^ and 
the principal crops now cultivated for market, corn and 
tobacco. We are also so low down upon the Ohio 
river, as to possess great advantages, over those living 
on the upper Ohio, in getting our produce to market, 
during a low stage of water. I think our lands are 
peculiarly adapted to an industrious German population, 
possessing some means for purchasing and improving 
them, yet such appears to be their aversion to settling 
in a slave state, (if B. and many others, are correct 
in their belief, this cause of aversion will soon cease in 
Kentucky) that they buy lands in Indiana, from $6. to 
$10. per acre, 'which are not better located^ and fre- 
quently of very inferior quality, to those that could be 
purchased on our side of the river, at from $2. to $4. 
per acre. There are the same advantages here, to make 
the timber pay for the land, as those in the upper part 
of the state, as mentioned by B. A tract of about 
4000 acres of land, fronting nearly two miles on Green 
river, about two miles above Lock and Dam No. 1 
where a grist and two saw mills are located, 10 miles 
above the mouth of the river, and 15 or 20 miles 
above Evansville, a very flourishing town io Indiana, 
rapidly increasing in population and located at die ter- 
mination of the Erie and Wabash canal, upon the Obio 
river, can now be purchased, if taken altogether, at 
$2 per acre ; the tract is unbroken and can all be improv- 
ed and cultivated. Many other tracts can be bought 
on as favorable terms. There is a vast field of coale 
under all this region of country, which is seen near the 
surfaoe in many points among the hills on Green river 
and other parts of the country, and which, I should 
think, is worth the attention of capitalists. A. ^e»- 
dtrton^ Ky. Dec, 1848. 

To Build a Rat-proor Granary. 

• _ 

Eds* Cultivator. — ^Having noticed in one of the nos. 
of your Cultivator,an inquiry for a "Rat-proof Granary," 
I -ofiisr the following cheap, simple and effectual plan, 
which you can place before your readers, though I fear 
I am too late to benefit my Brother Farmer who ap- 
plied to you ; but he is not the only one who is intruded 
upon by these unwelcome visitors, therefore I feel myself 
called upon to save all the corn I can, for those who 
have to build cribs: — ^Take locust posts and place them 
in the ground as deep as you may wish; saw the tops 
ofi* smooth, and build on your crib, 3 or 3^ feet above 
the ground ; and then around the posts, which must be 
barked smooth, nail tin ; and when the rats climb up to 
it they will tumble down, finding no foot hold. The 
building must not be attached to any other building, or 
to any fence. A YouNO Farmer. Willow Boti&m, 
Md., Die. 2, 1848. 

Benefit oi Bxample. 

^' Being among the number " who have gone to farm- 
ing from the shop, store, offices, &o.,'' I have been 
much interested in the details of farming by experienced 
and successful farmers, that have appeared in the last 
volume of the " Cultivator," — those relative to the 
author's own operations, and the editorial descriptions 
of farms and farming by men in various parts of the 
country. Very few of us are at leisure to visit the 
different farms at the season of active operations, and 
must, hut for those descriptions, be satisfied with such 
examples as appear around us, many of which are cer- 



tainly not the most perfect patterns of good farming. 
I think we are most apt to adopt the example that 
meets us at the moment when we wish to pot it in prac- 
tice, if it is not palpably wrong — not recalling, in tiie 
hurry of business, the many better ones that we have 
met with before. Here is one of the advantages of 
the " Cultivator," — a text book always at hand ; and 
any one may take time to look at the index and find 
each article that has a bearing upon the business he h 
engaged in, from which, together with his neighbor's 
operations, he may select the best way. Theory vron't 
answer then } it is practical details and results that tell. 
Theory is let alone to talk about at leisure. 

The influence of one good farmer among his immediate 
neighbors, is greater than is generally supposed. lam 
led to think so from what came under my observation 
when a boy. My father, (whom I always set down as 
a good farmer,) purchased a farm in a neighborhood 
where the farms had descended from father to son, and 
the modus operandi was among the '^ appurtcnaneos " 
bequeathed. Each innovation of my father on old cus- 
toms, was hailed with a sneer and a — " guess ho ipvill 
get sick of that" The muck was '' cold stuffy" the 
ashes would ''kill the corn," the plaster ''ruin the land," 
the cultivator was '' not half so good as the plovr,'' 
the spring-tooth rake '' spoiled the hay, and would be 
torn all to pieces before haying was over." When 
asked to take an agricultural paper, the reply was, — 
''We know more farming than we can do now." Bat 
they were men who looked to the interest of their pock- 
ets, and could not fail to see that my father's croph 
were ahead of theirs, with less advantages for manure, 
and that he was ahead of them in his work with less 
help. The consequence was, one after another might 
be seen starting the team for the muck-swamp, but 
stealthily, as a dog bent on mischief. The cultivator, 
the horse rake. Sec., wore purchased and brought home 
in the night, at first, that the neighbors might not see 
them. One or more agricultural papers are now taken 
in each family. They have found that althoup^h they 
knew before, " more farming than they could do," 
much of it may be unlearned, and what ntedt to be 
done, may be done quicker and better by adopting the 
improvements of the day. 

I left home while young, and have not my father's 
example fresh before me ; and, as I before said, examples 
of good farming are not as frequent as they might be; 
I, therefore, on receipt of my '' Cultivator," seek first 
and most anxiously for such examples from you and 
your able correspondents. I trust the interests of far- 
mers, young in experience, like myself, will not be for- 
gotten in the forthcoming volume. O. W. Edsow 
Chetterf R., Dec, 8, 1848. 

Jadicious Improvement* 

The Report of the Committee on Farms for the 
Hartford County (Ct.) Ag. Society, 1848, gives the 
following sketch of the farm of Marvin Sextok. 
of Simsbury, to which the first premium of the Society 
was awarded. "Mr. Sexton purchased this ground 
about fifteen years since, principally on a credit, and 
with a large debt upon him, which he has gradually 
liquidated. He has with good judgment and untiring 
industry, accomplished in the way of improvements 
what is truly wonderful, and indeed, had not some of 
our committee well known the facts, what would be 
incredible. When Mr. Sexton went on to this land, 
several of the loth were so covered with stone that it 
was exceedingly difficult to cultivate them ; other por- 
tions were swampy, covered with bushes and bogs 
The stones have been drawn ofi* and made into sub- 
stantial wall around lots of various sizes, from four to 
ten acres — ^the swamps thoroughly drained with dcnp 
ditches, the bushes cut, the bogs cut up, piled aa4 
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Inirned j in short, mach of the land had been reclaimed 
and improved in a manner that would lead one to sua- 
poot that the owner mast have had bank stock to have 
drawn upon to pay his workmen. We (band his bams 
well filled with good haj, and his teams and young cat- 
tle in good condition. Mr. Sexton has built 533 rods 
of wall, and put in new posts and rails for 100 rods 
more. He has also made over 100 rods new rail fence, 
besides rebuilding 220 rods worm fence. The fences, 
and indeed most of the other improvements, have been 
made within the last five years.'' 

JBomtstxt (Sronomg, Hecipes, $^t. 

Cookery— Boiled Meats^ Ac. 

We should be greatly obliged if some of our Farm- 
•rs' Wives or Daughters, would supply us with matter 
for this department of our paper. For want of some- 
thing from them, we copy the following, from Miss 
BEECHxa't excellent ** Domestic Receipt Book :" 

To Boil a Turkey. — Make a stuffing for the craw, 
of chopped bread and butter, cream, oysters, and the 
yolks of eggs. Sew it in, and dredge flour over the 
turkey, and put it to boil in cold water, with a spoon- 
ful of salt in it, and enough water to cover it well. 
Let it simmer for two hours and a half, or if small, less 
time. Skim it while boiling. It looks nicer if wrap- 
ped in a cloth dredged with flour. 

Serve it with drawn butter, in which are put some 
oysters. 

To Boil Corked Beef. — Put the Beef in water 
enough to cover it, and let it heat slowly, and boil 
■lowly, and be careful to take off* the grease. Many 
think it much improved by boiling potatoes, turnips, 
and cabbage with it. In this case the vegetables must 
be peeled, and all the grease carefully skimmed as 
fast as it rises. Allow about twenty minutes of boiling 
for each pound of meat. 

To COOK A Ham (vert fine.) — Boil a common-sijed 
ham four or five hours, then skin the whole and fit it 
for the table ; then set it in an oven for half an hour, 
then cover it thickly with pounded rusk or bread 
orurabs, and set it back for half an hour. 

Boiled ham is always improved by setting it into an 
oven for near an hour, till much of the fat fries out, and 
this also makes it more tender. Save the fat for fry- 
ing meat. 

Boloona Sausages. — Take equal portions of veal, 
pork, and ham, chop them fine, season with sweet 
herbs and pepper, put them in oases, boil them till 
tender, and then dry them. 

Eastern Brown Bread. — One quart of rye. 

Two quarts of Indian meal: if fresh and sweet, do 
not scald it; if not, scald it. 

Half a tea-cup of molasses. 

Two teaspoonfuls of salt. 

One teaspoonful of saleratus. 

A tea-cup of home-brewed yeast, or half as much 
distillery yeast. 

Make it as stiff* as can be stirred with a spoon vrith 
warm water. 'Let it rise from night till morning. 
Then put it in a large deep pan, and smooth the top 
with the hand dipped in cold water, and let it stand a 
while. Bake five or six hours. If put in late in the 
day, let it remain all night in the oven. 

Baked Beans. — Pick over the beans the night before , 
and put them in warm water to soak, where they will 
be kept warm all night. Next morning pour off* the 
water, and pour on boiling water, and let them stand 
and simmer till the beans are sof^, and putting in with 
them a nice piece of pork, the skin gashed. Put them 



into the deep dish in which they are to bake, having 
water just enough to cover them. Bury the pork in 
the middle, so that the top will be even with the sur- 
face. Ail the garden beans are better ibr baking than 
the common field bean. They must bake in a mode- 
rately hot oven from two to three hours. 

The best variety for baking is the small white Lima ; 
next to this, the white Cranberry bean, 

Jj'nD-Uork State ^Igrunltural SocUtg. 

Annual Meeting at the Capitol, on the 3rd Wed- 
nesday, (17th) January, 1849. 

The following committee* appointed for the January 
meeting: 

Management of Farms — Hon. A. Van Bergen, 
Coxsackie; Hon. Wm. Buol, Rochester; Hon. J. S. 
Gould, Hudson. 

Experiments and £0sats — ^Asa Fitch, M. D., Sa- 
lem; Hon. Geo. Goddes, Onondaga; Hon. S. Cheever, 
Saratoga. 

Cheese and Butter Dairies — B. P. Johnson, Al- 
bany; Hon. H. C.Tuthill, Cayuga; A. Doubleday, M. 
D., Binghamton. 

Butter and Cheese — Joseph AUeyn, Rochester; 
Amos Briggs, Sohaghtiooke, and Joseph Cary, Albany, 

DRAiNiNG--John Delafield, Oaklands; Roswell Recd| 
Coxsackie; B. B. Kirtland, Greenbush. 

Wool and Wool Depots — Hon. J. P. Beekman 
Kinderhook; S. N. Dexter, Whitesboro; Hon. D. H 
Curtis, Canaan. 

Fruit — £. Emmons, Albany; D. Thomas, Great- 
field; H. Wendell, Albany; J. W. Bissell, Rochester; 
C. S. Wilson, Utica. 

For the best new seedling variety of winter apples, 
of decidedly superior quality and valuable for exporta- 
tion; one dozen specimens to be exhibited; together 
with a history of its origin ; a description of the growth, 
character and habits of the tree, and the growing of 
the fruit — such fruit to be adjudged by the committee 
as of the first character for ivohard purposes, diploma 
and $10. For the second best do., $5. 

The above new seedling variety to be sent to B. P 
Johnson, Secretary, Agricultural Rooms, Albany, be- 
fore the 15th of January, 1849, for examination. 

Wheat and Indian Corn — Charles Lee, Penn-Yan; 
Hon. Tracy Pardee, Batavia; Hon. John I. Brinker- 
hoff*, Cayuga. 

Barley, Rte, Oats, Peas and Beans — Hon. O. 
Hungerford, Watertown; J. W. Ball, Exeter; W. A. 
McCulloch, Greenbnsli. 

Potatoes and Root Crops — A'. Osborn, Watervliet ; 
Robert Harper, Albany; J. W. Haydock, Greenbush. 

Corn Fodder, Hops, Clover and Timothy Seed — 
Col. E. Kirby, Brownville; Hon. Benj. Enos, DeRuy- 
ter; Hon. Henry Wager, Oneida. 

Arrangements for Pomolooical Exhibition — 
H. Wendell, M. D., J. MoD. Mclntyre, and Jas. Wilson, 
Albany. 

Arrangements for Weekly Meetings during 
the Winter — Sanford Howard, J. MoD. Mclntyre and 
B. P. Johnson, Albany. 

Prof. E. Emmons, M. D., is expected to deliver an 
address on the first evening of the annual meeting* 
Notice will be given of the subject of the address. 

B.P. Johnson, Sec*y. 

jSgriadtural RoonUf Dec, 14, 184S. 



Ardent Spirit from Milk. — In Tartary, the milk 
of the mare is converted into a liquor called koumiss, 
which is said to be agreeable to the taste. From tliis 
liquor a spirit is obtained by distillation, called rack 
or racky 
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To i»Br Pfttrons and Friends. 



With '' the complimeata of the Mason " to all oor 
fnends, from the " frozen north " to the ** sunny south/' 
vre hare the pleasure of presenting them with the 
initial number of our new volume, — a number which 
we intend shall be at least equalled by all the future 
nos. of the volume, which it is our intention to make, 
in every respect, superior to any we have heretofore 
issued; and which we doubt not, will meet the full 
anticipations of all who shall favor us with their sub> 
seriptions. We commence the year, with new and 
beautiful type, and with an increased number, and a 
better style of engrravings; and our engraver, Mr. 
Forbes, promises us that the engravings for the next 
year shall not be excelled by those of any periodical in 
the country. Its table of contents we think also un- 
usually rich and varied, and admirably adapted to in- 
terest, to instniet, and to elevate the character of our 
raral population; and, take it all in all, — the quality of 
the paper, — ^the beauty of its mechanical execution, — 
the style and number of its illustrations, and the quality 
and quantity of the reading furnished, it is believed 
that it will be found such as to deserve a hearty wel- 
come from all its readers, and worthy a place in every 
farmer's family. We therefore bespeak for it the kind 
offices of all our friends. It will be remembered that 
all subscriptions are discontinued at the end of each year, 
and that we are dependant upon the voluntary eflbrts 
of those who so kindly act as agents, for their renewal. 
Having suffered severely by the late fire, by which our 
office was destroyed, we shall be particularly grateful 
for any extra efforts which our friends may be able to 
make to give The Cultivator an increased circulation 
the present year. 

Communications have been received, since our last, 
from T. V. Tuthill, Kenry Keeler, H. P. Byram, A., 
F. Holbrook, H., Agricola, A Farmer's Wife, Wm. 
Todd, H. C. W., Darwin E. Gardner, M. W. H., M. 
B., P. Dubois, A Subscriber, A Young Farmer, O. W. 
Edson, H. S., S B. Buckley, A Plain Farmer, J. R., 
B., W. Halsey. 

Q(^ We received, too late for this month, a very in- 
teresting communication from our friend T. Hart 
Ht ATT, Esq., United States Consul at Tangiers, on the 
mate, soil, productions, &c.,of the empire of Morocco, 
which we shall publish next month. 

Books, Pamphlets, &tc., have been received, since 
our last, as follows: Analysis of the Cotton Plant and 
Seed, with Suggestions as to Manures, Sec. By Thomas 
J. Summer. From Col. A. 6. Sxtmmer. — Scientific 
Agriculture, or the Elements of Chemistry, Geology, 
Botany and Meteorology, applied to Practical Agricul- 
ture. By M. M. RonoERs, M. D. Rochester: E. 
Darrow. From the Publisher. — ^Transactions Penn. 
Hort. Society. — Catalogue of the Officers and Students 
of Yale College, from Prof. Norton. 

Plants and Fruit Trees. — We failed to ac- 
knowledge, as we should have done, in our last no., a 
box of flowering plants, for our garden, from our friend 
David Thomas, Oreatfield; and also a package of 
fruit trees of new and rare kinds, from Messrs. Elw an- 



OER b Barrt, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester. 
They will please accept our thanks. 

01^ We will endeavor to make room soon, for the 
papers enclosed to us by our friend J. P. 

£. C. J. — Answers tu your inquiries next month. 

New Correspondents. — We are happy in having it 
in our power, to give the very excellent papers of 
Agricola, H. C. W., and A Farmer's Wife, in this 
number. We hope they will favor us vnth frequent 
contributions to our pages. Acricola we know^ prat* 
tieet what he teaches — ^H. C. W. though unknown to 
us, must, we are confident, be a good farmer ; as to A 
Farmer's Wife, who furnishes us with one of the best 
plans we have met with, for a ** working- woman's cot- 
tage,'' — she undoubtedly has '' a local habitation and a 
name," with which we should be happy to be made ac- 
quainted. 

0(^ The attention of all who are disposed to aid in 
procuring subscribers to '' The Cultivator," is in- 
vited to the List of Premiums, given on last page. 
We hope there will be a spirited competition. 

*" School of Applied Chemistry in Yale Collf.oe. 
— We would call particular attention to the advertise- 
ment of this school, which will be found in the present 
number. This department has been in operation more 
than a year, and its success has been greater, in all re- 
spects than its most sanguine friends anticipated. In 
regard to the course of instruction and the general 
management of the school, we have heard but one ex- 
pression, and that of entire approbation. It is unneces- 
sary for us to speak of the talents of Professor Nor- 
ton, or his acquaintance with the scientific principles 
of agriculture ; his character in these respects is already 
well known, and the valuable productions of his pen 
are familiar to many of our readers. 

Tile Machine. — We are informed that John Dela- 
FiELD, Esq., Oaklands Farm, near Geneva, expects 
soon to receive from England, one of the most approved 
tile machines, which will make from 8,000 to 10,000 
draining tiles per day. 

{^A pair of remarkably large yearling' steers, 
twins, raised by Mr. Hiram Acklet, of Hamilton^ 
Madison county, lately passed through this city, hav- 
ing been purchased by Mr. F. A. Wier, of Walpole, 
N. H. They were calved 24th of March, 1847. We 
did not learn their weight, but we think they are as 
large as any we have ever seen of their age. They 
appear to be a cross of the Durham and oommon sto<!k. 
are thrifty, and not large-boned for their size. 

De Rutter Institute. — ^We are informed that an 
agrioultnral department has been added to this institu* 
tion. It is under the charge of Mr. Gurdon Evans, 
Professor of Natural Sciences, — a gentlemen who 
qualified himself for this station, under the instruction 
of Prof. Norton. It is intended to. afibrd farmers the 
opportunity of obtaining a thorough knowledge of those 
sciences connected with agriculture. The course for 
farmers commenced on the 13th of December, and will 
continue fourteen weeks. Each student' spends two 
hours in each day in the chemical laboratory, where 
they are instructed in the modes of analysing soils, 
ashes, &c. A course of thirty lectures is to be glveo 
during the term, upon the relation of geology to agri- 
culture, to include remarks on the rotation of crops, 
manures, draining lands, &o. To students who wish 
become thorough agrieulturtU chemistty a complete 
course will be given, '' beginning with a course of 
qualitative examinations, followed by a scries of qnnli- 
tative analyses of soils, ashes, mineral!!, minornl \vairr«; 
ga.«cs, chemical substances," 8cc. Medical .sfialo.t«< 
who wish to acquire a practical knowledge of plmnr m y. 
either before or after attending Icclmrs. wi.l I «• lur- 
nisbed the facilities for prosecuting the invcv;ii;:i!i' t: 1 1 
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medical rabstanoes, both analytically and syntheticallj, 
and at the same time they may pursue their stodies 
under able practitioners in the neighborhood. From 
what we haye learned of this institution, we are fa- 
vorably impressed with its character, and the advan- 
tages it affords for giving instruction in the branches 
above mentioned. 

Potato Rot. — Mr. P. Dtrnoia, of Jompkins eoun« 
ty, writes us that he applied a dressing of lime to a 
part of his garden, and that potatoes planted on this 
part have not rotted, while those on adjoining land, not 
limed, have decayed very much. He thinks it was the 
lime which prevented the atlAck of the disease; but 
we have heard of similar trials in many instances in 
which no such effect was discemable. 

HsAvT oats. — At the late show at Saint Johns, 
New Brunswick, three samples of oats which were ex- 
hibited, weighed respectively 47 lbs., 46 i lbs. and 44 
lbs. the bushel. 

Sullivan Count t Aomcultubal Socixtt. — The 
officers of this society for 1849, are Lotan Smith, 
President; C. S. Woodwaxd, J. C. Cuetis, J. M. 
Foster, L. Moobz, 6. 6. DkWitt, J. C. Yoorhbs, 
B. PixacE, Seth Brown, A. Norrts, H. Mead, 
Platt Pelton, Vice-Presidents; John P.Jones, Cor. 
Secretary; Jas. H. Foster, Rec. Secretary; .M. L. 
BusHNELL, Treasurer. 

Sympathy between a Horse and Sbxef. — ^Many 
persons have doubtless seen a portrait of the celebra- 
ted race-horse Dungannon, accompanied by the figure 
of a sheep, the latter having on its side the initials, 
B. O'K. The following is the explanation of the pic- 
ture: A drover being on his way with a flock of sheep 
for market, one of them became lame and unable to 
travel. The animal was put into a field where the 
horse above-mentioned was feeding. The sheep re- 
(M>vered, and a singular attachment soon took place be- 
tween it and the horse. It is stated that such was the 
afiection of Dungannon for the sheep, that, besides 
sporting with it in various ways, he would sometimes 
lift it in his teeth, with great tenderness, into the rick, 
where the groom deposited the fodder. The horse 
would, also, on all occasions, defend his new friend, and 
•uflered no one to offer him the least molestation. Mr. 
CKelly, the owner of the horse, being made acquaint- 
ed with these circumstances, bought the sheep of the 
farmer, marked the wool with his own initials, D. O'K., 
and left the two friends in peaceable possession of the 
eoelosure. 

Cattle in the South. — Dr. Lee says, writing 
from Augusta, Ga., ** common cows nowhere give 
more than from one to two quarts of milk at a milking. 
At present (10th June,) cattle are poor, and many 
have not shed their coats. Indeed, not one animal in 
a hundred has enough to eat. Short commons have 
dwarfed them down to about one-third the size of aor- 
them cattle." 

Climate on Corn. — Isaac Flower, of Erie county, 
Ohio, speaking of the gradual change in varieties of 
northern corn when removed south, says, ■" From six- 
teen years acquaintance and cultivation, I am prepared 
tQ say that the white flint variety seems to bear no 
similarity to what it was sixteen years ago; it was 
then an eight-rowed flint corn ; it is now some sixteen 
to twenty rows gourd-seed.'' 

Corn — ^Thick and Thin Planting. — ^We have long 
been satisfied that the more evenly the crop is distribut- 
ed over the ground, the greater the product. One of 
the heaviest crops ever raised, consisted of a single 
stalk to every square foot. Hence drills are better 
than hills, both being equally well mani^ed — and small 
and frequent hilts, better than large remote ones. S. 
H. Reed of Bergeiii Genesee Co. planted an acre 



with hills, 3 feet 4 inches by a foot and a half. Another 
acre was planted 'Z feet by 3 feet 4 inches'-4 stalks to 
a hill in both cases. Both were hoed twice, and dres- 
sed with the cultivator four times. The product of the 
close acre was 90 bushels of shelled corn; the other, only 
45 bushels. In many instances which have come under 
our observation, com planted in drills has usually yield- 
ed one half more than in hills, both receiving judicious 
and equally good treatment. 

Deep and Shallow Planting. — C. L. Shepherd, 
of Illinois, planted his corn-field shallow, or about an 
inch deep, except eight rows through the middle, 
which was planted two or three inches deep. The 
shallow corn came up first, and kept the lead during 
the whole season. The difference was discemable as 
far as the corn could be seen. 

Pabsnips fob Hogs. — ^Parsnips appear to be nearly 
the only root, good for swine in an uncooked state. 
Turn a herd of svrine into a field containing field beets, 
rata bagas, earrots, and parsnips, and ;..* «iuestioD 
will very soon be settled which they like best auo which 
consequently is best for them, the parsnips being wholly 
devoured before the others are touched. 

CHEtTNUTt have been planted near Chicago, 
according to the Prairie Farmer, and grown from seed 
in eight years, from 1.5 to 20 feet high, and already 
bearing considerable crops. 

Good Rule. — ^The Editor of the Prairie Farmer, 
says he was taught when a boy to refrain from 
grumbling at two things. The one, is that which he 
cannot help— and the other, that which he can help. 

Salt roa Cattle. — A correspondent of tlie Louis- 
ville Journal thinks salt of little use for cattle. He 
has conversed with stock raisers, and none have fur- 
nished him proof that it is of value. He salted a part 
of his stock regularly onoe a week, and withheld it 
for months from snother portion, and was unable to 
discover any difference. 

Impbovement. — ^The editor of the Genesee Farmer 
says he has seen a girl in a cotton mill, tend six power 
looms, weaving 1260 yards.in a week., foi which she was 
ptAd/ive dollars. In India, where abor-saving machin- 
ery is not introduced, a woman must labor 20 weeks to 
produce an equal amount of goods, and will recei '« 4 
cents a day, or 24 a week, for her services. 

Inconsistency. — ^Dr. Lee asks the following very 
pointed question, which contains matter for a great deal 
of reflection for those who will refleet at all .- *Wheu 
will the cultivators of Ameriean soil instruct their rep- 
resentatives in Congress to vote one dollar to teach 
the arts of peace and the science of agricnhnre to the 
young men of the republic, where they now vote 
thousands to instruct them in the art of shedding 
human blood by violence, or the science of war." 

Elder Bushes. — The Ohio Cultivator says that the 
best way to exterminate elder bushes and briars, is to 
mow them closely to the ground two or three tiroes 
during the summer ; the roots will mostly die after the 
second year's practice of this remedy." Nurserymen 
who have occasion to cut down near the ground, stocks 
which are grafted, or have been budded, have notieed 
that when the buds or grafts fail after the sprouts 
have been rubbed off*, that the stocks usually dwindle, 
and frequently die. Cherry trees (which do not sprout 
readily,) are easily killed in this way; peaches, with 
more difficulty. No doubt a similar treatment would 
destroy bushes and briars on the farm. 

Cheating the Wobms. — S. Williams says that a 
farmer in Seneca coantv, N. Y. finding the worms 
destroying his newly planted crop of corn, planted 
again between the rows. The worms confined thom- 
selves to the flrat hills, and he harvested a lieuvy, full 
and even crop. 
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^n0U)cr0 to €crrc0ponl>fnt0. 

Peat Aahes. — In reply to our correspondent at 
Smithfield, Va., in regard to the eflects of peat or turf 
ashes, we observe, that such ashes generally prove 
useful for most crops. The peat is preft^rred by some 
in a charred state — or not entirely burnt to ashes. A 
writer in the Scottish Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
describes the eflfcct of a mixture of charred peat aud 
peat ashes. A fire was first kindled, and the peat piled 
arouud. The fire w^as kept in a smothered state in 
order to char the peat, but it sometimes broke out for 
a while, and made ashes. When the burning was 
stopped, the mass was about half charred peat and half 
ashes. The mixture was used as a dressing for ruta 
baga, at the rate of 200 bushels per acre, put into the 
dnlls. It was tried against good stable manure, that 
would cut like mould with the spade, which was ap- 
plied at the rate of twenty tons to the acre, and put 
into the drills like the peat and ashes. Both lots were 
treated alike. The peaty mixture produced /or(y tons, 
and the stable manure thirty tons, per acre. 

The peat and ashes, and the stable manure were also 
tried for peas, in a manner similar to that described as 
for turneps, and the rows where the peaty mixture was 
used, yielded as muoh as those treated with manure. 

Ma. Crispell's Farming. — " A Subscriber/' 
Frederick, Md. The statement to which you refer was 
an extract from Mr. Crispell^s account of his farm 
products, as given in the Transactions of the New-York 
State Ag. Society. The quantity of ground occupied 
by each crop, we do not find mentioned, but the follow- 
ing is given as the product per acre: viz., corn 70 
bushels; oats,7l4; rye, 27; wheat, 12,- potatoes, 120; 
hay, 2| tons. We w^ill endeavor to obtain from Mr. 
C. the information desired, in regard to the amount of 
grain and provender consumed on the farm by stock. 

Cistern. — H. S., Middlebury, Vt. The plan you 
propose, of drawing off the sediment, or impure water, 
from the bottom of the cistern, by means of a pipe and 
faucett, is new to us, but it looks as if it might answer 
the purpose. At any rate it will not cost much to try 
it — the experiment will be useful, from having ascer- 
tained a fact, 

Spatinq Cowi. — ^J. R., Utica, N. Y. We have no 
practical knowledge in regard to this matter. It is 
quite common in England and in some parts of this 
country, to spay hei/era in order to hasten their fatten- 
ing. We have heard of a few instances in which .the 
operation has been performed on milch cows. The ob- 
ject in this case is to have them continue in milk, in- 
definitely, as to time. If any one can furnish any in- 
formation on the subject, either as to the mode of per- 
forming the operation, or its particular advantage, in 
regard to cowt, we should be glad to receive it. 

Trench Plow. — W. H., Trumansburg, N. Y. We 
do not know where this implement can be had. Since 
subsoil plows were introduoed, trench plows have 
mostly gone out of use. They were usually made very 
strong, and without a mould board. Any plow that is 
strong and large may be made to answer, the purpose 
of a trench plow by running it deep enough. 

Mares for Breeding .—A late English essay on 
the breeding and management of farm-horses, recom- 
mends that mares for breeding should be well -shaped 
in their different parts; gentle, but spirited; have a 
large, well-formed caroase ; good middle ; strong, sinewy 
limbs; not too high, (say 15i hands;) broad, well- 
formed chest, which is of the greatest importance ; neck 
not too long, but well set on; ears erect; free from 
natural blemishes of any kind ; one color is to be pre- 



feroed, with good action in all paces; head wiH eleva- 
ted, which generally indicates spirit; and not too much 
hair on the legs* The proper age for breeding is nei* 
tlier too young nor too old-^(say from five to fifteen,} 
which will impart vigor io the offspring. 

Use or Roses. — A correspondent of a western paper, 
asks whether mankind would be most benefitted by an 
acre of roses or an acre of potatoes ? 

To which the editor replies by asking another ques- 
tion, — which is the most osefal, the plow, or the 
razor t 

Prices of AgricoUaral Products* 

New. York, December 14, 184& 

FLOUR— Gencnec, per bbl., S5 50a|5 6i2Jr-PuiCy brauds •575 
aS6.25. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Gencvee, per bush, f ].9(>— Com 68a«9c— Rye 

62 c— Barley. G4a66c.— CiaU, 3aa96o 

BUTTEH-Beirt. pcrlb, iea2Ic.— Western dairy, 15al9c 

CHEBS1£— per lb , 6|a7ic. 

BEEK— Mess, |ier bbl , 80 75 q til— Prime, t5.7Sat6. 

PORK— Mess, per bbl., tl2d(&c«l-2GG^Fnnie, 99 37 i— Dressed 
Uoga, per lb., Sfadlcis. 

LAUD— per lb , 7^ c 

ilAM8— draoked, per lb , 6^a9c. 

HEMP— American dew-roued, per ton, 8155a$l<S0. 

TOBACCO—per lb., Kentucky, 3i«6c. 

COTTON— Uplaud aud I lorida, per lb., 5ia6|— New Orleans and 
Alabama, 5|a72c. 

WOOL— Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed, per lb., 35a41e. 

American full-blood fleeces, 3iaaa 

" half-blood, »a27 

^^^ " one- fourth blood and common, 23a25 

ST* The news by the laat irteamer had the effect to check operap 
ti<ii« in flour and com The demand for flour is chiefly for the 
Eastern trade, for which there is moderate inquiry. 



Annaal MeetiDs N. Y« S. Ag. Society. 

rPHE Annual Meetinr of the N. Y 8. A. Society, will be held at 
J- Albany on the 3d VVediiesday, (17th) of January, 1849. 

Premiums will be awarded on Grain and Root crofis. Butter, 
Cheese, Fruiu, Jtc. Statements should be furnished the Secretary 
early in January It is desired that there should be a full represen- 
tation from the county Societien, as well as of tlie friendi ot' Agri- 
culiure generally. 

A PotThulogtcai ErkibitioH will be held at the rooms of the Soci- 
ety, and growers of fruit are respectfully requested to forward spe- ^^ 
cimetis to the becretary, as early, if' practicable, as the ISih of Ja- 
nuary. 

Nov 1,1848— 2t. 



B P.JOHNSON, 

Sscretor^. 



Mobile Seed Store. 

Agricultural etmd Horticultural Mam^fattwwf^ AgmtSy far tk» Mb 
qf /'.'ot0«, Straw CuUer$, Cam SMicrSj Hturowt, CuiUvaUfMt 
Se0d Planters^ tt aur Ranu^ fe.^ fe. 

n'^HE undersigned have been for many years devoted to the ad- 
JL vancement of Agricultural, Horticultural, and other sciemifie 
pursuits, for which a taste is advancing in this Slate rapidly, and be- 
yond any other period of its existence ; and aware or the want of 
an Agent located in Mobile, in who«e judgment in such affairs the 
citizens of this and the adjoining State and tlie proprietors can have 
confidence, and who would ts^ke a direct nud persounl interest in 
furthering the intnxluction of approved Agricultural and Harticul- 
turtU implements, tools and machinery, we are induced to open an 
Agency in litis city, devoied lo these branches aloue. From oar 
knowledge of, and acquaintance with the PMMttr* <f Alabama and 
M'ssiss'pyi, we arc onaMed to offer greater inducemems aiid facili- 
ties to Patentees and inventors f«r the sale of their articles, than can 
be obtained eUe where. Wc will open an exclusive 

AGRWULT.URAL AGENCY WAREHOUSE IN MOB J LB^ 

SCITED IO TUX SOUTHER.'« PLANTER. 

Inventors and Patentees are inviK-d to a rorrespondence (posi 
paid,) relaiing to Plows, Harrows, RiJIers, Cultivators, Horse Tow- 
ers, Grain aiwl Rice ThrtMhers, Hulling Maclunea, Fanning Mills, 
Cotton Gins, aud all other articles useful to Planters and Agricul- 
turists. 

We will act as Agents for responcible Nnraerymen and Horticul- 
turists, oa reasonable lernis, and will give prompt attention to the 
receiving and forwarding goo(.ls to the interior of the State free of 
charge. 

We will make prompt retoms of all business confided to ns. 

\jC/^ Agricultural Works received on commission. 

Mobile, Sept. 1H4«<. 8. B. NORTH & CO. 

Refer ro:— Hon. Joint 6a tlk„ Member of Congreas; Messrs. 
8TEWAXT & Katox, Km)s.; Campbfll it CiiATCDLEK, E^qs ; J. G. 
I, YON, Esq., U. R. Marshal; MesT^. LeBaron & So.n ; J. C. 
FIoDRES. Esq.: Tollier H. Misge. Esq.; Messrs. L. Mkrcramt 
ft Co. ; J. II- RivKRs ft Co. : Robert Desha ft Co. ; David •'^tod- 
DEX, Em]. ; LtJinER Tlckrr, Esq., publisher "Cultivator" and 
•'Horticulturist," Albany; A. B. Alle.n, F.sq., Editor "American 
Agr.cuhurist^*' New- York; Wm H. Starr, Esq , Kdi: or "Farmer 
and Mechanic,*' New York. 

Nov. 1.— 3teom. 
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Amarioui Imtitut* 

QOLD MEDAL 

Tfew-Tork ABTicnltBral Wanhoaae, 

BY A. B. ALLEN & CO. 

Sum. IWk IBl VfaltrSlml, ffcw Ynrk. 

rpHE rmptiintfwt kepi, emlmcs spwirdt ot FIPTT dll 

len, 8«a] Savcn.'HurK P^wen, Oryiii ijriullei, Thnthini 
FunidR MachiiHH, MilLa. H>r Cuiien, Cnni Shdlen, Shi 
SpHlci. Horn, !icjih«, Ribci. WapHw, Wh«lt. Cim, W 
(wTom. Piiinp^ Ries IlKethan ■•id HuUan, Bo^ Bcnpwi, 
tt, Cbuiw, Jtc Ac. Tb«a implnBaiH an ■HHl)' naik op 

Ouinifi, SWtIM HnM, lUmiw Taelh, inil Iroii mrk • 
eri, Ijugv MilK Siw MiUl, Se 
n Cicik ud fiunf— OiTenni liuuli wid >iu* kejH eoiM 

!<pnii|r W'bm, Ryt, Birley. Ouu. Cwn, Banw, t^u. Taniip, 
hMV. Becl, Caini, pinaiip, CldTer. ud Orui Seoli, iniptaire 
riaiiu a( E>ctiruc)ai. Ac . An. TiicH in mmolcil fmta am 

Afticui Ouiina, Lima, Planar of 

ri mtJ S\nii — Ordan taken Tof 1 



tii^Bnia Di 



JfricuJiana Baete— A geiwral and nried HaonDcnt ol t 

IVmlin HI CoKiipuiMta—sW kiub of Afrieiiltaral Prodi 

A CaaUfiK aC ihe aborc Implenienu. Reedi, Ae , of KM , 
hajtctaomtly jHiiBiraW wjih |ilaia*f will be Ibrwarded bj-miiil. 

Siihv(('[iiiaiii ID iha AHF.RICAN AORICULTURIST ncai 
Pri« tl per ye«r. Tor la number*, of 31 pigei each, myti oci 
Dumeimuilii Ulummed hsiI davtipiive of ilie Imint imptoveni 



.■Xi 



THS HORTICUI.TnRIBT, 
Joanal ot Rural Art and Rural Taste. 



»</"F 



fr., |v. 



rnms war* ii pnbliilied hy Ihe proprieior of " Tbe CnllJTntnr," 

talBniea are eDniiikled, inil Ibt ihiid ie imm in e-wrae of pobliea- 

aaali ««ainin|^ pvea. aiid embelliibad wih aH engnTed /ran' 
■iipieca, Hid illnatraled vnlb numerniia enftravioi* of Hunl Coiia. 

FnJB, Ftowerinf Shraba and PJaina. Ac , Ac. " 

Tiain.—Thr«Dnllan per year— Ttrocopleibr Pin IMIii*, 

whh \\\t Jmiiurr number. The bocli Vol*, and back Xoa. eai'i be 






will i« I 



aAnrbrat 



>id-iire, LUTHER TUCKER. 

ABaan Aiii»v, IStf. 



St«T«Ba> BpirmI Hay an' Straw Catlen. 



Ifachiner?, ^icai and PhUiwoplij' 
cal Apparaln, Ed^ Tunla. Ac. Ac- of Hie WDTCener Carniir Ha- 

Bepl. aoib, VTih, W, Snh, xnh. ISIS, Tbk coaimiitM »m com- 
pwd of Ave rwdenl* nf Worceeier eouuiy, each and ercry one 
beMi| prtKfienl mtrkanitt, inreiilfn and mannfHCdirera of maehi* 

counlry — ajid all pervounlTy aKtuaiiited wilh tSe teveral makcn of 

They lay jy " Tl* all aniclae re pnried upon by Ihem ha™ nn. 
dervone full icrcliiiyi and in every caea where pncticalitB, haw 
mutgecled Ihe claims of merii lo severe teat*.".^]| 

" Inelrncliooi h»Tiug been reeeited hy Ae eommiltee. aolborialnf 



' A inie ndial si 




















































the eyliiider, with etcaifhl kuini cr bbidea now 



"Ftm. The ilraln apnn Ihe edge of Ihe knila h ahlic|ue to its ro- 
I Willi Ihe perpendjculnr of the rylinder'* akjs, 






isider ihai the Raiial Si int knti 
the straight diaiin'nal tiiives, wl.i 



STErBlVS- BPTHAL HAT CUTTER b— .„ , ,. 

pie of ahspinlentle'e in ««. awl » nimple as any kind wiih sdniEhi 
diagonal HiiT™-«iid having a wttwir *«e*.-' — ■ -■ — ' 



Bs gond. if not the beet machine, ft 
ily lower Oiwi any other kind, will 



^1 such ii ih* bnrry, biidle. liiile time approfsiaied. did ni< 
— — 'y the poiv eeieciion of jndgea, thnf the rejiorfa al on 

neiii. panic ulari y nn acriciillural mnrtiineij, lo win 
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■ckool of Applied Cbemistrr, 

JwtiJ ID i*a " Jhfiraiiw ^ Fkihttfky ad (d Jni," <■ 

B. SiLLiHtH, Ja-i ProTHKir of Ckeminrrind the Uodnd SeiO' 

J. P. NniflR, PtDfsuor of Agncnllnnl CbamiiiiT. 

■1. Laberalory on (h« CoLT^^e f roDnk. wb« titrj btb dow pnpft> 
rod to recvir* pupila miptciti few) genenl cheniulrr. Tha Bvaicm 
pDnaail with Uio« who dciign u> becoms ckcmuu or lo vaaj ihs 
•eicnrs Mmuirely, h Ihoroifh and compleni. Uuch Budiiia iL- 






liiicrvlDgy uh) Melalliir^T/ c 



Tlu Lnalniclioii in (ho pnifuaorflhip of A^ncDliDml chsmis 
in*— *^-^ tQ dnilat at much b« pooiible. praclKil tloww wilh ilii 

Tilkaoaiueh of KJoicv axldll «iabl« hJRi Wreanu opoa ha 
It ptmaiM. •») u Budentand Ihecnal prioclplet upon whkli 

in lb* locluToa^ and Uioaaonlyof liieiimpleetplaiiaiiDiv; they wi" 
Itau be nddciwod by tboM wbo baro uevn devoted %aj alleiiiJo 

the winter of each jrw, commenciDf ill Jaminry uid eODiinuio 
aboot two mooihi, Ihete beiii| four Inelnrea in auh wsek. Th 
•BtvecH of lb* conn* will b«— the conpoeiteii and nalnra of ib 
aoil, iba Ham, and the aaimil— Ibeoriea of rMalion of erort, and i 
f*«aiiif — loode* of drainiii^tbfl difforout kjnde of mannro* — ihs 

Ten-booj* iiFill bi indicuod for ■tudj' during leiun bowi. 

mMtiT Ihui it liven in ih« tonne, and id qualify ibimKlTe* fur ms- 
king Dfdiiian i«ting> and qaalilaiin eieniiiiailoni o< m'i. ma- 
nun*, ILB i Ihia courie will occupy iwo houri ef fire day* in oncb 

^B Ae fcr the Leciure* on Afncaliaral Cbenwiry win be §10. 



niory dnriiiff the 



Tha fearoi 
ill eonrevpond wirh tlioae in Iba Aoaden 



pulmenu, »i» -."na wck. from iha ihiid Wedneeday of AigiM; 
IWD weelie fr«r the Snt Wedncediy in Junaiy i and Am wseti 

'"' ■ ■ ■ ,;s 



me of eacb laiaiioo, and are in length re^Hciinly, 

In Ihia tebncl wilt enjoy all the •dTutngu to be doiiTad 
riimriMl mean* of Lhe IjuIitnlicA in Ubranea, Inftmineiib 

The Miuenlogical and Ooologiral collceiKB il 
widely known aa one dT ifae bat in the couniry, and there are ima]. 

and Geoton, by Pror. B. J<ai.iUAH. Senior, and totba letinra* « 
N*lural Philouphy, by Prof. D. Otiurian. 

Imtriielion ii aba aemilMe in higher Maihemarica, jnEAginecr- 
tag and ibe n>e of inuminent*. in Philology, HiHoty, Orisnlal 
Laugnant, and Bellea l.eiiR*. 

The depanmein of Philotophy and Die Art* in Vala Colloga, of 
which Ibe School of Applied Chenmlry ii ■ pan, ha* beenorgani. 

Oe Mudie* enbne*d audet ta fonher Ihan iheji are punned hi ■ 
csHegiue come. Thnae who deain fDrihcr nilonnuioa on thia 
•ahiael, an raltond to Ik* anniul calaiogBa of iba inalilatiOD liir 
IMT, ■4& 
A eoUeg* (dacatiOB iiiHiihinreTarrequindof IbOH: whobaeom* 

Tb* Profann an ilw*^ Bcc**«ble to Ihoae who wiah lo eon- 

■ndanak* neh uialyHa ■■ iii*T be enlritued id ihen. I«uen at 

kniiliT will be pfonptly allended to. 

Immltiinl LwtmiKirr. rail ColHn. ymi-H'ma, JM. 1. IBW— U . 



rpBB nliennMT oflvn (c« 
1 lUiM and Ewe*, (rron 



T iDpenor Soalh down 
n old,) aonuief which 

nee *F*red, M raise up 



Enriand. Aiwlicalioii* niiy b* made either penmnalr cir by I*i1*r. 
■dfwedW lUokdlJ J HcD. MelNTVRB, Albany. 



To NnmrTBBB, Orcluirdlsta, mat Plaalen. 

'I'HE nbKrlbcr otTinlcr Mieit hi* Nunerie*. Plynwnlk. Maa^ 

I Pear, Quince. Cbeny. Plun, Ap^a. and Dwan Apple, (Pant- 
big Alio, the IbUnwiu onianwnial iree eiorA. frDm iwo id ibne 
fen blxh, uid itani, «& : HimnlaiB AA. Oak. Iliwlhoni, Elii, 
Bpaaiik ChaMiOl, Bona Chennni, Birch, Bieeh. AA, Nn-way 
Maple. Hweel Brier, Larch. 8coichGr,(Sn ) ailirH'lr,(lA.]B|)nt* 
&r. Iin 1 Norway Ir. (11).) Arlm Viue, (IS m.) 

a1h>, so of lhe finenaomof PBAR!l,uaidafduiddww&. 

Pricrd li*i* lant In pa*t paid applicant*. 

Ocl. l—» B. M WATSOIf. 



T«,57^ 



en, Plaiiwn. andHnel kecpen— to which tb* 
JAGGER, TREADWELL. k PBRBT, 
Eagle Fuundiy, No, 110 Beaver h., Allaaf- 



AcTicnllaial Wanthoiue and Seed Store, 

Cirair y irukiagu* and Xnkawgi 6lF.fli, B^/ote, W- T. 

WE h*Te opened an ntahliibmsnt of the abon kind in tki 
eily, aftd •h*ll keep coiwUnlly oo band, both at v^Hdeaale as 
reiail, oae of the lajgeii and be*i aaaoriTnepi* of ngrienllaml in 



rrs 



II and (h 



ibic dealer) 



1 Europe. Cloin 



BuIT*™pU' I- 



T. C. PETKRa * RBa 



in aa.' l>aring°Uie bM year Ihiy wer* inlrodared IMn 
England, by Mr. Slociun. of ityraewe They were Tery IbnaaUr 

8.'*. poblnl.ed in lb* Traa*aciKi« of tha New- York tMale Ag. HoT 



._ tna in lhe anici*. dtongh ib 
, uviuiv. VIII agent* are H I* Bnery, Albany, 
Willi*. KoAM, Ma*i ; Panoo* A DiekHKiii, 



&^.'» _ .. , „ 

John Mayher A 

juriif cvDiu. «a)i:iB, Newark, N. ' 

Ridge, N Y ; Jane* S. Browne, 

Troy; Hugh Van AlHTIW, lf--'~' 

P. O., Al 



', IW Pmnt Ittreet, New 
': B. HaabroDk, Sloaa 
ta. N. Y^ K. Warrn, 



oideri*! 



- -, . UUeai 

Mdi Pkrimgb Coyle, Wiaihingina, 

" \ddreal T.ORXNT 

N. V,. by wboB aB 



JAb Marker A f:*. 



Pmllm SHA Mw-Tart Cil*, 



liMilweiH* erar aOhrad Ibr ml* tm die gity ef New York, which 
will b* eoM M lower pricee IhM they ean b* obiained al any •ahtr 
eaUblirtHMnt Pnnhaiara wHI do will lo call and eitaniiwi Ibcir 
■ock bafive pvehaaing ebewtwre. Amonit ihe plair* adnnierd 
will be Iband J Maybci ft Ca'i eeletvaied and unequallnl FiiM 
Preraitm Eagle D Flow, wiibou donU Iba ban and ebo^w pluw 
la ha ha) in Iha tinittd Blale*. 
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FARMERS, READ THIS! 



HOLDEN'S COLLAR MAGAZINE! 

LARGEST! CHEAPEST!! BEST!!! 

SPI.E]fl>Il> WOOD ElfGRAVIIfOS EACH MOIfXH!! 

768 PAGES IN THE TOI.UMEIII 

VOLUME III COMMENGBS JANUARY 1, 1849. 



THIS imrivaUed Family Magazine, uiiivrnaUy aeknowledgad 
by the Presi a« ^iie b$u Amencao Periodical paWiriied, oflipra, at 
Hm commenceroeat of the 3d ▼olume, nniuaal iudDceraent* lo 
•obflcriben. lia feature* hereafter will It tmtinlw Anmiuitu inclo- 

AMERICAN VIEWS, 

AMERICAN PORTRAITS, 

AMERICAN TALES, 

AMERICAN SKETCHES. 
A teriee of engravings from the Paintings of our best artists, in- 
dvdingCole, Oiguooz. Dorand, iSdnoods, and others, is m Tigoroqe 
|irepax«tioii| and 4he facile pencil of the Inimitable 

DARLEY 
to DOW actjyely engaged ia enriching Holden with his 

Poitraits of the Pablie Men of America. 

The Portraits of distingnished American Divines 
will be eoniinned in everv number as heretofore, with life-like 
akeiebes of their lives and minitqry. Each niuiber wiU be filled 
with 

TALES, 
FOBMS, 
ESSAYS, 

REVIEWS, 

SKETCHES, 

TRANSLATIONS, 

TOPICS OF THE MONTH, 
and win embrace everything Amuntt^, lutiruuiv* oad RtadaNe, 
BOW in progrera in the world. 

As a Family Magazine, the Editor is confident that norivahry can 
aSect, or oppottiioii lessen its vulae and worth, and he offers it to 
the world as, in tone, character, literary merit and Ulustrative 
beaaty, 

Tlie iniodel iniaffazine 

OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY!!!! 
No family in the land can aflbrd to be without Holden in iu» circle : 
lor when such a periodical can be obtained one year for the trifle of 

ONE DOLLAR, 

who will not wish to sabtcribe ? 

Tftc grmt featun of HoUem is, ^ai ukiU bring peetUimrlg AmtT' 
imM in mntimetu and/eding, it giUkert and tmbtdits all tlu beaniiu 
^ tkt Ftfnck, EngUtk and Amtrifon PtricdieaU, wkiU ditearding 
w«»r fuUiet and victg. A eombination of the Encyclopedia, the Oa- 
s«flMr,iA« QuartMfly Rgvitip,and the WcJuy Newspaper, it is ffet sepa- 
tuts and distinct from aU^ but possuing enough qf their various 
fuai^fieations to commend itself to every reader. 

See what the Press says of Holden : 

***** The Editor^s table is very rich and amosing^in some 
respects eqoal to that of the Knickerbocker.**— JV Y. Evati^ist 

O" HokOBif 's 0OI.LAK Maoazirk for September is an excellent 
nnmber. The literary contents are varied and interesting | the 
sketches of living American Poets and Divines canndt fail of giving 
the work a very popular character. The Editor's table is lively 
and piquant, atKl the book notices copious and candid. We un- 
demand the circulation of thb magaane is rapidly increasing. 

Horace Greeley, of du N. Y. Tribune. 

HoLDSK^s DoLLAB Maoazi:«z —The September number of this 
work has been received, and to simply say that it is a valuable pub- 
lication, would not be doing ju.tiice to its merits. It is the best of 
Magazmes, and most soon a»isume its place at the head of the lite- 
rarv press —Democrat, Bloomsbury, N. Y. 

HoLDKH*s Dollar Maoazi.'vk.— The August No of this sterlii^ 
joomal is nuw upon our table. In glancing over its conieuis we 
are forcibly struck at the superior arrangement of everything ap- 

Sertaining to Literature and Art. The articles are all of a high or- 
er, far surpas«inr anything that appears in '* Graham's," or "Oo- 
^toy's lifidy's Book." The typography of the number before ns, is 
most excellent, vieing in whiteness or paper and clearness and tlis- 
linctness of type, with any similar work published in the United 
States — Repuhliatn, Jackson, Tenn. 

BoLi>xii*s Dollar Maoazixx is the moat interesting production 
of popular literature that we kmiw. The price, as its name im- 
plies, is but one doUar a year, and we reeummeiid everybody to 
sobsrribe ft>r it — Advertiser, Lowell^ Mass. 

** We believe there is no other periodical published in America 
that coniaiiw so much choice rending matter, and such excellem 
engravingH, for so little money.'* — Star, Houston, Texas. 

Over three thousand Are hundred s'milar notices have been re- 
ceived, but these must srffice- 

The object of the Editor lias been (o give a Three DoUir Maga- 
Mins/ar one third price, and a gtauce at Bulden's will show the re- 



sult Now, be only asks the support of the community, and in ta 
turnwiU'give improvemenis as they are demanded. 

HC^ Now is the time to subscribe, as those sendii^ firat will re- 
ceive the first impressioiM oi the engravings. The Nop. ean ba 
furnished from July, 1848, if wished by subscribers~-4hat 
commencing the previous volume. 

TBRMS FOR 1S4»>(IN ADVANCE.) 

1 copy 

6 copies, 



.one year, #100 

»' ....i 400 



copies. 



u 



15 00 



PREMIUM X 



postmasters, fhrmers or others, sending twenty names and fifteen 
dcllars, will receive Vol 11. of Hokleirs Magazine, handsomely 
bound in muslin nnd gilt edged ! 

Address, (post paid,) 

CHARLES W. HOLDEN. 
109 Nassau Strmt, New-York. 

p. 8. Editors copying the above prospecttu and this notice, and 
noticiiw the Magazine editorially, will be entitled to the second v(4- 
ume of Hcridens Magazine handsomely bound in muslin and gilt 
edged, and in addition a splendid fbll length Engraving, on tinted 
paper, of Horace Greeley, Editor of the New York Tribune, 
drawn from life by Waliin, and engraved by Richardson. The book 
will be mailed to such papers almit the 15th of January, when it 
will be ready, on the reception of a paper containing the advertise- 
ment and notice marked Editors copying this and noticing motuhly, 
will also receive the Magazine each month fl>r the coming year. 

To the Fkunilies of American Farmers* 

Farmbbs ! if yon wish a good, cheap, elegant and useful MagR- 
aine, one which you can admit into your families as a stridy mo> 
ral work, one which every female in the land can read withow 
fear of meeting anything to cause the blush upon the cheek; if you 
wish to intniduce into the family circle a work which is not made 
op entirely of Paris Fashion Plates, and Fancy Portraits and love- 
stories, but rather a mixture of the useful with the agreeable, the 
instructive with the pleasant, then throw aside the prospectuses oi 
three dollar magazines, with nothing to recommend them but 
their flimsy engravings, many of them reflexes only of second rate 
Englifdi and French pictuies, and turn to the real and auliatantial 
work advertised above. For one dollar, it gives every month sixty 
four pages of reading and a nnmber of beautiAil wood eiigratings, 
and for all charges but one dollar for a year's subscription. Com- 
pare the January So. of Hoklen's with any three dollar magazine 
in the country, and then see which you pronounce the best. The for- 
mer (fur January) couiaine. 1st, a splendid Engraving of Thomas 
Cole'a Painting of Genesee Falls, size of a full pege-lhl, a portrait Oi 
Louis Blanc, of Paris, drawn by Count DH'rsay, nnd engraved for 
Holden— 3d, a portrait of Dr. William Turner, of New-Yorh, the 
distinguished founder of the American chroiKMliermal systvm or 
medicine, a spleiidid engraving — 4th, the Athniieum, of Manchester, 
England, a fine pirinre— 5ih, a full length Portrait of Horace Gree- 
ley, Editor of the New York 1 ribune, from a daguerreotype by A. 
Mttraiid, drawn by the well knovm Wallin, and engraved in ex- 
quisite style by Richardiiou. of New- York — 6th. a P<»rirait of Rev. 
Dr. Chester Dewey, of Rochester, N. Y., well known as the Prin- 
cipal of a c<41egiaie schoo!, and Professor in various institutions in 
the comitry— 7th, illustrated topics of the month, containing an in- 
itial letter 

Can any three dollar Magazine surpass the above list of engra- 
vings ? What is better, iloldeii's Magazine will contain each 
month, an equally splendid array of engravings. Among the eon- 
tri'jutors the present month we need only name Hi^race Greeley, 
Park Benjamin, W. H. C. Hosroer. ** Harry Franco,'* AugUAtiae 
Duganne, William Wallace, C. W. Holden. aiKl others ton nu- 
merous to mention. Are our contributors even surpassed by any 
three dollar publication I 

Now what we ask of Farmers through the country is this : I^l 
your sons make an eflbrt among your neighbors to form a club ; 
any young man can easily raise a list ot four name* without any 
trouble at $1 a year. If he does so he can secure a copy for him- 
self without any expense, and if he gets twenty name*, he can not 
only have five extra copies, but will receive the second volume of 
the Magozine splendidly bound, according to the oflfer in the pre- 
miums above. 

Farmers, ii not this proposal worthy your earnest atleniioii? If so, 
forward your subscriptions lo the vubscriber Mhe moiirv in advance 
and post paid) whfnever the list is ready. Be panicufur nnd state 
with what month you vi ish to commence. 

C. W noLDKN, 
ICP Nassav Sirtet. A'l ir- Yo^. 
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Preminms for Sabecriben to The CnltiTator. 

TO A6SKTB, POSTMA8TEB8| &C. 

i S an inducement to greater activity en the pan of those to 
-^ whom we are atready under so many obligations for their an* 
uaal efforts to procure subscribers to Tiis CuUivator, the publisber 
offers the foUowiug Premiaras for subscriptions to the volume for 
1649: 

1. To the cme who shall send us the largest number of subscribers 
to The Cultivator for 1849, with the pay in advance, at the dob 
price of 67 cents each, previous lo the 90th of March next, the sum 
of FIFTY DOLLARS, to be paid in Agricultural and Horticultural 
Books, and to include a compleie set of Into CuUiveuor from its com- 
mencement to the end of 1847—15 vols, bound, at •18}— and the 
first and second vols, of Thb HosTictrLmtlST, bound, at #7. 

9. To the one sending us the next largest number, the sum of 
FORTY DOLLARS, in booka, and to include sets of The Cultiva- 
tor and The Horticulturist, as above. 

3. To the one sending us the next largest number, the sum of 
THFKTY DOLLARS, m books, and to include ten volumes of The 
Cultivator, bound, at $13, and the first and second vols, of the Horti- 
euliurist. 

4. For the next largest list, the sum of TWENTY DOLLARS, 
in liooks, to include the first four volumes of the new series of The 
Cultivator, and the 1st and 9d vols, of The Horticulturist. 

6. For the next largest list, TEN DO LIARS, in books. 

0- For the Fivk next largMt lists, each the 1st and 9d vols, of 
The Horticulturist, bound, fT. 

7. For the next Txif largest lists, each, a e<9y of the 9d vol. of 
The Honicultunst, bound, 93jS0. 

& For the Tkn next largest lists, each, vols. 5 and 6 of The Cul- 
ivator, for 1838 and 1839, the last two edited by Judge Buel, aod 
»?^ilaining his portrait 

9. For ihe Tbn next largest, each, a copy of Downinff*s Fruits 
and Fruit Trees, or any other work to the same amount, #1.60. 

10 For the Txn next largMt, each, a copy of Tbomas' Fruit 
Cultnrist— M cents. 

(CT* In all cases, the payments most accompany the orders for 
ike papers. 

(tT* rhe books, in addition to those named, to make up the seve- 
ral Aums offf^rtrd, may be selected by the person entitled to them. 

Patagronian Gnaao* 

A*^* PER TOR lot of Patagoaian Ouano just landing— put up in 
^'vj^hx caskn, thus preserving all the ammonia — for sale at two 
( ' Mi« per Ih.. ai the Agriculritfal Warehouse of S. C. HLLS& CO., 
IJ I'uliuu ijireci, New- York. Oct. 1, 1648.- 



DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 

The Farmer, tbe ftardener, and the Frnit-Growery 

IKLVSTEATED WITH KtJMCBOUS ENGKAVINGS OF 

Houses f J^amsj Farm Tmplemenity Domestic ^mimaUf 
Plants, Fruits f ^c, ifc. 

' IHE CULTIVATOR enters upon its sixteenth volume, (the 0th 

t of the *' new !««ries,'*) on the 1st of Jan., 1849. For a period 
of fiAeeo years, it has eqjoyed a circulation, and exerl^ an influ- 
ence, not exceeded it is believed, by any other jouruul in the coun- 
try. Thai its interest acd usefulness have been eusiained from 
year to year, we have ihe m^st abundant evidence in it^i large sales, 
notwithstandwg the multiplicity of agricultural journals winch ha^e 
come uno existence within tbe imst few years. It will be c^ur aim 
to render it f(V the future, not only wortliy ihe support of our rural 
population, but absolutely necewary to all who wnuM keep them- 
selves well informed as to the progress of agricultural improvement, 
both at home and'abroad- Keeping con^iantly in view tlie great ob- 
ject for which Thb Cultivator was esiabliifhed, — *'To iMraovs 
THK Soil and tub Mind,"— no effort will be spared to fill its pa- 
ges with soch matter as is best adapted to call into action the men- 
tal and physical energies of its readers, — to awaken inquiry as to 
the best and toon profitable methods of farming, and to incite to ef- 
forts to carry them into effect. 

Particular attention will be paid to Rvbal Abchitxcttos. and 
numerous Designs of Farm BtiiLDiKOs. GATsst Fbncxs, and Ob- 
HAMBNTAL .STRVCTtraxs, wiU bc given — to the department allotted 
to ** Thb Gardxn and thx Orchard,^' which will be conducted 
by John J. Thomas, well known ns the author of the "Fruit Cnl- 
turist,'* and a practical Horticulturist of great skill— to .*''Domxstic 
AND Rural EU;onomt," and to the ** Disbabxs ov Ahimals," a 
suhiecl of increasing interest to fnrmers. 

TxRMS — For single copy, SI— for seven copies, $5 — for fiAeen 
copies, 910, and for any larger number at the same rate. All pay- 
ments to be -made in advance- All !Kub«riptions to commence with 
th e_y<rt ume, and none received for less than a year. 

[G^ Postmasters and others interested in Agricultural improve- 
ment in all parts of the Union, are respectftilly invited to act as 
Agerts for The Cultivator, and to send on clubs of suhecribers for 
the vol. for 1849. Specimen Nos. and I^nvpeciuMs will be furnish- 
ed to all post-paid applicants. LUTHER TUCKER. 

Albany^ Dec IS48. 

Maryland Famui For Sale* 

THE Subscriber having established an Agency for tbe sale of 
RKAL ESTATE in Baltimore and Harford counties, Mary- 
land, offers for sale, among many others, the followijig improved 
Atrms, all of which are in the immediate vicinity of turnpikes and 
lime: 

117 acres, thirteen miles from Baltimore, 
adjoining the above, 
fourteen miles from Baltimore, 
nine miles from Baltimore. 
fiAeen miles from Baltimore, 
twelve miles from Bahimore. 
seven miles from Baltimore, 
eighteen miles from Baltimore, 
nineteen miles from Baltimore, 
eighteen miles from Baltimore. 
Also an old Tobacco Farm of great noiwroi fertility * eighteen miles 
Aom Baltimore, and two from limestone, will be sold in loti to suit 
purchasers, at from ten to twelve dollars per acre, one third cash, 
and the balance hi six years. 

The prices of the improved fhrros range from fifteen to thirty dol- 
lars, one third cash, balance in from Uiree to five years. The cli- 
mate is very healthy, tbe water good and very plentiful, and tha 
timber (principally chestnut,) abundant. 

All communications, (post paid) will receive immediate attentioik 
Persons wishing to view these lands, will, on implication to 
STKEET'8 BULL'S HEAD TAVERN, North F'ront Street, Bal- 
timore, be forwarded to my residence, eighteen mi|es from the city. 

W. B. 
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Ctbnate aiitr {hrobacts of Moracto. 

IiMtef tnm thfl U. S. Conral. 

"Lmmd V *• JAm," Aivv, Xw «, IStS. 

FaixiTD TucEsm — When, three jetin *go, I wrote 
tny Ust cHnunaDiiHitiaa for joor exoelleat Cultirktor, 
from aj little Rard Oothie Cottage at Elmwood, an 
the hanks of lh« Onieeee, at Boobeeter, I little thought 
that n; luxt ironld be addreued to joa from an anti- 
qu&teil Moorish inaiuioD, on the banks of the Straits of 
Oibraltar, in loah a strange, wild, mtfiM cotintiy as is 
this " Laud of the Moors." And mnoh leas did I ex- 
pMt, white onltiTating m; rata bags* and rearing mj 
Sfaort HorM aad Henlonb, in the Talla; of the Qene- 
see, erer to be engaged in ouItiTating the Orange, the 
Fig, the Olite and ^e Pomegraaale, aad training bj 
fleet barb, or Arabian oharger, oa the p9uns at Aftiea. 
Yet all these strange and nnlbrBaesii transitions bare 
taken place in three short rears, besides a great rarie- 
tj of equally inooogriKnis iooideats which hare trans- 
[rired in the interini. Bnt ;oa know that a lore at 
change, and a propensitj for adventnte and sxperiment, 
are oharaotaristicii of Ike people <il Yankeedom ; and 
he mmt bs sadly deficient in the sttribatee pertaining 
to a geDoine son of Yankee-land, who has not, as ooca- 
eion naj ofler, the ingenoitj and taot to torn his hand 
to vtj employment that naj smt his fanojr or oonTeoi- 
ea o e ' whs th sr it be that of an amateur oultiTator ol 
oator*^ prodootioDs, either in the frigid or torrid sonee, 
in the temperate Or tropioal elimea-'whether it be in 
wielding a pmning kBifa or an editorial pen — plowing 
the land or plowing the sea — whether in catting the 
Oordion knot of pt^tioal taotieiaua, or the knotty limbs 
of an Dnsoond sapling— or whether in tnoding the 
tbomy paths of palitioal strife, or the more dignified 
and jdeaui^ walks of diplomatio life. This versality 
of temper and oharacter, which so pemliiu'ly obarao- 
leriaes the American peo]^, seems strange and onao- 
ooDntaUe to Earopeans, althongh little is thought of it 
among oorselTea. 

Before leating New-Tork, I promised to eomplr with 
jour request, to gire yon some soooont of the obmata, 
■oil, prodaotions, modes of oultivation, Ito., in the Em- 
pire of Moroeoo. Bat I have been so short a lime in 
this cooatfj, tbat I haT* not yet had an opportunity of 
efaaerriag jMrMM^Iy, all the diOercot operations of 
these straage p«ople; and as they all speak in unknown 
toDgnes, <at least to me,) but little idea oaa be 
obtained by their descriptions, and I fear, therefore, 
that I shall not at this time be able to aflbrd mooh ei- 
ther to instruct or interest joor readers. 

Tangier is in latitude 35° 48. I srriTed here on the 
14th tJ July. Prerioos to leaving mj oountry, my 
fnends thought it woold be improdent in me to reach 
this hot, scorching climate, in the height of its mid- 
sDmmer heal. Bat yoo may be sarprised, as 1 have 
been, to learn that the heat of summer is not near as 



intense here as in the United 8 
DorthwardlT stales of New- York, Vermont, Ite. I 
commenoed on the 37th cf Jnly, noting the temperature 
by my thermometer, at 9, 12, 4 and 6 o'clock, and hare 
kept it up nearly every day since ) and fi^m that dale 
to tbe 20th of Beplember, the mercury nerer roee aboTo 
TTi, nor fell below 70| degrees. It is the most uni- 
form climate that I hare eTer Ured under; we hate 
almost constantly fresh sea brtacta, which Tory much 
temper the beat of the son. I happened (o notioe ia 
a New-York paper, that the thermometer at Washing- 
ton, on the aSth of July, was at 86° ; htrt it was at 
73 on the same day. We had «« rain< Xtrt during tie 
s, acr until the 20tfa of September, and 
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dnced its usual ^nndaaee. While the pasture li 
the Tallejs and on the ap-lands, were baked so hwd 
that they erftoked open, laaring fissures large enoogfa, 
in some instances, to admit a donkey's hoof, yet the 
grirands, Titieyards, (to., which * a— .■. 

of tillage, did not appear to i 

We had a bw days of rain hare, tbe latter part of 
September and the forepart of October, iriudi gaTe ■ 
Tory rapid growth to Tcgetatioa, maUag a most r*- 
raarkable change in the appearanoe iM the whole 
landscape around. The weather, for the la^t two Mr 
three weeks has been clear akd remarkably mild. SUoa 
the oommenoeinent of this month, the thermometar hu 
ranged at aboot 65 degrees, and the people are now 
maUng ibeir gardens, planiing ibeir Tegetablea— aad 
in many innanoea, these prodaetioas are alr«e4ly op, 
and looking fresh and gfeen. During a short ride into 
the country yesterday, I saw the heaths, in some plaoee, 
literally oorered with a most beantifdl wild flower, a 
species of the oro«us. Tbe pear, tbe cherry, ^lum^ 
orange, bo., are in blossom. It is no nnususl thing to 
see the fig, orange, and other trees, bsTing on them at 
tbe lesu iMHt, Crtak budding Uossoms ai^ ripe Ennt. 
The fresh jif is a most delloiou fruit, audit oomes on ia 
such a contrnDoos snoeeaaloii that we haie il in perliM> 
tioa daring neariy the whole snmmer and antnmn. It 
may seem eomewhat paradonoal to say that one kind of 
this frnit is green when ripa, and another black whea 
green — yet such is the fast. 

Most of the tropical Iroit* grow here in perfactiim— 
the orange, lemon, lime, plantain, banana, flg, oIIt*, 
date, be., and the grapes are delicioas. There era 
great rarietiea of this execlleat fruit — some white, 
some Uack, and seme of a wine color; the mnscatela 
are very fine, and Ibere is a kind whioh, from their r»- 
markabis length, and delioate, slender tapering form, I 
■hodld call "the lady's finger," that are of a rich, sweet 
flavor. Wo have had ripe grapes here since the Hud- 
dle of July — a single oloster which was senl roe by a 
friend, weighed th^ poands. This lozuriras fruit may 
be boaght bere during moat or all of the snmmel 
montha lor o»* ttnt ptr peaad ; fine oranges and tg«. 
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equal to about half a dol* 

Egyptian corn, sells for about 

also Indian corn, aboat the 

oats of consequence raised. 

.^V*""*' fuiriey •"'^ aldora are sown in January j the first 

'*'.^J!!^'!f''^^^TI^i^!^^'r^^'T!!,hBrre3ted in June and July, and the aldora in 



^ - __ ,^ , '^yid ^'* K-^dS •nd / by their constant exposure to the hot sun of these lati- 

^- ^!#' -^ ^g lA* ^SlT'/'"* '*^* h^ ^Httut, the I tudcs; and they all have immensely long, slim, branch 

*^ ^^^ ^'^^^her^ Sfheiiot^f *°f 1*1,- Ureh and inff horns: the bulls are no exception in this particular ; 

-^. ? —^intaiii laorei, ui« J»r« > « - .... 




i^S^^"^^^ ^^^ -^^ --^ 

^f^be •!:S^pting circumstances, my 
Ilf^^^Ji'thord'return. I have purchas- 

--.^^^ ^^•'i^?^^'!^«I^d, and which, although some- 
^•^^^-^^-^ ^,%^t of proper care and attention 
^ J? 1*» 5^^ has nerertheless, a large variety of 
^ ' ^^ ^^g **' ^ a «niaU assortment of oranges, 
r^*i ^g*' with pears, peaches, apricots, 
,^ ^^^^f jji'e; these latter are much inferior to 

•^If^frf*"^*^^ ^u^ olaMW, and I have ordered an as. 
fZ^^^^f ^r ^fThe hesi varieties of our American 
^e^Ct*^^ ^€ •; friend Moulson, of Rochester, which I 
*J^^«s*J^^ <»7 ip my li«l« domain, as toon as they ar- 
\M^^f **^ P*** with a wnall, choice assortment of flow- 
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^<Ji*^3 *re**** J ^eld »e«d»> which I have ordered to be 
\fi^^', .^3^ ^tb6 trees; and I may hereafter advise you 

^ ^ ^^«- "^ "*? experiments. 

.« f,t»® t>|antation is situated on the slope or ter- 
J2^ 'l^^^^t.'ll a few rods outside of the city walls. 
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verdant cane, al- 



'of » "!jth a hedge of the ever 
/«i»e**'ftLe» to twenty feet high,) and commands fine 
^^m^y f%e surrounding orange groves and vineyards, 
vi»'**^!^.^n peaks of Morocco, and the time-renowned 
??i>tUars of Hercules "—as woU as of the castle and 
InJner portion of the town, and a delightfiil water view, 
l^^rlooldng the Bay and the Straits, with the moun- 
tains of Andalusia, and the rocky fortress of Gibraltar, 
peering up in the gray distance; all vessels going 
in or out of the Straits, pass within range of our view. 
Labor here is remarkably cheap. The usual price 
for gardeners and other laborers, per day, is but two 
and a-half ounces or dooes, which is equal to only 14 
ct^ti our money. The usual hours of labor are from 
fonrise to 4 o'clock P. M., wUhoult gtoppingfor a re- 
gular meal. But if these Moors and Arabs work 
eheap, they also live cheap ; they will work all day on 
a small bit of bread and a handful of dates, or an 
onion. 

Most kinds of provisions are likewise cheap. Beef 
is usually about 4 cehts per Moorish pound, which is 24 
mnces, or a pound and a-half, our weight. Eggs, one 
doce, or about 5| cents per dozen; chidkens, from three 
to four doces each. Potatoes are dear, from two to 
three cents per lb. There is no reason for this, that I 
know of, excepting that it is too laborious raising them ; 
Ibr I believe that nothing of the rot has yet appeared 
in the potatoe here. I do not find any of the sweet pota- 
to raised here ; I intend to try them . Butter is not sold by 
the pound ; it is brought to market in small, earthen jars 
of various sizes, and sold by the lump. It is churned in 
goat skins, is as white as lard, and is generally dirty 
stufi*, not fit to eat. We pay two and sixpence, 31^ 
oents, per pound for English or Irish butter, of a passa- 
ble quality, which we obtain through Gibraltar. Why 
do not some of our Yankee dair3rmen send over a cargo 
oC their fine butter for this market ? They might make 
n good speculation by it. Barley sells for three to four 
deoes a mood— which weighs 27 lbs.— «nd wheat from 



on the contrary, I should think they excelled the rest 
of the herd in this respect. The cattle all seem to be 
of a hardy nature, and keep in good condition on very 
slight feed ; the cows, I believe, are about of a medium 
rate as milkers. The sheep are of a good size and 
fine form, but, judging from those that have come un- 
der my observation, they appear quite inferior as to 
wool: — they have very long, heavy fieeces, but they 
are much too coarse. The goats are the finest, I think, 
that I ever saw. Their long, fine, glossy fieeces, hang 
in rich profusion from their sides, resembling the most 
beautiful silk — ^their color is generally black — a few are 
white, and some are black and white. 

This is the commencement of the tkeep ftetwal of 
the Moors, and thousands of sheep and goats have been 
thronging the markets for a week past. You could 
not go through the streets without meeting— here a 
Moor leading a bock or wether by the horns — ^there, 
one with a sheep's hind legs in his hands, trundling 
him along on his fore feet, after the wheel-barrow fash- 
ion—and yonder a wild-looking Arab, with a live sheep 
across his shoulders and around his neck. 

In thinking of the dreadful slaughter to be made 
among these poor animals, I could not help repeating 
the words of the poet: 

" The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day 
Had he thy reMOO would he skip and play V* 

But of all the domestic animals of this ooimtry, the 
Arabian horeeey or barbs, as they are called, are the 
most noble and beautiful. They are, in fact, renowned 
the world over, for their noble qualities and superior 
points. I have had the good fortune to obtain one of 
these fine, pure blooded stallions. Although but four 
years old, he stands full sixteen hands high, is of a jet, 
glossy black color, with a beautiful mane, a long sweep- 
ing tail, a finely arched neck, and clean limbs ; and his 
movement is as light and graceful as that of a gazelle. 
He was procured for me of a Kabyle chief, in one of 
the interior provinces, through the exertions of a kind 
friend. Several of my consular colleagues have beau- 
tiful specimens of these noble barbs. The Moors and 
Arabs are strongly attached to their horses, and are 
very reluctant to part with them ; they pet thiHn, caress 
them, and even kiss them; and it is eaid tliey treat 
them with more kindness and fondness than they do 
their wives; but that must of course, be a scandal ! 
The power of endurance which these horses possess, is 
truly surprising; they will travel day after day, over 
sandy plains or rocky mountains, on an amoimt of feed 
that would scarcely sufiice for a sheep. 

Horses are not allowed to be taken from this country 
without paying an export duty of one hundred dollars 
each ; excepting that, as a matter of courtesy, the Em- 
peror gives to the various Consuls General residing 
here, the privilege of shipping one occasionally, to their 
several countries. Mares are not allowed to be taken 
away at any price, and an export duty of $10 per head 
has to be paid for shipping bullocks from here. 

No such thing as a wagon or wheeled carriasre, was 
ever seen in this country. Horses, camels, mules and 
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donkeysi or aases, are naed as beasts of burden; bot 
the beast of all work and all drudgery is the donkty ; 
on his back are borne loads of wood, stone, straw, sand, 
lumber, manure, wild Arabs, live sheep, and in face, 
everything portable. A drove of forty of these ani- 
mals marched in defile before my door the other day, 
all laden with sand, to be used in re^building a portion 
of the consular house. 

On market days (which take place on Thursday and 
Suftday of eyery week,) hundreds of these patient ani- 
mals, and hundreds of camels, may be seen winding 
their way along the rugged mountain passes, and 
through the interrening viilleys, and pouring from the 
hill-sides into the market place, (or soco, as it is call- 
ed,) laden with the strangest looking cargoes and 
most wild and grotesque looking beings that man eyer 
looked upon. You will see the wild Bedouin Arab 
from the desert, the ebony negro, the fierce mountain- 
eer, the swarthy Kabyle— many with their huge shoul- 
ders and bronzed breasts, and their long brawny arms 
and legs, entirely naked — some mounted on lumbering 
camels, some on mules and asses — ^with the tattered 
remnants of their garments streaming to the breeae— - 
some dashing onward on foot, driying droyes of beasts 
before them: — and then, as they enter the soco, to see 
them running furiously through, and mingling with, a 
crowd of a thousand persons, composed of troops of 
fine, manly looking Moors of the town, with their 
white flowing haiks and their snowy- white turbans— and 
sharp-eyed Jevrs, with their dose black caps, shrug- 
ging their shoulders and seeking for a dose bargain— 
and amidst all this, to hear the loud yells, the almost 
deafening clamor and confusion of tongues, which rend 
the air — such scenes as these — so strange and so noyel, 
combining the oriental with the grotesque, the sayage 
and the ludicrous, are beyond any thing that the wild- 
est imagination, in its strangest flights of fancy, can 
well conoeiye of. 

But I am digressing. In speaking of the domestio 
animals of this country, I omitted to notice ttointf for 
the yery good reason that here they rank as wild ani- 
mals instead of domestic. You are aware that the 
creeds of the Jews and Mahomedans interdict the use 
of pork. Consequently, there is nothing of the swine 
species to be found in this country, excepting the wild 
Boar; and these are quite abundant. Hunting the wild 
boar, is rare sport, and yery exciting, withal. I haye 
been on one of these wild forajs among the mountains, 
and had two fair shots at a young Boar, and one at an 
Ichneumon, but my little daughter, who accompanied 
me to our encampment, says that I was '' too humane 
to kill the poor creatures." I was obliged to accept 
of her ironical apology, for the want of a better one. 
Our party, however, killed two huge wild Boars, and I 
most confess that my ** humanity" did not depriye me 
of the groHfieatian of " being in at the death." They 
had immense tusks, and would weigh, I judged, 2001be. 
each, although they were not fat. Their hair was of 
a dark iron gray color, and quite coarse. The meat 
of the wild Boar is sometimes very tender and of good 
flavor. 

I have been trying to procure a young wild Boar to 
■and you alive, but have not yet succeeded; for neither 
the Moors nor Jews dare be seen bringing one of them 
in — they dare scarcely touch these " unclean beasts,? 
as they regard them. They do occasionally, however, 
slip a pig under their haik or blanket, and bring them 
stealthily into town. When I succeed in obtaining one, 
I will send him to you, if yon wish. If they will not 
beat your neighbor Bement's Berkshires in bearing 
down the scales, they certainly will in rwming. L€icke§ 
put up for market, sell here for $14 per 1,000. 

Well, I find I have written you a long, miscellane- 
ous letter, without touching upon half the subjects I 



designed to. As to the modui opermndi of tilling the 
soil, sowing and planting, and harvesting the yarious 
orops'-tbe qualities of soil, and many other like matters 
-^I shall have to defer a description of them until ano- 
ther time ; if, perchance, you and jrour readers are not 
sated with a perusal of tkia lengthy, disjointed letter, 
which I have been obliged to dash off in great haste, 
without regard to method or sjrstematio arrange- 
ment. 

I must, however, before dosing, notwithstandiBg its 
irrelevance, tell yon of a Btlf-returrectitm which took 
place here the other day. Some two or three weeks 
since, while passing across the soco, or market place, 
I saw a troop of Moorish cavalry winding their way 
up the crooked road leading from the beach ; after them 
and with another detachment of cavalry in the rear, 
came about one hundred prisoners, on foot, marching in 
single file, with a long, heavy chain extending along 
the whole line, resting on the shoulders of the prison- 
ers, with a smaller lateral chain fastened around the 
neck of each prisoner, and made fast to the main chain. 
In this position they were marched from the prison at 
Tetuan (about thirty miles distant) for the purpose of 
being secured in the castle at Tangier. On the way, 
and just before reaching this place, one of the prisoners 
fell, exhausted with fatigue. On taking him up, they 
found him lifeless. When they arrived at the soco, it 
was nearly sunset ; the cavalcade halted, and the offi- 
cers held a consultation as to what should be done with 
the poor fellow's remains. They finally determined to 
deposite them in an open '' saint's house," which stands 
near the centre of the market place, until morning, 
when they would have them interred. The body was 
taken upon the shoulders of three or four Moors, and, 
with the legs and arms dangling, as they passed by 
where I stotxl, thus conveyed to this temporary deaSl 
house, and there lefl, without a single watcher to guard 
it firom violation. * * * * In the OMMming, they found 
that the dead man had mm aisoy / 

Yours, truly, T. H. H. 

P. 8. It may not be known to the American commer- 
cial interest that there has recently been a rmdieml rs- 
duetUm in the tariff import duties of this oountry. The 
duty used to be 20 per cent--4t is now reduced to ttn 
per etnt. ad eolorcsi— on all articles imported save on 
iron, which is reduced from $5 to 4 per cwt. Raw 
cotton to $3 per cwt. ; raw silk from $1 to 60 ets. per 
lb. It is hoped that this favorable change may give a 
new impulse to our commerce with this ooontry. 



To Pmsvxirr a Cow moM Kicxuro.-^An exchange 
paper states, that a piece of wood in the shape of the 
hind leg of the cow, and made to fit the gambrel or 
hock joint, may be strapped and buckled on the leg so 
as wholly to prevent her from kicking. 

Acnxs or Land in England.— The total acreage 
of England, is said to be 32,343,400, which is divided 

as follows:-— 

Btatote seres 
Amount of arable lands and gardens, • . . • 10,251,800 

Meadows, pastures, and marshes, 15,379,200 

Wastes capable of improvement, 3,454,000 

Incapable of improvement, ••• 3,256,400 

To xxTKBMiNATB Somftu..— Sow clovcr seed very 
thickly, with a small portion of timothy. 

Sale or SHoxT-HonNS in England. — ^At the recent 
sale of Sir Charles Knightly, twelve bulls and bull 
calves brought the sum of £769, 13s., ($3,853.26.) 
One thirteen months old, brought 140 guineas, (9700.) 
Another six months old, 115 guineas, ($575.) At 
another sale, 16 animals brought an average of £49' 
($265) each. At another very large sale, the average 
obtained was £30, 9s., ($151.25) each. 
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0ttgge0tton0 for iixntterB. 

The Stadr of BTatiire Recommended. 

£2>iTO&f CuLTiTATOB — ^Much has been said and writ- 
ten within tke laat few years on the importance of the 
study of Natural Soienoe to the farmer; stDl, we think 
the subject is so important that there is little danger of 
too much being said. The study of Natural History 
has reoeired so little attention in the United Sutes, that 
▼ery few Xarmers hare a fanuUar knowledge of Chemis- 
try, Geology, Mineralogy and Botany, not to mention 
Entomology, which may be said to be in its infancy in 
this country, a large portion of our insects yet remain* 
ing unknown and undesoribed. liCt the votary of Na- 
tural Science trarel to collect specimens, and he will 
often be questioned respecting the use of his specimens. 
If he gather plants, the general impression will be that 
they are for medicine. He will rarely meet with any 
one who knows the utility of n cabiuet or a herbarium, 
almoet every body supposing that they are to be con- 
Tcrted into money in some way ; yet to what practical 
use many of the specimens can be appUed, they can- 
not imagine. 

It is an (dd saying, that " knowledge is power," and 
this maxim is most strikingly verified in the pursuit of 
farming ; so much so that individuals, farming in the 
same neighborhood, with farms of an equal natural fer- 
tility, meet with widely different results. The one has 
large profits on his capital invested, and the other, per- 
haps sinks money, or with difficulty raises sufficient to 
defray all expenses and support his family. The one 
obeyv nature and her laws, and the other manages 
witheut system and contrary to nature. It may be said 
that many farmers make money and are highly success- 
ful, with little or no knowledge of Natural Science. — 
Granted; yet it must be admitted that they have deri- 
ved benefit from the example of others, who were ao- 
quainted with natural science, or they have more or 
less followed the instructions of men who, by experi- 
ment and observation, have obtained at least a partial 
knowledge of the laws of nature. Besides, if we exa- 
mine closely, we shall find that most of our very igno- 
rant rich farmers, have acquired money by great indus- 
try and economy, carrying the latter virtue to so great 
an extent as to deny themselves and families many of 
the conveniences and comforts of life. All will admit 
that a knowledge of Chemistry, Geology and Botany, 
embracing a km>wledge of vegetable physiology, would 
be of great practical utilty to the farmer. Were he a 
chemist, he could analyze the soil, and to do this, suffi- 
cient for all praotieal purposes, is within the capacity 
of all. By analy^ng the soil, and knowing in addition 
the composition of the plant cultivated, the farmer 
knows what his soil needs, to grow that plant in its 
greatest perfection; or, in other words, he can feed the 
plant its proper food, and in suitable quantities. The 
farmer deals with nature. The greater portion of his 
kfe is spent amid the scenes of nature ; hence, the more 
he understands nature, the better will he know how to 
manage her in her varied changes. The great improve- 
ments that have been made in Agriculture during the 
last flew years, are mainly owing to the appplication of 
science ; and as yet we are but in the commencement 
of the improving era. Then it behooves us as farmers, 
to study nature, and let the youth of our land, the fu- 
ture farmers of the country, be taught the study of na- 
ture. Then, by knowledge joined with experiment, in- 
dustry and economy, they will scarcely fail to enjoy a 
competence, besides having a greater opportunity to 
make new iliseoveries in agriculture and science, than 
the professor who&e life is spent in the laboratory or 
academic hall. 

Notwtihttanding the great assistance science afibrds 



in the acquisition of wealth, we think the greatest re- 
commendation to its study, is its power of afibrding 
happiness, which, after all, is the chief end and aim of 
every rational being. Our best and most permanent 
happiness, is. mental, or derived from the mind. All 
other enjoyments are shared by the brutes, in ccHumoa 
with man. Hence it follows, that the highly cultivated 
mind is capable of greater enjoyment than that whicli 
is uncultivated, because the cultivated mind has a great- 
er variety of food to satisfy iu desires. We say iu 
capacity for happiness is the greatest; not that, ia 
every instance, the cultivated mind is always the hap- 
piest. We think the cultivated mind, versed in Natu- 
ral Science, is the hap|nest of all, because the study of 
nature is more congenial to the mind in its natural state 
than any other. Most of us recur with pleasure to the 
period of childhood, when we roamed in the woods and 
fields, gathering flowers and hunting birds' nests, or 
chased butterflies and played in the brooks. Then was 
the time that all nature looked smiling, and then was 
the time to have instilled in our breasts a love of na- 
ture, by instructing us in the first principles of natural 
science. We have been told that Mr. Barnxs, whose 
name is identified with the conohology of this country^ 
many years ago had charge of a public school in the 
city of New- York, and was highly successful in mana^ 
ging and improving his boys, besides implanting in 
ibmr bosoms a strong love of nature, without interfe- 
ring with their other studies. He encouraged the h<>ys 
to gather curious stones, pebbles, shells, &o., during 
times of intermission and vacation, and to bring them 
to him. He would then name them, and talk about 
them, returning to each boy his own specimens, and 
the boys began to form cabinets for themselves. The 
effect was, it kept the boys out of mischief, besides af- 
fording them useful knowledge. Many of the boys of 
that school preferred gathering specimens in Natural 
History, to play, and several of them afterwards became 
distinguished naturalists. But the present system of 
common school education tends to deaden, instead of 
strengthen, a love of nature in children. Even in our 
higher schools and colleges, the study of Natural Sci- 
ence is considered of secondary importance, and there, 
if taught, it is genenerally done very superficially ; how- 
ever, a brighter day begins to dawn, and its importance 
is seen and felt by many. 

A great proof of the power of the study of Natural 
History to afibrd happiness, is its health-giving prin- 
ciple. It leads its votaries to spend much time in the 
open air, amid the glorious scenes of creation, where 
their minds are agreeably entertained by the .surrounding 
objects, whose order and beautiful adaptation of meant 
to ends, excite both wonder and admiration. That the 
state of the mind has a great influence upon the health 
of the body, is w^ known to all. Its power to restore 
to health consumptive and dyspeptic persons, is magi- 
cal. We know of several distinguished naturalists, 
who think that they are indebted to their love of na- 
ture for their health and life. At one time, the state of 
our health was such, that our friends supposed we 
would not live long, and we almost despaired of life. 
Away from home, in the University at Middletown, Ct., 
we began the study of mineralogy, and the formation 
of a cabinet. With congenial spirits, we roamed over 
the glorious hills of New England, examined hor quar- 
ries, mines and stone fences, in search of specimens. 
We hod happy times. Our health was restored. 

A great recommendation to the study of nature, and 
one which should induce parents to have their children 
thus instructed, is that it is a great preventive of vice 
and dissipation, because the mind of the naturalist is 
never at loss for employment, for suitable food. Let 
him be where he may, the great book of nature is ever 
open, inviting his study and attention, always present- 
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ing sometbing new or wonderful. The great order and 
variety which nature displays, is one great cause of the 
ctudy of Natural Histoiy being so fascinating, since the 
love of variety is deeply implanted in the human heart. 
The mind of the student of nature is never at loss for 
€orapanyi for good society. He has no need of resort- 
ing to the tavern, the grog shop or gambling house, to 
pass away the time. Let our farmers' sons be well 
educated, especially in the different branches of Natu- 
ral History, then they would not become dissatisfied 
with' their vocation, a« it sometimes happens, but they 
would prefer it to every other. Supposing that a far* 
mer knows the correct name of every plant with its 
properties, that grows on his farm, the composition of 
its soil, its minerals and rocks; would not such know- 
ledge add greatly to his happiness f Then he would 
work understandingly, and his daily walks in the fields 
would be enlivened by familiar acquaintances. Not a 
flower, or plant, or pebble, would escape his notice; 
indeed, there is nothing which tends more than the stu- 
dy of nature, to increase the powers of observation. 
The naturalist sees beauties unseen by others; tastes 
pleasures unfelt and unknown to others. ''He sees wis- 
dom in the trees, books in the running brooks, sermons 
in stones, and good in every thin jr." He does not become 
tired and disgusted with life, and find fault with the 
world and the order of JProvidence; but the more he 
studies, the more he discovers wisdom, design, and 
goodness in the arrangement of things, and a unity of 
design in that arrangement, proclaiming that its author 
is one and the same, possessing all knowledge and power. 
It has often been said that a country life is the happiest, 
and poets have often sung its praises; for this the citi- 
Ben pants while toiling to amass a fortune, and yet such 
a one, after having acoompUahed his wishes, and pur- 
chased a situation in the country, is often doomed to 
disappointment, simply for the reason that such a life 
is diflerent from his former habits, which have become 
to him a second nature; besides, he is ignorant of Na- 
tural History, and a country life soon loses its charms, 
and he longs to return to his former busy avocation. 
Had such a one a knowledge of and taste for nature, 
how happily could he pass his time amid the varied 
scenes of a country life. S. B. Bucklkt. West Dres- 
4in, Yatet Co,, N, F., Dec 1848. 



The Education of Farmers' Daughters. 

£ps. CULTivAToa — Most of the farmers of our 
country, are the sons of farmers; and most of their 
wives are the daughters of farmers. This shows the 
propriety of educating our children with reference to 
our own occupation. . The first and most important 
step towards the improvement of the great agricultur- 
al community, is the improvement of the mind, by a 
proper early education. Until they as a class, are as 
well informed as those engaged in other pursuits, they 
must and will feel a degree of difl&dence, a want of 
confidence in themselves. The most important duty 
we have to perform, either as parents or citizens, is 
that of properly educating and bringing up our chil- 
dren. Until the farmers so discharge that duty, as that 
their descendants rank equal with those engaged in oth- 
er pursuits, they will be guilty, as they too long have 
been, of a great dereliction of duty. 

I am pleased to see, of late, able articles in our jour- 
nals, on the subject of giving our sons an agricultural 
education ; but this should be coupled with a good com- 
mon education, at least. I am proving the want of this 
in almost every sentence I write. 

We should also remember, that the education of our 
danghters, is of «^qual importance, and that common 
justice requires that we give them an equal chance 
with our sons. It is true, our women do not vote at 



our elections, or hold political office, or manage the out 
door conoernb of the farm ; but it is equally true, that 
they exercise their full share of influence in all our oon- 
cerns. They have the moulding, direction and training 
the minds of our children—the boys to the age of ten 
or twelve, and the girls to a muoh greater age; and 
nature has admirably fitted them fur the performance 
of this important duty. Their early impressions, deri- 
ved from the mother, are indelibly fixed in their minds, 
and have great weight in forming their future charac- 
ters. Most of tts, who had a mother living after we 
became old enough to recollect, can well remember the 
fine sympathetic feelings she possessed and taught us ; 
and these are among the noblest feelings of the human 
heart. We can also well recollect the rigid principles of 
morality taught Ub by her, and the lasting impressions 
they made on our minds. If we look about among our 
acquaintance, we shall see that wherever there is a 
well educated intelligent mother, there is also an intel- 
ligent family of children. And this is a much more im- 
portant matter, than the rearing of fine, high blooded 
animab with four legs. 

If we will divest ourselves of pride and prejudice, 
and examine coolly, we shall see that our women have 
greater influence over ns, than we are generally willing 
to admit. 

Nor is the importance of educating our daugh- 
ters less in a pecuniary than in a moral and in- 
tellectual point of view. Much of the success, 
prosperity and comfort of every farmer, depends upon 
the management of his indoor concerns, by his wife. 
There is no occupation in which intelligent women are 
more useful than that of fkrming. If we will look 
about among our acquaintance, we shall see that where- 
ever there is a wife of the right stamp ; if the husband 
possesses ordinary ability and industry, they will be 
prosperous. If I am right in this, it shows the neces- 
sity of properly qducating our daughters, and giving 
thtm a proper training in all matters that relate to 
good housewifery. Let us fit them to make good far- 
mers' wives, and they will answer for those engaged in 
other pursuits. We should first attend to the useful 
and substantial part — that vofU done^ if we can aflbrd 
it, do something by way of the ornamental. But 
it is feared that some of our farmers pay too little at- 
tention to the former, and too much to the latter. 

A young lady, with ever so fashionable an education, 
if the pottetted no knowledge qf the kitchefif and the 
different departments of hotue-keeping^ however well 
she might show ofl* in the parlor or drawing-room, 
would make a farmer a very unsuitable companion; 
she would not be worth as much as Lot's wife after she 
became saltified, because he oould .procure from her 
salt for his porridge. 

The first and most important step, is to make onr 
common schools good. If this is neglected, the great 
middling class of farmers, and almost all the poorer 
class of people, will fail in giving their children a pro- 
per education. I think select schools should not be en- 
couraged. They are antagonist to the interest of the 
common school, (being usually no better than the com- 
mon school ought to be,) each one injuring two or three, 
by the withdrawal of the children and influence of the 
most wealthy inhabitants of the district, besides their 
tendency to create aristocratic notions both in the pa- 
rents and children of the more wealthy, and a degree 
of inferiority on the part of the parents and children of 
the less wealthy. Let them associate and be taught 
together on the principles of equality, which lie at the 
foundation of our government. Let mind bore have 
fair play against mind, and talent will be brought out 
without reference to the wealth or poverty of the pa- 
rents. 

We should make our common schools such that cur 
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scholars can go from them direct to the academy; to 
good advantage; or procure a good common education 
without. When this is done, we shall have an intelli- 
gent agricultural communitj* Fabmeh. ColumbiUj 
November. 1848. 

Means of Advancing the Interest ef the Fanaer. 

Eds. Cultivator — ^Whatever will destroy the fond- 
ness for change, and create a thirst for a scientific 
knowledge of his business — ^whatever will gratify such 
thirst, in the highest degree, at the least possible ex- 
pense—whatever will give him the most correct know- 
ledge of the effect of his labor, when preparing the 
soil and putting in his seed — ^whatever will create in 
him a true taste for his business, a proper pride and 
self-respect, which follows a suitable education in all 
other business and professions — that which will enable 
him to observe the sublime and beautiful operations of 
nature, and fit him for converse with her, that he may 
receive her promises in advance of his toils, with a cer- 
tainty of a corresponding reward, instead of a sickly 
hope, stimulated by the flattery of chance, will be 
found among the best means to advance the interest of 
the farmer. There is no other pursuit that more re- 
quires preparatory knowledge, than that of tilling the 
ground ; any other business may depend upon experi- 
ence alone, better than that of farming; as the result 
of experiments with the soil cannot be known oftener 
than once a year, it requires more than a life- time, per- 
haps, to establish any one fact, unless directed by a 
well grounded theory; then they become the most im- 
portant auxiliaries to science, in extending the bounds 
of correct knowledge in the most important of all 
arts. 

For the older portion of the farming community, such 
as could not be expected to attend agricultural schools. 
Farmers' Associations might be formed in every town, 
which should support an extensive agricultural library, 
situated in a central part of the community, where re- 
gular meetings might be held, and such subjects discuss- 
ed, relating to the object of the association, as would 
be found most pleasant and profitable, avoiding always 
political and religious controversies. If no public 
speaker should be present, a free interchange of opin- 
ions, in a familiar conversation, would no doubt, be found 
pleasant and of great utility in combining the experience 
and knowledge of the whole association — not for the be- 
nefit of one— -but each and every member present ; and if 
the proceedings should be published, as has frequently 
been done in similar associations which have already 
been established, much good will be derived from them 
by other communities and individuals. The place of 
meeting would be a kind of Farmer's Exchange, where 
each would be able to learn the state of the market 
among themselves, and by each taking an agricultural 
periodical, they would learn the state of the market 
elsewhere; which, in addition to other valuable infor- 
mation, would prepare them to meet the most wily 
speculator, who might wish to buy their produce for 
less than its fair value, on his own grounds. 

But for the rising generation, there should be an ag- 
ricultural department in all our common schools and 
academies at least, and perhaps colleges, which, toge- 
ther with such other purely agricultural institutions as 
may be found necessary, would make our country, with- 
in a few years, blossom like the rose, and through the 
medium of our telegraphs, railroads and steamboats, 
diffuse a spirit of improvement over the whole habita- 
ble globe, 

It is plain that the most essential knowledge should 
be first acquired ; therefore, a piece of ground should be 
attached to every district school, especially in the coun- 
try, and tilled by the students, under the super in tend- 
aDOO of a competent agriculturist. The common ob- 



jection to this seems to be the strongest argument that 
can show the necessity of it ; the fact that it is almost 
impossible to prevent the destruction of every thing about 
the premises of a common school, by the mischief lov- 
ing and careless part of the attendants, shows the ne- 
cessily of an early check to that now all pervading and 
most pernicious propensity to destroy public property, 
or any other that immediate self-interest does not 
prompt us to protect. This propensity never can be 
more successfully corrected, with less pain And expense, 
than in early youth, nor is it more impractieable than 
to correct any other habit, which if not restrained ear- 
ly, amounts m the older urchin to an uneasy propensity, 
resembling that which causes a horse to bite a fence or 
shade tree, or anything within reach of the bridle 
which restrains him from running at large. It would 
be placing our species on a level with the horse, to 
maintain that this disposition could not be successfully 
treated, if taken early and properly managed. 

In striking out a course to '* advance the inter- 
est of the Farmer,'' all narrow-minded policy should 
be set aside. If it should be thought necessary to 
endow an extensive state agricultural institution, it 
could not interfere in the least, with a similar depart- 
ment in our common schools and academies, neither 
could one do away with the necessity of the other. In- 
stead of the object of one being accomplished by the 
other, the utility of each should and would be taught 
and learned in the other ; thus would they harmonize, like 
the high and low notes in a most delightful piece of mu- 
sic, touched by the fingers of nature herself. Dsak. 

I_1IH Willi II I I II ~' 

^grknittirt of Virginia. 

A Ramble in Sonthweatem Virginia^ 

• 

Eds. Cultivator — Having just accomplished a tour 
through Southwestern Virginia, more familiarly and dis* 
tinctively known in our state, by the soubriquet of '* Lit- 
tle Tennessee," it may not be amiss to jot down ''cur- 
rente calamo," some recollections illustrative of that 
now secluded but interesting region. 

A young friend and brother farmer as my companion, 
mounted on stout steeds, the most eligible means of 
locomotion in the present condition of '' interna] im- 
provements " in the proposed route, — ^we set ofi* on the 
evening of the day of the Presidential election. Gui- 
ded by the light of the moon and the stars, we travel- 
ed until the rising sun of the 8th Nov. found us beyond 
the limits of our native county, '' Old Augusta." We 
passed on successively through the counties of Rock- 
bridge, Botetourt, and Roanoke, of which I have nei- 
ther space or intention to write particularly, and of 
which there is less necessity, for their flourishing farms, 
beautiful villages, and stupendous '' Natural Bridge," 
have already often found many and fitter pens to por- 
tray them. 

The inclemency of the weather halted us for a day at 
the base of the Alleghany mountains. The following 
morning found us upon its summit, whence, casting a 
*' lingering look " backwards on the blue mountain boun- 
daries of our valley, we spurred on through tlie county 
of Montgomery, and crossing New River, on a hanif- 
some wooden bridge, we were in the thriving new 
county of Pulaski. On either side, we noticed beauti- 
ful farms — mostly covered with blue grass; and the 
" cattle upon a thousand hills," quietly grazing in plen- 
ty. Arriving upon the borders of Wytlie county, we 
called upon Col. Richardson, by whom we were 
shown some fine cows and calves of the Matchless and 
Hampton breeds. (?) These are large and finely form 
ed, commanding an excellent price. They were intro* 
duced into the county several years since, by some of 
its enterprising citizens. 
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Bidding adieu to the hospitable family of Col. Richard- 
son, we next stopped with Mr. Chas. C. Tats. This 
gentleman owns a beaatiful and extensive farm, well 
adapted to grazing purposes ^ and nearly the whole of 
the cleared land, about 800 acres, is well set in vari- 
•as kinds of grasses. The past season he has fattened 
and sold about 90 head of cattle. Some of his cattle 
show considerable improvement upon the native stock 
of the eouaty. One of the steers which he had fattened, 
we saw butchered at the county seat, and it weighed 
1670 lbs. n€tt> His sheep are of a cross of the Bake- 
well, upon the conunon stock of the country. Although 
not so large and heavy fleeced as the improved Cots- 
wold, yet they are handsomely formed, evince great 
aptitude to fatten, and altogether, reflect credit npon 
their spirited breeder. His swine are a cross of the 
Berkshire from Massachusetts, and a large-framed 
white hog, obtained frdfai near Lynchburg, Va. They 
have proved to be of perhaps the best breed yet intro* 
duced, being well suited to the farmers of that regidh. 
We were here shown a kind of grass, new to me, call- 
ed from the name of the person who introduced it, the 
** Randall Grass." It is considered by some of the best 
fiBurmers, a very valuable acquisition ; it starts early in 
the spring, grows luxuriantly, and affords an abundant 
and nutritious food. It looks somewhat like the " Or- 
chard Grass/' bat does not appear so coarse, nor does 
it grow so much in tufts. It is, probably, the English 
Blue grass. The common Blue grass grows spontane- 
ously, and abounds. 8tock fatten more rapidly upon it 
than any other — a mixture, however, of several species, 
is generally preferred. 

We visited also, the adjoining farm, ''FortChiswell." 
After an introduction to its worthy proprietor, at our 
request we were conducted to a distant part of the farm, 
and shown a lot of fat cattle. We estimated 20 of the 
best to weigh over 1800 lbs. gross, each. There were 
125 in the lot ; a part were of the Short horn, showing 
high blood and good treatment; the others, with but 
few exceptions, were crossed with the Matchless and 
Hampton stock. We also saw a lot of fat hogs ; slaugh- 
tered — some of them weighed over 400 lbs. nett ; a lot 
of 23, averaged 310 lbs., fitti. We saw many other 
things to interest us in our ride over this magnificent 
estate of 4,000 acres. The county seat of Montgomery 
county was formerly located here. The old county 
jail is still standing, a miserable looking log hut, forci- 
bly reminding one of the Black-hole in Calcutta — we 
were reluctantly compelled to decline for that time, a 
polite invitation to the mansion house, and parted with 
our attentive friend, under a promise to cMl upon him 
at some ^** more convenient season.'' 

The following morning we left, with much regret, 
the kind and excellent family of Mr. Tate, who him- 
self insisted on accompanying us a few miles, in order 
to show us the beautiful estate of Ourdon Kent, Esq. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Kent was absent from home; how- 
ever, we took the liberty to ride through his farm, and 
view his fine herd of cattle, which was truly a gratify- 
ing sight. This is one of the best fkrms in the county. 
The fencing was in good repair, and substantial gates 
hung at the entrance of all the fields through which 
we passed. But a small portion of the arable land is 
in cultivation, grasdng cattle being the great business 
of this country. 

Here we parted with our gentlemanly companion, not 
however until we had gratefully accepted his kind pro- 
posal to rejoin us the next day, to make an excursion 
into Smythe, his native county, and adjoining Wythe. 
Wending along through two or more farms, we called 
upon C L. Chockett, Esq., a very intelligent and 
agreeable gentleman, who gratified us in showing his 
stock and jfarm. Here, for the first and only time in 
this wealthy country, I saw an agricultural pa|)er — ^the 



Southern Planter, I was afterwards informed that Mr. 
Crockett Imd been active in introducing improved 
breeds of stock, of difierent species, into that county. 
He kindly offered to accompany us, when we returned, 
to several portions of the adjoining counties, which we 
had not visited, and very much to my regret, an acci- 
dent to my horse, only prevented our compliance with 
his polite invitation. 

We then started, in company with Mr. Tate, for the 
Rich Valley in Smythe county. We saw many interest- 
ing things by the way, which space will not permit us 
to mention. We will but allude to the fine stock at 
the " Seven-mile-ford," a large and well managed 
farm on the middle fork of the Holston river. Indeed, 
every thing upon it reflected praise on its worthy and 
hospitable proprietor, Mr. Hanson. 

We next visited the salt works in the Rich Valley, 
where we made the acquaintance of Thos. L. Preston, 
E^., a devoted friend of agricultural science and agri- 
cultural improvement. On the day previous to our ar- 
rival, he had delivered, to a large assembly of the citi- 
xens of Smythe, at the Court house, an agricultural ad- 
dress, which was spoken of by all as an eloquent appeal, 
and calculated to do much toward the promotion of the 
noble cause. Mr. Preston is engaged in manuiacturing 
salt; has two large furnaces in operation, making about 
600 bushels per diem. The supply of salt water is 
thought to be inexhaustible. There are several other 
furnaces here, in operation, by different individuals. 
The salt is of a very superior quality, and wants but 
means of access to market to develope advantages to 
all concerned. Here too, is a bed of gypsum, of supe- 
rior quality, extending about 15 miles in length, and 
several hundred feet in depth. Some of the banks are 
now being worked, and the gypsum sells at the banks 
for $3 per ton — ^while at the distance of only ten miles, 
the price is doubled ! If proper facilities of transpor- 
tation were afforded, it is considered that abundance 
could be furnished to supply the whole state of Virginia. 
Here again, the very earth cries ont beseechingly, for 
a way to market. After spending a day with Mr. 
Preston, who had given us a real Virginia welcome, 
and who showed us all we could desire to see, we took 
our departure from his picturesque valley, which, em- 
bosomed in mountains, lay asleep in its beauty, like 
another, and a real '^ Leclusaval.^' 

But it were too long to tell of all that interested us, 
even as farmers, totally neglecting the scientific, geo- 
logical, mineralogical and manufactural interest— 4md 
it is high time this lucubration were brought to an end« 
which has unconsciously extended to something like 
prolixity. To close rapidly — ^we rambled still farther 
up the north fork of the Holston. This region is admi- 
rably adapted to grazing fine-wooled sheep, being ge- 
nerally too steep for cattle or cultivation ,• some gentle- 
men of this vicinity, having turned their attention to 
wool growing, 1 was induced to promise them the ex- 
cess of my fiooks of Spanish Merinos and Cotswdds. 
Here we saw many fine farms, and made valued ac- 
quaintances. Returning homewards, we made a detour 
to the left of our outward route; passing by quantities 
of rich land, whose virtues were scarcely even tested, 
we again reached New River, some ten miles below 
our former crossing, and directly opposite *' Buchanan 
Bottom/' the farm of Major Kent. We were sadly 
disappointed at losing the opportunity of a personal ao- 
quaintanoe with the Major, who was absent. After 
** presenting onr credentials," and exchanging saluta- 
tions with the family, we rode through the fine farm of 
5,000 acres — ^stopped to look at some superior milch 
cows, grazing in the field. They were large and well 
formed, showing fine blood. We took them to be Short 
^lorns, and crosses of the Durham and native stock. 
Other farms I would mention had I space; but with 
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good wishes for our kind acqaaintances, we must bid 
&rewell to them and '' Little Tennessee/' Would that 
all Virginia could be fully impressed with the impor> 
tance of this part of the state, and sec that it is des- 
tined to a celebrity 'more to bo envied than its present 
political one— that our legislators would come down 
from the clouds of federal politics, and look more to 
domestic necessities, and that the vast mines of wealth 
which now lie hidden away in that remote comer of the 
state, be left no longer unproductive, like the talent 
wrapped in a napkin and buried in the earth. And let 
us hope, that the projected system of internal improve- 
ment for this country, be speedily completed, to deve* 
lope its mineral and agricultural resources, and appre- 
ciate its manufacturing power, which is now but dimly 
shadowed forth in ita spirited little rolling mills and nail 
factory, when almost every mountain stream might 
work a Lowell, and Virginia, at length, become what 
is her right axid her destiny,— «n empire herself, and 
yet ** imperium in iroperio.'' S. F. C. Walnut HilU, 
jiugutia Co,, Fa., Dee, 1848. 

Bkttcl)cd of Jdrms. 

The Farm of W* A* Hayes, Esq* 

Editors or the CuLTrvAToa — ^The agricultural 
readers in New-£ngland are quite generally aware that 
this gentleman is a most systematic, enlightened and suo- 
oessful cultivator. He has long been a zealous promo- 
ter of improvements in farming, and that zeal has been 
directed by a most thorough knowledge of all its prin- 
ciples. Id the month of October last, I had the plea- 
sure of visiting Judge Hates, at his farm in South Ber- 
wick, Me., and found much in his OKMle of culture that, 
in my view, is worthy of consideration. Some of the 
prominent points of his husbandry, I shall now notice, 
with the hope that the readers of Tiu CMivaior may 
find something useful in the perusal. 

Judge Hatks' farm consists of about 160 acres, the 
most of which he purchased some 30 years ago. He 
has, in addition, tiO or 70 acres of pasture, a mile or 
two from home. His land is the oldest settlement in 
that part of Maine; and some of it has been cropped 
for a long period of years. The Judge has in his pos- 
session the original deed from the Indian chief, to the 
first white or civilized proprietor, and he gave the deed 
of the premises to the Judge. The farm extends over 
a high hill, with low, wet lands on each side, and 
much of the soil is naturally quite thin. As it came 
into his possession, it was mostly pasture land, coTcred 
with bushes, and other coarse herbage, of little value. 
The arable land had been hard-run, producing only hay 
enough (or the wintering of 6 or 8 head of cattle. 

It has, through life, been a favorite object with this 
agriculturist, to set such an example of judicious and 
systematic husbandry as any farmer, of moderate means 
and some enterprise, might follow with safety and ad- 
Taiitage. The land being in an exhausted condition, 
he determined to render it gradually more productive, 
without any great outlay of capital at any one time. 
Although his means have for many years, been ample, 
and the temptation sometimes quite inviting, to enter 
quite largely into improvements inYolving quite an addi- 
tional investment, he has still adhered to his original 
determination. The improvements have been made to 
pay as he went along, and the farming business has not 
been sufllered to run in debt to him. 

The mansion and farm-buildings stand upon rising 
ground, a little back from the public road, the elevation 
affording quite an extended Tiew of the adjacent coun- 
try. The land rises gradually back of the buildings, 
terminating in quite an eminence, which commands a 
fine prospect of great extent, in every direction. About 



every acre of the estate, on either side of the slope^ 
may here be seen. The mansion is approached, in front, 
by successive flights of granite steps, with turfed ter- 
races intervening, filled with a variety of shrubs and 
low-growing trees, with ornamental foliage, arraogeJ 
and cultured with much taste by the ladies. The house 
was built by the former proprietor ? it is spacious, with 
an aspect most rural and comlbrtabler The farm-build* 
ings combine every thing desirable lor convenience, 
neatness and order in their arrangement. In the rear 
of the buildings is an ample kitcheu'garden, and a fine 
young orchard of ingrafted fruit of l&aeresr A south* 
ern slope is deemed highly favorable for fruit-trees in 
that bleak country ; and the fine appearance of this or- 
chard would seem to substantiate itr The fences are 
all durably built, end kept in good repair. A farm-roa^ 
runs nearly through the premises, dividing them about 
midway. Strong and conveniently hung gates, with 
granite posts, are placed along this roadr They have 
been erected at different times, as the material* 
could be advantageously procured in the way of an ex- 
change trade f thus exemplifying the determination be- 
fore stated in proceeding gradually and judiciously in 
outlays for improvements. 

The BAa]«fr-*-The principal bam is 105 feet long by 
43 feet wide, with 20 foot posts. In stowing away 
hay in this barn, the mows are gradually Iftid out on 
each side until they meet, forming an arch over the 
fioor sufficiently high to walk nnder. All the room 
over head can thus be filled with hay. Stables run the 
whole length of the bam, on the south side, with a eel* 
lar underneath them. There is another cellar for roots 
at one end of the barn, well finished and ventilated, and 
convenient for feeding the cattle. A grain-bam, 35 by 
26, stands a little back upon the side-hill, with a base 
ment story« open on the south side, for the storage of 
every farm implement. This is the *^ place " for every 
tool not in use, ^ad here it may be found, ''in its 
place." 

When the large bam was built, it was most thorough- 
ly underpinned with granite, and the cracks made per- 
fectly tight with mortar. It was soon found that the 
sills and sleepers began to rot, by reason of moisture, 
and confined air, and three or four feet of the bottom of 
the hay-mow was damaged from the same cause. It 
became necessary to remove the underpinning between 
the posts: and a circulation of air is now deemed of 
importance, for the preservation of the timbers and the 
sweetness of the hay, in the bottom of the mow. It 
is thought that the cellar should be left open on the 
south side, for the health of the cattle, as well as for 
the other considerations named. 

The corn-honae stands a little away from the other 
buildings. It is set upon substantial granite posts, 
about three feet above the surface of the ground. 
Smooth slate-stones are plaoed on top of these granite 
posts, projecting over them several inches, on all sides, 
which effectually keeps out the rats. Light, moveable 
steps are placed at the entrance, when it is necessary 
to pass in and out with grain, and are removed when 
not in actual use. There are bins in this building for 
the storage of all kinds of grain raised upon the form, 
as fast as it is threshed. 

Cabb or Stock — Judge Hayes is very considerate 
of the comfort and consequent thrift of his farm stock, 
during the inclemency of the winter. I give his own 
concise and sensible remarks upon this subject:— 

" The cattle are fed several times in the morning, and 
carefully carded ; and at about 9 o'clock turned out for 
water and for exercise. While they are drinking, the 
stalls are cleaned, and supplied with fresh and clean 
litter, and in an hour or two they are again tied up. If 
nhe weather is storrov or very cold, they are permitted 
to return to their stalls as soon as possiUe ; but if the 
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weather is miki, Chcy are anlfered to remain out longer) 
but not more than two hoors. Tiiey are fed in their 
stalls several times during the day, always giving a 
Uttle at a time. In the afternoon, they arc again turn- 
ed out and watered, and suflered to remain out as long 
as in the morning. The stalls having been again 
cleaned and littered, the cattle are again tied up for 
the night. Great care is taken to make the bam warm. 
When the weather is verj cold, the windows and doors 
are closely shut. In this way, the^cattle, being more 
comfortable, are kept at much less expense and thrive 
better. 

''My business calb me oilen to ride through the coun- 
^ of York, and it is distressing to see seven>eighths of 
the stock, (working oxen excepted,) exposed to the se- 
verity of the weatber in cold winter days, from morn- 
ing tiU night, without shelter. Cattle so situated will 
take little exercise, but stand shivering with the cold, 
not being able to lie down comfortably on the cold melt- 
ing snow. It is a mistaken notion that cattle and sheep 
should be much exposed to severe cold weather to ren- 
der them hardy. Some farmers say they leave their 
cattle out, because their business calls them away from 
home. This is a poor excuse. It would be much bet- 
ter to turn their cattle out for water only once each 
day, and tie them i^ immediately after drmking, than 
to leave them oat all di^ expoeed to the open air. 
Then the bumaoe (armer, when gone from home and 
exposed to tlie atoms of oqr inolemeat winter, may 
feel some eatisfaetaon in the reAeotioa that he has dis- 
charged his du^ to his live stock, by placing them in 
a drv and warm shelter." 

Manufactusb of Manuax — Lands that are in good 
condition, are kept bo with cemtiarati ve ease ; bat those 
that have become exbaosted oi their vegetable matter 
fay a course of skinning, are with much difficulty made 
productive. Whale in this state, they soon pack down 
into a hard and lifeless condition, after being plowed, 
and of coarse, are far more snsieeptible to drouth. It 
is impossile for the roots of cultivated plants to expand 
oi: find nourishment in them. Compost manure, having 
vegetable matter for its basis, and the necessary salts 
well developed in \ts combination, being liberally sup- 
plied to these infertile soils, renders them more permea- 
ble to heat, air and moisture ; it operates as a sponge 
in the soil to attract and retain moisture; and it con- 
tains the elements of a robust life for the growing crop. 
We see that nature every where forms a rich vegetable 
mould for ner heavy forests to rear their towering heads, 
er her broad prairies to luxuriate in their variegated 
and exuberant foliage. A main dependence , then, in 
bringing op an exhausted soil to a state of productive- 
■ess, must ordinarily be upon augmenting the amount 
ef vegetable matter in and npon the soil. 

It has been a favorite object with Judge Hayes, to 
turn every thing of this kind to the best account. He 
preserves the vegetable matter of the decomposiiig sod, 
from the dissipating influence of sun and wind, by one 
careful plowing; leaving it in its inverted position 
through the whole rotation of crops following. AH the 
waste vegetable substances that are to be found on the 
farm, are annually gathered up and carried to the barn- 
yard and piggery, to be converted into manure for the 
tillage fields. Qnantities of leaves are gathered in the 
lall, and even late in the spring, for littering the cattle 
and swine. The boshes, ferns and coarse grasses, left 
by the cattle in the pastures, are annually mowed and 
carted (o the yards; and a better herbage coming in, 
the qaality of the pastures is improved. The sour, 
coarse grasses of the unreclaimed lowlands are brought 
to the barn and stacked outside, to be used for littering 
the stalls. All the refuse straw is saved for the same 
purpose. 

The large barn is placed upon a side-hill, with yards 



all round it. Spacious apartments are thus afforded for 
the difi*erent kinds of stock, and also places of deposita 
for the various materials to be converted into manure, 
in the different stages of their decomposition or manu- 
facture. The yard on the north side of the barn has 
been dug out from the side-hill, and has a bank wall to 
prevent the caving in of the road above it. It is there- 
fore a convenient place for the deposite of materials 
that require more than one season to rot them* To this 
place all the potato tops, coarse grass, brakes, bushes 
of one years' growth, and any and all other coarse ve- 
getable substances are brought and tipped off". The in- 
dustry and care 'exhibited in the collection of these ma- 
terials is most commendable, and in the course of the 
season their accumulation becomes very important. 

There is a deposite of swamp muck, covering several 
acres, from 8 to 15 feet in depth, within a few rods of 
the barn. The road is a little descending a.1 the way 
from tne swamp to the yards, and they are well cover- 
ed with it each year, at little expense. A good coat 
is also spread over the bottom of the barn<<cellar. This 
cellar was commenced some time after the barn was 
built. It has been enlarged from year to year by 
throwing the soil under the barn, back upon the manure, 
ia about equal proportions with it, at suitable intervals 
during the winter. 

The yards are plowed and dug over several times du- 
ring the season, and more muck, soil, lime or ashes are 
T>ccasionally added to absorb all the gases, the bad and 
unhealthy odors. From 10 to 30 casks of lime have 
been annually used in the composts. Judge Hayes 
thinks that so far as the uninterrupted health of his fa- 
mily may be considered a test in the case, the prudence 
and benefit of the practice, on this score only, are fully 
established. Early in the spring, the contents of the 
cellar are overhauled, from end to end, which is thought 
to promote all the desirable decomposition before cart- 
ing on to the soil. 

The horse-barn stands near the out-buildings of the 
house, and the manure is thrown into a yard excavated 
and walled up, excepting at the lowest end. A stoned 
drain, leading from the house to this yard, with a con- 
siderable descent, conducts all the wash of the house, 
and the night soil, on the horse manure, keeping it suf- 
ficiently moist to prevent too rapid fermentation. Muck, 
soil, Ice. are occasionally added, and three or four bogs 
are busily at work amongst it. Should the drain at any 
time become offensive, there is an abundance of water 
at hand to flood it and remove impurities. The horses 
stand upon several inches of tan-bark which has been 
previously exposed to thu atmosphere for several months. 
After becoming well saturated with their urine, it is 
thrown out with the manure, and is thought to be a 
good material for the soil of the lowland meadow. 

Judge Hayes related an interesting example, in the 
case of a neighboring farmer, of the advantage of a 
diligent coUectioB of materials to be converted into me^ 
nure. A young man came into possession of a poor, run* 
down farm at the death of bis father. Being of an enter- 
prising turn, and desirous of bringing up the homestead 
to a more productive state, he applied to the Judge for 
advice as to the kind of husbandry to be adopted. He 
was told to collect materials for increasing his manure. 
To cover the yards and litter the stables with the best 
material he could command; and if nothing better 
coald be procured, to take sand or gravel, — or at any 
rate, something, — to absorb the liquid and gases of the 
manure from the stock. As the farm afforded no muck, 
the young man commenced by carting in turf and soil 
from the road-side. The stales were sprinkled with 
loam, daily, to absorb the urine. When this resource 
failed, he carted turf and soil from the fields. 'In a few 
years he was enabled to more than double the slock 
and dairy produce of bis farm, through the increased 
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produotiTeneis of tbe Raltlaj >nd this sgaia JDcreued 
the facililies for making manurs. Uii bxm ii nowpro- 
doclive, and with eaae he lays by a handsome sum an- 
- nnally, from the piaduots of hia dairy. 
' Tub Fiogcbt — The aieelleBt arrangemmls Ibr the 

swine, and tbe ingennily of Judge Hsyes in hia mauu- 
facturs of maanre ironi this soorce, are so much better 
detcnbed by himself than I can do it, tbs( I ijaoce bi* 
own remarks: — 

" My hog stye is seventy feet long and seTenteen 
feet wide. There is one aisle oa one side, and seTea 
partitions for bogs on the other. A place for dressing 
the bogs, and kettle for cooking their food, are in the 
centre. Doors are so placed that tbe swine may be re- 
moved from one apartment to Ihe other, and '.o tbe 
area for dressing them. There is a row of yards on the 
side of the stye, one for each apartmeat. Tbe doors 
leadbg to ibese yards are hung at the top, so as to 
swing either way, and thiu (he hogs may go in or oot 
at tbeir pleasure, and aJways have their doors, when 
desirahte, closed after tbem. These doors should be 
made of plank or double boards, to render tbem so hea- 
vy that the wind will not keep them open in cold alo. - 
my weather. The hog is proverbially called a dirty 
animal. This depends vecy much on his tdvcaiion. 
If he has been brought up with dirty babils, he will 
continue in (hem, unless great pains are taken to change 
them. But on the contrary, if he has acqaired good 
habits, he will endare great suffering to avoid a hlthy 
action. Hugs in this land of barno soil are especially 
valuable for making manure. I could never obtain 
much advantage from the Tooling ot well tad swine; 
bnt the quantity of urine they discharge is very great 
and valuable. It is very important that, the evacoa- 
tions of Che hog should always be deposited on the ms- 
nare heap. If they are discharged in the stye or in his 
nest, they will be principally lost. Now by observing 
the regolar habitu of this animal, and taking a little 
pains, a bad habit in this respect may soon be cia'ed. 
The confined hog always goes to a wet place to make 
his evacuations. If then, yon wish the hog to change 
his pisoe for doing this, dig a small, hollow place in 
the manure beep, and keep it wet for a few days by 
ttirning in water occasionally ; at tbe same time make the 
place clean and dry which yon wish him to abandon. 
He will th«i probably go to the wet place in the ma- 
nure yard to make his depositesj but if he should not 
do so. fasten bun out from the stye for a few days, so 
that he shall be compelled to go to the deiired place, 
keeping the place you wish hira la abandon, clean and 
dry in the mean time, and yon will, without fail accom- 
plish your object. This to soma, will appear a low, 
trifling subject to write aboal, but the farmer, to thrive, 
must attend to small ooncerns. I usually keep ten old 
hogB on my farm, and jngs to supply their place. They 
are fed with the waste of the' kitchen, dairy, and with 
boiled roots, apples and some meal." 

We are informed that it is a proverb wilb the Flem- 
ish rarmer, that " manure is the god of i^ricultnre ;" 
and with Ihe Scottish farmer, Ihal " muck (manure,) is 
the mother of the meal chest." These are strong and 
signlHcant expressions; but one seems to find them 
pretty iblly realised in tbe husbandry of Judge Hayes- 

In my next ooromonication, I propose to continue 
my sketches of this gentleman's farming, under the fol- 
lowing heads; 

1st. Management of the Arabia Land 

2d. Improvement by Mixing SihU. 

3d. Improvement of the Pastures. 

4th. Draining and reclaiming Wet Lands. 

Braltliioro'. Vt. Bic. 25, 1848. F. Rdubook. 



One house in New-Tork, shipped on one day recently 
933,445 Ihs. cheese for Europe, valued at S68,841. 



i:i)e |)onltrg Darli. 

Tarieties of the Domeatic Fowl. 

In our last, we described several of the original 
stocks and wild species of the fowl. Thedomntic va- 
rieties which have sprung from these, are very numer- 
ous — a oircumstonce which need create little surprise, 
when il is considered that the bird has been in a stats 
of sDbjngation for several thousand years, and has pas- 
sed from one ooanlif to another over the principal por- 
tion of tbe globe. 

Gaki Fowl. — Of the domeptioated br«edi whio& 
are believed to retain in a striking degree thetr original 
characters, the game fowl, fig. 15, is entitled to the 
first rank. MaKttk, in his lale work, aa we have al- 
ready quoted, (see last number,) conjectures that Iho 
beautiful variety of the game fowl called the " black- 
breasted red," may have been derived from a species 
of India jimgle fowl. He fnrUwr mentions that "the 



It—aaa cace. 
EnrI of Derby possesses a breed which has been in 
possession of that noble family lor many genera 
tions, and wfaioh is sedulously preserved from base al- 
loy. Il is a black-breasted red, with a par]^ baod 
across the wing, and though lapecior in size to the Ban- 
kiVB jungle-fowl, it closely resembles that bird in plii> 
mage and in elef;aiiee of contour." 

Although the fowl was found In a domestic stale is 
Britain, at (he tine of the Roman conquest, it 
is probable that the gome breed was introdoced after 
that event. Martin remarks that the oncieBt Greek* 
possessed several renowned breeds of game fowls, and 
that Media and Persia possessed others of first rate ex- 
cellence; but he thinks it probable that this breed was 
introduced by the Romans, who are supposed to have 
derived it from tbe Persians, when Britain was a Ko- 
man colony. 

But whatever may have been the way in which the 
game fowl was carried into Fngland, il baa long been 
there cultivated with such care, and has aitoin^ sncb 
perfection, that it has been by some nalnralists express 
iy denominated " (he English Fowl,** 

Formerly, (he great inducement for keeping the game 
fowl, was its employment in cook -lighting, a barbarous 
sport, which has for several years becu forbidden by 
law in England, and several parts of this country; but 
the breed is still preserved by many, not, as has beat 
observed, '' for fighting, but for its iManty, its purity. 
and ancient line^e." 

There are several varieties of tbe game fowl , each of 
which has or has had ita admirers and patrons. The 
piunta whioli distinguish the beat, are given a* follom 
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" The beftd ought tu be smell, tbe eyes lu^e end 
brisk, uxl the beek atrtiDg end booked al tbeeettingon ; 
ita color ought b1» to enswer to thel of the prini'ipnl 
or general color of the feethere, wbether they be yel- 
loT, reddish, or gray. Tbe beam of his leg ought to 
be veiy strong, and aocording to his plumags either 
blue, gray or yellov; and the apuni ought to be rough, 
lotig awl efaarp^ & Ut^ bendmg and pointing inward. 
The three colors esleenied In a gaine-cock are gray, 
yellow, aod red, with a black breast." 

" It is not," says Hartin, " for its pognacioiia qaali- 
lie* that the game fowl is to be noticed — it yields to no 
kved, nay, [lerhaps la superior lo most in the whiteness 
uid sapidily of its flesh; the hens are excellent layers, 
and the eggs, though of moiJerale siie only, are remark- 
aide for tbe delicacy of their flavor. The game-oock 
is very attentive to his female train, and ever ready to 
do battle in their defeace, bat not aufrequently he be- 
comes satage and dangerous. We have ourselves more 
than unce been fiercely assailed by a gaoie-oock, and be 
it observed, a blow ftom his spur is no trifle; several 
instances have come under oar notice in which children 
tiave been severely injured, and we have read and heard 
of cases in whiah children have been killed. 

" Of all the breeds, in our eyes, the game breed is 
the meet beautiful, whether wa look to contour or to 
cxdonring; the cock carries himself proudly yet grace- 
folly; his port and bearing proclaim his fiery spirit; his 
nndaunted mettle, whiuh endures even to his last breath, 
for while postrate aud mortally won aded he will anawei 
the insulting crow of his victorioiis rival, and make a 
last eSiirl lo recviijjo liimseU tielbre the spark of lile is 
extinct. No wonder that the gallant cock should have 
been chosen as the emblem of courage." 

The game fowl has been introduced into this conotry 
Mkd is bred by several amateurs in great beauty bikI 
perfection. 

Qbkat Malay Fowl. — This is nndonbiedly descend- 
ed Irom tbe Otiilta giganImM, which is a native of Ja- 
va, Sumatra, and probably, of other parts of southern 
Ana. Ii is still found in the islands named. But we 
•re iafonned by various travellers that it is kept in a 
domesticated state not only in India, but in the Malay 
peninsula, in Cochin-China, and China. It has long 
been known in Europe and America. It is unquestion- 
ably the parent slock of the kinds known under tbe 
names of Malay, India, Chitta^ng, Java, St. Jago, 
Cochin- Chinese, Cliinese, and insome parts of America, 
■a the Bucks County, and Ostrich fowl. A cross nf it 
probably prevails in all tlie larger breeds. The triflinfi 
differences which appear in tbe kinds mentioiwd, Ji~ 
tin attributes to the influenee of domestication and ac- , 
eidental or designed crosses. 

The accompanying portrait, (fig. 16,) is given by 
Hartin as representing tbe IraesI type of the species — G . 
giganttiu. Re give* the following excellent descrip- 
tion of tbe bird: 

" Tbe male, in his natural attitude, often eonsidara- 
b)y exceeds two feet in height, from the ground to the 
orown of the head. The oomb extends backwards in a 
line with the eyes; il is low, thick, destitute of serra- 
tions, and has the appearance as if its ridge had been 
cut off. The wattles hanging from the under mandible 
ue small, and the threat ts bne. Tbe neck is long, 
and covered with haeklea of a pale golden reddish color, 
wbiob extend to the upper part of tbe back. Themid- 
dle of the back, and the lesser wing; eoverta are of a 
deep chestoat, and the webs of the feathers are disuni- 
ted; the greater wing coverts are glossy green; the se- 
coodariea and quill-feathers are of a pale reddish yellow 
on their outer webs. The hackles of the rump are 
long and drooping, and are of a pale reddish yellow. 
Tjie tail feathers are of a glowy green. The under 
parts are gonernlly of a glossy greenish black, with 



high reflections, each feather being of a deep, chestnut 
the base, producing somewhat of a mottled appear- 
ce, especially if the plumage be a little deranged. 
The body is stout, and the legs are long, but very ro- 
'xist. In proportion to the size of the body, and length 
)f tbe neck and limbs, the head seems small, and is 
ar from being pleasing in appearance, tbe curtailment of 
.he comb and wattles seeming the result of injury or 
□BlJbrmation. Tbe gait is heavy and destitute of alort- 
lexa, and the bird, as we have frequently seen, often 
eposes resting on the tarsi or shanks, their whole 
length being applied to tbe ground. The emen rests 
' I die same manner. The allitadeisoneoulh, andgive* 
le idea of the bird being oppressed with its own 
'eight. It is very probable that this gigantic fowl is 
iss disposed to mount the trees and roost on the bran- 



like the blast oT the knight's olarion on the listed Beld, 
is short, hoarse, and monotonous, mor« like a oroak 



As before remarked, this race, i 
preeents oonsaderahle variation of characters; but w« 
agree with the author above quoted, that the stock re- 
presented by the out shows the greateet purity, and in- 
dicate* tbe least departure from tbe original. The 
breed in its por* stale is generally not handsome, either 
in form or plumage, and its flesh is coarse and wanting 
in Savor. It is chiefly valuable for crossing varieties, 
in which inorease of sise Is desirable. Much, however 
depend* on the manner of breeding. By care and judg- 
ment in selecUng the best formed and flnest boned spe- 
cimens for propagation, the breed can be greatly chan- 
ged and improved in the course of a few generation*. 
Several instances of this kind have occurred under oor 
own observation. Tbe celebrated Cocbio-China fowls 
kept in Queen Victoria's aviary, are regarded by Mar- 
tin as only a sob- variety of the great Malay. 

Valuable slocks have originated by crossing different 
branches of the Malay with other breeds. Dickson 
thinks it is very probable that the Dorking originated 
hj a eross between the Malay and the game fowl. A 
writer in tbe Boottish Quarterly Journal of Jgrvul- 
tun is of the same opinion. Tbe Jersey-blue indicates 

As we comsionly see the Malay, it possesses but lit- 
tle spirit and cournge; yet a variety of the race is cul. 
livated in India, which ks gam*. We saw some spec)' 
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mem oC ibis game stock, Iweatj-fiTe yean kgo. They 
were mostl; white, bat id general chorarteri oorrei- 
poiMled to the figure uid debcription kliove gitea, ex- 
cept that they were leu io (ize, vid were much more 
■OtivB. In conragB ihey were unfiinching; and the 
joang woulil lonietimei pick out each oth«n' eye*, and 
test Iheit headi bare to the skull, before they were 
old enoogh to crow. 

A breml was esubliihed in England aboat Mrenty 
jeara ago, by the Dnke of Leeds, called the " Shake- 
bag " breed, which ablained great celebrity, for the 
strength and prowess of the oocka. Martin obierre* 
that " this breed was probably formed by a crosa with 
the Qatltu giganttiu ; (he male frcqaently exceeded 
tea pooads in weight, and la his great strength is ad- 
ded spirit and delerniinatioD." This breed i* thought 
to be now extinol. it was wiineliines called by aathor* 
the "shack-back," of "shag-back" breed; but Mar- 
tin soggests that as it was formerly the practice in 
cock-fighting to challenge all comer* with the Cock 
eoncialid in a bag, " Ibe tremendous power and size 
of the Duke of Leeds' fowl, proted so superior (o those 
of ail oompelitors, and nsually eeciu^ng conquest, it 
eventually obtatMd the name par txeaiintt, ofShakt- 
bag. which wa> cortapled to the other terms." 

Sl]e ^ortUnltnnil iOcportrntnL 



A correspaodeDt » Virginia, makM the fcllowing in- 
quiries ; — 

Will apple, pear, hnd qoinoe seeds lose lh«ir Titalily 
bj being kept dry >■ boxes six or twelTe atoalhs I 

[They would probably be more or ten mjnred, and 
perhaps in Mnoe cai«a wholly spoiled. Fear seeds hare 
been kept dry a few months, and after exposure to 
moisture and frost, hare Tegetated tinely. In other ca- 
ses, apple and pear seeds, no treated, hare nearly failed , 
Security would diren that the seeds be kept moderate- 
ly moist from the lime that they are taken from the 
b^it. Alter haTiug beoonn much dried, moisture and 
frost operate io aoTleniDg and splitting tiie homy ooter- 
ing.] 

Should peach stones be planted immediatblj after the 
fruit is taheu from them, and will they oome np well 
when taken from under the trees and planted at this 
season of the year [late notumn,] where (hey have 
been lying unce Ibey fall from the tree-; and will tiie 
Stones which have been kept dry in boxes the same 
length of time, come np as well as if planted freih I 

[In all cases, the seed* of fruit trees are best tf M 
fresh as possible; but peach stones may be kept some 
months dry with small itijury. Some nurserymeB plant 
them after the lapse of a year, but they do not often 
succeed so well. Under the tree, shaded from the sun, 
and in contact with the moist earth, they might dry but 
Uttle; and again, if in hot sonsbine and ondnsly grnon), 
thay mifjhl sofTer severely. They sbontd always be 
cracked before planting, in which case freeiing is not 
necessary, but only raciiitBie* the splitting of the stone. 
Too much moisture spoils them.] 

Which are twenty of the best peaches, and twenty of 
the best plums I 

[P(BeA«— Early York (serrated,) Early Tillotson, 
Cole's Early Red, Cooledgs's Favorite, White Imperial, 
Gcor);e IV, Qrosse Mignonne, Bergen's Yellow, Large 
Eailv York, Large Bed Rareripe, BellejiBrde, Early 
SowioGlon, Nivelle, Morris' White, Old Mlxon Free, 
Crawl'ord's Early, Presideut, Noblesse, Crawford^ Late. 
Druid Hill. 
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feet high, with woody items three iodies in diameter; 
ukI one in the nimmaT of 1837, bore upwards of 2,000 
flowera." The tieatment thej received, ww to keep 
them in the frame in the reserve (proand durinj; the win- 
ter, end to turn them out incoverj rich •oil, iMe 
spring, end ' 



I Tigor 



for t 



[l muit be evident 
Wben well 



« that a- 



tub of very Urge 
treaiea, it continues in flower 
ig summer and a part of au- 



The D<mb1e BrngmuiBia, (B. £iiifUn,) figured 
above, and taken (lom a lata number of the Hm'iietil- 
tkriil, an exact portrait of a Qns specimen in posaes- 
ahm of the editor, is thai deearibed in that interesling 
Magazine: — " The flowen are pure wbice, long trum- 
pet-shaped and double, — one tube being inserted within 
tbe other. The immenae aiie of the flowers— eaoh 
about nine inchea long, and the curioosly ruffled ap- 
pearance of the tower part of the corolla, make it a 
mMt oonspicnous object when in full bloom. Some 
«p«oimens, six or eight feet high, whioh ws saw in fall 
Uoom at Montgomery Place lately, were the most su- 
perb and striking obJeoEi in the large sod beaatiful 
flower garden of that demeane." 



Cnltve ofStTBwbenieB. 

A practical man, who writes in tha Horticultnriat, 
aayi: "Strav-berrisi can be produced in great abun- 
dance, Bjid with mors eaae than any other valuable 
fruit. With ■ moderate degree of oare and attention, 
tliey will yield at tha rats of aae ftundrtd ftiwAdt per 
■ere. They «ill grow freely on any iiril that will give 
• good crop of oomj aod if planted Dsrly in spring, 



■ill yield a fair crop in June." He says a common 
rror is to plant them in old worn out garden soils, or 
) manure them too highly, wbioh gives vinea, but do 
nil. The best is a tood, dttp, ntie toil, not exces- 
vely rich. 

FmntnK Tranaplanled ETergtCMU. 

The following interesting experiment, showing the 

equal impotlanoe of pruning evergreeiii and deotdoou* 

trees, when Iransplnntod with mntilaled roots, is given . 

in a late number of The Horiicutturiit : 

" In April last, 1 obtained at Flushing, twelve treea 
of the ^or«ay Spmca. They were sent to me as tbey 
grown in the nurseries, with the limbs starling from 
roots. They were very badly taken up, and still 
se packed. The small amount of moss which waa 
around the roots ww entirely dry, and the roots 
ire badly bruised and broken in taking up 
or on their passage. 

" Three of the best of the trees I set out in the sha- 
ded grounds about my house, leaving all the limbs un- 
touched . 

" The remaining nine were planted on the adjacent 
streets, exposed to the fall blaze of the min, and tha 
reflection from the dry dnst; and thinking that the con- 
dititm of these nine trees required decided remedies, I 
pruned them severely, leaving only those limbs which 
were within a few feet of the lop. 

" They werw all planted in the most carefol manner, 
were we'll mulched and watered, but the three first men- 
tioned were watered most frequently, and were protect- 
ed most of tha day by the shade of other trees. Now 
for the resnlt: all of the trees on the street are alive, 
and eight of them have thrown ont shoots sevaral inch, 
es long. The niath itaod* in an nnfavorable poaitionj 
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bat the bads are jast now beginning to pash| and the 
tree will live. 

" Of the three trees planted aboat my hoase, one 
died early, though water^ daily. One still retains its 
leaves and partially its green color, but shows no other 
sign of vitality. The third is in much the same state 
with the ninth, above mentioned ; but if anything, its 
condition is less favorable. I think the trees could not 
have been saved without the severe pruning which they 
received." 

Horticaltaral Miscellanies* 



Tulip. — ^In Persia, where the tulip is abundant, it is 
considered as the emblem of perfect lovers. *'When a 
young man," says Chardin, ** presents one to his mis- 
tress, he gives her to understand, by the general color 
of the flower, that he is on Are with her beauty, and 
by the black base of it, that his heart is burned to a 
coal." A burlesque on floral emblems. 

PucEt or Tulips. — ^The tulip trade of the Nether- 
lands was at its height in 1634 — 5—6. One root call- 
ed the Viceroy f was sold for articles valued at 2,500 
florins, equal to 250 pounds sterling. The Semper Jiu- 
gutttu sold for 2,000 florins ; one person agreed to give 
4,600 florins, with a new carriage, two horses and Ear- ' 
ness; and another agreed to give 12 acres of land, for 
a single root. This may seem very wild to us; but 
multicaulis and other speculations have existed nearer 
home. 

Pruning. — It is said that the browsing of the goat 
gave the first idea of pruning the vine; and that the 
burning of a rose tree, causing it to sprout up afresh, 
led to the pruning of the rose. 

Breathing Pores op Plants. — Plants are covered 
with a thin skin or epidermis, which is pierced with nu- 
merous invisible pores, called stomateSf through which 
the plant breathes and perspires. In some plants there 
are as many as 70,000 ot these pores to a square inch 
of the leaves; and the pores themselves, which are ob- 
long or oval, are in some instances only the 2500th of 
an inch long. 

Early Fruit. — A Mayduke cherry, trained against 
a south wall, and another tree of«the same variety, in 
the open ground of a sheltered garden, were found, by 
J. Kyle, near Edinburgh, to difler a fortnight in the ri- 
pening of their fruit, the wall fruit being the earlier. 

A Thundering Fountain. — ^The largest artificial 
fountain in the world is at Chatsworth, the seat of the 
Duke of Devonshire, England. It shoots up, almost 
like lightning, a column of water, 267 feet high, more 
than one hundred feet higher than Niagara Falls, and 
about 50 feet higher than the Bunker Hill monument. 

Influence op the Moon. — Some of the ancient 
Romans, governed their gardening operations rigidly by 
the age of the moon. One author, quoted by Varro, 
says, '*' I observe these things, not only in shearing my 
sheep, but in cutting my hair, for I might become bald 
if I did not do this in the wane of the moon." 

Pleasing Deceptions. — In Cardinal Richelieu's 
Villa at Ruell, according to Evelyn, at the end of a 
long walk, was " the arch of Constantine, painted on 
a wall in oil, as large as the real one in Rome, so well 
done, that even a man skilled in painting may mistake 
it for stone and sculpture. The sky and hills, which 
seem to be between the arches, are so natural, that 
swallows and other birds, thinking to fly through, have 
dashed themselves against the wall." Speaking of the 
residence of Count de Lianoourt, the same writer says, 
" towards his study joins a little garden, which, though 
very narrow, by the addition of a well painted perspeo- 
tive, is to appearance greatly enlarged; to this there is 
another part, supported by arches, in which runs a 
stream o[ water, rising in the aviary, and seeming to 



flow some miles, by being artificially oontinaed in the 
painting, where it sinks down at the wall." 

Disagreeable Deceptions. — Contrivances for play- 
ing tricks upon visitors were common in princely gar- 
dens in the last century, by squirting water suddenly 
upon them from unexpected sources. In one case, a 
huge copper serpent, started up and moving round 
swiftly, shot from its mouth a shower on the spectators. 
In another, two musketeers [artificial] shot streams of 
water upon them from their musket barrels. In one of 
the finest gardens in England, visitors are suddenly 
treated with a ducking from the numerous branches of 
an artificial tree. Such low trickery is only fit for ill- 
bred school boys. More justifiable was the punishment 
inflicted on lawless curiosity, where a forbidden door 
was labelled, ** Don't open thi8,"~4Uid as soon as it 
was moved upon its hinges, a dashing shower bath 
came down from above. 

Cucumbers. — ^The village of Sandy, Bedfordshire, 
has been known to furnish 10,000 bushels of pickling 
cucumbers in one week. Loudon says, ** In March, 
cucumbers fetch in the London market a guinea a dos- 
en; in August and September, one penny a dozen." 

Use of Leaves* 



We noticed, last autumn, the case of a plum tree, 
which lost all its leaves by leaf-blight, before the pluma 
were fully grown, which continued stationary till a se« 
cond crop of leaves came out, when their growth re- 
commenced, and they subsequently acquired a fine, rich, 
honied flavor. 

A quite diflerent case, but illn^trRtinsr the same prin- 
ciple, was reported by the 4ate President Knight. '^A 
peach tree in my garden, of which I was very anxious 
to see the fruit, hsd lost, by the severity of the weather, 
all its blossoms except two, which grew upon leq/UtB 
branehee, I therefore endeavored to derive the neoes- 
sary returning sap [ to mature the fruit } from 
another source. To attain this object, the points of 
the branches, which bore fruit, were brought into con- 
tact with other branches of the same age, which bore 
leaves ; and a part of the bark, extending in length 
about four times their diameters, was pared off* imme- 
diately above the fruit* Similar wounds were then 
made upon the other branches, with which these were 
brought into contact ; the wounded surfaces were close- 
ly fitted and tightly bound together. A union soon 
took place ; and the fruit, in consequence, acquired the 
highest state of maturity and perfection." 

Varieties of Strawberries. 



Eds. Cultivator — The correspondent of The Hor» 
ticulturiit at Poughkeepsie, does not do justice to the 
seedling strawberry of Mr. Hovey, but does more than 
justice to the Early Scarlet. He enumerates four va- 
rieties. The Early Scarlet is what we term staminate, 
or hermaphrodite. The other three pistillate, and not 
one of them, by themselves, would produce a perfect 
fruit. As the writer says nothing of the sexuid cha- 
racter of the plants, I take it for granted that the poor 
Hovey was in a bed by itself, and so far from the Ear- 
ly Scarlet, as to admit of no intercourse, unless from a 
chance insect passing from the blossom of the one to the 
other. The Bishop and Hudson, as they bore better, 
were, I presume, in closer proximity. I would here 
remark, that I presume that the writer's Hudson, is not 
the true Hudson of Philadelphia, but the imported, 
necked fruit of Mr. Downing. The true character of 
the Hudson, will be discovered in a late publioation of 
that veteran horticulturist, Mr. Landreth. 

In Massachusetts, and in this state, and Kentacky, 
and wherever I have seen the Hovey, all the blossoms 
bear perfect fruit, where staminate plants are near, im* 
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len killed by frost. With as 
larger (han any other variety, 
iache«, but its average siie with lu i« less than the Gruit 
of aodie otherij never much exceeding the one half of 
the avenge liie that Mr. Hove; claims for it in the vi- 
cinity of BoBlon ; and from the aileoce of the SiTawber- 
Tj oommitlee of the Boston Horlicultural Society, I 
take it for granted that he does not err. With ns, the 
teason of its truit is abort, and the plants tooa die oat. 
Its siie gives it deserved oelabrity. We have two new 
seedlings, that proiniH to rival it in size, bat it would 
not be safe to say so tilt we haTe had another year's 
nperisnce. The Scarlet is, with ns, among the best 
boarers of the hermaphrodite family, bnt will not pra- 
doce with lu, half the quantity of the Hovey, where 
planted adjoining. N. Lonowokth. Cineuinali, 

JUt. 15, 1848. 

PreseiratiOD of Gralta. 

Eds. CciTivAToi — I bava, dming the past year, no- 
ticed leversl oommnnicatlons reoommendiDg tbe use of 
saw-dnit for preserving scions. From my own experi- 
enoe, 1 find that it should be used with extreme cau- 
tion, on account of its liability to heat, when a large 
qaantitj is used. A nursery firm with whom I am in- 
timately acquainted, lost nearly their whole stock of 
apple roots and grafts, by packing them in sawdust du- 
ring the past winter. I have found fresh loam, dug di- 
rectly (ram the earth, mnch belter than any other pre- 
paration for preserving grafts or roots, and every per. 
aoa engaged in this kind of work will find their opera- 
tiona more incoesstol, the closer the; stick to nature. 
Now in the way that grafts are asaoily kept, some be- 
oome sorfeited with water ; others are shrivelled and 
dry, while others may happen to receive jnst moistare 
eaongb. The latter, if selected and set by themselvei, 
will all be bnnd to grow strong and healthy, which 
would not be foand to be the case with grafts kept in ■ 
bap-hazard way, as is usually the case. When iuam is 
med for keepinj; soians, it sfaootil be used bountifully, 
as it retains a more regular degree of moisture. I have 
sometimes wrapped bundles of grafts in newspapers, 
and afterwards buried them in loam, and they have kept 
io this way admirably ; the paper seemed to absorb and 
retain just moisture enough from the earth to keep the 
scions in eioellent oondition. Isaac Hildbetb. Big 
Slrtam Poinl, Yala Comtf, N. ¥., Jan. 2, 1849. 
Qtwlity of neloBs in Central Kew-Ymlt, 

Eds. COLTiTAToa— Capl. M., of of the O. 8. Navy, 
and at present a resident of this city, who lately doo- 
Ued Cape Horn, and had frequent opportunities of eating 
melons in Eouth America, says be saw none there eqnal 
to thorn raised in this city- 8o also, the Rev. Mr. K., 
once a resident of tfaisoity, bat ikow an inhabitant of one 
of the Danish West India Islands, says that he has seen 
no melons in those Islands, equal to those be has eaten 

Kow why is this ? Is it that our soil and climate are 
superior to theirs T Clearly not. The true explanation, 
undoubtedly, is this: Our short suniniers here are near- 
ly tropical while tbey last. Melons therefore, that are 
forwarded so that tbey may ripen thei^ fruit in the 
height of summer, mature their fruit under almost tbe 
sajne aircmnstanoes as in the tropics. This fact, con- 
nected with the superior care ot our cultivation, se- 
cures a result which, at first, seems so very improba- 
ble. C. E. G. Ct ua.Nop. 1848. 

EbbatVm. In the article on "Selecting Varieties 
of Frnit," after the words "900 different varieties," 
add, of applt$. Also, in the same article, 2d column, 
]2th line, after tbe words, " TEN Tarietiea," add, ef 
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Mumrlnf Trees Im Wlater- 

It does not always happen that the fptMind Is made as 
fertile when young trees are set out, as it should be. In 
such instances, subsequent manuring is useful. No bet- 
ter season for this purpose can be selected than late in 
the autumn or during the winter, when rains or thaws 
may carry the sohible portions down among the roots, 
and the remainder be spaded in in the spring. 

Now every person at all conversant with the laws of 
vegetable growth, ia aware that the absorbing parts of 
roots, are the young fibres or spongioles, at or near the 
extremities of larger roots. In very small trees, these 
may be within a foot of the main stem ; hut as the tree 
increases in siie, the oirciunferenc! of the roots forma 
a lai^r and larger circle eaah suooessive year. Whil* 
the trea is young, tbe length of the roots is usually 
quite equal to the height of the tree. As it becomea 
older, the roots near the base of the tree enlarge and 
become nearly dfistilute of fibres. Hence, the entire 
nseleasness of the too common practice of applying ma- 
nure closely arouiid the bsse of the tree, instead <^ at 
a distance of many feet around. This practice U vot 
less absurd than to pour water into a roan's boots to al- 
lay his thirst. 

Trees which grow in sod ground can never thrive so 
well as where the soil is kept mellow and free from ve- 
getable growth. With yonnf> trees, the difference wiU 
often be as tin to one. Many, to avoid this evil, spade 
aroond their trees, but in so small a circle, that no be- 
nefit is derived; the young roots are far off from the 
tree and from this spaded circle, seeking, in a hard aitd 
dry soil, under the thick grassy covering, for a scanty 
supply of food. 

The above Djn"'^ " intended to exhibit these errors, 
by showing how far from the effective reach of tbe 



of tbe trunk- 
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Apples Tor Caaada. 



Good Gbowth.— In the summer of IS47, I put two 
pear buds in a quince stock — they both took — spring of 
1848, beaded dawn. They are now each 5 feet 1 iniA 
high, and about ) inch in ditunter. J. Bvkch. Cktieh 
atuek, V» 
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DmdfB for k SnbnrbBn C«tt«fe. 

Thii oMtBf e <rai designed as i lammer retreat Tor a 
oitjr reiident, and an attempt made to combine in it* 
plan anil maierialp, as much economy ai might be,con- 
iiiaientlT with a safficient bat taag allotment of spaoe 
irith spare roam) for the hoipi- 




There is on ihe principal Soor — an 
TcstiliuUi of 10+12 feel, exclaaive oT the ataira t 
upper ator}' and baeemeal. From this Testibole t 



wiotlowi or gtau doora, upon a Teraoda, which Ibrma 
the left wing of the houaej whidi being oloaed at the 
enda, and partially enclosed in front with lattice work, 
becomBB a pleasant aammer aparlroeal. In the rear of 
the vestibule ia a spaoioua paatij, 10+1] feet, com. 
rounioBting willi Iha parlor on one side, and o> tb« 
DtberwiLh a dining room, 17+16 in the rear of tlM 
principal bed-room. The right wing ia for a librarj or 
farm office, and is 17+11 feet. 

idBoor Turn ishes Toar bedrooms, I4+134ft. 
each and another or 16+12— beaides* 
ball or lobbf of same sixe, wiik linea 
oloaef taken oS its angles. 

The basemenl plan shows a Testibole 
13+10 feet, with acellar of same size 
baok of it. A kitrben eilendtng un- 
der the parlor, and a corresponding 
room at the other end ol Ibe lAiilding, 
lo be divided at will. Bud may have 
one or two b^-rooms for domestic! 
pariiiionod off in it, besides sparaoel- 
lar room. 

Parlor, diaingroom. pantij, six bed- 
rooms of good siie, bcsidea baaemenl. 
Bufficient room for a citiaen's boi. If 
ihe building is to be a fann-bouse proper, thea tb« 
the disposition of ti e lower rooms oaa be changed to suit 




right, joa enter a room 17+1 1 , to be used as a ntting 
rnom, or a* the principal bed-room. To Ihe led. too 
toier a large parlor, 28+17 feet, opening b; two large 



As shows in the eleVBlioD, the deeifin is for an ediflce 
with stone ruundation and wooden frame, with hoarding 
placed vertically, tongued and grooved, and the Muna 
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eoTsred with ■ ribboo or atrip — (m la Deaign T, 
Dowaing'i Cottage RendoDon, 1S4S.) Tlie root I 
nikde with ft doable pitch — the esTet to pngeot veil 
from the line of the wkll, anil to be supported and or- 
' •amentod bf braoketi. The cbimnej to be fluufasd 
wilh Dmamental shaft*, and tb« usual Dh«*p bat taite- 
fal devices to be employed in giving a laatrful and pio- 
tureaqae appearanese to the bnilding, anch aa mtting 
the lower edgea of tb« ahlngles in semi-hexagons, kit- 
moanting the dormer windows with acorns or flenr-de- 
La — placing a balcony o*er the entrance door, and bal- 
liutradea on the roof of the wings ; at aoggested by tke 
[Hint of tbs eletation. 

I have not made a proper ealimftte of the expense 
but 1? rererring to DmBBing't Cottagt Rttidtatt$, De^ 
sign IV., I find that the amoont of material and work 
is about eqoal in that oase, to the above building. Al- 
lowing for a littleeitraworkas to style and finish, say 
$2,200, and if built of brick, with more elaborate orna- 
ment, say S2.fi00. S- V. Da Witt . Jlbmy, 1819. 

Poor XMi*e CoUaga. 

Em. Ctn-TiTATOB— This house ia to be 274:34 feet, 
one story and a-balf high, or high enough to admit of 
those little all'o windows, ooming within three feet of 
the floor. ■ ~~ ^^^ 




Mt—mtr VLocm. 
keis, mops and brooms — then the sink-rt 
dishes in, handy to the stoTe. There ci 
iog between the i 
■iidi room and pan- I 
try,to pal tbo dish- I 
•• throngh, which 
will be a great 



stone shoald be 
plaoed ande 
cook-fltoTe i 




ir tbat 
hearth stones are 
laid, level with 
Ihe floor. 

If the veranda 
shnnld be only in 
frobt, it would give the house a leoghty nnpleasant sp- 



pearaooe ; by placing it aroand the ude, it will improTB 
the looks very much, and ought to be there to ooTer 
the door, opening into the kitehen — also to make it 
more [desasnt in summer. After all, the shape of a 
house, depends much on the site, whether it be on an 
emineooe, a side-hill, or on low level land — much also, 
is depentUng on the purse, irtielher it be deep or shal- 
low. A Fabmu's Win. jr. r. 



How do flocks of Sheep Rum Oat T 

Editoss CUI.TTVATOB — The opinion is quite preva- 
lent among fai-mers, that Socks of sheep, that are aeve> 
r«] years confined to one locality, deteriorate, or at fr»> 
quently expressed, " mn out." 

That flocks do sometimes deteriorate when oonfined 
to one locality, I do not doubt; but when snoh an event 
actually occurs, I apprehend it would be quite sa judi- 
otous, and would quite as efleetually restore Ihe health 
and vigor of the Oock, to dis{K)ae of the propri^f^ and 
retain the ihttp, as vice versa. That this running oat 
is owing to bad management, and aol to any other li»- 
cal cause, I have no doubt, and it may be mainly iaelu- 
ded under two heads: First, in brenjinf ; secondly, in 

The system of close, or " in and in " breeding, be- 
yond a given point, and that point not Ttrj remota 
from the starting point, I balleve to be very injorions to 
oonstitutiond vigor. But as the qaestion has been 
discussed in your columns. I will not nowenterinto tlte 
argument. 

Constitutional vigor in sheep, as well as in other 
animals, I regard as being of paramount importanoej 
without it, light fleeces, deformity and disease, are con- 

The form of a aheap should be as much the object of 
care and solioittide as Che form of a horse ; while the 
former with many ia scarcely notioed, with the latter it 
is almost the only criterion of valoe. Who would nn- 
dertake to aay that a long-legged, thin- shouldered, nar- 
row-chested, slab-sided, loose.jointed horse is possessed 
either of constitutional vigor or hardihood t Indeed, 
sDcb an animal would be oonsidered by every one as 
oomparatiTely, if not utterly valueless; while thousands 
— lain sheep equally faulty, from which to propagate, 
id at lbs same lime, the well-shaped, the vigorous and 
hardy, which from these circumatancea have a tenden- 
cy to fatten, are iaorificed to the drover and the but- 
:her's knife. Great oare should therelbre be taken not 
inly in seleoting bucki but breeding ciMS. We should 
ook at the wkolt sheep — should have an image ofper- 
rection in oar minds, and make every selection wilh a 
to attain that object. It is not texture ol fleece 
Bight of Heeoe, or symmetry of form, sepsjately 
considered, but the combination of the greatest number 
of desirable points and qualities. 

The queetion arises in this oonnexion, how shall we 
spose of the refuse of the flock t I answer, a sepa- 
ition should be made soon after shearing] the ohoioe 
lambs and breeding ewes, intended for preservation, 
should be put into good pastures; no buyer or butcher 
should be allowed to kx>k " over " into their enclosure. 
The refuse, or those devoted to dtilnutwn, should be 
plaoed, if possible, in better pasture, and shoald be Sei 
for a month or two in the fall, wilh earn or meal, or 
with tumepa, until fit for alaugfatering. 

Aa sheep increase in numbers, on a given number of 
acrea, other things being equal, the amount of food per 
bead, of coarse diminishes. What would fully feed Bf- 
ty, might barely sabsist seventy. Now let us look at 
the comparative proflts. Good keep and poor keep 
will make at least one pound diSerenoe in weight of 
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S«eoe. 8*? 70 head at 31 Iba. per head, T0+a)=]T5 
Iba.— 50 bead at 3^ Iba. 50+3^=175— makiiig weight 
□r fleoces equal. Lou by wiatir-killing on aocoual 
of poverty, from the 70 poor iheap, laj 10 head; 50 in 
good condition, nolou. Tbe account now Hands 50 to 
GO. Tha Mcnate rrom SO good sheep would doubt- 
Ib&s be greater than froni 60 poor one*; besides ihe 
wool account would DOW foot np 36 Iba. in Tavor o! the 
good conditioned sbeep. So Uiat mill ftd, as well 
us WELL BBID, shoald be the wool growers' motto. 

Slicop are large feeders, and require, espeoially in 
winter, much oare. Large flocks should, partioularlj 
at that season, be divided into smaller ones, not to ei- 
oeed IIR7 or sixt; in eachj the weak, and the strong, 
and the amall and the large, being kept in aeparate 
parccle. 

They can then receive caie and feed leverallj, ao 
cording to their respective conditions. A sheep in good 
condition, has a better appetite and will consume coar- 
ser food than one which is poor; but if snBered lo run 
logethe'r promiscuously , thej will crowd away the weak- 
er ones, and appropriate to their own use the choicest 
of the food. VVool groiA much faster in winter than 
in sammor, therefore, as wool is. formed or made oS 
/ltd, and not of air, as some seen to suppose, it is ne- 
cessary that keep and care be increased accordingly. 
Otherwise there wiil bo an inevitable " falling away," 
— tbe fttt and muscle previously acquired, will waste 
away to supply the growth of wool. 

During the next twenty years, the western part of 
Virginia, tbe state of Ohio, the hilly portions of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, with perhaps Indiana and Michi- 
gan, are destined to be the great wool regions. The 
east cannot compete with us in this article ; but will find 
more profit in the prodnots of the dairy, beef, mutton, 
and the coarser grains. Chas. R. Smith. Solon, 0. 



TlM CiaTBli Zeba, aad llalian Oi. 

In addilion to the diScrent species of the ox mention- 
ed in our last, there are several others which it is pro- 
per to notice before we proceed to speak of the domes- 
tic races of Europe and America. 

The arn« is a species of wild buffalo found In Ben- 
gal, and other parts of India. Its moat striking cha- 
racteristic is its enormous upright horns, which oHen 
measure from four to six feet in length. 

Another wild species called (he goar, inhabits the 
mountain districts of Central India. It is described as 
being nearly six feet high at the withers, with very 
clean-made and vigorous limbs, resembling in this res- 
pect, the deer rather than the bovine tribe. The color is 
brownish black, almost approaching bluish black. The 
hair is short, having the oily appearance of fresh seal skin. 

The yoA: or grunting 01 — Bot grunnieru — exists In 
Tarlary, both in a tame and wild state. It is, compa- 
ratively, of small size, covered with a profuse quantity 
of long hair, of a chocolate brown color. It does not 
low like tbe common ox, hut only utters, when uneasy, 
a low gronlini; sound. It inhabits the coldest moun- 
tain* and bleakest plains of Thibet. Its skin affords a 
eninfortable covering for the inhabitants of those re- 
gions, and its flesh is used as food. The milk of (he 
female, in a domestic stale, affords butter, which 
said to he of superior excellence. It is (he custom 
the people 10 preserve Ihe butler in skins or bladde 
in which slate, being excluded from the air. It will keep 
in that cold climnle for a year or more. 

The r^mmon buflaln — Bot bubalui — is believed to 
be ilirtinct from any spocics before mentioned. It is 
fonnil In ;i -^r-tni.ili»ncsticittod stale in various parts of 
Asia, ill ii.iitln'iii iiiiJ eastern Africa, and in southern 



Europe. In Sumatra, and in the fbresM of Abyssinia, 
it is found wild. It is used for labor in many countrias, 
and the milk and flesh of the cow are used for food. 

Tha gayat—Bn frantatU of Linneas--(fig. 26,) ia 
found in southern Asia, both in a wild and domestic state. 
In general characters, (his lace more nearly approaches 
the domestic ox than any before noticed. The mala 
is said to resemble oui eommon bull in shape and ap- 
pearance. It is of a blackish brown colorj the hoins 
short, thick and strong. He is naturally very hold, and 
will defend himself against any beast of prey— even 
against the tiger. In a domestic state it is used by tba 
natives for tilling Ihe ground, and is said to be mora 
tractable than the buffalo. Travelers slate that tbe 
cow is very quiet and is used lor all purposes of tba 
dairy, and the milk is said to possess a peculiar rich- 



ness, which is supposed lo be owing 10 the animal* 

feeding on the young shoots and branches, of trees, la 
preference to grass. Though generally considered spe- 

cattlo, it is so nearly allied as lo breed with both, and 
the offspring, in both cases, are fertile. 

The »bu or humped race of India, (flg. 37,) is cha- 
racterised by " narrow, high wilbers, surmounted by a 
large fatty hump; an arched back, rising at the croup, 
and Chen descending suddenly to the tail ; slender limbs; 
a large pendulous dewlap, falling in folds; long, pen* 
dant ears, and a pecniiar mild expresNun of the eye." 
The raoe is described as varj'ing in sixo from thai of our 
largest cattle, to a dwarf and oflen hornless breed, not 
exceeding a yonng calf in slatnre." The race is not 
confined to India, but is found in China, the Indian isl- 
ands, 00 the CBitern coast of Africa, and in the iriaad 
o Madagascar. In ancient limes it existed in Egypt. 

Naturalists are not entirely a<;recd as lo the qoea- 
tion whether the leba is a distinct species from the com- 
mon ox. Cuvier regarded the races as identical. Mar- 
tin, on the contrary, is inclined to believe them distinot- 
In support of the idea that the zebu has sprung from an 
original type, he cites the extreme aniiqoity of the race, 
and observes that from Ihe earliest ages it has been aa 
ol^aot of veneration in India — thai it is foand carved 
on the oldest temples — that its figure is found OB the 
tombs of Thebes, and on the scuiplured remains of 
Egyptian antiquity, which are traceable two thoasand 
years before the christian era, the eharaoters presented 
being the same precisely, as those possessed by the aai> 
mal at the present day. 

An additional evidence of the distinctness of the >*• 
bu, from our common cattle, is its voice, which approneh> 
es more to a grant than Ihe lowing of our kine. Tha 
races also differ in style {^ coloring. 

It is admitted, however, that the Kebuwill interbreed 
with our common cattle, and that they produce a fertila 
progeny; bat a similar result not nnfrequcntly occurs 
with distinct, though nearly allied species. 

The lobu has been in several instances introduced 
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iBto Emrc^, aai ws hsTS known of one importation 
having Men mtdo (o Amsricn. The late Gokrak 
PABMiirg, E*q., of Brighton, Mssa,, had several indi- 
viilaal* of ihia race, whioh we reoolleot having eeen on 
diflerent oooaeiont, at his farm, and also a[ tlM cattle 
shows fonnerlj held at Brighloti. The boll resembled 
the cut here given. The cows were smaller than the 
boll, awl had a less prominent hnmp. Mr. P. reared a 
pair ot steers of this race; and we believe he made 
■Dcne erosaea between the bull and oows of diSerent 
breeds. Il i> 



in existence. Perhaps 
OS their bialoiy. 

The large leba is mach more activa than anj of our 
' 'ji India for rarioas agrioal- 



is elapsed 



fng the great diversitj presented hj the domestic ox, 
Biid the Tarions breeds into which It has ramified, from 
the 'Sects of treatment, food and climate, it is everj 
where speeiflcally idenlical. Sllll the peculiar charac- 
ters of the diOerent breeds, are in many insiancea ooite 
striking, end show that a long period of time has 
stnce they were sobjecled to the influeii' 
■'m. 

Id noticing, as we propose to do, the varions breeds 
of cattle, it is [M'oper to begin with those which seen 
to have made the least depaitnie frum the primitive 
type. 

In Italy a fine raoe of semi-wild cattle exists in the 
Campagna of Rome, (fig. 28.) Har^n observes that 
nany of the bolls are " models of beauty; snob, in- 
leed as the scnlptnred fignrei of antiquity portray with 



tnral pnrpoees, as well as for oarrving faordeDS, and for 
the saddle. The bulla are used for carrying military 
dispatches. It is said " they will travel with a soldier 
on their back, fideen or sixteen hmui in a day, at the 
fate of six miles an hour. Their action is fine, and 
they bring their hind legs under tbsm in u straight a 
line as the horse. Such is their aotivity tbat tbey oan 
clear a Ave-barred gate with ease." 

Tub Dommtic Oi — Bot lamnt. — From the prece- 
ding notices whioh have been given of the different spe- 
cies of the bovine tribe, it will be peroeived that none 
of tbem, except, perhaps, the Asiatic gayal, can be re- 
garded as identical with the domestic ox, and tbe most 
reasonable conclnsioo is, that the latter had an origin 
distinct Crom any before described. Thongh almost every 
country of the globe appears to have possessed one or 
ncre indigenons species of the ox, yet it is difltcalt, or 
we might say impossible, to name the natural locality 
of the domestic raoe, or to say where its domeatioalum 
was first eOected. Bot, as observed by Martin, what- 
ever may have been its native ooontry, " this most va- 
InaUe animal has spread with tbe spreading of nations : 
it is nniversal over Europe and Asia, except within 
thoee icy regions where the rein-deer mppliei its place; 
iU range exteods over the whole of Africa and the great 
island of Madagaaoar ; and within modem days * 
been introduced from Europe into the vast contin 
America, and the islands of the southern ocean. In 
these new regions it has multiplied exoeuively, and 
herds roam tbe plains in a slate of semi-wildi 
SoQth America owes the ox to the Spaniards ; the 
licst imported, according to Aaara, were Andalnj 
Captain John de Salaiar, bom in the city of Poma 
Arragon, oarried over seven cows and a boll to the 
coast of Brazil, whence they were transported by the 
rivers Paranay and Parajpiay to the city of Assumption, 
in 1946, several monlhs'being occopied in their trans- 
port. From Ihia slock sprung the feral cattle of the 
extensive Pampas, of which so many travellers have 
given most interesting descriptions." 

KatarallstB are agreed, however, that notwithstand- 



Bpirit and fidelity." They are desorihed as mostly 
while, or grey tinged with brown ; the boms large, well 
turned and pointed. The hulls, which are very fierce, 
are employed in the buU-figbta of the amphitheatre of 
Bome-^he noble animals keing kept, aays Martin, "in 
the vaults which once held tbe ai^es of the Imperial 

this breed to which Hr. D. G. MrrcHxu., on 

der the signstare of " Cains," allodes, in Tkt Cultiva. 
(orfor 1847, p. 46. He says; "The oxen are large, deep, 
chested, well. formed, light-grey beasts, with enormout 
horns, spreading from 3 to 4 feet ; and are said to have 
sprung from that famous breed of white oaltle, which 
history and romance alike assign to (he beautiful valley 
of ClilnmnuB. They have not the square, butcber make 
of the Herefords and Durhams; but taking into view 
their soft, fine haired skins, their large, intelligent eye* 
and their branching horns, I have never seen bandsomei 
oaltle in any part of Europe-" 

It has been oonjeotnred, and the idea is not improba- 
hle, that some of the present breeds of Great Britain, 
including the semi-wild stocks of Chillingham and Cha- 
lelheraolt parks, were derived from this ancient Italian 
riu:e, which in remote times is believed to have extend- 
ed over a large portion of Europe and parts of Asia, and 
may have been oarried to tbe British islands by some 
of the early inhabitants, of whose history we have no 

The cattle of Tuscany appear to have considerable 
adinity with this Roman breed. They are spoken of 
by travelers as of fine shape and appearance. And in 
Hungary there is a breed of white or wbilish cattle, of 
large sixe and with long hinnB, which may be idenlical 
with that of the Campagna. It appears to be a breed 
of superior character. Mr. Fuischhank, in his re- 
marks on the agriculture of several European connlries, 
(Report of the Commissioner of Patents, 194T, p. 
344,) observes: " Among all the horned rsces of Eu- 
rope, there is none which, with an equally collnsEnl 
fmme approach so nearly the speed of the hnrw. as lin 
the Hungarian oxen. It is a raoe, which by llicir liiyt 
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and stately growth, their long hornsi nearly six feet in 
length, their proud and bold look, their broad breast 
and handsome white color, changing slightly into blae, 
and lastly, the beautiful proportions of all their parts, 
may fairly be pronounced one of the most useful and 
handsomest productions of generating nature." 

In our next, we shall commence notices of the Brit- 
ish breeds, and shall speak of those that have been 
introduced to this country. 

®l)e iJeterinars )!lq)artment 

Diseases of Horses* 



RiNGBONx. — Ringbone usually oommences about the 
pastern-joint; but as it spreads rapidly it soon inyolves 
not only the pastern-bones, but the cartilages of the 
foot. According to Youatt, when the first deposit is on 
the lower pastern, and on both sides of it, and produced 
by violent inAammation of the ligaments of the joints, 
it is recognised by a slight enlargement, or bony tumor 
on each side of the foot, and just above the eoronet. 
This is more frequent in the hind than in the fore foot, 
because, from the violent action of the hind legs in pro- 
pelling the horse forward, the pasterns are more sub- 
ject to ligamentary injury behind than before; yet the 
lameness is not so great, because the disease is confined 
principally to the ligaments, and the bones have not 
been injured by the concussion ; while from the poeition of 
the fore limbs, and their exposure to concussion, there will 
generally be in them injury of the bones to be added to that 
of the ligaments. In its early stage, and when recognized 
only by a bony enlargement on both sides of the pastern- 
joint, or in some few cases on the one side only, the lame- 
ness is not very considerable, and it is not impossible to 
remove the disease by active blistering, or by the appli- 
cation of the cautery ; but there is so much wear and tear 
in this part of the animal, that the inflammation and the 
disposition to the formation of bone rapidly spread. 
The pasterns first become connected together by bone 
instead of ligament, and thence results what is called 
an anchyloscd or fixed joint. Its motion is lost. From 
this joint the disease proceeds to the cartilages of the 
foot, and to the union between the lower pastern and 
the coffin and navicular bones ; and the motion of these 
parts is likewise impeded or lost, and the whole of this 
part of the foot becomes one mass of spongy bone. 
From this disposition to spread, and at first around the 
pastern-joint, which is situated just above the coronet, 
the disease has acquired the name of ringbone. 

Wind- Galls. — Horses which are subjected to hard 
service are liable to have what are called wind-galls, on 
those parts of the limbs which are most expos^, espe- 
cially about the hock and upper pastern-joints. The 
affection is an undue enlargement of little bags or sacs 
which are situated in the parts named. By the strain- 
ing of the tendons, these sacs become injured, and 
sometimes take on inflammation, and become hard. 
Youatt says — '* The farriers used to suppose that they 
contained wind — ^hence their name wind-galls; and 
hence the practice of opening them by which dreadful 
inflammation has often been produced and many a va- 
luable horse destroyed." As to treatment, the author 
jnst referred to directs, ** if the tumors are numerous 
and large, and seem to impede the motion of the limb, 
they may be attacked first by bandage. The roller 
sliould be of flannel, and soft pads on each side of the 
erilarnrements, and bound down tightly upon them. The 
banilatre may be wetted with a lotion composed of 3 
parts of vinegar to one of spirits of wine. The wind- 
gall will often diminish or disappear by this treatment, 
but will too frequently return when the horse is again 
hardly worked. A blister is a more efiectual remedy, 



and firing still more oertain, if the tumors be sufficient- 
ly large and annoying to justify our having recourse 
to measures so severe. In bad eases, the cautery is 
the only cure, for it will not only eflfect the immediate 
absorption of the fluid, and the reduction of the swelling ; 
but, by contracting the skin, will act as a permanent 
bandage, and therefore prevent the re-appearance -^^ 
the tumor." 



JBomtstit €c0nomB, lltcqjee, Ut. 



[From MIm Beecher'a Domestic Receipt Book.] 



Roasted and Baked Meats. 



General Remarks. — Be sure you have your spit and 
tin oven very clean and bright, and for this end wash 
them, if possible, before they get cold. If they stand, 
pour boiling water on to them. 

Have a fire so large as to extend half a foot beyond 
the roaster each side. 

When meat is thin and tender, have a small, brisk 
fire. When your meat is large, and requires long 
roasting, have large soHd wood, kindled with charcoal 
and small sticks, fiet the meat, at first, some distance 
from the plAee where it is to roast, so as to have it heat 
through gradually, and then move it up to roast. 

Slow roasting, especially at first, and still more for 
large pieces, is very important. 

Allow about ^/Ze«fi miaiifet for each pocmd of most 
kinds of meat, and if it is cold weather, or the meat 
fresh killed, more time is reqitired, probably twenty 
minutM lor each pound. 

When the meat is nearly dotte, sthr up the fire to 
brown it. The meat should be basted a good deal, es- 
pecially the first part of the time. 

Let meat be spitted so as to be equally balanced. 
Wheq the meat is nesfrly done, the steam from it will 
be drawn toward the fire. 

A pale brown is the proper color for a roast. 

Some dredge on flour and baste, a short time before 
roasted meats are done. 

Whenever fresh lard is used instead of butter, in the 
dripping pan, or to rub on meats, more salt must be used. 

Flour thickening in gravies must be wet up with ve- 
ry little water till the lumps are out, and then made 
thin. Never dredge flour into grravies, as it makes 
lumps. Strain all gravies. 

Roast Beef. — ^Tbe sirloin, and the flrst and second 
cuts of the rack, arc the best roasting pieces. 

Rub it with salt; set the bony side to the fire to heat 
a while f then turn it and have a strong fire ; and if 
thick, allow fifteen minutes to the pound ; if thin, allow 
a little less. If fre^h killed, or if it is very cold, allow 
a little more. Half an hour before it is done, pour oflT 
the gravy, thicken it with brown flour, and season it 
with salt and pepper. It is tlie fashion to serve roast 
beef with no other gravy than the juioe of the meat. 

To Roast a Spare Rib. — Rub with salt, pepper, 
and powdered sage. Put the bone side to warm slowly. 
Dredge on a little flour, and put a little salted water 
and butter into the dripping-pan, and baste with it. If 
large, it requires three hours; if small, only one to 
cook it. Pork must be cooked slowly and very tho- 
roughly. 

Roast Turkey. — Wash the outside and inside very 
clean. Take bread crumbs, grated or chopped, about 
enough to fill the turkey, chop a bit of salt pork, the 
size of a good egg, and mix it in, with butter, the size 
of an egg, pepper, salt, and sweet herbs to your taste. 
Then beat up an egg and w^nrk in. Fill the ertip and 
the body, sew them up, and tie the legs and wings, and 
spit them. Set it where it will gradually heat, and 
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tnm it onoe or twice, while heating, for fifteen minates. 
Then pot h np to the Are, and allow about twentj-five 
minutes for each pound. Turkey must be oooked very 
thoroughly. It must roast slowly at first, and be often 
basted with butter on a f<«k. Dredge it with flour just 
before taking it up, and let it brown. 

Put the inwards in a skillet to boil for two hours, 
chop them up, season them, use the liquor they are 
boiled in, for gravy, and thioken it with brown flour, 
and a bit of butter, the size of a hen's egg. This is 
the giblet sauoe. Take the drippings, say half a pint, 
thickened with a paste made of a tablespocNiful of brown 
or white flour, and let it simmer Ave minutes, and then 
it for tlun gravy. 



Hints as to Wintering Stock* 

Eds. Cultivatob — ^The season of the year has now 
arrived, when all our stock, must depend wholly upon 
cor care and feeding. Have you got more than you can 
winter well? If so, sell off until you are sure that 
you have no more than you can winter, so as to have 
them in good condition in the spring. 

All young animab should be kept steadily growing, 
winter and summer, from the time they are dropped, 
until they have grown to fuU siae, and all their quali- 
ties are properly developed ; nut stuffed or pampered at 
any time, so as to cause an unnatural growth ; but let 
it be uniform and continuous. All animals, whether 
old or young, should be kept in uniform good condition 
the year round. If they are snflered to run down du- 
ring the winter, and come out poor in the spring, it 
takes some two months, say from the middle of April 
till the middle of Jane, to bring them up to the condi- 
tion they were in the previous fall ; and frequently their 
constitution becomes so impaired that they nerer get 
fairly over. This rule holds good with reference to all 
kinds of stock, whatever may be the uses for which they 
are kept, or intended. There is no rule which accords 
better with good economy, and natural principles, than 
that we should keep no more stock than we can keep 
well. This will prove profitable to the farmer, and 
comfortable to his stock. Farmer. Columbia, N. T. 



Profits of Farming. 



Eds. Cultivator — Nothing in your paper which I 
have read, during the past three years, for which I 
have been a subscriber, has interested me more, than 
your descriptions of farms in this and other States; and 
the statements made by farmers themselves, of their 
own experiments, profits and expenses in the diflerent 
branches of their business. 

And I think it would be profitable, as well as inter- 
esting, to most of your readers, if some of the real, 
practical and working farmers would keep correct ac- 
counts of their business, and make and publish state- 
ments in Th€ C^tivotor of their incomes and expenses 
in the various iooalities, and in all the different branch- 
es of husbandry. Such statements should contain the 
amount of capital invested, the proximity and facility 
to market, and particular branch carried on. By com- 
prising these statements, we might make some estimate 
of the relative value of farms at different ptaoes, and 
also, of the various degrees of profitableness of the va- 
rious branches and modes of management. 

My farm is situated in the town of Sidney, Delaware 
county, N. Y., and contains about eighty acres, sixty 
of which are improved, or beginning to be improved. 
A section of it, divided from the rest by a small croek, 
is a low flat, and has been mowed some thirty or forty 



years in succession. This piece contains about eight- 
een acres. Another piece of twenty acres is nearly le- 
vel, and suitable to plow, though somewhat stony. I 
have a few acres of pasture that never was plowed, be- 
ing rather wet, and some side hill too steep to till con- 
veniently. I mowed the past season eighteen acres; 
about six acres were under the plow, and the remainder 
was in pasture. * 

I bought my farm in 1845, for $1,300, and this is the 
second season I have occupied it myself. A part of 
my pasture produces but little, on account of the bri- 
ars with which it was overrun, when I purchased, and 
which I have been unable to subdue yet. My principal 
business is making butter. I kept the past season, five 
four year old heifers, and seven cows — ^twelve in all. I 
also kept one horse, fifteen sheep, and a yearling bull. 
I live one hundred miles from Catskill,the nearest mar- 
ket or shipping place. I sold my butter and pork at 
my own house. 
Sold at my own house, 2,000 lbs. butter, at 

16| ots.per lb, $325 00 

do. Pork, 1,000 lbs. at 44 cts., 45 00 

do. 50 bushels oats, at 31| cts. per bush.,.. 15 62 

do. 30 " oom,at50 " " 15 00 

Calfskins, 5 00 

A calf, 3 00 

A yearling, • 6 00 

7 tons hay, at $6 per ton, 42 00 

Wool, poultry, eggs, tallow, hides, 8ca., &c., 
to the amount of, 50 56 

Sold, $507 18 

Merchants', grocers' and mechanics' 

bills amount to, $91 07 

Paid help in the house, 23 00 

" on the farm, 25 00 

Expenses, $139 07 

Profits, $368 11 

In the foregoing account I estimated only the produce 
I actually sold, making no reckoning of what was con^ 
sumed in the family, consisting of four persons. My 
stock now is about the same as at the beginning of the 
year. From my seven cows and five heifers, I sold two 
thousand poonds of butter, besides what my family 
used in one year, which is not far from three hundred 
pounds; making in the whole, 2,300 hundred pounds. 
If my cows had been all of mature age, they would 
have averaged 200 lbs a piece. My feed in the sum- 
mer is common pasture — in the winter it is good hay, 
with roots or provender of some sort, just before and 
after calving. My cow are all of the common or na- 
tive breed, and generally small size. Slumax L. Wat- 
tles. Sidney Ctntrt, Del, Co., N, Y, Dee, 26, 1848. 



Maple Sugar, Indian Com, &c* 

Eds. CuLTrvATOR — I propose to offer a few remarks 
and suggestions, on various subjects connected with the 
object of The Cultivator, and should they prove of ser- 
vice to any of your numerous readers, it will be a suf- 
ficient compensation for the labor of preparing them. 

Sinking Rocks — Many forms are encumbered to 
some extent with rocks of various sizes, sprinkled about 
and causing great inconvenience to the plowman. 
Blasting is frequently resorted to for their removal. 
Some rocks, however, are so hard as almost to bid de- 
fiance to the drill; and besides, this method is attended 
with some expense, and not wholly without danger. 
Having been in the practice, for many long years, of 
ehcountering these obstacles, I resolved to dispose of 
them by the sinking mode— that is, to dig a pit by and 
partly under the rock, sufficiently deep and broad, so 
that when tumbled in, the plow can freely pass over it. 
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I disposed of quite a lot of these incambrances, with 
the aid of another hand, in a single day, thus ** enlar- 
ging the area," without ** extending " it, and subsoil- 
ing, in one instance, to near the depth of seTen feet. 

Maplk Sugar — I do not intend here, to speak of the 
best way of producing this article in its purity. That 
has often been done through your celumns by those bet- 
ter qualified than myself. The object is to induce those 
having the mean$f to make it. Many farmers, having 
abundance of the sugar maple, object to engaging in 
this business, alleging that the sale of the fuel neces- 
sary for its manufacture, would purchase an equal 
amount of sugar, ready made. I am quite certain that 
my own experience, for a series of years, has resulted 
in a different conclusion. Take the last season for an 
example. About 40 barrels of sap were boiled, consu- 
ming nearly three cords of refuse wood, chiefly bass 
and hemlock, and producing about 80 pounds of sugar 
and 16 gallons of molasses. Estimating the sugar at 
ten cents a pound, and the molasses at 50 cents a gal- 
lon, and the sales were all made at a higher rate, the 
amount is $16. The wood used could hardly have been 
sold for three dollars. My apparatus for boiling is not 
the most economical, being a cauldron set in brick, in 
connexion with a five pail kettle, with a spiral flue 
around the w^hole. A large sheet-iron pan is said to be 
far preferable, by exposing a much larger surface to the 
fire, by which the evaporating process is greatly expe- 
dited. A small building, contiguous to my dwelling, 
contains my boiling apparatus, and sufficient space for 
nearly two years' supply of fuel, consisting of old rails, 
stumps, and parts of logs too knotty or tough to be re- 
duced for the stove, all gathered in the previous season 
so that when sugar time comes, half the fire may not 
be required to fry away the sap ouUid$ the kettles. A 
one horse power is used for gathering, and when the 
'* run '' is over, the buckets, &c. are carefully stowed 
away in an upper loft, ready for the " bush " again on 
return of spring. It has been recommended to plug 
the trees, to facilitate the healing process. I have tried 
it one or two years, and the effect was evidently bad, 
and long since abandoned it. But not to protract these 
remarks ; let those who have not yet drawn any portion 
of their sugar from the maple, be assured that this 
home-made luxury is not less $wut, albeit there may be 
less ttoeat in the manufacture of it, than in the more 
common product of the cane. 

Quantity of seed per Acre — ^The proper seeding 
of land is worthy the careful observation of every far- 
mer. To ascertain the amount of seed in any given 
case, best adapted to produce the greatest yield, is ne- 
cessary to successful cultivation. Such, however, is the 
diversity of soil, fertility and climate, together with va- 
rious other circumstances, that no rule, universally ap- 
plicapble, can be laid down. Perhaps in regard to this 
subject, as well as many others, it may be said that 
"truth lies between extremes." " Sowing sparingly 
has been condemned by high authority, and its practice 
is doubtless far more pernicious than its opposite. Sup« 
pose a certain field is designed for oats the ensuing 
year — let a part be seeded at the rate of 2 and another 
part at the rate of 2^, a third part at the rate of 3 bush- 
els per acre; the result would most likely indicate the 
proper quantity of seed per acre for that locality. For 
the above crop, I have usually sown 3 bushels per acre, 
a less quantity not appearing to fully occupy the ground. 

Planting Corn — With respect to corn, I have ge- 
ni^rally planted in rows both ways, at a distance of about 
3 feet. Lnst year the rows were 3 by 2^, and the pre- 
sent year at least 3 by 4 feet ; the land and onltivation 
about the snme in both years, and the seasons favorable. 
In the first in.«tanec, the yield was less than in the last, 
tnkinnr any civen number of hills, but much greater in 
the ag;rregate, both in grain and fodder. The first con- 



tained about 5,136 hills; the latter, 3,627 per acre. 
The land was capable of sustaining the largest number 
and the trifiing additional labor of tillage when the 
ground is fully occupied, ia^pt to be compared with the 
greater yield. But the greater value of the crop, gene- 
rally obtained in consequence of thorough seeding, is 
not the only beneficial result. Noxious weeds, to a great 
extent, are prevented from taking root and maturing 
their pernicious seeds, which in some fields appear to 
have already won the victory over the less spontaneous 
but more legitimate and valuable products of agriculture. 
Pasturing Highways — The practice of some far- 
mers, of pasturing the highway, has several times been 
alluded to, and condemned by your correspondents, as 
well it should be. It is a bad business all rouiid---for 
the owners, usually a profitless one, as the time spent 
in search of the animals is hardly to be compensated by 
all the pickings and stealings obtained abroad. And to 
those frequently harrassed by these unwelcome visitors, 
it is truly vexatious-^an infliction which no man ought 
to inflict upon his neighbor. It has been, and perhaps 
still is, supposed by some persons, that certain animals 
are " free commoners," as they express it, and from 
indications not to be mistaken, the animali iktrntelvu 
apopt this belief to an unlimited extent. Now, Messrs. 
Editors, I wish to make a suggestion, and will then 
close these remarks. It is this — ^that at the ensuing 
town meetings, the presiding ofiicer be requested to 
state briefly the law on this subject, as there is evident- 
ly some lack of information in the community in regard 
to this matter. G.Butler. C/tnton, N. y., JDee. 20. 

SalMUtnte for the Potato. 



Eds. Cultivator — As the potato disease is very se- 
vere, causing the complete lailure of the crop on ma- 
ny farms in this neighborhood j I wish to call your atten- 
to an article I take from the New- York Sun of Nov. 
4, 1848. 

'' Rival of the Potato. M. Piquet Lamarre has 
been sent out to the United States, in order to collect 
specimens of the newly discovered vegetable, a species 
of Picutiana, for the purpose of introducing it into 
France. It is considered superior to the potato, being 
more delicate, and at the same time, more nutritious." 

I have seen no account of such a vegetable in your 
paper. Will you explain to your readers the character 
and quality of said vegetable, and in what part of the 
United States it may be found? C. Huntington. 

We know nothing of the vegetable alluded to, but 
insert the communication of Mr. H., for the purpose of 
bringing out further information on the subject. — Edi. 

Large Crop of Wheat* 

The last summer we harvested 240 bushels of wheat 
on 5} acres, weighing 62^ lbs to the measured bushel. 
The land upon which the wheat was raised, had been 
in pasture some six years, previous to March, 1847, at 
which time it was plowed, and sowed with oats. The 
oats were harvested in July following, and were only a 
tolerable crop. The oat-stubble was almost immediate- 
ly plowed under about seven inches deep, a dressing of 
well rotted manure and ashes, (mixed) was then pat 
on, ailter vrfaich it was again plowed about six inches 
deep, with two horses, so that the stubble was left in a 
great measure undisturbed by the second plowing, (al- 
though it was so much rotted as not to be much in the 
way.) The second plowing, about the 24th of Septem- 
ber, was followed by the subsoil plow, drawn by 
two horses, loosening the ground under the stubble to 
the depth of five or six inches. The ground was har- 
rowed once before the wheat wasw>wed and iwioc afier. 
On the 5| acres, about sixtoon bushels cif whent ti-oro 
sowed. The variety was procured fruiu Mr. John 
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Hunter, ot Lycoming Co., Pa., and ii ibere know 
the name of tbe whUt Blm SUm. 1[ U a v 
■ amooth wbeat 

It maj not be amiss to remark that a portion of the 
6] acres, was before tliis treatment, an unprixliictive, 
clay hill siile, much wasbail aad gullied, and ie fact (he 
whole field was very uaeven and hilly; but the earLh 
being loosened lo so great a depth by the Bubsoil plow, 
all the water that Tell on it was retained, so that it did 
Dot wash, and not withstanding (be heavy rain* of last 
winter, the face of the ground was oomptetelj unbroken. 
3a*. L. Cox. ZanttvUtt, O. 



CounBToe oT tke New>York CawiU. 

The following Talaable tables in regard to the amount 
and Taloe ol produce receiied at lide-waler through the 
New- York oanals, during the years 1846, 1847 and 
1848, were prepared br the Mbany Evtning Journal, 
troia the offiaial reports of the coUeotor's offices al Al- 
buy, West Troy ud Waterford. The infuimetion em- 
braced is of a kind which renders the tables worthy of 
preaervatioD for future telereace. 
SliT(HI!tT *owing t)w total qowitily oC rtch snicLe which came 
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The CBlUvation of Ihe Potato. 

£ds. Cui.TivATOB~My own experiments of eight 

years, with the potato, have very much encouraged me 
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iings, with careful si 

The process does materially improve the potnloe in 
new and txctllint varittiti — in health and productive- 
oess. At the same time, much depends for soccess, 
upon a proper situation and preparation of soil, manner 
of cultivation, time of planting, lifting and goodBtorsge. 

Good upland soil, deep thorough plowing, early 
planting — with well cultivated appruTed seedling varie- 
ties, in shallow drills, early weeding, light hilling, ear- 
ly lifting, and dry airy storage, does more for the re- 
demption of the potato from disease, than all the nos- 
trums the world can devise. 

Potato seed, though it produces generally several 
diSerenl varieties in its seedlings, will not be likely to 
produce varieties or qualities, with which it has nu con- 
nexion. If new and choice varieties be expected from 
sowing the seed, care should be taken lo obtain seed 
from good varieties, or in the immediate neighborhood 
of the same. 

Seed from the bolls, will transmit from a diseased 
B'.oi'k, in some degree, that disease to its seedlings — to 
some varieties more than others. 

Some have gathered balls from any where, without 
regard lo the charecter of the stock, planted the seed, 
ami finding in the seedlings disease and inferior speci- 
mens, abandoned at once the experiment, and in their 
judgment, seedling potatoes are no heller than old ones. 

The same laws that govern the apple, peach and 
strawberry, in their culture for new and choice varie- 
ties, govern also, the potato. Ifa a new choice seed- 
ling apple, pear, or strawberry be desirable, why not a 
~ " t neither is to be obtain- 
I, and may be, not with- 
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1, with careful sclec 



from properly selected, well cultivaled 
idlings, combining through the seed the besi Tarietie* 
id from abroad, is among the most valuable 
found in market. 

;ed may be sown like the tomato, early in 
hot bed for an early crop; or like cabbage, in a tidi 
plaoo. and transplanted; or with a seed 
planter in the fields, with greal profit; or broadcast, on 
11, and lightly harrowed in, with no other 
cultivation, and the crop of young seedlings, the verj 
best, fur planting the next season. 
Early sowing the seed and early lifting, gives the po- 
lo a tendency to early ripeninn. Lifting the potato 
ifore it has perfected its growth, it is found dryer in 
loking, will keep bettor through the winter, vegetata 
irlier in the spring, and become more hardy in its eon- 
Medium sized potatiws cook better, of ilner quatitjr 
and flavor, will plant more ground by the bushel, aid 
are more exempt from disease. 

Nipping off the weeds, just below their roots, lopn 
. their appearanoe, is a better remedy for the potato 
disease than nipping tki vinit. 

My crop of the last season, oombining all mv best va- 
ities through the seed from home and abroad, is good 
— Exempl tWmi tbe prevalent disease, produelive, aitd 
developing, from tbe seeds obtained not long sinoe Irora 
different parts of ibe world, vii. Prassla, England, 
SoDth America, Mackinaw, and other places, vorietiea 
promising a valuable aoquisition to the potato market 
The crop of about 1400 bushels, shows distinctly in its 
health; and strong foliage, loaded with balls, its strong- 
ly marked and distinct Tarielies, and the increase of new 
varieties of fine appearanoe, the benefits of the pro- 
grcBsive alternate Dultnre. N. S. Smrii. SiffftUv, 
/an. 4, 1S49. 
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Comraanicationfl from David Thomas* 



I. Machins for cutting Sausage meat. — Last 
8ammer, a kind friend near Philadelphia, sent us a sau- 
sage machine, and a few days ago we tried it, highly 
gratified with its performance. Fourteen pounds of 
meat were ran through it in a few minutes, cut fine 
enough. Knowing, however, that when chopped by 
hand, frozen meat always works easiest, — care had been 
taken to have another batch of 52 pounds reduced to that 
condition ; but it went badly, and we had to thaw it before 
we could proceed with any satisfaction. It then passed 
through with great facility. I believe the whole sixty- 
six pounds might have been done in but little more than 
half an hour. 

Every substantial farmer ought to have one of these 
machines; but great care will be necessary to keep the 
knives sharp, by excluding bones, &c., and to cleanse 
it, and dry it thoroughly when the work is done. For 
these reasons, the propriety of lending one round the 
neighborhood, may be very questionable. 

II. Snow balls on Horses' feet. — Lately travel- 
ing in a cutter, the horse's feet collected balls of snow 
which annoyed and fatigued him excessively. He could 
not touch the ground by two or three inches; and his 
labor, probably increased three-fold, — ^was so great, 
that after ascending a long slope, he stopped of his own 
accord, nearly exhausted. On our return, I had his 
hoo& cleared out, and soft $oap well rubbed in. The 
consequence was that no more balls collected, and he 
came home in fine spirits. 

On a journey, to soap the hoofs t%nc€ a day may be 
best in some cases, but once a day in ordinary times, 
would be a great relief. 

III. Soap-stone Griddles. — Understanding that 
cakes on a soap-stone griddle required no fat to keep 
them from sticking, — I brought home one a few days 
ago, and we prepared to try the experiment. The look 
of incredulity in the chief cook at that moment, was 
amusing; but it was soon turned into one of triumph, 
for the cakes were turned and taken off as easily as 
they would have been from the best greased " bake- 
iron ;" and without any fume from burning fat, as in 
common cases. Besides, the cakes were all nicely 
browned, and not one burned in the slightest degree. 
It is true, soap-stone may be heated red hot, but then 
the plate is so thick, and heats so slowly, that all dan- 
ger of burning is easily prevented. In short, we are 
highly pleased with the purchase, and deem it a great 
acquisition. 

It will be important to keep these griddles very clean, 
and for this purpose, they may be rubbed occasionally 
with pumice stone. Orea^ldj Cayuga Co,, 1 mo. 10. 

Benefits of Agricnltnral Societies* 

We have often remarked that the great benefit of ag- 
ricultural associations, is the opportunity they afibrd for 
bringing together the people, with their animals, arti- 
cles and products, by which all may be compared and 
the particular improvements possessed by each may be 
seen and adopted. Mr. Fletcher, in his address be- 
fore the Windsor (Vt.) Agricultural Society, in speak- 
ing of their exhibitions says: — '^ It is very desirable 
that every improvement in husbandry, and the most suc- 
cessful systems of agriculture, which are known to but 
a few comparatively, should be generally known and 
universally adopted. Here, the best agricultural pro- 
ducts are exhibited, as an example and incitement. 
Here, we have an opportunity of vievring and compar- 
ing, the best of our flocks, and herds, of diflerent 
breeds, to ascertain their relative value ; and here, are 
exhibited, the most improved, the best specimens of 
a<rrioultural implements. There, we see the rapid im- 
provements in the mechanic arts, the handmaid of ag- I 



riculture. Here, we may see the difference between 
the limb of a tree for a plow beam, with a knot to it 
for a coulter and share, and the fine plow of the pre- 
sent day. Here, we may learn from the modern im- 
plements how to save time and strength, and accom- 
plish a greater amount of work. Here, the farmers of 
the county assemble once a year; become acquainted, 
promote kindly feelings ; converse freely with each oth- 
er, on those subjects most interesting to them. What 
can be better calculated to teach us to do wellf*' 



GraziBSin 



As the opinion has been prevalent among travelers 
at the west, that the plains and openings in Michigan, 
although so valuable for the production of wheat, and 
other grain crops, were not adapted to grazing, I hare 
thought that it might not be uninteresting to some of 
your readers, to make a brief statement of facts in re- 
gard to that matter. 

Shortly after I commenced improving my (arm, aboot 
ten years since, being in need of meadow, I stoeketl 
down two pieces of land, one containing ten acres 
which had been plowed three years, and another six 
acres, which had been plowed two years. The ten 
acres jrielded about two tons of hay per acre, and the 
six not more than one ton. The land being exactly 
alike, and the seed having been sown at the same time, 
and having appeared at the conimencement equally pro- 
mising, I sought to examine into the cause. When a 
thought suggested itself to me that it was owing to 
the land not having been cultivated a sufficient length 
of time, to have become mouldered down to that state 
that is necessary to the growth of grass. I therefore, 
deferred the business of stocking down, until I had 
tilled my land two or three years longer. 

I then manured and fenced off one acre, and sowed 
with clover and berdsgrass (timothy) near my barn, 
for the purpose of soiling; which I used four years to 
a very great profit. Then, after having reduced the 
lot to one hundred square rods by taking off sixty rods 
for other purposes. I commenced pasturing in March 
last, and pastured the following amount of stock, viz: 
From the last of March to the 10th of November, 4 
rams, 3 years old — 1st of June to 10th Nov. 6 ram 
lambs, 5 months old — in May, turned on 2 cows, 10 
days — in July, one yoke oxen, 10 days — ^from May lUl 
August, 3 calves. — ^The rams and lambs were kept 
constantly on the above named 100 square rods of land 
during the whole season, without having been fed any 
thing, except a little salt occasionally, the sheep were 
all fat with one or two exceptions. I have taken note 
of this, more particularly, because I have never heard 
of more than seven sheep being kept on an acre durixig 
the season. 

Ours is what is denominated burr-oak and hickory 
soil, and is composed of a black loam and gravel, and 
is highly impregnated with lime. The clover, in our 
vicinity the past season, was equal to any that I have 
ever seen, without the aid of manure or plaster. 

Plaster has been introduced to the lighter soils of our 
state, and works well. J. Gardner. Mbiofij Miek. 



Orange Co* (Vt«) Ag. Society. 

Our County Society held their fair at this place, 
(Chelsea,) on the 27th day of September last, and a 
splendid fair we had. We had a fine display of stock, 
a good number of stallion horses, very fine matched and 
single horses, a good number of fine sheep, a large 
number of cows, heifers and bulls, and then, to cap the 
whole, working oxen in great abundance. From Wash- 
ingtonr, there was twenty-two fine pair, in one team, 
and from Tunbridgo, sixty-eight pair, fine red oxen, 
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which drew a vehicle fortj-five to fifty feet long, in 
which was a band of music. This team was led by a 
fine Durham boll in harness. Each pair of oxen car- 
ried a red flag^ and each drirer was dressed in a white 
frock with a belt- The whole made an imposing dis- 
play. The show of manufactures and household arti- 
cles was very fine. Calvin Blodoxtt. Jan. 1849. 

Agricnltiiral Papers. 

Every farmer, however small his farm, can well af- 
ford to take a good agricultural paper, to assist him in 
the erection ef suitable buildings aiid fences ; the ma- 
king and saving manure; the selection of proper agri- 
eultural implements; the best kinds of stock and fruit; 
the feeding and fattening of cattle; the management 
of his land and crops; thus obtaining the united wis- 
dom and experience of science and the best practical 
farmers, not only of our own country, but of the civil- 
iaed world. I have known farmers to lay out, through 
misdirected efforts, within the short period of a year or 
two, enough to pay lor otu hundred copies of any ag- 
ricultural paper printed in the land. R. Bsdfokd. 
Barrej Vi, 

JJ'fuj-Uork State ^ricnltiiral Bocieta. 

▲nnnal JHeeUng. 

The Society met at the Aeaembly Chamber, in Uie Cnpitolf on 
the 17th alt. The President, Lbwu P. Auusn, Beq., in the ehajr. 
AAer receiring the Babecriptions of the members, the Secretary, 
B- P. JoBNsox, Esq.. read his annual Report, detailing the opera- 
tione of the Society ror the past year, from which it ^ipears that 
the operatious and ioflueDce of the Society have been gradually 
increasing, with a most beneficial effect npon the interests of the 
farming community. 

Mr. McIiTTTmB, the Treasarer, read his «mnal Report, ftom 
which we icam that the receipts and disburaementa, were as fol- 
lows : 

R«cer>««— Bahince fW>m last year, #806 66 

From individual members, 89 00 

From State treasury, 700 00 

Interest on (Nmds invested, MO 00 

Loan called m, 1,000 00 

Receipts at annual exhibition, 0,372 80 

Sundry oiher sources, 40 25 

Borrowed, •.*... 750 00 

$10,311 61 

DU^tefntfM.—FoT Premiums, '. $4,378 42 

Forsalaries, 1,01S 73 

On account of Library, t 316 Id 

Expenses at Buffalo Show, 1,072 86 

Purchase of Tent, 390 00 

Invested, S,000 00 

Postage, 09 28 

Printing, 260 16 

Incidental expenses, 205 42 

Sundry expenses, 235 04 

Cash on hand...... 398 55 

$10,211 25 
The usual nominating committee having been appointed, the 
Society adjourned to 4 o'clock, P. M. 

J^owr ereloek, P. Af.— The report of the nominating committee 
was read. They recommended that the next State Fair be held at 
Syracuse, and the following gentlemen for officers of the Society, 
wiio were then elected : 

JOHN A. KINO, of Queens, President, 
vies ransiDxifTs. 
1. jAMtss Moicaoa, of New York. 
S. Saxton SMfTH, of Putnam. 
8. EsxA P. Pbbrtick, of Albany. 

4. LxROT MowRT, of Washington. 

5. WiuuiAM FtTLLsa, of OnoBMaga. 

6. David Maiitx, of Madison. 

7. Jovn Dklavisld, of Seneca. 

8. HzNaT W. RooBBs, of Brie. » 

Bn«i. P. JoHNsoK, of Oneida, Cor. Secretary. 
Jomi McD. McIkttrs. Albany, Rec. Secretary. 
LuTHxa TucKxa. of Albany, Treasurer. 
J. B. Burnett and P. N. RuM. of Onondaga ; Henry Wager, of 
Oneida ; J. J. Viele of Rensselaer, and Samuel Cheever, of Sara- 
toga, additional members of the Executive Committee. 

Seem o^dodt^ P. JUT— The Society convened to hear a Lecture by 
Prof. Bmxon s, on the connection of Science and Agriculture, af- 
tCT which a variety of other business was transacted. 

Thurmiav —The Society convened at 10 o'clock, at its rooms in 
tiie old State Hall, when the Reports of the Judges were read, and 
tfM following premituns were awarded : 



Oh Famuli. H. T. B. Foster, tjakelond, Seneca Co., Sibrtr 
cup, value, $50—2. E. C. B!h», WestfieU, Chantonqne Co., do. 
$30— [Mr. P. Crispell, Jr., of Ulster Co., would have been enuiled 
to the second premium, had not the same premium been awordeo 
to him last year. A certificate to this effect, with a set of th« 
Transactions, was awarded to Mr. C]— 3. To. McCuUoch and 
Kirtiand, Oreenbush, Rensselaer Co., $20.-4. John Carpenter, 
Wales, Erie Co., Set of Tr ansae lions. Tlic committee specially 
commend a Farm Account Book, presented by Benj. Eiios, of Da 
Rayter, Madison Co. 

Experimtnts —To W. D. Osborne, Port Bjrron, Cayuga, to test 
the value of manures, by a three years* rotation. 

To Daniel S. Curtis, of Canaan^ Columbia Co., $50 for the b«rt 
statement in regard to the production and preperation of fine woca 
for market. ^^ ^ 

Wimur Wheat.—l. To Amos Miller, Vernon Centre, 44 ba. 
per acre, $20—9. To Ira Apthorp, Riga, 43 bu. 36 lbs., $1*— 
3. Benj. Enos, De Ruyter, 43 bu., $5. 

Indian Com —1. Peter Crispell, Jr., Ulster Co.. 90 bn. 5 lbs. per 
acre, $20—2. Benj. Euos, De Rnyter, 89 bn. 14 lbs., $15—3. Le- 
vi T. Marshall, Veniou Centre, 86 bu. 38 lbs., $5. Wm. Wriglit, 
Vernon, presented a statement showing a product of 116 bu. 36 
lbs. for one acre ; but as the rules required two acres, it was ex- 
cluded from competition. 

B€trley.—\. Melos Adams, Martinsburgh, 021 bn. y^f acre, $15 
—2. E. M. Bradley, East Bloomfield, 60 bu. 9 lbs., $l(^--3. Benj. 
Enos, 54 bn. 25 lbs., $5. 

Oois— E. M. Bradley, 89 J bu. per acre, $15-«. Daniel Jemson, 
Galen, 87( bu., $10—3. Beqj. Enoe, 80} bu. $9. 

Bmns — E. C. Bliss, Westfield, 33J bu. per acre, $10—2. B. 
Enos, SS bu. 23 lbs. per acre. , 

Poftiiars.— For quality— 1. To S. H. Church. Vernon, 269J bu. 
per acre, $15—2. To Wm. Ncwoomb, Rensselaer Co., $10. 

Stamga WuTtzd.'^l. John Row, Riga, 1,489 bu. of 50 lbs. per 
acre, $9. 

CaTrQU.—l, Wm. Rislcy, Frcdonia, 1,081 bu. per acre, $8. 

R»ftx Baga— Joseph Hastings, Rensselaer Co., 14,00 bo. per 
acre, $10. ^ . . 

Tinutky Sudj—%. C. Bliss, 7 ba. 24 qts. on one acre and eight 
rods. $5. ... 

JTtex S^.— B. C. Bliss, 18| bu. seed, and 4JI lbs. hnt on on« 
acre and 24 rods, $fr-John McNeil, YTashiugton, good crop, but 
only one premium. 

Butttr jDcMfMS.— 1. To John Holbert, Chemung, Silver cup, va- 
lue$60. 

Butur —1. To John Holbert, $15-«. To H. C TulhiU, Keiloga- 

Seedling Apples.— To Charles Lee, Yates Co., for the Wagener 
apple, $5 and diploma. , . ,_ ,. 

An application for the prise for the best utalysis of Indian com, 
was referred to a committee, who asked further time to report. 

Mr. Johnson reported that Dr. Fitch, who was employed to ranke 
an agricultural survey of Washington county, had completed his 
labors, and that the Report would be published m the Transac- 

^OM, ...» ., . 

JSwfitfig— The Society met at the Caprtol. The presulent L. 
F. Allxn, Esq., delivered his valedictory address, which was lis- 
tened to with deep attention, and was of a character deserving 
high commendation. He gave an inlerestinf vfcw of the generrf 
progress of Agriculture in this State, for the last thirty years, with 
judicious remarks on its present condition and future prospects. At 
the close of the address, the president elect, John A. Kiko, Esq., 
was introduced to the meethig, who in a few appropriate words, 
signified his acceptance of the office, and tendered his thanks tq the 
Society, which then adjourned. 

SHOW OF FRUITS.—There was an extensive and interesting 
display of fruits, embracing contributions of the best kinds of ap- 
ples for the season, from ditterent parts oC this State and several 
other states, as well as from Canada. Among the priucitMl con- 
tributcMTS, we noticed the names of G- Shepard, J. FrotMiii^hara, 
and Mrs. M'Intosh, of Montreal ; A. C. Hubbard, of Troy, Mich, 
and Judge Barker, of Plymouth, Mich.; F. R. Elliott oml J. Gal- 
lup, of Cleveland. O.; L- F. Allen and R. C. Allen, of Block Rock; 
B. Hodge and Wm. R. Coppock, of Buffalo; T. C Peters, 
of Darien ; H. Hooker, Ellwanger A Barry, J. H. Watts, and Jo- 
seph Alleyn, and J. C. Campbell, of Rochester; Thos. Roorabnck, 
Jolin Doulan, Robt. H. Browne, and F. W. Lay, of Greece, Mon- 
roe county; C. Paulk, of Mendon, Monroe Co.; John Delafiela 
and John D. Coe, of Fayette, Seneca county ; Peter H. Warren, 
of Columbia, Herkimer county ; B. P. Johnson, various samples 
from Cayuga county; A. Marks, of Durham, Greene county; H. 
Snyder, orKinderhook ; Justus Harwood and Samuel Rose, of 
Watervliet; Wilson, Thorbum k, Teller, and J. M. Ward, of Al- 
bany. Dr. H. Wendell, of Albany, sent several specimens of 
choioe winter pears; Joseph Cary, excellent specimens of Isabel- 
la and Catawba grapes; James Wilson, a handsome collection of 
Camelia japonica and other flowers, among which was the spirea 
prunifolia ; J. M. Lovett, a superb grass bouquet. 

The exhibition of fruit attracted raueh attention, and the rooms 
were viaitad by many parsons, who unanimously expressed their 
g^tification. 

EXHIBITION OP BUTTER.— The liberal premiums offered 
by the Society for the best butter, to be examined st the annual 
meeting, brought out several lots on this occasion. Much interett 
was evinced in relation to the competition in this article, and the 
premium lots sold readily at twenty-five cents per pomid. 

The new Executive Committee were in session on Thursday. 
Among its proceedings was a resolutiou to hold the next Annual 
Fair of the Society at SYRACUSE on the lllh, 18th h 13th days 
of Sept. next. 
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S^otices of Publications 

The A^icultural Press* 

Tus fir A agrieallurol perioai'*al in the United Stales, xmn the 
Amerieiin Fnrmtr^ commeii.'ed at Baltimore in 1810. Two or 
tliree other publications, devoted to the same subject, were started 
in ibe course of four or five years ; and the number continued lo 
iuerense, f^'iidBally, till in 1840. there 'WTb^ or had been in exist- 
«»nce, upwards of 30. The number iiai been constantly varying 
owing to tlie comracMceraeut ufnew ones, and the discoutinuoiice 
oT others. Tlie list of tho^e issued at any onetime has, we believe, 
never exceeded 28 ; and the number now in course of publica- 
tion, we tiiink is twenty-one — including several whicli have but just 
commenced. In noticing these, we will, for the sake of conveni- 
ence, begin at one end oi the country. 

MAJNE FARMER— This excellent weekly paper has entered 
<»n its eighteenth volume. It is pubbsbed at Augusta, by RtissxL 
Eaton, and is edited by Dr. E. Holmss, mider whose charge it 
has been from the beginning. We read no paper with more mte- 
rest tliaii the Afains Farmer. Its articles are dictated by good 
judgment, and are written with spirit and ability. In typographi- 
cal execution, it has no superior. The people of Maine have been 
greatly benefitted by this publication, and we are glad to learn that 
their appreciation of* ivi ^ne is shown by • liberal patronage. 

FARMERS' MONTHLY VISITOR— This is a monthly, pub- 
Iished at Concord, N. H., and conducted by £x-Gov. Bill. He is 
a gentleman of very extensive acquaintance with different sections 
orthe country, and is in the habit of travelling, considerably, 
through the warm season o( the year, and the particulars of his 
observations are given in the Visitor. The paper embodies many 
interesting incidents, and has some able correspondents. 

MASSACHUSETTS PLOWMAN— A weekly paper, devoted 
to agriculture and news, published at Boston, by J. Buckminstsk 
ft Son. The editor is an off-hand writer, and infuses much spirit 
into the colamns of his paper. 

BOSTON CULTIVATOR— ThiSj like the PUniman^ is designed 
as a general /ami/^ paper, the leading department bemg devoted 
to agriculture. It is published weekly at Boston, by Otis Basw- 
KK. The agricultural department is now edited by Jamb« Pxddxk, 
well known as former editor of the Farmers^ Cabinet. 

NEW ENGLAND FARMER^A new, semi-monthly periodical, 
of which we have received the first two numbers, published at 
Boston, by J. Nouxss, and edited by S. W. Colk, formerly editor 
of the Yankee Farmer ajul the Boston Cultivator^ and author of a 
popular work, entitled the Ameriean Veterinarian. The numbers 
of the Farmer are well filled, and the work promises fair to be 
tiseful. 

BERKSHIRE CULTURIST— A weekly paper devoted to a^- 
cultural and miscellaneous idtelligence- It is published at Pitts- 
field, Mass., and is edited by Stxpben Rksd. It has a corps of 
able correspondents, and is well managed. 

VERMONT AGRICULTURIST— Published monthly, at Bur- 
lin^on, Vt., by C. T. Hopxixs, and D. W. C. Claxke, and is 
edited by the first named gentleman. It was commenced in July 
last, and the numbers thus far issued, have been of a highly cre- 
ditable character. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST— A well known monthly, 
published at New York by C. M. Saxtok. It has for several years 
been in the editorial charge of Mr. A. B. Allxn, an experienced 
and talented writer. We are informed that his brother, Mr. R. 
L. Allxm, is hereafter to be associated in tlie management of the 
AgrteuUurist. The laner gentleman is favorably known to the 
public as a writer on a^icultural subjects, and as author 
of a valuable volume, entitled '* American Agriculture." and 
several other works. His connexion with the paper alluaed to, 
will I)e an additional recommendation to its patronage, which 
has always been liberal and well deserved 

FARMER & MECHANIC— A weekly paper published at New 
York, '* devoted to agriculture, mechanics, manufactures, science 
and the arts.'' EUIiicd aiiu published b]^ W. H. Stabs and J. Al- 
BURTis. It is a highly useful paper, giving much valuable infor- 
mation, especially in reference to mechanics. 

WEEKLY ARTIZAN— A weekly paper published at New 
York, devoted to ** agriculture, commerp e, manufactures, me. 
ehtuiirs, education, science and nevrs." ^itcd by S. Pi.xxt, a 
{rc4it1em»ttt of much expenence as a writer, having at various 
liineH. conducted several publications. The Artizan is well ma- 
nnpre<l. nnd is eminently worthy of support* 

GENESEE FARMER— Published monthly at Rochester, N. 
Y., by D. D. T. Mooax. and edited by Dr. Danikl Lke, nssocia- 
ifd with Mr. Moors and P. Barrt. It is a paper which contains 
much interesting and valuable matter. The first number of tha 
present volume is beautifully got up. It has a large circulation, 
and does good service in the cause to which it is devoted. 

THE CULTIVATOR— Published monthly, at Albany, by Lu- 
ther Tucker, and edited by him in connexion with Sanvord 
Howard and John J. Thomas. To complete the list, we mention 
onr own paper, of the meriu of which our readers are the best 
judges. 

PIX)AV, LOOM AND ANVIL— This is a monthlv periodical, 
published at Philadelphia, by J. S. Skirrer tc Son. We have 
lately noticed this work, which is still continued under the same 
favorable auspices as heretofore. The senior editor still wields a 
viirorous peu, and the publication is conducted with decided | 

PENNSYLVANIA CULTTVATOR-Pubilshed monthly, at ' 
Hnrrisburgh, Pa., by Postsr ft Compart, and edited by Dr. Tho- 
mas FosTXR. We have received several numbers of this work, 
wliich were filled with useful matter. 



AMERICAN FARMER— A monthly, published at Baltimore. 
Md., by Samuel Sands, it •> ronducted with much ability, and 
has been of great service in encouraging a ^>irit of improvement 
amol^{r the farmer.i of Mar)-land, Virgiuiai ftc. 

SOUTHERN PLANTER— Published monthly at Richmond, 
Va. It is edited by J. M. Danibl. The paper makes a respecta- 
ble appecu-auce, and is probably supported to a cousiJerable ex- 
tent in Eastern Virginia. 

SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR— A monthly, publbhed at Athena, 
Ga., edited by Dr. DARiXL Lee, well known at the north as a wri- 
ter on agriculture. It is a very handsome aiid useful paper, is 
well filled with original matter, and appears to be well sui^taiiied. 

VALLEY FARMER— A moutiily, of which we have received 
the first number, published at St. Louis, Mo., edited by H- Gates 
and E. Abbott. Mr. Gates "vrhs formerly editor of the Ioum Far. 
mere* Advocate^ which paper has been merged in tlie Far»ter. Tb« 
editors appear tu possess the ability to make a goo^ paper. 

OHIO CULTIVATOR— Published semi-moutlily, at Columbus. 
Ohio, M. B. Bateham, e<lituraiid publisher. This paper is located 
in the very heart of perhaps tlie richest agricultural state in th« 
Union. A deep and increasing interest in rural improvement, ja 
manifested by the people of Ohio, and under ilie impulse of this 
feeling, it is natural that a puper so well calculated to promote 
their interest as the Ohio CuUioat/er^ should be, as it deserve*, well 
sustained. 

MICHIGAN FARMER— Published monthly, at Detroit, Mich., 
edited and published by the Rev. W. Isham. The editor is an able 
writer, and if the paper is uol properly suAtaiued, the failure is 
not chargeable to him. 

PRAIRIE FARMER— Published monthly, at Chicago, HI., edi- 
ted by Messrs. John S. Wrioht and J. Ambsoss Wioht. Among 
all our exchanges, there is none, which we think better fulfils its 
design than the Frairie Farmer. Its editorials are judicious and 
appropriate, its correspondence is extensive, and its commtuiica- 
tious and articles generally, of a practical and useful charactar. 



%mmtx3 to €orreB))onbcntd. 

Machine roR Shoveling. — J. G., Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. We do not know of any machine of this kind, 
to be worked by horse-power, but we recollect seeing 
an account of a contrivance for excavating, which was 
worked by steam, and used on the Vermont Central 
Railroad. It could probably be adapted to horse* power. 
Will some of our readers, who have seen the machine, 
give us a description of it 1 

Wringing and Ironing Clothes. — B. W., Meriden, 
N. H. We are not acquainted with any machine for 
wringing clothes, and know of none for ironing, except 
the tnanglej which, with various modifications, may be 
seen in use at many of the large city hotels, and most 
public institutions. If there are any special improve- 
ments in these machines, we shotild be glad to hear of 
them. 

Salt for Sandt land. — ^T. H. C, New Albany 
Ind. We are not in possession of any positive know* 
ledge in regard to the eiTect of salt as a manure on 
such a sdil as you mention. Accounts respecting the 
effects of this article on vegetation, are very contradic- 
tory. Some former trials made by us, did not lead to a 
very favorable opinion of its usefulness; but we think 
your safest way would be to try the salt, in various 
quantities to the square rod. The result may form a 
guide for the future. 

Churn. — J. B., Pcrrysburg, O. We are acquainted 
with no churn which we think would operate better than 
Kendall's, or CrowelPs ^* thermometer churn.'' Both 
are for sale at the Albany Agrictiltural Warehouse. 

J. G. P. — Mr. Downing's new work on Country Re- 
sidences, is in press, and will probably be issued in the 
course of a couple of months. 

C. B. — We have not seen a copy of the Proceedingrt 
of the Pomoiogical (invention at New York. 

S. B. H. — Millet seed is not to be had in this city. 

R. P., Jr. — Nay, to your question. 

Butter Worker.— D. C. M., Delhi, N. Y. We 
have seen several butter workers, all of which were 
similar to those described in vol. 3d. They work well 
and are thought a saving of labor. We cannot say 
what is the price, or where one cu.i bo had. Will Mr, 
B. A. Hall, of New Lebanon, lull us what his cost t 
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Communications haTo been receiTed, since our last, 
from An old Subscriber^ Charles R« Smith, Farmer« Dr. 
O. H. Dadcl, N. Longworth, O. Bntler, John Johnston, 
8. F. C, A. S. F., F. Holbrook, J. Gardner, J. 6., 
T. H. C, Isaac Hildreth, W. Doolittle, S. L. Wattles, 
Wm. N. White, D. A. Morrison, N. S. Smith, S. £. 
Todd, Agricola, Thos. Allen, J. O'Fallon, D. £. Gar- 
diner, Pavid Thomas, 8. D. Martin, D. M. 

Books, Pamphlkts, Sus., have been received, since 
oar last, as follows: — Mr. Fletcher's Address before the 
Windsor (Vt.) Ag. Society, from J. A. Pratt, Esq. 
*-Mr. Dclapibld's Address- to the Yates Ag. Society, 
from the author. — Dadd's Chart of Veterinary Prac- 
tice, from the Author .^Belcher's Farmer's Almanac, 
from C. H. Belcher, publisher, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
-»Prof. James Hall's Address before the Harvard Na- 
tural History Society, from the Author. — California 
Crold Regions, with an account of its mineral resources 
and sketches of the country— a 12^ cent pamphlet— 
from the publisher, W. H. Graham, New- York. — ^Rev. 
Br. Bacon's Address to the New Haven Co. Hort. So- 
eiety, with the Transactions of the Society for 1848. — 
Laws of the United States, relating to Patents and the 
Patent Office, with the Decisions of the U. 8. and State 
Courts, relating to the same, to which is added an Ab- 
stract of the Patent Laws of other countries, compiled 
by the Commissioner of Patents, from Hon. S. Cams- 
ROif , U. 8. Senate.— Two packages of Brewer's Com- 
pound Marshmallow Candy, prepared by our excellent 
agent at Springfield, and recommended for diseases of 
the throat and lungs. — Report of the First Exhibition 
of the Worcester Co. (Mass.) Mechanic's Association, 
trim Wm. B. Embrt. 

W. N. W., Athens, Ga. We shall be glad to her r 
from you in the way yon propose. 

Back Vols, and Nos. of the Cultivator.— >AU 
the engravings and plates of the vol. for 1848, having 
been burnt, we shall not reprint that vol.; and conse- 
quently, we cannot supply orders for that volume «tn- 
gly. We have, however, succeeded in purchasing a 
number of copies of it, which will enable us to supply 
orders for entire sets of the Cultivator, for one or both 
series. We can supply all the Nos. for 1848, exeipt 
theftrtt three — all the Nos. for 1847, and a part only 
of the Nos. for some of the previous years. 

9^ We shall supply all orders for single back Nos. 
as far as we can, and those who do not receive the Noe. 
for which they write, will understand that it is because 
we do not have them to send. 

Cultivator Almanac. — ^This Almanac was not 
published for 1849— consequently, we cannot comply 
with the numerous requests for it. 

Models ot Sheep. — We have received from John 
A. Taintor, Esq., of Hartford, Ct., a plaster model of 
one of his Merino Sheep. The Secretary of the New- 
York State Agricultural Society, has also received two 
similar models, representing difierent Merinos belong- 
ing to Mr. T. They are fine specimens of the art of 
modeling animals, and are very perfect representations 
of the animals themselves. They are the first jivuri- 
eon specimens we have seen of this art, and are high- 
ly ereditable to the artist. 

99*We have received from Mr. Daniel F. Newell, 
of Sonthbridge, Mass., samples of two kinds of apples. 
We do not know the name of either. They appear to 
arrive at maturity early in the fall, and were over ripe 
when brought to us. On this account it was impossible 
to decide fully as to their natural flavor, though they 
are evidently good, 

Profitarlb Swarm or Bxbs. — ^Mr. W. DoouTTLSy 



of Borodino, N. Y., states that about the 20th of 
June last, he had two swarms of bees come out, and 
they went, together, into one of Weeks' patent hives. 
Thinking there would not be room for them to work, 
he added two more boxes on the outside of the hive, at 
the bottom. They immediately went to work, and 
made seventy pounds of nice huney, besides - plenty left 
in the hive to winter the bees* 

SriREA PRUNiroLiA.-«In our December number, we 
gave a cut and description of this beautiful shrub. We 
have since seen it in flower, in the green-house of Mr* 
James Wilson, of this city. It is certainly a beautiful 
plant, and Mr. W. thinks it will be sufficiently hardy 
for the open air. In the house, it will give a succesi- 
sion of flowers the whole winter. From present ap- 
'pearances, it will be a valuable acquisition to our list 
of flowering shrubs. 

Weekly Aoricultttral Meetings. — Arrangements 
have been made for the usual weekly meetings in Al- 
bany, for the discussion of subjects relating to agricul- 
ture. Reports of the remarks made at the difierent 
meetings will be published in the jilbany Evening 
Journal, and the substance of them will be embodied 
in the forthcoming volume of Trantaciione for the 
New York State Agricultural Society. We may also 
find room for publishing some portion of the discussions 
in the Cultivator. 

Colts or the Morgan Stock.— -Mr. S. A. Gilbert, 
of East Hamilton, Madison county, lately passed 
through this city with three fine colts and a filly, which 
he hsid purchased in New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Two ef the colts and the fiUy were baled in 1848, 
the other colt in 1847. They were all got by the Gil- 
ford Morgan, and, with the exception of the filly, were 
out of mares having more or less Morgan blood. The 
yearling, a very superior colt, in points and action, was 
by GiflSrd Morgan, dam by Green Mountain Morgan, 
grand dam '' a Messenger mare." The dam of one of 
the other oolts was a fine mare by the Sherman Mor- 
gan. We feel confident that these animals will prove 
of much importance to the section for which they are 
destined, aiMi we would call the attention of farmers to 
them. 

Importations of Saxon Sheep. — ^We are informed 
that John A. Taintor, Esq., of Hartford, Ct., has 
lately received a lot of very fine sheep, selected from 
the choicest floeks in Saxony. In addition to remarka- 
ble fineness of wool, they are said to possess large. size 
and good constitutions. We are also informed that an- 
other importation of Saxon sheep, has been made by 
Messrs. D. W. Catlin, of New York, and Chas. B 
Smith, of Wolcottville, Ct. We understand that a 
part of the lot is owned by T. W. Swift, of Amonia, 
Dutchess county, N. Y. They are said to combine 
great weight of fleece with fine quality, and were se- 
lected- by a German of the best judgment, who owns 
several thousand sheep. We expect to receive, short- 
ly, samples of the wool of these sheep. 

New kind of Fence.— A subscriber at Vergennes, 
Vt., wishes some information in regard to a kind 
of fence, which is said to be made of posts, set 
in the ground two rods apart, with strips of sheet iron, 
an inch and a-half wide, fastened on — the iron prepared 
in oil, and painted white, to resist the action of the 
weather — the cost less than thirty cenu per rod. We 
have no knowledge in regard to such a fence, and sWl 
be obliged to any of our correspondents who will furnish 
any information as to its utility, cost. Sec. 

Exhaustion of the Soil. — ^The Valley Farmer, 
pi blished at St. Louis, Mo., says, ** There is no por- 
tion of the globe that is being exhausted of its fertility 
by injudicious cultivation, so rapidly as tlie Mississippi 
Valley, at this present time." 

Dadd's Chart of Veterinary Reformed Prac 
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TicE.-^Being a synopsis of the diseases of horses, cat- 
tle and sheep, with their causes, sytnptofns and treat* 
ment>" We have received a copy of the above chart, 
and from the attention we have given it, are inclined 
to think it useful to the farmer, and all others who keep 
animals. It is published by G. H. Dadd, M. D., Bos- 
ton. • 

The Horticulturist .—-This work, now in its third 
volume, is regularly issued from this office, on the first 
of each month, every number embellished with a fron- 
tispiece, and illustrated by numerous engravings. It is 
edited by A. J. Downing, Esq., the well known and 
popular writer on rural matters, in which department 
it ie not deemed too much to say, that he is without any 
equal in this country. The number for the present 
month, opens with an admirable article '' On the Dra- 
pery of Cottages and Gardens," showing how easily, 
and at what a trifling expense, the most forbidding dwel- 
ling may be converted into one of the most inviting and 
prepossessing appearance, simply by placing around it 
a bit of smooth grass and a few trees and dimbicg 
plants, which, while they cover all that before was un- 
sightly, are in themselves highly ornamental, and im- 
part gracefulness to what was previously destitute of 
every thing like attraction. Terms $3 per year — ^two 
copies for $5. Orders to be addressed to Lvthek 
Tucker, Albany. 

Cotton Manual. — We perceive by a prospectus 
sent us, that Mr. R. Morris, of Mount Sylvan, Miss., 
proposes to publish by subscription, a work vnth the 
above title. It is to consist of three divisions, or vol- 
umes; the first to comprehend the experience of the 
best planters, as to implements, soils, manures, prepa- 
ration of the ground, culture, &c. ; the second is to re- 
late to matters connected vnth the transportation of 
cotton ; and the third vrill be devoted chiefly to manu- 
factures, with descriptions of machinery for spinning, 
weaving, &o. The work is to be published in one vol. 
octavo, (three bound in one,) 600 pages, elegantly 
bound, extra gilt, to be delivered to subscribers by the 
close of 1849, at $5 per copy. 

Imported Bloop Horse. — We are informed that Mr. 
O. R. Lapham, of Peru, Clinton county, N. Y., has 
recently purchased an imported thorough bred stallion, 
called Leopard. He was bred in England, by the Duke 
ot Bedford; was foaled in 1842, got by Liverpool out 
of Smacker, by Camel, 8cc. He is said to be the win- 
ner of several races in England, as the Sweepstakes at 
the New-Market course in 1846, and a purse at Ascot 
the same year. His weight is said to be over 1100 lbs. 
and his height 16 hands. He is represented as a well 
formed and vigorous horse, and we hope he will im- 
prove the stock of the country. 

Pine Catte. — In our volume for 1844, we noticed 
a pair of yearling steers, belonging to Mr. Nathaniei. 
Dodge, which were exhibited at the Show of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, at Wor- 
cester. We had, lately, the opportunity of seeing the 
same cattle again, at Mr. Dodge's farm, in Sutton, 
Mass. They are now fat, and weigh, as we were in- 
formed, 5, 100 poands. They are fine cattle — equaling 
in weight, in proportion to bone, any that we have seen. 
Their breadth and bulk of body in proportion to their 
height, is remarkable. We were informed that they 
were to be exhibiied for a while in Boston. 

Reclaiming Land. — Joseph Griswold, Esq., of 
Mystic Bridge, Ct., informs us that he has reclaimed a 
tract of bog land, of 55 acres at an expense of $3000, 
or a little over $54 per acre. We presume it is a pro- 
fitable investment. We have knovni a larger outlay 
per acre in several instances, vrhich yielded a good pro- 
fit. Such reclaimed lands sometimes pay an interest 
of more than $200 an acre in hay. 

Large Pigs. — ^Mr. Horatio Ames, of Falls Village, 



Ct., slaughtered two pigs on the 25th Dec. last, which 
were eight months and nineteen days old, of the follow- 
ing weights: 304 and 460 pounds. They were of dif« 
ferent litters. Mr. A. thinks it would have been an ea» 
sy matter to have brought the large one to the weight 
of 500 Hm. at the time he was killed. We do not 
know the breed of those pigs. We saw them about 
the first of October. They were well proportioned 
shoats, calculated to fat at any age. 

Use of Peat .-The farm of W. O. Bartlett, Esq., near 
Worcester, Mass., embraces considerable tracts of peat 
bog. Some of these he has drained, and brought into a 
state suitable for the production of crops. He has dug oat 
large quantities of peat, which has been used for fuel and 
for manure. For manure, it has been used in various 
ways ; it is constantly placed in ihecattle and horse stalls, 
where it absords the urine, the ammonia of which, being 
a powerful alkali, decomposes the acid of the peat, and 
brings its fertilizing principles into a soluble state. It 
has been made into compost with stable manure, and 
Mr. B. states that he has found a mixture of part ma- 
nure and two parts peat, laid up in alternate strata, and 
allowed to pass through a moderate fermentation, pro- 
duoes as good crops of any kind, as an equal quantity 
of common manure. Mr. B. haa also used the ashes 
and fine charcoal waste from locomotives. This is ex- 
oellent to mix with peat->^he alkali causing the peat 
to crumble to fine pieces, after which it prodocca good 
efiects as a maniure. 

Husset's Reaping Machine.—- We are informed that 
a bill is now before Congress for renewing the patent 
of this machine. We are also informed that Mr. H.'s 
improvement in the cutting apparatus of the machine, 
patented in 1847, is considered indispensible in reaping 
and mowing machines. A communication from Mr. 
HussET will be given in our next. 

The Late Smithfield Cattle Show.-— The late 
show of fat cattle, sheep and swine, held by the Smith- 
field Club, (London,) appears to have been one of the 
best which has taken place for twenty years. It will 
be remembered that the different breeds are here brought 
into competition with each other, and it will probably 
interest some of our readers to see how they compare, 
as to the prises taken by each. Of the six classes for 
oxen and steers, the prizes were taken by the different 
breeds as follows: Class 1, four to five years old, first 
prize, Hereford; second and third, Short-Horns. Class 
II, three to four years old, first and second prizes, 
Herefords; third, Short-Horn. Class III, two to three 
years old, — three prizes, all Short-Horns. Class lY, 
^'any breed or age above 80 stone ( 1 120 lbs.) and under 
95 stone (1330 lbs.) weight," two prizes, first, Devon, 
second, Hereford. Class V, " any breed or age not 
exceeding 80 stone (1120 lbs.) weight," — ^two prizes, 
both to Devons. Class VI, Scotch, Welsh and Irish 
breeds — one prize — taken by a West Islander. In the 
three classes for fat cows and heifers, there were six 
prizes, of which the Short-Horns took four, (including 
all the first prizes,) and the Herefords two. In the 
class of '^ extra stock," a Short-horn ox took the prize. 
The first prize in the first o>ass, (Hereford ox.) was 
taken by Prince Albekt, who also took a £10 prizj 
for pigs, and a " silver medal as the breeder.'' The 
gold medal for the "best ox or steer in the show yard," 
w^as awarded to a Devon, (in class Y,) bred and own- 
ed by the Earl of Leicester. 

SuifFLowEE Oil. — Several inquiries having lately 
been made in regard to this article, we give the follow- 
ing from the Morgan (0.) Chronicle, The article is 
from the pen of Dr. S. A. Barker; — 

" Some years since, several barrels of sunflower oil 
were made in this county, and those who remember it, 
never wish to see any more. Some of it was said to 
have found its way into barrels marked ' Linseed Oil,' 
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and was ased for patntinjT. The paint would not drj, 
and anleas some better drier than any now known can 
be found, it is useless for that purpose. Some was 
bomed in lamps, in ZanesTtlle, we know. While burn- 
ing it S^^^ ont a large quantity of gas, similar to 
that of ohareoal, deleterious to life and health. It is 
totally unfit for burning, in a cloee apartment. Some 
was used for oiling machinery, but it was condemned 
even for that purpose, The seeds afford a large quan- 
tity of oil, but so inferior for all purposes, that its ma- 
nufacture should not be encouraged.'' 

Large Dairt. — Col. Jitdah Pierce, of Troxton, 
Cortland county, N. Y., keepe 140 cows, and made in 
184S, seventeen tons of cheese. Who made more from 
the same number of cows? 

Profits or dairtino. — ^The Ohio Ctdtivator states 
that Orrix Wilson, of Huntsburgh, Geauga Co., Ohio, 
realised from 17 cows, the past season, the sum of $606, 
equal to $34.64 cts. to each cow. The calves sold 
and the hogs fattened from the waste of the dairy, are 
not included io the above amount. Cheese was the 
principal article, but the quantity made or the price 
obtained, are not mentioned. 

Prices ol* Agricultural Prodnota* 

New-York, Jwiuary 18, 1640. 

PLOUR^Genesee, per bbl., •5.75a$5.87->Miclugmn, $5.60. 

GRAIN— WheiU, per bmli., Sl.10a91.121— Corn, Northern, 67o 
BoDthern, 50a61c.— Rye. 65a67c.— 'Barley, 64'««5c.— Oatn. 4aa44c. 

BUTFRR— beat, per lb., lOaSlc—wettcru dairy, l&ilde. 

CHEESE— per lb., 0}a7c. 

BEEF— Me«, per bbl., St lUSOalS— Prime, t7.00(it8.S». 

PORK— Mese. per bbl., new, tlS-TSaSlO— Prime, •13.0QaS14. 

LARI>— per lb., 7a8c. 

HAMS— Smoked, per lb., 7a0e. 

HEMP— American dew-rotted, per ton, $1957100. 

TOBACCO— per lb., Kettiucky, S^7. 

COTTON— Upland and Florida, per lb., e|a7|— New Orleans 
and Alabama. 6|a7ic. 

WOOL— (Boston prices) Prime or Saxon fleeces, per lb., 3Sa 
40. 

Ankerican faW blood Merino, Ma33e 

" half blood do., SOaSOr 

" one-fourth blood and common, 64aS6c 

Agency for Patents, Washinfton, D« €• 

^ENAS C. ROBBINS, Mxchaxical ETvnixxxa and SoucrroR 
^^ ron Patkxts, will prepare the necessary DRAwircos and Pa- 
PXBa for Applicants for Patents, and iraiiflact all other business in 
the line of bis profession at the Patent Office. He can be consult- 
ed en ail quewions relating to the Patent Laws and decisions in the 
Uuiteil States or Europe. He will procure rehearuigson rejected 
applications for Patents, discover and point out the novel features 
— if there be any— prepare new papers, and obtain Patents in all 
cafes ivhere there is any novelty involved. Persons at a distance, 
desirous of having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior 
to making application for a Patent, may forward (post paid,) en- 
closing a fee of five dollars, a clear stateicent of their case, v/hen 
immediate attention will be given to it. and all the information 
thai oould he obtained by a visit of the applicant in person, rela- 
ting to the novelty of their invention, and ihe requisite steps to be 
taken to obtain a patent therefor— should it prove new — will be 
promptly forwarded to them by mail. 

All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a suitable 
fee, where a written opinion is required. 

OAce on P Street, opposite the Paiein Office. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission, t<^— 
Hon. If. I<. Ellsworth, late Commissioner of Patents, 
" Willis Hall. New York, 
And to the following testimonial from the Hon. Commissioner of 
Pateuu : 

Washixotoh, Nwembtr 88, 1S48. 
fh aU Mfkom it may coneem : 

During the time I have filled the office of Commissioner of Pa- 
tents, and for some lime previous. Zk.xas C. Rorbixs, Esq., has 
followed the business of I'atent Solicitor in this ciiy, and has been 
in the daily prosecution of business in the line of his profession at 
the Patent Office. 

I am well acquainted with Mr. Rorbixs personally, and believe 
him to be a man of iiuegrit)' and ability, to whom persons at a dis- 
tance rmiy safety entrust their bUAJiiess. J am pleased to have tiie 
opportunity to say that he is faithful to the interests of his clients, 
and has been, thus fur, vary snccessful in the practice of his pro- 
frssioii. EDMUND BURKE. 

Feb. 1.— It. 

Africnltaml Books, 

Of all kinds, for tale at the office of The Cultivator. 



Selling Olt; 

T INN^AN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, late of 
-^ Wk. Pxixct, deceased. Flutking^ L /, aeor iVeto-Yori;. 
WinTXR ft Co., Proprietors. 

In consequence of the decease of the Jiuiior and of the advan- 
ced age of the surviving partner, the entire stock of ihis establish- 
ment, comprising every description, iiicluduig the uewest and 
choicest varieties, of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

Shrubs, Vines, Plants, Roses, ftc, will be disposed of at 9try ft' 
duetd pricMy in order to close the busuieas as speedily as possible. 

Orders af^componied with the oojA, to the amount of txr dol- 
lars, or upwards^ will be supplied at a redtustiou of S5 psr ctnl 
from the uaoal prices. 

Nurserymen, Venders, and others, wishing to pnrchase by 
iMfltosafc, will be supplied at such reduced prices, according to 
kind and qoaiitity. as will probably prove satisfactory to them. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES graiM, on application, pott 
paid. Feb. 1.— 81. 

A Good Book Cominf I 

Allen's oobipend of amsbican agbicui.ti7bx. 

T) L. AIjLEN, Esq., author of the popular work^ entiiled "t)o* 
'*'^* mestic Animals, their Diseases and Remedies,*' of which 
thirteen editions have been published in 18 months, has, after 
years of practical experience and close investigntion, completed 
his GREAT WORK OP PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE, iUus- 
trated by about lOO engraviurs. The work will be bound hand- 
somely and substantially hi cloth, and furnished at One Dollar, sin- 
gle copies, and can be sent by mail to any part of the United 
States. 

This work, we roost AiHy believe, is dertined to have a more 
widely exteiided circulation than any work of the kind heretofore 
publislied. Mr. Allen, knowing the wants oC the community, has 
met those wants in a plain, concise and familiar manner, and haa 
made a work intelligible to ALL. It will be a book for 

THS WHOLE PROPLB, 
and will be pnblished about the 10th of February. Ju cheapneet 
will cause a large sale, and it wiU be a 

BOOK POR KVBRYBODT, 

As well for the man who consumes the products of the earth, M 
for him who raises them. 

OITB HUNDRED AND FIFTY AOBBTS, 

Active, intelligent and honest, are wanted to sell this liook, In 

every State in the Union. A cash capital of from •S5 to $50 wiU 

be necessary. Address, ifsisl paid) C M. SAXTON 

Feb. 1.— It. 191 Fulton St., New-York. 

To NnrserTmeDy Orchardists aiul Gardeners* 

THE subscriber oders for sale at his nurseries, Plymouth, Mase.. 
the follovring stocks, suitable for budding ui the sammer, ana 
grafting in the spring: Pear, Quince, Cherry, Plum, Apple, 
Dwarf do (Paradise,) Dwarf Cherry, (Mahaleb.) Also, the follow- 
ing ornamental stocks, 9 to 4 ft. and stout: Mountain Ash, Hawthorn 
Ash, Elm, Spanish Chestnut, Norway Miiple, Sweet Briar. Lime, 
Larch, Scotch fir, (2 A.) Silver fir, (1 ft.) Norway fir, <1 ft.) Arbor 
ViisB, (15 ill.) Balsam fir, (6 ui.) Cedar of Lebanon, Araiu:aria im- 
bricata. Red Cedar. Deodar Cedar, Chinese arbor vitas, Lucombe 
oak. Scarlet oak, Altl.SBas. Double hawthorn, (6 d.) Copper leaved 
Fern leaved and Purple Beeches, Japwi Pear, (white end crim- 
son,) Deutaia Scabra, Spircea Liiidleyana, Chas. Xth, and other 
lilacs, Virgilia Lutea: Roses in great variety; Iloueysucklee, 
Wistaria Sinensis, and'other climbers. Clematis flammuia, azurea 
and Sieboldii, 4cc., &c., &c. 50 Select Peurs,-standafd and dwarf, 
fine trees 9 to 4 years from bad. and well branched, including the 
very best sorts. Red Antwerp, Fastolff. Fran<<onia and Rjver^a 
new large fruited monthly raspberries. Cherry (new,) May's Vic- 
toria (new,) Knight's Large Red, White Crystnl. and other cur- 
rants. Gooseberries. Isiio«'.I.v Catawba, and Black Hamburgh 
grapes. Also, in pots, Verbenas in 30 select x-arieties, including 
Gem^ Othello, Suzette, Eximia, Susanna, Exquisite, Cclinee, &o 
Daliltas, iucliidiiig the new tancy sorts. 

Descriptive priced lists sent tp poitt paid applicants. 

Feb. 1— 4t. B. M. WATSON. 



Poudrette* 

T^HE LODT MANUFACTNRING CO.. offer their new and im- 
'*- proved Poudrette. for sale at their usual lates:— 1 bbl. B9— 8 
bbls $5, and tl.50 per bbl. for any quantity over 7 bbls.. deliver- 
ed free of expense on board of vessel in New- York. At the Fac- 
tory, where vessels drawing 8 feet water can come, it will be sold 
at 25 cents per bushel. 

Tlie expi-nse per acre in manuring: corn with Poudrette, will 
amount to about $4, calculoting 25 cents per bbl. freight, and all 
the necessarr labor included. On land previously manured, or on 
good swanl land, one gill to the hill is «utlicieiit — on poor ground, 
a good crop can be raise<l by one gill at planting, and one at the 
last hoeing. The cost of the lal>or alone in inaiinring com in the 
hill with iMini yard manure, will omouut lo more than tlie first cost 
of the Poudrette. with frciglit and all charges added ; and the ef- 
fects of Poudrette are quicker, more vigorous, and the corn reaelw 
es maturity earlier. A fair trial, kowevtr tmail, is respectfully eo- 
liciied. 

Apply, if by letter, post paid, to Tlie Lodi Manufacturing Co., 
51 Liberty St., New- York. 

Feb. 1.-- 3t. 
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SeedliBK Potaloe* and theii Seed. 

J^ S.8MITH<SI*tclnipniir«lBBMDSc«tlliitFi7Ulii»,Hlect- 
HBnd UHlbci^lh^:— Bii£laPuiki,RaacU, Reda, W1iitei,Or>a«e| 
I it&e wkmrf or dtpDL T^ ku 



Pnrpic, ud Early Jui«. in squl'. 

lUI pKkcd in ckiC, ud dallnred it ihc wkmrt or dtpoL Tta ki 



At»K«l rioin Ui< bill* of iha lilc enn. corabiniiig «1I lie ap- 
prOTad Tariclia Hut have bHn mllwlail tnmi ihroad, and aJio 

oing ^°»'><1 crnpi of many wivtlcaoC nukatablaaiu, in pack- 
nail Bl liiwlB noaUR, ai iwrntyfiva cenu per pukel : whh di- 
THIiona (br colli valioil. To K«t olFrchinli, per lb., at a ^«1 
ptofiL Theac pouioea wara agwn amidad Iha fim ptamiBnu al 
Ika late HWIa Pair. 

Ulim of lubora ulffVom (km aftEt the £nt c^ Mi 



TVauiponaliaii oC lub 
BolUo, Feb. 1—11. 
N. B. I wwld ny 



n. a. SMITH. 

iM qjin,; lo veje- 



i£" '"'^■•' 



Pkyaic Mia. TSc.Jler bai. 
" powdera Tor bad c 

Tonic fowiafBt bwl oondilioD oT glainden, tSt. do. 
CenlialdriBkfbf inSammalim of bowela, 79 c. per baOla. 
Uqoid bliaaer. Tie. par bnllla. 

OUrtBKBi for promnkK the growtb of kaii, Me. per p«. 
Hedlai balaam fm wnpda and •addle-gall*. ISc. per bonla. 
Wiah Rir iHEanwd ayea, Md. per bMIIa. 
Oiatneni tor maiife, icralcliea, old aorei. *e. 60c. per bonle. 
Emhrocaikn fat •ore throat, 7Sc. per boiile. 
Hoof ohilnnenl far aand crack. briiUe hoar. Ac. SOc. per bolIle 
lAna Linimeul, Iha man celebraled article known in Englau 
Ibr laneneu of every deacnptkni, TSc. and •! per bollle. 
Dinemper powder, for rod water, tl per bMile. 

Por'aaleby S^MEWIN AREED, MHerchanl'aRow: a>na 
DADD'S Iloua iBD CiTTU Mmicm Damr, Noa. 1 and ■ Hay 
maikel Sqaare, BtMlon, 

Pampbleia docribing the diHaaca Tor which tkeaa rencdiea ari 



•a oT Iha Proprlclora, ot 



AsTicDltDiBl WMehODM «■< 8e«d store, 



WK km opaaed aa aMabliitnaBI sf tka abon ktad in Ihia 
eiiy. awl aliall k«p cmuuly aa band, both al wkuteaala and 
mail, OH of fta tarfiM and baM aaioflnienu of vriesltaral im. 
plan*iiti ia the llnlea ) aad ahall oAr boIMiif Air wJa, lb« wa do 
n«H«rtowlyiMiBponihalbna. Oar mdi an iaiponad IVotn on 
of ihe moa reliable dealna In Eampe. Ckrver and tnia aesd we 
ihaO be aUe D aDH>ly u EaMam daatera oa ika mom UbrnU 



BaW^iv: 1-4 



T. O.PEYEIIS*BIta 



L Good Book CoolnKl 



,a W.COLE, Gwt.Autbcn oT Iha popolar work, eiilhled Tba 
"' Aoiericaii Vetinariui, at which 13,000 copie* have aJread* 
been pobliahn], ha>, afler yean aTpalicnt labor and cioae inveaU. 
(Blioo, eonplcled hia gnat work, entitled 

A work which we believe ladeBUned u haTe ■ uire widely el- 
FlBiT— tl ■• ■ maiare work and a practical ons, one which Mr. 



KlWlce 



■ely prinlFd pages. 






FRUIT, en __ _ _ 

wilb Engraving^ and Onllinea of FRUIT TREEa, and miau 
Mbar deaigu. Emphatically, a 

BOOK FOR BTEBTBODT, 

Aa well for Ibo laan Who eau Fruit a> for him who raiaaa iL 
Thia valvable work will be pabliahed rml\j in Febrwry. 

OSB HCKDHED AGEIIT8, 

Actire, inielligeni and honui, are warned In eel] ihia book. In 
every Suie in the Union, A CMh capital of 'nnn «ia hi (50 wilt 
beueceaary. Addren, (peupiid) <hc Publiahen. 

JOHN P. JEWRTT t CO., 13 Cvnkitt, BOSTOK. 
117- A rare chance tor Aganla to mate ranoay. Feb. 1.— 3l 



Che^col Mannre 
Mij>ate<»adlv "rt* Oeetgi Brmma Sim- Jmk Mmaw Ct," 
n'HlS manure ia made chiefly of Focal Matier (Km the aink*, 
A mwbKhmniJiedaamallportion of iBbeiancca thai are o? 



nanore may diiBolTe Jowly and in pi 
ita of Lhc planta, and thenfnre prodH 



full openuoo. 

The <' a. B. N. T. H. C." ha> ealahliihtd a 
Icnaive aeale near Ihe city of New York, in wl 
lure thia kind of manoie, and aa Ihe fecal matt 



The maiiBfacluiiiig depanmcnl ia under the apecia] charge of 
Oloiai Bdmhii, I>q.. who baa BpeifeclKieuuSc and practical 
knowledge of manarc mallen generally ( and the eorapaiiy hai 
celabliahed a ilandard for the alrength of it* manure, from which 



Id Iha feniliBlion of iho aoil and growth of planu, ii ia eiiremely 
well adaplcd lo auch purpoacn- 

To manure an acre highly, >l reouire. 13 lo TS barreli, or 38 to 
« bnheli ipread broadeaai. Applied in hilla, half of ihc auanlilT 

hy to BBOthar known ander the name ef " poiidrelte." althongh 
the principal conpouent of oois (Ihc fecal matter) ia the lanM aa 
that which it naed in ihe pondrcne, In a much leai proponiou; our 
altogether of a dir™"n'anir?'aJ!d'k^" actonngproceaae* ara 

the agricBllnral coRimnniiy, toiryiir and we liaTe reaionla aiaara 
■ham, thai Ihay will find it the miin proBtable monnie tbey have ever 

FttlCBB, TAKEN AT TUB FACTORT: 

SfH etnu per bnahel. withoni packan ; 

BO ccnla per bnahel, pieksd in Barrfla, or 

S1.SD per Barrel, package included. 
Order! addrcsaed lo the above Company, af iheir ofiea, 7$ 
°"iBi'%rdM of"; sUii^ tJ1iS«''m, •"™''^ "■ 
New-York, Jin.,i8M.— tf GEO. BOMVER, Direelor. 

BT'The fachiry will bein fnll operailon early in the asring, and 
iBHiBra GBO be had in April next, aad at any time an'rwarifa. 
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Premianio for SalMcriben to The Cultivator* 

TO AOKNTi, POSTMASTSmi, &C. 

AS an inducement to greater activity en the pan of those to 
whom we are already under so many obligations fbr their an- 
nual efforts to procure subscribers to The CuUivatar. the publisher 
offers the following Premiums for subscriptions to tne volume for 
1849: 

1. To the one who shall send us the iargeat number of subscribers 
to The Cultivator for 1840, with the pay in advance, at the club 
price of 67 cents each, previous to the 9Uth of March next, the sum 
of FIFTY DOLLARS, to be pal<i in Agricoltural and Httrticultural 
Bofiks, aiid to include a complete set of 7%« CuUivatar from iu com- 
mencement to the end of 1847—15 vols, boniid, at $18,— and the 
first and second vols, of Thx Hobticvltvkist, bound, at $7. 

9. To the one sending us the next largest number, the sum of 
FORTY DOLLARS, in books, and to include sets of The Cnltiva- 
lor and The Horticulturist, as above. 

3. To the one sending us the next largest number, the sum of 
THIRTY DOLLARS, in books, and to include ten volumes of The 
Cultivator, bound, at $13, and this first and second vols, of the Horti- 
tulturist. 

4. For the next larcest list, the sum of TWENTY DOLLARS, 
In books, to include the first four v«»lumes of the new series of The 
Cultivator, and the 1st and 9d vols, of The Horticulturist 

5. For the next largest ligL TEN DOLLARS, in books. 

6b F'>r the Fivs next largest lista, each the Isl and 9d vols, of 
Fhe Horticulturisi, bound, $7. 

7. For the next Ten largest lists, each, a copy of the 9d vol. of 
The Horticulturist, bound, 83JX). 

8 For the Tkn next largest lisla, each, vols. 5 and 6 of The Cul- 
tivator, for 1638 and l(QO, the last two edited by Judge Buel, and 
containmg hisportrah. 

0. For the Tan next largest, each, a copy of Downing*s Fruits 
and Ft uit Tkves, or any other work to the same amount, ft 50. 

10 For the Tan next largest, each, a copy of Thomas' Fruit 
C nltttr ist— 50 cents. 

Q^ In all eases, the payments must accompany tlie orders for 
the papers. 

To Farmers aad Planters* 

PIVB Tliovsand Plcwa for sale at all prices, iVora$1.50 up; w«ll 
-^ made, of the most durable materials, on the latest improved 
principles, and adapted to every soil, crop, and manner of cultiva- 
tion. A. B. ALLEN ft Co., 180 ft 101 Water St., N. Y. 



Gold WasUaff Maddaes. 

T EAVENWORTH'S PATENT— The saneriority of fbeoi 

■^^ chines over all others is, thas the Gold, Inatina, Cinnabar (ore 

of Quicksilver) and black sand (containmg a large per cenlage of 

Sold) cannot escape ; aad thai the gravel and dirt paav off without 
etention. These machines wilt perform more and better work 
than any other ever constructed. They may be openuad by hand, 
horse, water or steam power. Price of hand machines, ^5 to 
$35 each ] horse power machines $50 each. Additional sievea, 
castings, irons and boxing extra. 

In addition to the above, emigrants toCalilbniia, will find at ear 
Warehouse a large and complete assortment of the best and most 
recently constructed mining tools of all kinds ; smelting and as- 
saying apparatus, crucibles and retorts with printed directions for 
using. I*nmps and Hoes, Whitney^s celebrated Rifles, Wagona, 
Carts and Wheeluarrtiwt Agricultural implements, Field and 
Garden Seeds, ftc. ftc, ai the lowest prices. 

The public are cautioned against purehai&ng GoU Machiaes, 
Imitations and counterfeits of Mr. Leavenworth's patent, as he haa 
directed his agent at San Francisco, E. Crosby, Esiq., to eaUoia all 
persons from using such on their arrival at Caiifoniia. 

A. B. ALLEN ft Co., 180 and 191 Water St.. New York 

Feb. l.~gt. ...«^— ..^_^_ 

Ayrshiie Cattle For Hale. 

THE subscriber bavmg disposed of hia farm, will sell at pablie 
anctton at Three Hius Farm, oa the Cherry Valley Road, 9^ 
miles West of Albaiiv*, on the 14th of March next, his choice 
herd of Ayrshire Cattle, consisting of the imported cow "Allice," 
her daagtater, **Fairy," for which the first premium was award- 
ed at the fair of the New- York State Agriciutural Society, held at 
Saratoga Springs, in 1847. " Lassie," three years, ** Moggie,'* 
two years, ** Norma," one year, and " Jenny Dean," months 
old. Two year old bull and bull calf. Also, several head of cows 
and heifers, a cross of Ayrshire and Durhams. 

These cattle, exce^ " Allice " and ** Fairy," were bred by 
the subscriber, are principally yomig, and rich milkers. Also, 2 
young boars, and several breeding sows of the Medley breed. 

Catalogues, with pedigrees, fte., will be furnished at the sale. 

Albany, Feb. 1, ie40.~9t. 
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Gaaao. 

E Thousand Tons of Peruvian Guano, just reecrred ftom dis 
Chincbe Islands, for sale in lots to suit purchasers. 
Also, THREE HUNDRED TONS Patagonian Guano 

A. B. ALLEN ft Co., 180 ft 101 Water St., N. T. 
Feb. l.—gt. ' 

Books for Rural Libraries. 

rpHE following works are for sale at the oAce of Tkb Cvlyxta* 
•L Toa, No. 407 Brsadway, Albany : 
American Agriculture, by R. L Allen, $1. 

— Shepherd, by L. A. Morrell, $1 

—— Poulterer's Companion, by C. N. Bemaat, $1. 

-~~ Veterinarian, by S. W. Gme, 50 eeuta. 

Henl Book, by L F. Allen, $8. 

— — Farmers' Encyclopedia, $3. 

-«-— Flower Grarden Directory, by R. Bnist, $1. 
Agricultural Chemistry, by Prof. IJebig, $1. 

'' *' by Prof. Johnston, $1JK. 

" " byChaptal,50rents. 

Cottage Residences, by A. J. Downing, $8. 
Domestic Animals, by R. L Allen, 75 cents. 
Dictionary of the Farm, by W. L Rham, (Engliah,) $9. 
Domestic Economy, by Miss Beecher, $1. 
Domestic Family Receipt Book, by Miss Beecher, 75 centa 
Family Kitchen Gardener, by Robert Buist, 75 cents. 
Farmer's Manual of Manorea, by F. Falkiier, 50 cents. 



Fruit Culturist^ by J. J. Thomas^ 60 eenU. 



$1.50. 



Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, by A. J. Downing, 

Farmers' Dictionary, by Prof. Gardener, %IJS01 

Farmers' Companion, by Judge Buel, 75 centa. 

I^nscape Gardening, by A. J. Downing, $3UM). 

Ladies' Companion to the Flower Garden, $1.96- 

Bural Economy, by Boussingault, $1.50. 

Treatise on Milch Cows, by Guenon, bomid, 69|'in paper, 371. 

Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. Society, $1 per vol. 

The Cultivator, 1.95 per vol. 

The Horticulturist, W^M per vol. bound. 



TBE dTIiTIVATOR 

Jk pMUhtd on thtfirit qf •ach month, at Albany, JV. F., (y 
LUTHBR TUCKER, PROPRIBTOS. 

LUTHER TUCE£R& SANFORD HOWARD, Editors. 

$1 per aaa*— 7 copies for $5 — 16 for $10* 

\C^ All subscriptions to commence with the vdnme, (the Jan. 
No..) and to be paid isr advanck. 

IC^ All subscriptions, not renewed by paynenC Ibr the ne^t yatf , 
are discontinued at the end of each volume. 

O:;^ The back vols, can be fumisbed to new sttbaeribeia--and 
may be obtained of the following Agents : 

NEW-YOKK- M. H. Nbwma:i ft Co.. 100 Broadway. 

BOSTON— J. BaacK ft Co., 59 North Market-^., aial E. Wiabt, 
7 Congress-st. 

PHILADELPHIA— O. B. ZlSBSB. 

ABvamTisaitUfTS— The charge for advertisemenu is $1, fat ft 
lines, for eaah ioMition. No variatioo made from thasa tai 
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BUtUlfts of Satmt. 

The Fam oT W. A. Harea, Eitq. 

iCimiiydtifiiiBiptf an.) 

Editobi or THX CuLTtTATAB — In n rormeT commu- 
nication, 1 proposed to ipesk rnrlher of Judge Haik*' 
brming, under Ihe fullowing aeads; 

Makaabheht or tkb Ababls Laud. — Aa the laadi 
}iel<ted nothing M the time of Judge Uatib' purohfise, 
the first object wu to plane them in a iilale of produc- 
tireaeis as soon as posiibie. He therefDra comnienced 
hj [dowing up a large tract each fear, putting on all 
the maaiire thai oould be scraped together, bj a ctue- 
fal colleotion and saviog of 01017 BTailable material. 
The fields were planled lo hoed crops but oue year, and 
the next spring stocked to grass with spring grain. 
The main idea wu to enrich the lands as fast as possi- 
ble j and to accomplish this, he wished la plow aa often 
as was prsoticable, — thus availing himself of the gieat 
quantity of vegetable matler oontnined ia the sod, for 
Ihe improvement ol the soil. The land wu prepared 
for seeding by loosening and leveling the sarfoce with 
• heaTj harrow, without again bringing to day the de- 
composing sod. After having goae over all the arable 
lands once in this way, he then oommenoed again, by 
plowing ap smaller fields and manuring more heavily. 
This he could now do, for the increasing produce and 
Stock enabled him to enlarge the composl heaps. Since 
thai lime, not less than twenty loads of oomposi, of SO 
Inuhels each, have been spplied to the acre. 

The sward-land is plowed in the fall — it being the 
most convenient time to do the work — to the depth of 6 
orS inches, and the following spring, 2Q loads or 10 cords 
of manure to the acre, are spread upon the surface and 
thoroughly harrowed in. Each load is divided into S 
heaps, a rod apart every way, which just does it. The 
distance at which the heaps should be placed, is regu- 
laled with uifGcient accuracy, by noting (he distance 
from the hind end of the carl lo the forward feet of the 
cattle. The field is planled to corn, potatoes, and the 
Tariuos root crops one year, and the next spring a large 
heavy hairow, with sharp cultivator teeth, instead of 
the common harrow teeth, is passed several times over 
the land, both ways, leveling and mellowing the sur- 
face, wiihont distorbing the sod underneath. Spring 
grains, with a generous supply of grass-soods, are then 
lowed, and the work finished with a Urge roller, some 
(our feet in diameter. In this way, the grau-seed hu 
never failed to lake well, and give a good crop, the se- 
cond year, for over twenty years. 

OrOBt attention is paid to clean cultivation, it beln){ 
believed 10 be a sBTiog of labor, in the long run. Of 
course, no weeds are permitted lo rob the boed crops 
of nutriment, or spread their ripeaed seeds opon the 
■anil. The root crops, particularly the carrot, are 
bi:;hly esteemed as succuleni fiiod for the stock in the 
winter. Sitvorol bundled boshel* are annually raisad, 



the ground for them being prepared bj plowing a part 
of the manure under the sod, and harrowing in a part 
upon ihe surfaoe. The corn-stalks are not out until th« 
ear is pretty well ripened ; and the butt-stalks are care- 
fully secured under cover, with alternate layers of straw, 
which prevents too great degree of mooldineEB, and ren- 
ders the whole qnite pslalahle to the cattle in (he cold- 
est weather of winter. The average cnt of hay hu 
been upwards of 100 tons, for several years. About 
half of it is consumed upon (he farm, and the halanoe 
sold. This fact, in contrast with the one staled in my 
former comma 11 ication, that " these lands original^ 
produced only hay enough for the wintering of 6 or 8 
head of callle," would seem to render superfluous all 
comment upon the efficacy of Judge Hayes' mode of 
culture, in enriching hia soil. 

iHtaovEMGHTB BT MiiinQ SoiLi. — As before stBtcd, 
tbe farm extends over a high awell, with lowlands on 
each side. These lands abound in clsy, containing, by 
analysis, 5 per cent, of lime. Considerable has been 
done in the business of carting the clay on to the sandy 
soil and Ihe gnnd on to tbe clay, and (his mixture has 
been attended with very satislaotory results. The sta- 
ple, or chemical constitution of each soil, is altered 
and improved by the admixture, and it is thought that 
another advantage, equal if not greater, arises from 
thus covering up Ihe vegetable matter of the sward oo 
tbe land so dressed. There are aome fields on th* 
farm wliich are not conveniently located to plow, plant 
and till, and on these it is found that by spreading a 
thin covering upon the surface, a good deal of the Ve- 
getable matter of the old sward is rotted, the binding 
out of Ihe grasses remedied, a new and far more vigor- 
ous vegetslion aCans up through the covering, and the 
productiveness of the land is much increased. Judge 
}Iayes would confidently recommend this practice as 
deserving of attention. The work is done at odd jobs, 
as spare lime may be found; usually after haying, and 
until late in the fail. 

To me, this is qnite an interesting matter. Mj at- 
tention was first called to it by an operation of the kind 
which occurred on my land, without my instrumentali- 
ty, and at the lime, against my wishes. A temporary, 
hut quite powerful stream of water was anddonly form- 
ed, and came pitching over a land bank, bringing the 
■long with it, and distributing it over nn aoie or 
, Irom one to two or three inches thick. The land, 
s fertile brown loom, had never been plowed, and the 
grus had formed a very thick and light-bonnd sward 
In so far oa the ooveriug was concerned, it was comp^ 
sed of a ooarse sand, and I bava no idea, to thia dai 
that it was possessed of fertilizing properties in itself 
I regarded it with much suspicion, as it lay spread ovai 
my grass-plat. It wu suOered lo remain through the 
season, however, and oontrary to my expectations, s 
new and moat vigorous vegetation started up through 
the covering, with whioh I was well pleased. Tbn* 
moie value in graii upon (ha paloh, for four yew* 
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Ibllowing, than I had before seen apon it. A portion of 
the sand, where it first struck the field, was a foot 
thick, and remained entirely barren of herbage, and it 
became necessary to scrape it off. The reader may at 
once say that a covering thus brought on by a stream, 
has more or less of fertiliaing properties mixed with it, 
and no doubt this is quite generally the case ; but my 
obserration has frequently been attracted to similar oc- 
currences, with like results, where nothing but coarse 
sand or grayel could be detected. Probably, the true 
reason for the improTed vegetation, is, that it is sup- 
plied abundantly with the elements of a new and more 
vigorous growth by the decaying vegetable matter of 
the sod thus covered, and the land is relieved for a time 
from its former turf-bound condition. 

Improvement or Pastures. — Judge Hayes' manage- 
ment of his pastures is most excellent, and worthy of 
particular consideration. A few of the pasture-fields 
are used occasionally for mowing and tillage, and some 
of the mowings as pastures j and he finds advantage in 
the practice. All the pastures are plowed as often as 
once in 6 or 7 years. As large a tract as his time al- 
lows, is turned over each year. The ground is careful- 
ly plowed at the most convenient time after haying, and 
the field rolled. Early in the spring — generally upon a 
late *' sugar snow," as farmers say — a variety of grass 
seeds are sown, together with rye, and the field is left 
in common with the rest of the pasture, the rye famish- 
ing considerable feed for the cattle while the youug 
grass is getting root.. The moss, grass, small bushes, 
ferns and droppings of the cattle, are thus turned un- 
der to decompose and furnish food for the new seeding. 
A new surface is brought to day, to be renewed by at- 
mospheric infiuences; the decomposing sod underneath 
renders the land light and friable ; thus permitting the 
reots of the new plants to expand and penetrate the 
soil in every direction. For 4 or 5 years after, a bet- 
ter quality of grass, fiourishing in a more robust life, 
has possession of the soil ; and the pastures steadily im- 
prove under the management. Judge Hayes would 
confidently recommend the practice to favorable consi- 
deration, where the pastures can be plowed and the far- 
mer has not a surplus of manure to apply to them. 

Although some of the pasture-land is somewhat une- 
ven in surface, he has not found it to be injured by 
washing', from being plowed. He is always particular- 
ly careful to run the furrows across, or at right angles 
with the slope of the hill, which prevents injury from 
heavy rains. 

About twenty years ago, Judge Hayes purchased a 
pasture of 60 or 70 acres, a mile or two back, for the 
sum of $500. It was not very valuable land, and was 
thought to be high at that price. He commenced im- 
proving it by an occasional plowing and re-seeding in 
th^ manner described, and I think he informed me that 
about all of il had been gone over in this way, 3 times. 
An opportunity occurring to purchase a pasture nearer 
home, induced him to sell this. He obtained $1200 for 
it; and thinks it was cheaper to the purchaser at that 
price than it was to him, at the time of his purchase; 
the increased productiveness mainly making the differ- 
ence. 

Much light is thrown upon the eflicacy of Judge H.'s 
various methods for the improvement of grass-lands, by 
the remarks of Prof. Johnston, in his " Lectures on 
Agricultural Chemistry,"— a work which the practical 
fermer may read with much pleasure and profit. After 
speaking of enriching exhausted lands by plowing in 
green crops, the Professor says: — 

" There is another mode in which recent vegetable 
matter is employed in nature for the purpose of enrich- 
ing the soil. The natural grasses grow and die upon a 
meadow or pasture field, and though that which is above 
the- surface may be mowed for hay, or cropped by cat- 



tle, yet the roots remain and gradually add to the quan- 
tity of vegeteble matter beneath. If the quantity of 
organic (vegetable) matter which these roots contain, 
be greater than that which the crop we carry off has* 
derived from the soil, then instead of exhaustins;, the 
growth of this crop will actually enrich the soil in so 
far as the presence of organic matter is concerned. No 
crops, perhaps, the iohoU product of which is cmrried 
off the field, leave a sufficient mass of roots behind 
them to effect this end, but many plants, when in whole 
or in part eaten upon the field, leave enough in the 
soil materially to improve the condition of the land — 
while in all cases those are considered as the least ex- 
hausting to which are naturally attached the largest 
weight of roots. Hence, the main reason why poor 
lands are so much benefited by being laid down to 
grass, and why an intermediate crop of clover is of^en 
as beneficial to the after crop of grain, as if the land 
had lain in naked fallow." 

* " An interesting series of experiments on the relative 
weights of the roots, and of the leaves and stems of 
various grasses, made by Hlubek," is given. ^' The 
beds were grown in beds of equal size (180 square ft.) 
in the agricultural garden at Layback, and mown oi} 
the fourth year after sowing, just as they were coming 
into flower. The roots were then carefully taken up, 
wiuhed, and dried." I have not room for the details, 
but it appears that, — *' If we take the mean of all the 
grasses experimented on, as an average of what we 
may fairly expect in a s^rass field — then the amount qf 
living roots left in the soil when a four^year-old grass 
field is plofoed up, will be equal to one sixth more than 
the weight of that year's crop," 

" A mixture of white clover, of ribwort, of hoary 
plaintain, and of couch-grass, in an old pasture field, 
gave 400 lbs. of dry roots to 100 lbs. of hay — ^and in a 
clover field, at the end of the second year, there were 
56 lbs. of dry roots to every 100 lbs. of clover hay, 
which had been carried off. In an old pasture or mea- 
dow field again, when plowed up, the living roots left 
ore equal to four times the weight of that year's hay 
crop. In the case of clover, at the end of she second 
year, the quantity of dry vegetable matter left in the 
form of roots, is equal to upwards of one-half the 
weight of the whole hay which the clover has yielded. 
Suppose there be three cuttings, (one in the first and 
two in the second year) yielding four tons of hay, then 
two tons of dry vegetable matter are added to the soil 
in the form of roots, when the clover stubble is plowed 
up." 

" This burying of recent vegetable matter, in the 
soil, in the form of living and dead roots of plants, is 
one of those important ameliorating operations of na- 
ture, which is always to some extent going on, where- 
ever vegetation proceeds. It is one by which the prac- 
tical man is often benefited unawares, and of which — 
too often without understanding the source from 
whence the advantage comes — ho systematically avails 
himself of some of the most skilful steps he lakes with 
a view to the improvement of his land." 

Improvement of Wet Lands. — One of the best spe- 
cimens of systematic and profitable husbandry within 
my knowledsre, may be found upon Judge Hayes' bog- 
meadow. He has some 60 to 70 acres, in one body, 
which ho has been steadily reclaiming, for about twen- 
ty years past. A portion of it had been cleared and 
mowed as sour meadow, for *a period of nearly 200 
years. It is of oblong shape, and of qnito nnifonn 
width, surrounded on all sides by gradually rising up- 
lands. It had, therefore, no natural outlet,, and all the 
water flowing in from springs in the surrounding up- 
lands, remained in the soil, making it sour, roid and 
and boggy, without being sufficiently abundant to form 
a pond upon the surface. The muck, or peat, upon the 
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outer sides, is from two to three feet deep, gradualJy 
lessening towards the centre, where it is from six to 
twelve inches deep, — the whole resting upon a clay 
bottom. The increased depth of the muck on the mar- 
gins, is owing to the greater wetness of the land, ari- 
sing from tlte in-flowing springs. This induced a great- 
er growth of swamp plants, as rushes, reeds, mosses, 
ferns, &c., whose annual partial decomposition, in suc- 
cessive layers, formed aa accumulation of vegetable 
matter greater than that nearer the centre, where the 
moisture was less. 

Allow me to introduce, in this place, an extract from 
that excellent work, '' Low's Elements of Practical 
Agriculture,'' which gives a very concise and satisfac- 
tory account of the formation of this kind of soil:^ 

'' Peat consists of vegetable matter which has under- 
gone a peculiar change. Under a degree of tempera- 
ture not sufficiently great to decompose the plants that 
haVe sprung up upon the surface, these plants accumu- 
late; and aided by a certain degree of humidity, are 
converted into peat, which is either found in strata up- 
on the surface of plains, or accumulated in great beds 
on the tops and acclivities of mountains, or in yalleys, 
hollows and ravines. Successive layers of plants being 
added to the mass, it continues to increase, under cir- 
cumstances favorable to its production. Water is a ne- 
cessary agent in its formation, and we may believe, too, 
a peculiar temperature, since it is only in the cold and 
temperate, and not in the warmer regions of the earth, 
that it is found to be produced. The plants which form 
it have not entirely decayed, but still retain their 
fibrous texture ; and from the action of certain natural 
agents, have acquired properties altogether distinct 
from those which, in their former condition, they were 
possessed of. They have now formed a spongy, elastic 
inflammable body, and so different from the common 
matter of vegetables as to be highly antiseptic. 

" The plants whose progress towards decomposition 
has been thus arrested, are very various. Over the 
greater part of the surface of the primary and transi- 
tion districts of colder countries, the peat is chiefly 
formed of cryptogamio plants, mixed with the heaths 
and other plants which had grown along with it. Some- 
times the peat has been found in swamps and lakes, 
and at other times the humidity of the climate has been 
sufficient to form it in one continued bed, coYoring the 
whole surface of the country.'' 

The first object in attempting tlie drainage and im- 
provement of this meadow, was to surround it with a 
main ditch, 3 feet wide and 3 deep, thus cutting off* all 
the springs flowing in from the uplands. The water 
was all collected into one chatmel at one end of the 
meadow, and conducted off the field through a cut 
made in the upland, which at this point is less elevated 
than elsewhere, and after going a short distance, a suf- 
ficient natural descent was found to dispose of it with- 
out farther digging. Two cross ditches, at right an- 
gles to the marginal ones, and two rods apart, were 
then opened, 15 to 18 inches deep, and 2i feet wide on 
top, by 18 inches at the bottom. This gave a sufficient 
slope to the sides to prevent their caving in and filling 
up the ditches. The mud taken from them was scat- 
tered over the surface between. Two lands of two rods 
wide, each, were thus made containing about four acres. 
The hassocks and bushes were then cut and rooted out, 
and before the frost heaves the ground in the spring, 
the land was covered with one hundred loads per acre, 
of a fine, yellow, micaceous subsoil, obtained from the 
adjoining upland. This fine gravel in a measure com- 
bines with and neutralizes the acid properties existing 
in the surface soil; and the mosses and other wila 
coarse herbage covered up, are decomposed. The co- 
vering was immediately spread, a light dressing of 
compost — ^made of manure and loam, in about equal 



parts, with the addition of Uroe, — ^was applied, th« 
whole thoroughly borrowed, and clover and herds-graat 
seeds thickly sown and bushed in. 

Although, with Judge Hayes' ample means, thii 
meadow might all have been reclaimed before this time, 
be has yet preferred to conduct his operations in this 
department, as he always has done in all his farming, 
by proceeding with a small piece, and a moderate and 
judicious expenditure annually. He has constantly 
been working up towards the bushes, by taking up 
each year one land of two rods wide, from its wild and 
wet state, and converting it into productive mowing in 
the manner described. The year previous to taking up 
a new land, the cross ditches are cut, which renders it 
drier, and facilitates the operations which are to follow. 
All the necessary bridges for crossing these ditches 
with teams are built of stone, it being deemed the 
cheapest mode of construction, in the long run. 

For the first four or five years, these reclaimed lands 
invariably produce from 2 to 3 tons of good hay per 
acre. In five or six years, they need the operation of 
plowing, manuring and reseeding. The plowing ia 
usually done in August or September, by 'baok-furrow- 
ing,' as it is commonly called, and the ditches are then 
dug and smoothed 00", scattering the mud over the sur- 
face between. Late in the fall, 10 to 15 loads per acre 
of fine compost are evenly spread over the surfacey the 
ground harrowed until it becomes perfectly fine and 
mellow, and then rolled. It is thus well prepared for 
a new seeding, which is done the following spring, up- 
on a late snow. The lowlands and pastures are inva- 
riably sown with grass seeds at this season, it being 
found, after a trial of all ways, the surest time to se- 
cure a good *' catch " of grass. 

Over thirty acres are now reelaimed by this course 
of management. Judge Hayes doubts not but covered 
stone drains would be better than open ditches, as they 
would simply conduct off the water underneath without 
that loss oif surface wash, which is always, to some ex- 
tent, experienced with open ditches. He has conclu- 
ded, however, that it will be fully his part to place this 
land in a state of productiveness and' profit in the way 
he is proceeding ; leaving it to those who come aftei 
him to perfect the drainage. 

As I stood in the midst of this meadow, viewing 
with mneh delight the improvement which the hand of 
skill and perseverance had made, I could not but feel 
that here had been so much solid wealth added to the 
oonntry. A gloomy and impassable morass, filled with 
worthless bushes and wild, noxious herbage, had been 
converted into a most verdant meadow, covered with 
an exuberance of fresh valuable grasses. And what 
added particularly to the pleasure of the prospect, was 
the fact that the investment had been so gradually and 
advantageously n«ade, that any enterprising and sensi- 
ble farmer in the vicinity might do the same. 

There is quite a general spirit of improvement ia 
progress among the farmers of New-England, in many 
branches of their business ; but improvements by drain- 
ing and reclaiming wet lands are by no means as gene- 
ral as they might advantageously be. These lands, 
.when made dry, are the most productive in grass of 
any ; and they require much less manure to keep them 
so, than is necessary to bring our worn-out uplands in- 
to any thing like the same productiveness. I would, 
therefore, confidently urge my brother fiumers to at- 
tempt the redemption of their wet lands. 

In conclusion, I bi^ve to remark, that the great fun- 
damental idea in Judge Hayes' farming has been to 
make his lands, of every description, yield good orops 
annually; — not to be followed by exhaustion, but by 
constantly increasing production. Here lies the secret 
of good husbandry. The eventual success of oar far- 
mers must ordinarily depend upon adopting a mode of 
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ooltare, whioh, while securing good present crops, has 
also in view the future condition of the soil ; — a condi- 
tion of gradual and steady improvement. 
BrattUhoro'y Ft, Jan. 16, 1849. F. HoLBmooK. 

$i0tors ^^ Kcntttrk^ €attk. 

Iietter flrom Iiewis Sanden, Esq* 

[The author of the following communication , is well 
known as a gentleman of much experience and exten- 
sive observation in regard to live stock. It was through 
his enterprise that the cattle were introduced which 
have been so widely celebrated as " the importation of 
1817." Knowing his ability to impart valuable infor- 
mation relative to the success of the diflRsrent breeds of 
cattle in Kentucky, we took the liberty of propounding 
to him several questions, to which he has not only very 
fully replied himself, but has obtained, also, answers to 
the seune questions from another very intelligent gentle- 
man. Dr. S. D. Martin, of Colbyville, Ky. On ac- 
count of the length of the article wo are under the ne- 
cessity of deferring the publication of the letter of Dr. M. 
till next month. In the moan time we would tender our 
most respectful thanks to both of these gentlemen, for 
their interesting and valuable contributions. — Eds.] 

The first emigration to Kentucky, — ^the ** dark and 
bloody ground f*^ the hunting grounds of the Southern 
and of the Northern Indians, — with the view of perma- 
nent occupancy, of holding the country at all hazards, 
by men determined to overcome the tomahawk and 
scalping knife, by the use of the rifle, took place in 
1775 — S. The country then belonged to Virginia; a 
large proportion of the first settlers were from that 
state ; next from Pennsylvania, then N. Carolina, Ma- 
ryland, New-Jersey, Sec. It is presumed that the emi- 
grants brought with them domestic animals, such as 
were then in common use. H. Marshall, speaking of 
Genl. Ben. Logan, in his history of Kentucky, vol. 1, 
•ays, ** in the fall of the year 1775, Col. Logan remo- 
ved his cattle and the remainder of his slaves to his 
camp," (near where Danville now stands.) Horses 
and cattle were subsisted in the summer, in the range^ 
consisting of a great variety of nutritive native grasses, 
including the buffalo clover, and the wild pea vines, 
luxuriant beyond description ; and in the winter, in the 
eane brake t. 

It seems to me that the general characteristics of the 
cattle of the United States, at the commencement of 
the present century, were very similar to those of De- 
vonshire, Dorsetshire and Somersetshire, in England, 
as represented in prints of cattle in those counties in 
the last century. I have observed the cattle of Virgi- 
nia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New- York, 
and the New England states; they seem to have had a 
common origin. 

The first improvement in the breed of oattle in Ken- 
tucky was made by Mr. Matthew Patton and his farai- 
Jy, to whom the country is much indebted for the intro- 
Guotion of several valuable animals. A historical ac- 
oount of them is given by Dr. 8. D. Martin, a highly 
intelligent and sprited agriculturist of Clarke county, 
in this state, which is herewith forwarded as a part of 
this oommunication. 

Judge Beatty, in his very valuable Essavs on Pkac- 
TiCAL AGRicuLTuax, (a book I recommend to all be- 
ginners to own,) treats on this subject.* These two 
paperS; combine all the evidence it is thought that can 
now be obtained relative to the Patton cattle. 

I have heard it estimated that the introduction of the 
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Patton cattle increased the weight of the four year-old 
bullocks, twenty-five to thirty per cent, besides impro- 
ving the quantity ^nd quality of the milk. This was a 
great gain. 

The next marked improvement in the breed of cattle, 
was brought about by the importation of some animals 
direct from £ngl and in 1817. At that period and for 
many years previously, I lived in Lexington. My pur- 
suits were otherwise directed, than to agriculture; but 
I had early imbibed a fondness for fine stock, pjirticu- 
larly horses and cattle. I admired good fruits, and gave 
some attention to their culture. For several years I 
was in receipt of a variety of English publications, on 
agricultural subjects and agricultural improvements, 
from which I got a glance of ^hat was going on, in 
some respects, in the old country. It astonished me 
greatly, to see the enormous prices paid for animals of 
particular breeds. . First, the Long-horns, brought to a 
high state of perfection by the justly celebrated Bake- 
well, Princep, Munday and Fowler. Towards the close 
the last century, they were at the height of their po- 
pularity. Mr. Princep refused five hundred guineas for 
a two year old bull of this breed. He was ofiercd one 
htuidred pounds each ($485) for twenty dairy cows. 
He refused to let his best bulls go to his neighbors' 
cows, for thirty guineas the cow. At this period, 1789, 
the circulating medium was gold. The bank did not 
suspend specie payments until 1797. Mr. Fow- 
ler refused five hundred guineas for ten bull calves of 
the same breed, and let his bulls out for the season (1st 
of April to the 1st of August,) for from £60 to £80. 

Much time was required, combining capital, skill and 
untiring perseverance, to bring this breed to such a high 
state of perfection. Notwithstanding all this, it waa 
suflered to run out, almost to disappear in the course 
of a few years. About the time that the Long-Horns 
were held in such high estimation, commenced the im- 
provement of the Short Horns. Skillful breeders, with 
Charles Colling at their head, brought this breed to a 
very high state of perfection. Their value was at the 
height in 1810. In this year a public sale took place. 
The list of animals sold, and the very high prices paid 
for each, has been often published. Countess, out of 
Lady, four years old, brought four hundred guineas; 
Comet, six years old, brought one thousand guineas. 
He was bought by four farmers. 

It seemed to me, that if four farmers were willing to 
pay five thousand dollars for a bull, there was a value 
in that breed that we were unapprised of, and that I 
would endeavor to procure it. I made up an order for 
six bulls and six cows. My views were then more in- 
clined for a good milking than for a beef breed. The 
weight of authorities, given by the writers on the sub- 
ject of cattle, at the close of the last, and th<) com- 
mencement of the present century, were in favor of the 
Holderness breed as the best for milk, and the Teeswa- 
ter and Durham as having the handsomest and most 
perfect forms. I settled on these breeds. In frequent 
conversations with Capt. Wm. Smith, about the con- 
templated importation, he .strongly urgfod me to include 
the Long Horns ; he had witnessed the marked im- 
provement made by the use of old Mr. Patton's first 
Long Horn bull, and he was extremely anxious to have 
a bull of that breed. I had great respect for him as a 
man, and confiding in his jndgmenX, two pairs of the 
Long Horns were added to the list. The order was 
forwarded in the fall of the year 1816, to Buchanan, 
Smith & Co., Liverpool, with instructions to cause se- 
lections to be made of the best young animals for 
breeders, all to be two years old in the following 
spring. 

First, a bull and heifer of the Holderness l>reed. to 
be procured from that district in Yorkshire. Next, two 
bulls and two heifers of theTeeswater breed, to be pro- 
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cured on the River Tees, in the county of Borham. 
Then a bull and heifer of the Durham breed, and two 
bolls and two heifers of the Long-Horn breed. A mi> 
Dute description was given, particularising each breed, 
—no lifBat B8 to price. If the money sent, was not 
sufBcient to pat that number oa board ship ; they were 
to be reduced, so as to have the best animals that could 
be had for breeders. 

Buchanan, Smith & Co., employed Mr. Etches of 
Liverpool, to go into the different districts to make the 
selections and purchases, and he seems to have execu- 
ted the order with much ability. The following is the 
invoice: 

CtutU akipped on hoard tke Mohamfk far BahimorOj tonngntd to 
Messra. RoUiru ^ McBlair, merehanta there. 

No. 1. A bull from Mr. Clement, Winston, on the river Tees, 
sot by Mr. Constable's bull, brother to Comet. 

9. A bull of the Holderiiess breed, of Mr. Scott, oat of a cow 
that gave 34 quarts of milk por day--4arge breed. 

3. A bull from Mr. Reed, Westholm, by his own old bull. 

4. A bull of the Holder ness breed from Mr. Humphreys, got by 
Mr. Wase's bull, of Ingleton. 

5. A bull of the Long Horn breed, from Mr. Jackson Kendall, 
oat of a cow that won the premiam. 

6. A bull of the Long Horn breed, from Mr. Ewartson, of Cros- 
by Hall — is of a very tat breed. 

7. A heifer from Mr. Wilson, Staindrop, Durham breed. 

8. 9, IOl Tliree heifers from Mr. Shipman, on the river Tees — 
bis own breed. 

11, IS. Two heifers of the Long Horned bread, from Mr. Ew- 
artson, Crosby Hall — of Westmoreland breed. 

The Mohawk arrived in Baltimore, in May, 1817. 
The cattle were safely landed, in good condition. 
Great pains had been taken, in procuring comfortable 
accommodations for them in the ship, and, an experi- 
enced herdsman employed to feed and take care of them 
on the voyage. On arrival, they were taken in charge 
by my friend, Mr. John HoUins, who caused them to 
be put in the best pasture, and particularly cared for. 
After the cattle had been shipped, and before their 
arrival at Baltimore, I sold to Capt. Wm. Smith, one- 
third of the concern, and to Dr. Wm. H. Tegarden an 
other third; reserving to myself one-third only. A 
suitable agent was sent to Baltimore for them, and 
they were brought to Kentucky at the joint risk and ex- 
pense of the three parties. On their arrival at Lex- 
ington, they were divided. 
There fell to my lot, bull 

No. 1. which I named Teeumseh. 
No. 2. named San Martin. 
No. 8, " Mrs Motte. 
No. 10. ** Georgiann. 
Capt. Smith's lot: 

Bull No. 5. which he named Bright. 

7. " " the Durham cow. 

9. " " Tceswater cow. 

Dr. Tegarden's lot: 

Bull No. 4. which he named Comet. 
" 6. " " Rising Sun. 

12. Long Horn Cow. 
No. 10 died in Maryland, No. 3 (bull) became lame 
on the travel out to Kentucky, and was left ou the way. 
He was afterwards received, and sold by the company, 
to Capt. Fowler, who sold him to Gen. Fletcher, of 
Bath count)'^, Kentucky, where he died. 

When the division took place, Capt. Smith evinced 
great anxiety to own the largest Long- Horn bull; Dr. 
Tegarden preferred No. 4, and, as neither of them 
were my favorites, I cheerfully yielded ; and in conse- 
quence, they gave me choice of the cows. I selected 
one of the Teeswatcr Heifers and named her Mrs. 
Hotte. It was a very pleasing occurrence to have 
each party highly gratified, with receiving the very 
animals he preferred. 

The narrative of a pertinent coincident, will not, I 
think, be deemed ill-placed. 

Mr. H. Clat, being in England in 1816, having al- 
ways had fondness for fine horses and for other fine iKock, 



concluded to send home some fine cattle. At this time, 
the Herefords were great favorites at Smithfield. Ei- 
ther from Mr. Clay's own taste, or from the recom- 
meiidation of others, he selected that stock, purchased 
a cow, a young bull and heifer of that breed, and sent 
them to Liverpool, to be shipped to the United States. 
It so happened that they were put on board the Mo- 
hawk, the same ship with my cattle, and they arrived 
together at Baltimore, were there placed in the same 
pasture, and the agent that was sent for my cattle, 
brought out Mr. Clay's to Kentucky. 

Although Mr. C. and myself, at that period, resided 
in the same city, and had always been personal and po- 
litical friends, from the time of his coming to Kentucky, 
in 1798, till March, 1825, and our social and personal 
relations have been unchanged for fifty years — yet nei- 
ther Mr. C. or myself had the slightest knowledge or 
intimation, of the intention or views of the other, in re- 
gard to importing foreign cattle. 

Mr. Clay at one time, had a good stock of horses. 
He bred the dam of Woodpecker, one of our best race 
horses, and he proved to be a good stallion. His flock 
of sheep were celebrated for the fineness of their 
fleece. 

But having introduced the Herefords, I may as well 
finish them. 

At this time, (1817) Mr. Isaac Chinningham owned 
the largest and best grass-farm in Kentucky — ^the Iden- 
tical farm settled by old Mr. Matthew Patton, the fa- 
ther of the Patton family, who introduced the Patton cat- 
tle. Mr. C. was wealthy, had a good stock of Patton 
cows, and had been in the habit of selling his young ones 
for breeders. Mr. Clay's good judgment, led him to 
place his Herefordt in the hands of Mr. Cunningham; 
notwithstanding all these advantages, the Herefords 
made no impression; in a very few years they were un- 
known as a breed in Kentucky, and at this day, a part 
blooded one is rarelv to be met with. 

As to the Long Horns, although there were two bulls 
and two cows imported, the breed has nearly run out. 
Capt. Smith kept them up for a while, but as he died 
soon after they were introduced, his stock was neglect- 
ed. The Rising Sun left a good stock in Clarke and 
Bourbon counties, and for a while they were very po- 
pular with the feeders in those counties ; but they have 
gradually yielded to the Short Horns. A mixture of 
Long-Horn blood, in a remote degree, is deemed by 
many feeders of great value, (and that is my opinion.) 
The hide is thick, the hair is long, and very closely set ; 
they are of very hardy constitution, well adapting them 
to our mode of feeding. Cattle are not housed or 
sheltered, but fed out in the fields, taking the weather 
as it comes. The Short Horns have thin hides, fine 
short hair, and do not stand exposure to the weather so 
well. 

The importation of 1817, (alluding to which it seems 
that the Long Horns and the Herefords, are to be omit- 
ted,) gradually gained favor with the feeders and breed- 
ers. The young ones were much sought for throughout 
Kentucky, and parts of Ohio, and were all sold for 
breeders. Tecum$eh and San Martin were the princi- 
pal instruments used in effecting this great improvement. 
Mrs. Motte, the Durham cow, and the Tceswater cow, 
were excellent breeders. The Durham cow was equal 
to the best milk cow I ever saw. Napoleon was her 
best bull calf. Mrs. Motte was the neatest, the finest 
animal of the importation. 

A year or two previous to 1831, I observed that my 
young cattle wore not up to the mark of improvement 
that I wished to see progressing, but were rather fall- 
ing back. The only remedy that I then thought, and 
still believe necessary to arrest this downward tenden- 
cy and to give a fair prospect of improvement, was the 
introduction of remote blood. 
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Col. John Hare Powell of Philadelphia, imported a 
namber of animals of the improved Short Horn breed, 
several year» sobseqaent to 18 17. He ordered his se* 
lections from the best herds in England, with great par* 
ticularity as to pedigree, form and milking qualities, 
and without stint as to price. My attention was di- 
rected to this stock, to procure a cross on the Short 
Horns of 1817. 

In the spring of the year I83I, I procured of Mr, 
Barnitz, of York, Pennsylvania, a young bull and three 
young cows of Col. PowelPs stock. In several points, 
their forms were better than those of 1817. The cross 
was very beneficial to me. 

Some few years afterwards, David Sutlon of Lexing- 
ton, introduced several animals of CoL PowelKs stock. 

Then other gentlemen imported cattle from Philadel- 
phia, and from other parts of the United States and 
from England ; so that we bad a number of bulls and 
cows of the best known breeds in England and in the 
United States. From this basis, intelligent gentlemen, 
with abundant capital and great skilf, have continued 
to improve, by judicious crossing, until we have arrived 
at a high state of perfection, as to form and early dU- 
position to 4ake on fatj points most desired of all oth- 
ers by the grazier and thj feeder. 

Notwithstanding that Col. Powell's stock were drawn 
from the best milking families in England, their des- 
cendants did not prove with us to be as good niiUcers as 
the stock of 1817, nor were they so healthy. 

The dairy is but a secondary consideration with a 
Kentucky farmer — beef is more profitable, and as the 
great object of all pursuits is money ^ the one patting 
most in the parse will be pursued. For a dairy of cows 
where there is a demand, selling milk is most profitable 
— next cheese, if the climate suits f last, making butter, 
A Kentucky farmer in general, has no demand for milk. 
Cheese ean be made here as well as any where else, 
but it costs too much labor to save it. Some writers 
say that it ought not to be relied on as a business, 
south of 40^. Butter could be made, of the best quali- 
ty, and in quantities, but it seems that the farmers pre- 
fer taking only as much milk from the cows as supplies 
their families with milk and butter, giving the remain- 
der to the calves. From these considerations it would 
seem that the breed of cattle bringing most money 
from the butcher at two and three years old, will have 
the preference with the grazier and the feeder, they 
using nine-tenths of the cattle bred in the state. 

It will be seen from what has been stated, that great 
attention has been given to the breeding of cattle in 
this state for more thru fifty years, and the course pur- 
sued has been to procure the best known breeds to 
cross with ; so that we now have an excellent breed for 
the grazier and for the feeder — forms approaching near 
and nearer to perfection, and an aptitude to take on fat 
at an early age. But in obtaining these grand objects, 
perfect forms and early maturity, so much desired by 
the grazier and the feeder, we have tacri/iced, mainly, 
the milking qualiliee. 

" Whatever be the breed, there are certain conform- 
ations which are indispensible to the thriving and va- 
luable ox or cow. If there is one part of the frame, 
the form of which, more than of an other, renders the 
animal valuable, it is the chest. There mast be room 
enough for the heart to beat, and the lungs to play, or 
sufficient blood for the purposes of nutriment and of 
strength will not be circulated — nor will it thorougiily 
undergo that vital change which is essential to the pro- 
per discharge of every function. Look, therefore, first 
of all, to the wide and deep girth about the heart and 
hings; we must have both. The prop<irtion in which 
the one or the other may preponderate, may depend on 
the service we require from the animal ; we can excuse 
t slight degree of flatness of the sick's, for he will be 



lighter in the lore hand, and more active f but the gra* 
zicr must have breatltk as well as depth. Am! net on- 
ly about the heart and lungs, bat O'.'er the whole of the 
ribs must we have both length and roundness — the 
hooped as well as the deep barrel is essential ; there 
most be room for the eapacious paunch, room for the 
materials from whieh the blood ia to be provided. The 
beast should also be ribbed home ; there should be lit- 
tle space between the ribs and the hips. Thi» seema 
to be indispensible in the ox, as it regards a good heal- 
thy constitution, and a propensity to fatten f but a large- 
ness and drooping of the belly, is excusable in a cow, 
or rather, notwithstanding it diminishes the beauty of 
the animal, it leaves room for the udder ^ and U' it ia 
also accompanied by swelling miHc veins, it geuerally in- 
dicates her value in the dairy." 

The introduction of the Pat ton stock into Kentucky, 
efiected as much benefit to us in the improvement of 
our cattle, in a little more than twenty, as was efiected 
in England in more than sixty years ^ 

A printed report of a select eonjmittee of the House 
of Commons, in 1795, stated that cattle and sheep had 
increased on an average, in size and weight, about a 
fourth siiK^e 1732. 

The average weight of cattle slaughtered for the 
London market in >830, was 65€ lbs. f McCullough'a 
Dictionary of Com.} 

At Lrx'erpool, about the same period, 

600 Irish beasts, averaged, ......,,.. 720 lbs, 

140 English do. 730" 

60 Scotch do, 610 " 

It would seem that our improved breeds exceed these 
weights. Twenty fat cows were sold in the early part 
of this month, by one drover, art Cincinnati, the aver- 
age weight of which was over one thousand ])ound», 
the four quarters. These cows were Kentucky bred. 
All but three had prodaced calves. 

I expected to receive authentic data, to- state the 
average age and weight of the four quarters of cattle 
slaughtered at Louisville, and at Cincinnati, for three 
periods. Though promised, the paper baa not yet come 
to hand. 

In 1833, 1 took to New Orleans three buTlocks, pro* 
duced by a cross of the cows of the Patton and Miller 
stock, by bulls of the importation of 1817. 
No, 1. Red, 6yrs. old, live weight, J448 Iba. 

2. ^' same age, . 3274 

3. Brindle, 4 yrs. o\df 286S 

I sold these three animals together, at anotion, for 
the sum of nine hundred and twe«ity-Hve dollars. 

I was at the New- York State Agricultural exhibition 
at Saratoga, in Septemlier, 1847. I very attentively 
examined the cattle stock there shown. The oxen were 
better than are generally to bo met with in Kentucky;, 
all others not so good.* 

The Ayrshire cattle may be classed with our half- 
blooded Durhams, from common cows. 

We can derive no beoefit from a cross of Deroa 
blood. 

The diminutive size, and ill-forms ef the Alderneya, 
would exclude them from our pastures. 

Our climate is favorable for breeding and rearing 
cattle. They are free from any marked disease. I 
have never known an epidemic among them. 

It is the custom with some farmers, as soon as the 
corn is in the roasting ear, to cut it up, giving stalk 
and all to hogs. The hogs masticate the stalk — suck 
and swallow all the juice, throwing out the remaining 
fibrous matter, which soon becomes dry. Cattle are 
very fond of this refuse stufi*; but when taken in quan- 
tities, it causes a derangement of the maniplus, for 

* Th'e Show of cattle at Saratoga wm iuferior to any ever held 
by the N. Y. Stale Ag. Roc., and ahoald not be taken as a fair re- 
prescutatiou of the character of the stock oC the State. Ens. 
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which no reaicdj has as yet been diseoveretK At firet 
the aniraai becomes restless, and is leverish. Soon af« 
<er it begins to rub its head down and up a post, or any 
thing it can rab against-'^nianiiesting the greatest pain 
and misery. It continues rubbing unti] it dies. £ We 
suppose this to be what is called the *' mad itch." — 
Era.] I have 6een several so affected , and after 
tbe rubbing commenced, I never knew of one that was 
cured. Upon opening the aniraai, it is found that the 
manipUis is entirely deranged, dry and hard, mortifica- 
tion having in some instances already commenced. 
The only remedy, is to keep your cattle from the place 
where green corn stalks have been fed to hogs. 

Cattle of Ohio and Indiana are not so healthy as are 
the cattle of Kentucky. I was told by a Cincinnati 
butcher, who supplies with beef a portion of the Jews 
of that city, that he was compelled to procure his cat* 
tie for these people from Kentucky. The Priett sticks 
the animal, which is dressed in bis presence by the 
butcher. Upon opening the animal, if any imperfection 
of the intestines is visible, such as blisters on the liver, 
&c., the Priest remarks, '^ this one may do for the 
Christians, but will not do for the Jews — you must 
bring up another.'' — The cattle of Kentucky have no 
blemish ; the intestines are in a perfectly healthy condi- 
tion; so we, only, can supply the Cincinnati Jews with 
beef. 

I was informed by Dr. Watts of Chilicothe, a gen- 
tleman of intelligence and great enterprise, who feeds 
and grazes on a large scale, that be would pay five per 
cent, more for Kentucky raised cattle for either purpose, 
tlian he would for Ohio or Indiana cattle. He consi- 
dered the risk of life that per cent, in favor of the cat- 
tle of Kentucky. 

There are three epochs in the history of Kentucky 
cattle: First, the introduction of the Patton cattle, say 
in the year 1790, and some years afterwards, the Mil- 
ler stock of the like blood. These were generally dif- 
fused throughout the State, improving our stock twen- 
ty-five to thirty per cent, in a period of 25 years. 

Second. The importation of 1817, which gave us fi- 
ner forms and an aptitude to take on fat at an earlier 
age, adding twenty-five to thirty per cent, upon the 
Patton improvement, in a period of leas than 20 years. 

Third. The numerous importations made into Ken- 
tucky and into Ohio, from 1831 to 1836, from which 
has arisen our present superior breed. To keep up this 
breed as it now is, requires sound judgment and uncea- 
sing vigilance, or a decline must follow. 

I recommend to the breeders in Kentucky, to import 
at least half a dozen young bulls from the Netherlands, 
Holland, or Northern Germany, at once, — and renew 
such an importation every five or six years, for twenty 
years. Then to draw their young bulls from the best 
stocks to be found in England. 

I do not think it is desirable to have a very large 
breed ; hut form and early maturity ^ are not for a moment 
to be lost sight of. A skillful breeder endeavors to shape 
the animal, so as to carry most flesh on the valuable 
points, to have the loin and hind quartera much the hea- 
viest, as these parts bring to the butcher the most money. 

Grtut HilU, Ky,f Dec. 1343. Lswis SANDEas. 

PafvEKTioN OF SMUT IN Wheat. — A simplo and 
perhaps the most effectual mode of preventing smut iu 
wheat, is to mix with the seed grain a solution of blue 
vitriol — sulphate of copper^-an ounce of vitriol for a 
bushel of wheat, or in that ratio. Turn the wheat on 
a floor, and pour on the solution of vitriol boiling hot — 
using a gallon of water to a bushel of wheat. Mix it 
by turniag with a shovel several times. Let it lie in a 
heap over night, and if too damp to sow readily next 
morning, mix in enough air-slaked lime or plaster to 
dry it 



Sagged tiona for iarmors. 

System, Order, and £oononit. 

These may be esteemed essential virtues, and impor- 
tant to the welfare of mankind { they are, however, pe- 
culiarly indispensible to the agriculturist, to the farm- 
er whether rich or poor, to secure and retain the com- 
forts and conveniences of life. Without any endeavor 
to enforce this plain truth by argument, it may be use- 
ful to point out to farmers engaged like myself, in the 
endeavor to obtain from the soil, the largett product, 
at the least cost, some few of the methods, not yet in 
general use, though well established by the practical 
experience of many industrious and thrifty men. 

As a working farmer, earning my bread by the cul- 
tivation of my farm, I do not pretend to claim any cre- 
dit for unsupported opinions or private judgment; but 
desire to show and prove how much prij/S^ may be real- 
ised by a careful attention to system or method in farm- 
ing, with order and neatness in its prosecution, thereby 
practicing true economy. 

Preparatory, however, to the above object, it seems 
proper to consider some of the means by which the 
farmer can best arrive at system and order, and for that 
purpose, and to secure his full acquiescence in state- 
ments which may be set forth, certain prineiplee must 
be admitted, or agreed on, long since well established, 
and we shall then arrive at conclusions with one mind 
— these principles are: 

Firat — ^The cultivation of the earth must be aooom- 
plished, by the force of men, animals, wind, water or 
steam. 

Second — Man can exert a force equal only to about 
one^sixth of the power of a horse; and can be more 
effective in carrying than in drawing a load ; while the 
horse exerts more power and with greater effect in 
drawing, than in carrying a load or burthen. 

The effective force of a horse is estimated as equal 
to that of six men, in labor performed from day to day. 

Third — The expense of keeping a horse is about 
equivalent to the keep of one man per day. 

Fourth — The power of man, when used without the 
application of his mind or intellect, degrades him in hie 
own estimation, reducing him to a condition of servi- 
tude and dependence. 

These trutlis being admitted, we cannot hesitate to 
adopt for our present purpose, a portion of the first, 
and say, that our farming operations in this country 
must be carried on by men and animals. But, as the 
force of one horse is equal to the force of six men, we 
muit in preference use the power of the horse as most 
economical. Man, however, having intelligence, pos- 
sesses in that faculty, a power of infinitely greater va- 
lue than his physical force; he soon learns that his hand 
is a tool of wonderful contrivance, surpassing all othere 
in utility, and the same intelligence quickly points out 
to him the existence of certain fixed powers or mecha- 
nical forces, which his hand may readily combine; and 
thus form for himself tools and machinery to effect any 
desired object, far exceeding in force or power, any ef- 
fort of men or horses. It is by this increasing intelli- 
gence of the farmer, his seeking after knowledge, and 
by its application, that, within a comparatively short 
period, he has ascertained the most perfect means (hj 
aid of machinery) to divide and break up his soil, no 
matter how tenacious or resisting ; to reap his grain 
and grasses — to rake and collect them on the field, to 
house them in his capacious barns; to thresh and cleaA 
them for a ready and never failing market. 

From this source ho is now enabled to perform hie 
work with greater truth and accuracy; he economizee 
time, he saves labor, and thereby enriches himself ani 
his family. 
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These results of the farmer's intelligence, are made 
manifest by the several ajrricullural reports sent forth 
from the Patent office, as well as by the pages of The 
Cultivator and other valuable agricultural }>eriodicals. 
As, however, the use of machinery in farming has not yet 
been sufficiently extended to make its benefits known to 
our farming interest — it is proposed, as opportunity of- 
fers, to bring these objects more minutely to their no- 
tice, and endeavor clearly to prove their profits and ad- 
vantages, as closely connected with System, Order and 
£oonomy. 

I have proposed above, to consider some of the means 
or machinery, by which the farmer can best arrive at 
system and order, with economy. Certain principles 
have been laid down, which it is believed are too well 
established to admit of doubt. 

In this country, where agriculture takes the lead in 
impoitance, of all other professions, and where the go- 
vernment is more dependant on her farmers for its wel- 
Dure, than on any other class of men ; and where the 
immense tracts of public land are proffered to the in- 
dustrious at a. nominal value; manual agricultural la- 
bor must and will for years to come, be expensive. In 
this fact, we find a prominent exciting cause for the in- 
troduction of machinery, whereby one animal may be 
made to accomplish far more than the power of six men. 
And happy is it for us, that our native genius nearly 
keeps pace with the urgent demands for mechanical 
combinations. 

We now have the Plow, Harrow, Cultivator, Seed- 
sower, Horse-rake, Reaper, Cart and Wagon — ^the 
Threshing machine, Clover mill, Fanning mill, and 
portable Grist mill, so constructed, as to be applicable 
to any and every farm, and to render the farmer inde- 
pendent of a large portion of the labor, which hitherto 
has been a grievous tax upon bis products, and con- 
■umption of bis time. To the foregoing, may advanta- 
geously be added in many places, the Hay, Straw and 
Stalk Cutter, — Corn and Cob Crusher, and the Circular 
■aw, all of them used by the power of the horse. 

The larger portion of these implements are neeenti' 
ry to the economic farmer, in greater or lesser quanti- 
ty, according to the size of his farm. 

It would be bold indeed to claim perfection for any of 
these farming machines, but the endeavor will bo to test 
their economy, to show how they enable us to improve 
System, which will naturally lead us to do all things 
aeatly and in Order. 

The Piow is the first machine named, and has been 
•o long in use, and undergone so many changes for the 
better, and prejudice does yet hold so fast of the minds 
of many in regard to some oi^e favorite pattern, and 
as construction does not interfere with the object in 
Tiew, no allusion is necessary to the several admirable 
forms of plow we have in use ; nevertheless, I have so 
often witnessed the loss of time, imperfect work, and a 
consequent loss of crop to the farmer, by careless prac- 
tices with this machine, that a few remarks will be ap- 
plicable* Many farmers seem to view the plow as a 
common, unimportant implement, not requiring their 
special care and attention, — not knowing the amount 
of science that has from time to time been applied to 
its construction, in order to present the least resistance 
to their teams, and divide their soils in the most per- 
fect manner. 

That this is true, appears by the condition in which 
the plow is too often found after use^-often left in the 
field, or on the road, exposed to the burning heats of 
summer, and to tho frost, ice and snow of winter. How 
long will a good plow last, thus exposed ? Not over 
two or three seasons, if so long ; on the other hand, if 
the farmer had done his duty, and housed his plow in 
'clean condition, and afibrded to it one coat of paint du- 
ring a leisure hour in the winter, his plow would last 



not le^s than six, eight or ten years, performing well 
its annual duty. There is no one implement on the 
farm more im[)ortant than the plow, and none necda 
more ^ill in its proper adjustment and uscf yet the ab' 
sence of system, of order and economy, causes an eX' 
penditure for plows every two or three years, which 
might be prevented by attention to order, for three 
times that period. But this is not the only source of 
waste arising from this vicious carelessness. I have 
seen plows used, where the coulters were one-quarter 
of an inch broad, where the cutting edge should have 
been } preventing a clean cot, and increasing the labor 
of the horses — and the same difficulty is often experi- 
enced by the rusting of the mould board, which, by it» 
roughness, holds the soil and impedes the plow, thua 
wasting time, and not nnfrequently turning the plow 
from its course. 

So also, as regards the harrow, much time is lost ift 
bringing a field to proper tilth, by the exposure of thia 
implement to the weather, instead of carefully preserving 
it, by cleaning, painting, and keeping the teeth sharp. It 
may not be easy to estimate with [H'ecision, in dollars and 
cents, the loss sustained from the foregoing eauses, but 
from experience and observation, I think the difierence 
in results f from work done with perfect and imperfect 
implements, may salely be estimated at one third. Now 
the cultivation of an acre of wheat costs about and not 
less than ten dollars, so that the careless farmer loses 
from this cause alone, %3.Z3 per acre on his wheat, a 
loss somew^hat alarming, and sufficient, if saved, in one 
season, to afford a tool-room, and paint for years to 
come. 

If we compare the loss of the incautious man, with 
the sound economy of the prudent farmer, upon a field 
of wheat of twenty acres, we find the latter has the 
advantage by $66.66 on the crop, besides other bene- 
fits which every thinking farmer can anticipate. 

Here is a positive loss, encoontered by too many 
farmers, by reason of want of system and order, which 
it is hoped will be avoided by all who may read these 
remarks, and find any applicability to themselves. 

Before we consider the economy of the next imple- 
ment on the list named by me, it may be well to say, 
that judgement in the selection of our proper tools and 
machinery is essential to economy, and to the due pre- 
paration of the soil for our seeds and plants ; and it is 
here noticed, because we are frequently mortified and 
disappointed by the pertinacity and cupidity of men who 
peddle imperfect farming machines, tempting the un- 
wary by presenting them at their very barn doors, pres- 
sing their use with importunate zeal. Of^ times, when 
too late, the implement is found devoid of merit, or 
made of materials too imperfect to endure the severe 
service of the farm. 

The plow is so important to us, that I must allude to 
it again in my next, in connexion with the harrow and 
cultivator. Agrxcola. Seneca Co., Feb. 1849. 



Fanners' Clubs* 



Eds. CuLTrvATOR — We are by nature calculated for 
sociability and society; hence the many associations 
which are formed. In an agricultural community, Far- 
mers' Clubs are believed to be the most useful and ap- 
propriate associations that can be formed. The occu- 
pation of the farmer has too long been considered by 
many, as a dull stupid business, requiring but little 
learning or mental exertion ; but the facts are entirely 
the reverse. His success depends upon the subtle ana 
refined agencies of nature. To understand the princi- 
ples which lie at the foundation, so that he can rely up- 
on them, aided by their own exertion, to produce their 
natural efieot, is a matter requiring great mental search 
and practical experience. Farmers havoi by observm 
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tlon and practice, acquired mora of this knowledge; 
And have done more to bring about the high state of ctvi* 
iization which we now enjoy, than they have credit for. 
Farming commenced at an early age. Those who first 
abandoned the shepherd state, cleared, fenced and cul- 
tiTated their fields; boilt houses, established permanent 
'residences, and owned and possessed their property in- 
dividually, were the first who were fully entitled to the 
name of farmers. And as civilization cannot exist in a 
wilderness country, this may justly be coosidei^ed, the 
first step towards ctvilization, with all its attendant be- 
nefits. And just so fast as agriculture has progressed; 
just so fast have arts, sciences and refinement progress- 
ed, and BO faster. All have been dependent on the far- 
mer for their food, and most of the raw materials with 
which they are clothed. 

During this long process, the farmer must have ac- 
quired a great amount of information, founded on natu< 
ral principles as well as practical experience. Still 
they have been contented with less scholastic education 
than those engaged in most other pursuits ; and have 
not, like ihem, profited by keeping a journal or record 
of their operations. The merchant and manufacturer 
know from their books, the exact profits or loss, of all 
their (^rations ; they know exactly, the advantage of 
every improvement, over the former practice; while 
the* farmer^ for the want of proper reoords, has to guess 
at all this. While one thinks he has made an improve- 
laent, another doubts it, and no one can determine with 
certainty. Important facts, it is true, have been ob- 
tained by soktitidc men; individuals too, have deter- 
mined important facts by actual experiment; all which 
have been, and are continutdly published, and are do- 
ing much good. But from some cause, the great mass 
of common farmers are not profiting by these publica- 
tions, as we could wish. It is believed, if they would 
form societies, keep a journal, and try the experiments 
for themselves, noting profit and loss, they would rea- 
dily adopt the most useful improvements. 

The formation of Farmers' Clubs, seems to be the 
most natural way, to cause the improvement made and 
published to be generally adopted; an4 to make im- 
provements themselves. They could, by a small con- 
tribution from each member, purchase the latest works; 
also the journals as they are published, the reading of 
which would naturally beget a spirit of inquiry. Each 
would be anxious to possess as much information as his 
fellow. Thus a degree of useful competition would 
spring op, both as to the acquisition of knowledge and 
its practical application. 

It is well known that farmers generally, are unwil- 
ling to put their ideas on paper. Many of us who 
learned to write a tolerable band while at school, have 
paid so little attention to it si nee, as not to have ac- 
quired an easy business hand;, or the ability to put our 
thoughts on paper intelligibly. This cannot be well 
done without some experience and practice. They 
should at least, be able to write intelligibly on matters 
relating to their occupation. To do this, the mind, as 
well as the hand, needs some training and practice. 
Whenever we make a tool or implemeiit with our hand, 
we have the thing as it is, to look at; if it does not 
suit, we ean try a second or third time, until we get it 
to answer the purpose. The same rule will apply to the 
putting our thoughts on paper; we cannot tell how they 
will read until we make the trial ; and we should keep 
trying until ws succeed tolerably welL This will do 
much towards training the mind to correct and systems^ 
tii^ haljits of thinking. 

Let each member of the eliib, procure a good sized 
hinnk hook; comroer.ee, say in the spring; write down 
^11 matters which relate to the operations of the farm, 
vizt Number of acres, the soil, manner of tillage, quan- 
tity and kind of manure; the time of seeding of ail 



kinds of grain and vegetables, quantity of seed per 
acre; the situation of the land, as to wet or dry; ma- 
king suitable entries during the season, as to the wea- 
tlier, the growth of crops, whether doing well or not, 
and the probable cause ; the time of harvesting, yield 
per acre; if good or poor, the probable cause; the time 
of selling, the price, if high or low. A memorandum 
somewhat similar, as to the stock ; the diseases with 
which they are attacked, if any, the remedy used; and 
the efiect. Let an exact account be kept of the out- 
goes and incomes, and a balance be struck at the end 
of each year; taking special pains through the year to 
ascertain causes and their efiects; and be not afraid of 
writing too much. By tlus course they would soon ac- 
quire the habit of putting their thoughts on paper in a 
systematic way. At the end of each year, these papers 
could be presented to the club, and examined by a com- 
mittee ; and all matters worth remembering, put into a 
condensed report, and recorded. By this course, a 
comparison could be made between the diflerent systems 
practiced, and the best could be adopted. By this it 
is believed every important improvement would soon 
become general ; errors would be detected and aban- 
doned. Committees could be appointed to make tests 
and examinations on all important matters, and report. 
The presiding officer should make an annual address; 
the secretary could correspond with other societies ; re- 
ports could be made to the county agridultural socio- 
ties, and all matters of sufficient importance, published. 
All this being done fay the farmers in their own way, 
would create a spirit of inquiry, and give them confi- 
dence in themselves, and tend much to the improve- 
ment of their mind as well as their farms. 

Wherever such a society is formed and well sustain- 
ed, we may expect to see in a very few years visible 
signs of improvement, in the cultivation of fields and 
gardens, the improvement of stock, in the planting and 
culdvating fruit and shade trees; in buildings, and in 
the general taste and neatness 'm all farming operations 
as well as an increase of profits. Thdse may be look- 
ed upon as the natural oonsequence. The members 
would stimulate each other, an honorable and profita- 
ble competition would spring up; natural causes would 
be looked into, and their efiects ascertained. Thus the 
farmer and the farm would go on improving together. 
FAaMEa. Coltambiaf N, F., Jan,, 1849. 

■ I ■■■ I <■■ I ^,^^m^^ I I ^M^— — I I —— P— ^P— ^W^^^— ^^— ^Bfc^^^ 

Extirpators or Scarifiers. 

Perhaps there is not a more serious defect in our hus- 
bandry, generally, than that which permits the growth 
and increase of noxious plants. In many instances a 
singular negligence is manifested in this respect ; the 
soil becoming filled with weeds, thistles, and grasses, 
which greatly detract from the yield of cultivated crops. 

On common arable lands, the most injurious of these 
foul plants, is couch grass — Triticum reperu. From 
its innumerable lateral roots, which extend in every di- 
rection, it completely overruns the soil, matting itself 
BO firmly over the surface, that little chance is left for 
the growth of anything else. The implements com- 
rootily used, efiect but little towards the eradication of 
this pernicious grass. If the ground is plowed, the 
sward is merely reversed ; the roots, sprouting at every 
point, instantly send up new blades, and in a short 
time, the surface is as green as ever. The common 
harrow takes but little hold of it, and unless used in 
dry weather and in connexion with frequent plowings, 
only makes it grow faster. Such, also, is the effect of 
chopping it with the hoe, unless the operation is repeat- 
ed so often as to prevent the top from acquiring any 
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growth. An impleioent ii wanted tbat will penetrate 
the ground lo as great a depth at least, a* it is moTed 
bf the plow, and which is at the same time caliMilated 
to thoroDgblf itir the «oil and bring the Sbroiu roots to 

Tarioua kimli of eitirpaton or icariSeri areased b; 
the English and Scotch faimeri tor cleaning the nil. 
or tbia oluw of instromeats, one called, fron. the name 
of the inventor, Finlajaon's Scarifier or grubber, (fig. 
30) hu been eitensivelj employed, and it, probably, 
Bi effioieat tu any in oae. It is described by Prof. 
- Low, in hii PracttcoJ Jgricullurt, as lollovsi 



' It a mode wholly of malleable iron, and eonsistiof 
a frame supported ^ wheals, and having insBrted into 
it a tiertain niunber of aurred teeth or ptoags. It is so 
formed that the wheeU can be raised or depressed, so 
iLat the frame eau be bronghC nesrer to the sorfaoe of 
the gronnd, or raised mote ' 

above it, by which meam, iha 
prongs penetrate the soil to a 
greater or leas depth. This in- 
strument was origmally Ibfmed 
with nine prongs in two rows, 
and required a power of foar 
horses to work it. It hap 
now been lessened in weigti, 
and the nomber of prongs ro- 
dnoed to five, so tbat it eao be 
readily worked by a pair of 
hlH'ses. It has farther nnder- 
gone certain modifications, so 

e readily raised or deptested, and the 



by the same deprcsuon of the handte, the rode, is tor- 
ned, and the arms H. P, are placed mora Tartical, anij 
the wheels L. L. are lowered; or, in otber words, Iha 
frame it raised. Thas the depression of the bandlo 
raises the whole frame with its prongs. Again, when 
the handle is elerated, the operation is reversed; the 
wheels are raised, and usnscquently the frame approach- 
es n^rer te the gronnd, and the prongs peaelrate 
deeper. Thus, the prongs can be grated or depres- 
sed at pleasure; and thus by fixing tlie handle in the 
notches at a greater or less height, the prongs work 
at a greater or less depth in the soil. By pressing iha 
handle snfGciently down, the prongs can be raised en- 
tirely ont of the ground, which is required when tnni- 
ing at the end of the ridges, of tailing the msohins 
from one place to another. 

"The curralnre giren to the prongs is for the purpose 
of preventing any roots or other substances raised from 
the soil, from coflecting and impeding the macbine. 
Tbey arc supported by stays a. a., and they cover • 
spaca of about 4 feet 4 inches. 

" The introduction of this chws of inslntmenta into 
tillage, must be regarded as beneficial and important. 
When land is full of root-weeds, the repeated opera- 
tion of the plow, the harrow and the roller, is resorted 
to for titling and cleaning it. In these cases the grub- 
ber is a nsefol assistant, and may frequently supercede 
the necessity of one or more plowings. 

" The grubber can be made to go to any deptli whicti 
may be required, and thus the soil can cither be stirred 
to the depth at which it had been originally plowed, or 
to sooh lesaei depth u may be deemed expedient. It 







prongs more easily 

raised wholly out of the ground, by the workmen. The 

figure shows the form of the 

struct ed. 



o parBllel sides A. A., with two 



into the fori 
:t of bars, ll 
Lt B., wher 






9 begin 



a bent lev 



verge, so ai 

moveable on a bolt, and eonoeoted with the wheel D., 
which runs upon the surface. This lever is ottnehed by 
a bolt to the rod K., and this rod again by a boh at I. 
with the handle C. The handle is bent at the same 
bolt I., and connected at O. with the horizontal rod c. 
C, by which means, when the handle is elevnled or de. 
pressed, the rod c. c. is turned. This rod has an arm 
at each eitremiiy, H., at right angles to it, which car- 
ry at their ends the hind-wheels L. L. Standing npon 
the frame, in the manner shown in the flgare, is a cnr- 
Tcd bar, E., with a set of nolchei on one side, so that 
the handle, being raised or depressed, can he fixed at 
any given position. When the handle is depressed, the 
radial part O. is drawn baot, and consequently the rod 
E. ; and Ihns the wheel D. is pressed downward— the 
point of the framo^B. rising in the same degree. Again, 



is, in this respect, greatly superior to the harrow, 
whioh we cannot regulate in this maaner. The vm 
ploymenl of the grubber, however, does not supersedo 
that of the harrow in the pulveriiation of the gronnd 
and disengaging of the roots and weeds. Thejiarrow 
is still to be used in conjunction with the grubber, and 
especially for eolleeting into heaps the roots of tha 
plants brought to the sorlace." 

We will remark that a better implement than th» 
harrow for oollecling the roots and weeds, is the spring 
tooth horBe-rnke. It should be made of wire a siae 
larger then is commonly nsed, and will answer admira- 
bly for the purpose mentioned. 

ScAHinca OR CCLTtvATon roB hoes CaoF*. — Thft 
implement above described, it wilt be seen, is intend- 
ed for open fallowa. One, similar in princnple, but on 
a smaller scale, is wanted for hoed crops. The com- 
mon cnliiTstor, especially when made of oast iron, fre- 
quently fails to perform the work reqaired, in a proper 
manner. Clayey soils anmetimes run together and be- 
come fo close and hard as to be alraosi impenetrable to 
the roots of plants. This hard crust also prevents tha 
absorption of moisture from the atmosphere, as well as 
its eihalalioD flnm the subsoil, and renders Ibe orop 
liable to injury from drouth. The cultivator and har- 
row, as usually made, are only superficial in their ao- 
tion; and the common plow throws the gronnd too 
mnob into ridgei and htdlowa, and b; its prttaore or 
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plemcdt is wanted that will looaen ibe 
ilepth as to keep it Tree and open, and at tbe samo lime 
cBectuillj clean it rrom wecda aod grass. Fi^. 31 re. 
presenU Finlaj-»n<a " DrUI harrow, or horse-lioe," fur 
working between the ram of crops. It tan be regula- 
ted to snj width or depth reqiiimi, so aa to »uil the 
breadth of llie rows. It is made of wrougbt or malic. 
able iron, aod the teeth nhDOld be laid nilhstcet al the 



Wem 



«tbal 



n implen 



ilescribed is made in this couatrj; but we hope some 
«f onr inechaaics maj be induced t 
' e of this or ■ similar kiod. 



NOBWEoiAH Hxaaow aNO Clod CausHEi. — Ano- 
ther implement, oolculsted for cleaaing the land, has 
lately beca brought into use in England, called the Nor- 
wegJau Uuii'uw. Siuce it was first introduced, ill Don- 
stroclioD has been soiuewhal modified and improved, 
and it is thought il will prove of great ntili^. It is 
thus described: 

" The acting part of this implemepl consists of a 
frame oonlainiag four horiioatal spindles, on each of 
which is fijud a set of cast-iron bosses, with teeth pro- 
jecting from them lilre tlie rowels of a spur. These 
teeth reTolve with tbe spindles, those OB ooe s|undle 
interworking with tbe others, so that they severally 
elear and clean each other. The efiVct produced is a 
remarkable braisin<;, crumbling or dieinles ration of the 
soil, withoot any clogging of the spikes, or passible de- 
rangement of the working parts. The weijrht suffices 
to csttse the spikes to penetrate to the required depth, 
which is also governed by an ■djustment of the wheels 
Applied lor travelling the implement, and for taking it 
ont of work when taming; but il acted quite as well 
when divested of Ihe wheels and of other psrapherna. 
lis, wbiob tended rather to embarrsfs than to assist its 
good action. Neither slonei nor sods appear in any 
way to ob&lnict the way of this eminenlljr simple ma. 
chine, the stones being pushed aside and the sods lorn 
to pieces. The force was thau'ht tn be Ipse Ihsn that 
required to work a enmmon set of liarrowa ^oing equal 
depth, and the effect in pulveriKstiou much grenter. Il 
was tried on two different kinds of soil immediately af 

At the meeting of llio Royal Asricultaral Bo.-iielv in 
I!I47, this implement wa.^ subjected to the exsminaiion 
of a eomraillee. who spoke favorably of its operation. 
Thej observe ihal " it is capalde of thuroucrlily break- . 
ing up Ihe farrow slices from lliroe to six inches deep, 
as the farmer may require, laarinj; tbe soil ia a bcui- 
tifnlly pulverized condition." Il worked ihe breadih of 
Ave feci at a time. Ii!< effect on Ihe soil is diSerent 
from that of the cloit-crushins: roller, a> the latter 
leaves il liim and comparatively compact, while tbe 
Norvesiaa harrow leaves it jierlceilr light snd loose. 

Iiook well to COB'S end ewes which are about to bring 
fnnb young. It will be proper to give them a Utile 
meal, and oil-cake, for 2 or 3 weeks belbre parluritiou. 



3^e {lonltrQ Sorir. 

Tuletie* of th« DommUc Fowl. 

CiESTin FowL».— Of the different kinds of domes, 
tic fowl, those having a crown of fenthers, proceeding 
from a (lesliy protuberance on (he back of the head, 
may be regarded as among the most omamental,andcsn- 
not fail to attract the attealion of the /sncitr. Their 
origin is unknown, but they have existed a great length 
of time, and were described hy Aldrovandus, several 
hundred years ago. This tribe embraces several vn- 
rieties, which are Toiind in various countries of Europe, 
and hare been brought to America. Several of these 



held in great esteem by poultry fanciers, 
callivated with great care on account of the 
peculiarilies possessed by each. In size, the tribe ge- 
illy, is about a medium. They are good layers, sel- 
dom wanting to sit, on n-hieh acoonni it is best to have 
their eggs hatched by some other breed, whose natural 
constitution beller adapts them to raising chickens. 
They are occasionally met with, having five toes la 
j^h foot, like tbe Dorkings, and as isiometimei tbe ease 
lib Ihe Bantams. The principal varielie* of created 
fowls are the following: 

I. Till Blatk Poland.— The cock and ben are both 
if • glossy black, the head ornsmenled wilh a Crest or 
op-knoi or white feathers, Thisvoriely hss been oon- 
liderably disaeminaled in this country. 

i. Tht WAiJtPo/flnd.—Abeautiful fowl, when well 
bre<l, entirely white, with a larpe top-knol or the same 
ilor as ihe body. A sub-variety of this stock was 
rmerly in e;iiitence, which were pure while on the 
body, with black top-knols. Il was described hj Al- 
drovandus, but is supposed to be now eitinct. 

3. Tilt SjiBTigUd Poland— Tb\t breed, {llg. 33) Is 
desi'ribed by Martin as follows:—" The spunsled Po- 
" ■ ' , very beautiful and valuable bird, and by no 

)f every day occurrence. The plumage gene- 
rally is of a clear orange, wilh shades of brown and 
green, every feather being tipped with uJiilt, so as to 
produoc a spangled appearance. The hackles are 
n and orBnge-brown ; the thighs black, more oi 
spangled with golden yellow. The hen is of a gol- 
veliow, shaded with brown, and spangled wilb 
ahlli. This breed is valualile. not only for its beauly, 
but for Ihe excellence of its flesh. The hens aro good 
layers, and make altentive nurses." 

4. TKt Spangltd Hri«>*ur»tS.— This is the name pir- 
en by Hartin to s Tsricty which has been known in this 
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Coimtrj, as the " Golden Top-knot," uid " Pbeaukdt 
Top-knot." Some Bccouola represent it lo likTe been 
prtKlncsd bj > oross of the English pheaunt with the 
Black Poland fowl. " The general color ii golden or 
orange-yelldw, each feather having a glowy dark brown 
oi black tip (not white,) parlicularly remarkable on 
the haskles of the cock, and the wing coverta, and alio 
on the darker fealheri of tbe breut. The female ia 
yellow or orange-brown, the foatbera in like manner 
Ming margined with black. Bird* thiu colored are call- 
ed gotdtn tpangltd, bat there ia slue a litwer tpangltd 
variety, dilTering in the ground color of the plumage, 
being of a ailvery white, with perhapa a tinge of 
■traw-yellow, sTery feather being margined with a ae- 
mi-luaar mark of gloesy black. Both varieties are ex- 
tremely beautiful, and the hern lay freely, rirst-rate 
birda command a high price, and the aame obaenatioD 
appliei to the spangled Poland." 



M — Tin iruniR fowi.. 
TnB GrAltifH Fowl. — Of this eieellent and beauti- 
ful variety, (fig. 34,) there hare been bat few apeoi- 
mena introduced to Ibis ooontry; and as we have not 
aufficient acqaainlBnoe with it to jnati^ ui in givinj; a 
particular description, we copy, entire, that of Mr. 
Martin, who appears to hold the bleed in high estima- 

" Like the Black Poland, this breed ia clod in glossy 
sable plnmage, but h not crested with a lop-knot ; on 
the contrary, the comb is remarkably large, single, and 
ofien peikdant on one sidei the wattles are extremely 
developed, and the skin below the ear on each cbeek is 
tckitt, contrasting atrongly with the scarlet of the comb 
and wattles, and the glassy black of the plumaj^e. The 
cock is a noble and stately bird, remarkable for Mze 
and height; it is in fact, superior in stalare to all oar 
domestic races, if wo except the Knim, or Malay fowl, 
and at the same lime it possesses excellent symmetry. 
The hen is also of large size and good flgure. Brought 
originally, as it is believed, from Spain, this breed is 
nevertheless very hardy, and is reared as easily aa any 
of inferior importance. To those who breed fowls for 
the sake of the flesh and eg|;s, this Bne varioty cannot 
be loo strongly recommended. Tbe flesh is delicately 
while, lender, and juicy, and the bens are free layers. 
Some persona complain that the hena are far belter lay- 
ers than sitters. Better layers are none, but we cannot 
sav Ihnt we subscribe to this complaint; indeed, a 
breeder of these fowls, for his own use, in the neigh, 
burhood of the writer, aiHrnia that the bens made ex- 
cellent titters and nurses, and he has had many years' 



iperience respecting them. The eggs are of verj 
large size, and of ^st-rate flavor. 

Inferior cross-breeds of this Spanish Variety are ve- 
ry often lo be seen; but snch are aol worth keeping- 
Let the pure strain only be adopted; it may be preser- 
ved from degenerating by the occasional introduction 
of males of the same race, and up te tbe mark in eve- 
ry point, which have descended by a collateral hranch 
Irom the same root, anS which have therefore, only ■ 
te Gonnexinn with Ihe stock to which tbey are ad- 
milted. It is thus that breeders may often beue&t eacb 
otber by mutual excbangek." 
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SiHcX the attention of men of taale in oor ceootry, 
has been more directed to an impuived style of laying 
Oot grouiids, — and particularly in the rejection of atiff 
line* and straight walks, and in the adoption of pleae- 
ing curves, — the want of an easy and certain mode of 
reducing plants lo practice, and of slaking out any de- 
sired curves upon die ground, bas been much fell by 
Ihe iiMxperienced. We iherebre lay a very simple 
mode for this pnrpoie before our readers. 

Take a ten-foot pole (or of any other eonvenieni 
length) and place it upon tbe ground in thedirectionof 
the commencement of the intended walk, shown in tbe 
annexed figure by the line A. B. Then measuring ob 




one eid* of its forward end, one, iwo, three, sr more 
inches, acnirding to tbe length or shortness of the 
curve, stick in a small peg at this measured point, and 
anolhsr close to tbe middle of the pole. Then slide 
the pole forward half its length, bringii^ it close to 
the two pegs, and then measure ofl" tbe aame distance 
again from the forward end, and continne to repeal the 
operation till the desired eurva is formed. An inspeo- 
tion of the Qgure wHI nearly of itself explain the mode. 
A long curve may be made lo pass gradually into a 
shorter one. Mid vice versa, by gradually increasing or 
diminishing Ihe dialaaoe measured fi^imthe Ibrvardeiul 
of the pule. 

If one inch is the side distance at each SDceessivo 
measurement, the radius of the «une thus lormed will 
be about 330 feet— from which aa increase or diminu. 
lion in size, may be easily reokoned, and applied in 
practice. 

Dwarf Pear Tree*. 

F. R. ELLieTT, in his report on frails to Ibe Obio 
Convention, sayi> that withoot resorting lo the early 
fraitfolnesa produced by quince stacks, but th>m stand- 
ard trees on pear stocks, he has obtained fmit in the 
following periods: — Bartlett and Wurleroberg hi two 
years from Iht bud; Lewis and Foster'* St. Michael, 
In tkree years from the had; Amire Joanael, Muscat 
Robert, Dnchesse d'Aniroaleme, Dearborn's Seedling, 
Fine Gold of Sammor, Ne plus Meuris, Passe Colmar, 
White Doyenne, and Columbia, in four yenrs frvm the 
bnd. He is of opinion that in ten years, pear trees up- 
on pear roots only, wilt be sought by the planter, ex- 
cept Lu amaU town gardnns. 
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OUo FnttI COBMBtion. 

The anparnlelUd ipcrease in tbe disM 
rruila through all paila ol our 
^''J' " giving a new featare to pom 
galion. Where formerly half a dozea 
hardly be brooglil together, for the sole purpote ol 
ilitifUMing fruils, we tiow have large orgnnized coaveo- 
tions, not only rrom all part* of a large itate, balfrom 
liiir the statu themseWei la the Union. 

The fruit groweri of Ohio, held in 1847, Ibe flrst 
convention of the kind in the ooantry, tbe proceedings 
of which vere publiahed at length in pamphlet form. 
With untiring enterprise, they have now given to the 
puLilic, in a ckuely printed pamphlet of 64 pages, a full 
account of the second convention, held last autumn at 
Coiumbua. 

The cunveation consisted of 25 delegates — a more 
eonveaient Dumber for comparing fruits by cutting up 
and eating, than the TO at BuQslo.or the 350 at New- 
York. A. H. EaNST, of Cincinnati, presided, and M. 
B. BiTiHAH and F. R. EtLioTT eerred as secretaries, 
^■Aty the latter of whom, the present able report was 
chiefly drawn. A valuable feature consists in the va- 
rious recorded opinions from the diSerenI delegates gi- 
TSD in relation to each fruit. This mode of communi- 
cating information cannot fail in any case to be useful, 
and it is oommended to the attention of foture conven- 

During Ibe two days, more than eighty varieties of 
apples were examined and diacassed, including mostly 
old Of known sorts, good and bad, ^th some new seed- 
liDgB. Of the latter, sevara] outline figures are given. 

Besides the record of the proceedings, there is an 
elaborate and valuable paper from F. R. Elliott, on 
(he fruits already proved in northern Ohio; a very in- 
teresting communication from C. Sfbinoki, on the 
fruits of central Ohio, and the changes wrought upon 
many well known varieties by the soil and climate of 
that region; and an excellent paper by Prof EiaT- 
LAITD, on the use of iptciai Hanurst for fruit trees, 
with a statement of some very auooessfnl experiments 
with their use. 

The fallowing list of apples, was eompiled by tbe 
■eeretaries from the reports of the Convention for the 
two years it bas been held, from the oharacters given 
by the members; it cannot fail to prove valuable to 
Ohio fruit raisers, and interesting to cnltivaiors else- 
where, as showing the changes wrought by different lo- 
calities in some of the best standard varieties: — 

I. FiasT U.TI, and dtitrving further atttntion. 
Esrly Harvest, Cooper, 

8Dninicr8w«l-m»iii)itrnO.. Fill Wine, 






unlbeni Obiu, 
TM Pipl»n— bj" nu^rilj— •oou 



a OvIAen (iDnell, 

ct'n A YeUow Nswuwn Pip- 
nrricgn Fippln— onljr as a 



good for eookmf jnirpoiti. 

PsUwUi— on BccDonl of dr 

Mich'sel Hrnry Pippin, 
CTMking applB, 
u Kaiitlin'i RpiUcnbcrg, 



Iwerilnr, 
E«u Wbiia 



<!it'm™knii 



Latfi Sirawberry, 
Swell Brilrllower, 
Kilcr^i Muylind Red, 



Inihiog SpiiMnbrri, 
snven Winlsi Swcti, 

uolms R«t Stiuk, 



Scu-lct tVsrmala, 
Conitaf Wyek, 
ecaHop SiUiflowcr. 



The Perftcl Rose. 

The astonishing improvement Affected in the Rose 
by skilfnl and scientiflo cultivation eannot be appreciated 
but by those who have seen the finest specimens. The 
neat and delicate forma whidi some of the beat assume, 
is in striking contrast with the old, looee, irregular, se- 
mi-doubla vaiiMies. Jk» a apeoittea of " « peiflMit 



rose," in form, we have copied the above figure from 
Tht Hartieullnriil, for although it has uot been very 
closely approached in its accnrate ojrcalar (arm, yet we 
not nnfrequently find speoimens of soma of the best va- 
rieties, and particularly of some of the hybrid China 
roses, quite nearly imitating it in the beautiful and re- 
gular imbrioation of its petals. 
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Tka Chnrr Pliui. 

ThU prett; and Ttrj earlj plam . u qaite diflerent id 
iU obaraoler froin our other calUTated vaiieties, bein); 
in il«eir a disliuct ipeciei, (Pruniu ctraii/tra,) and 
ia MippoAMl to be a Dative of ffonb America. The 
tree it thorny, haaalmatl bnsbj heail, and bcara small, 
pointed tearea. 

With the exception of the White Primordian or 
Janne Hative, it is the earliest plum known; and al- 
tbongh of onlj pleasant flavor, it ia Talned for ita ri' 
pening at midHunmer, vbin the brilliant icarlet inrrace 
•f the fruit, contrasting with the dense and dark green 



leaves, gives tbe tree qaile an amamental appearanoe. 
But ill value is greatlj leuened by its scant prodnct- 
iveoeu. This dif&cuUy, ws are informed, bas been 
overcome by mot pruHing. Further eiperiments on 
this point are needed j and if it may be thus rendered 
productive, it would prove a valuable variety, on ac- 
count of iu extreme enrliuess. lis little liabilily to the 
ttaf-biigU ia anolber characteristic, whiob renders it 
■(ill more dcairable that Curther experimenls may be 
iBttde toward* the increoae of ibe amount ol' its urup. 



D Frnits in Ohio. 

The Tullowing iniereEling facts are drawn Trotn the 
Report of the Ohio Fruit Convention of 1S4S:— 

Fin Blight— C. Ef>inger, upeaking of ttre-blighi, 
remarka, " Experience satieties me, thai if we would 
succeed with the ptar, we must either select such kinds 
as are naiurally of slow growth, maturing Ihcir wood 
as ihey proceed, as the White Doyenne, Seckcl, and 
others, or we mnst set them in thin soil. On dry hard 
points or banks, which have little nioistaro, they wilt 
advance moderately. I have seen fast-growing trees, 
thus situated, remain for raore Iban twenty yean, nn- 
sealbed by blight, while the very same kinds, ia moist 



rich soils, in sig:kt of them, were soon exterminated.'' 
In one instance, however, it is staled, that pear tree* 
succeeded finely on low groond, hut il was foand tliat 
the subsoil was a dry bed of sand. 

Special Manvrtt, — Prof. KiarLARD states that on a 
worn out piece of land, that would not produce wheat, 
pear trees would not grow more than two to six inches 
in a season, apples but little belter; bat the peaoh and 
cherry flourished finely. 

Gypsnm, clover, leached ashes, and a little bam ma- 
nure, in two years, brought plenty of straw, with only 
]1 bushels of wheat per acre. A second plastering, 
clover turned in, barn and sUnghter- house manure, and 
phosphate of linte, brought, without iDoreasing the 
straw, 19 bushels o[ excellent vrheat per acre. Phos- 
friiate of lime, ashes, bam manure, witb a little salt, 
canaed the pear trees to grow freely and boar well. 

RawWt Jannit. — C. SpbiNCCh says that this cele- 
brated spple, " in March and April, is hard to beat for 
cooking and eating, i'he tree blooms ten days or two 
vreeks later than most apples, and, in eonsequencs, 
once in ten or fll^een years, makes a splendid hit at 
bearingwhen all others Tail [from spring frosts.] The 
objacliou to this is, there are too many knotty and >m- 

Baidaiti.—" This fniit, one of the best winter a|»> 
pies in Connectient and Massachusetts, when raised at 
Marietta, in this State, is bat a temporary fall frDit." 

Royal Otorgt Ptaek. — F. R. Elliott says, " I can- 
not see any thing in this variety to recommend it.' 

Early Ttf/o(ion. — "This fmited as early as Early 
Anne, and ia a much superior froit, decidedly the best 
very early variety." F. R. Elliott. 

Crau/ard't Early. — " I have seen this beautiful and 
large-peach in New Jersey, hut the ep^cimens grown 
here equal, if they do not surpass, any I have seen in 
its native state. Several specimens measured ten and 
a-hatf inches round, none ltn than ntnt inehu, and 
some eleven. Tt ia a rich golden yellow, with clear, 
rich red to the sun." F. R. Elliott. 



insplBBtiBf Bveniree 



I and otker Treea. 



Eds. Cdltivatok — In the third nmuberof this year's 
Farmiri^Mtchanic,! found an article entitled "Traas- 
piantiug Evergreens," credited to Tk* Cultivator, 
which has induced me to send you this communication. 
There are three methods recommended in the article in 
question . 

The first — " to cut a trench late in the antumn around 
e roots of the tree to be removed, leaving a ball of 
earth about the roots, proportioned to the siee of the 
after ibit is frozen, and diu-ing the winter, the 
trees, wilh the frozen ball of earth, are to be lifted by 
the aid of a stout lever. They cHn then be drawn up- 
on a sled and ploced the north side of a barn, or other 
building, and having straw, old hay, or saw dust pack- 
ed about the froien bails, they will remain unCbawed, 
till the proper acason comes round to set Ihcm ont." 

By llio other two melhoda, thn ball of earth is to be 
raised without freer.in^ ; in the one case to be tied up in 
nd in the other, to be allowed to freeze after 
the tree with the ball has been raised from its natural 
position to the knrface. These last methods may do 
" ' I. hut for the transplanting of 

nuch to be preferred; for a ball 
the proper quantity of 



for a lar<;e 
rnia^id from the ho! 



e, could n 



unfruaei 



The abjections to the first mode suggested, are — 1st. 
, second lifiinj: of the balls of earth, and transporting 
I the place of setting out. 2nd. Where a large nam- 
sr are to ba transplanted, particularly large trees, it 
ould be difficult to find room enough on the north aid* 
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of a barn ; or hay or straw enough to cover them with- 
oat ofling a rick. 

I have had much experience in the transplanting of 
trees of all sorts, particularly evergreens — 60 or 70 
each winter for several years, and have been very suc- 
cessful, and if it will not make my article too lung, I 
propose to give 'the details of my method for the bene- 
fit of your readers. It is the same as that first men- 
tioned, except that I plant the trees as soon as moved. 
The chief labor and difficulty consists in placing a hea- 
vy ball of earth, weighing from 1 to 6 tons, upon the 
sled (or rather stone boat, for I find that far prefera- 
ble,) and once there, I do not want to remove it, ex- 
cept to be placed in the hole where it is to remain per- 
manently. To be able to do this, cover the ground six 
inches deep with stable manure and litter in a circle 8 
or 10 feet in diameter, on the spot where the tree is to 
be set. There will then be no difficulty in digging the 
hole when necessary, for the msnure will have kept out 
all the frost, and you will have fresh, dry and warm 
mould to place about the tree for the young fibres to 
run into. If the soil be not good, another spot (beside 
an old stone fence, or on the turning of a field,) should 
be kept free from frost to dig good earth from. The 
best mould that can be had should be used for this pur- 
pose — it makes an immenst diflerence in the subsequent 
vigor of the tree. After the tree is planted, and the 
hole nearly filled up, the manure may be spread on the 
top, and that again covered with earth. It retains the 
moisture and nourishes the young fibres the next sum- 
mer without injuring them. Where a heavy fall of 
snow occurs early in the season, followed by a few 
nights of cold weather, then go to work at once to 
transplant, and half the labor is saved. The trees may 
be dug round, (for the snow will have prevented the 
frost from penetrating deeper than can easily be broken 
through by a pick-axe,) allowed to freeze one or two 
nights— and the less frozen the better, if they are only 
hard enough to bear the rough usage they must get — 
and then be set out at once. 

I have transplanted trees of all kinds with stems 
from the size of my arm to twenty inches in diameter 
at the butt, and from fifteen to thirty feet high. Ever- 
greens — ^at least, white pine, red cedar &nd hemlock, 
for my experience extends no farther — are the easiest 
trees to transplant, as they require little or no watering 
thj next summer. Next in order, come the various 
kinds of elm, maple and poplar. Birch, chestnut and 
locust are more difficult. I have lost one out of three. 
Oak, hickory and beech, may as well be left undisturbed 
in the woods, unless taken small — say, the size of a 
man's arm and under. All these require watering co- 
piously during the dry weather of the next summer, 
and some water the summer after. 

I do not raise the ball with levers from the hole, but 
having broken it entirely loose at the base with levers, 
crowbars, &c., I hitch the oxen, by a long rope, to the 
stem of the tree above the branches — protecting the 
tree from being hacked by the rope — and then turn it 
down on its side. An inclined plane having been cut 
on one side of the hole, the stone boat is run under the 
ball, now lying on its side in the hole; the tree is up- 
righted, bringing the ball into the stone boat, the oxen 
are hitched to the boat, from one to three and even four 
yoke being sometimes necessary, and the tree is carried 
oflT standing upright. At the side of the bole where it 
is to be planted, it is again turned over and rolled or 
''cut" into its place : ^careful to see that it stands 
perfectly straight and presenting the best side to the 
point from which most seen. 

Should this communication prove acceptable, I will 
send you, another time, a much easier method of trans- 
planting large trees from swampy ground, without 
freezing the balls of earth. A Book Faamxa. 



Apple Trees ftom CvttlJigs. 

£pfl. Cultivator — In your publication of October 
last, there is a short article headed '' Horticultural 
Humbugs/' and the first you mention is, that ** the in- 
sertion of apple grafts in a potato before planting in 
the earth, insures the growth." That apple gralYs will 
not grow like the cuttings of gooseberries and currants, 
whether planted in a potato or any way else, I believe 
to be a general truth, but perhaps not absolutely so. 
Some particular kind of tree, under particular circum- 
stances, may have succeeded by planting the graft in a 
potato, which may have given rise to the statement at 
first. 

Your article brought fresh to my recollection, a fact 
which came under my own observation, and which I 
shall now relate. I spent the fore part of my younger 
years in the west of Ireland ; while there, I was told 
that there was a certain kind of apple tree which could 
be propagated by planting cuttings in the ground the 
same as the gooseberry ; there were small knobs on the 
branches ; and when twigs were cut off* below one of 
these bulbs, and planted in the ground, roots struck oat 
fr6m said knobs, and trees were produced, same as the 
parent stock. Having my doubts on the subject, I re- 
solved to put it to the test. I procured a suitable twig 
and planted it in my garden, and no doubt it did start, 
and grew well, but that is not all. The said twig hap- 
pened to have a fruit bud upon it, which not only blos- 
somed out, but a full sized apple was matured to per- 
fection on it that same season. Now had I not seen 
this with my own eyes, and done it with my own hands, 
it is more than probable I would have been as skeptical 
as you on the subject, and concluded the whole a hum- 
bug also. 

What became of the young tree, I cannot tell. I ve 
ry soon afterward left the place, and forgot all about it. 
It may be a good bearing tree to the present day. 
The fruit, as far as I recollect, was good, and worth 
propagating, and now, since the matter has been 
brought to my recollection, I intend to write ove^^ for a 
few grafts from some of these trees, and if I succeed 
in obtaining them, and live to see the result, you .shall 
be duly informed. Wm. Freeland. BrochvUUy C. 
W., Jan., 1849. 

Larce * e^^r Tree. 



Eds. Cultivator — While on a recent tour along 
the valley of the Susquchannah, my attention was call- 
ed to a pear tree standing on the bank of the river, 
near the upper line of the Shcshequin flats, in Brad- 
ford Co., Pa., on the farm of George Northrup. I was 
informed that one of the oldest settlers of thai region, 
while accompanying Gen. Sullivan, on his expedition 
against the Six Nations, in 1779, found this tree sur- 
rounded by an orchard of some three acres. Orders 
were given to cut it down — ^but he begged for the pre- 
servation of this pear tree, and it was spared, it being 
the only fruit tree saved. I am told that it then mea- 
sured, 2\ feet from the ground, 15 feet in circumference. 
In growing, it had formed a crotch five feet from the 
ground; one part has split ofi* and decayed. 

About one-third of the tree is still standing, and alive, 
but quite rotten on the inside. It now measures four 
feet in diameter, (that is, by measuring across the inside 
of the slab which still remains,) and 9^ feet in circum- 
ference, and bore, last season, two bushels of fruit. 
The inside of the part standing is quite dead — only the 
bark, a thin shell of the body, and a few limbs, show 
any symptom of life. E. C. Frost. Stntca Lake 
Highland Nurteries, Catharinty N, F., Jan. 1849. 



Keep cattle ofi* the fields, when the groimd is so soft 
that they will poach it with their feet. 
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Rural 2lrtl)ittrtiirr. 



A SwiM Cottac«> 



The ftbovo U * repreaentMion of a eottsife in tbe 
6wiH iiyle, erected bj E. P. Prentice, Esq., at 
Monnt Hope, near Alban;^. It ■■ placed on the side 
of a considerable eminence, irhich gives an appropriate 
site for a building of this picturesque and somewhat 




wild character. It is a tiyla evidently adapted to a 
country of varied and oneien surrace, and we tbink 
inigbt be introduced with cxccllerit eiTvcl in our hilly 
■nil niounlainutu seciionB. Though etpeplally tasterul 
and ornBiuental in »ucb Biluslions, it' admits of equal 
couTeniencei for household economy end coniTort, as 
any other style, as will appear by an examination of 
lie plan herewith prum-atcd. It is pru|>er to remark 
that there are three good bed rooms on the second 
Itour. 

The eKlcmnl covering of the house ii shingles, which 
ue tot to a pattern before being laid, so as to giv 
nppearance represented in the engraving. The frame 
of the house was first covered with rough weather- 
tinnnlini;, on which was laid a covering of tar-paper, — a 
i-licap but useful article Ibr such purposes, rendering the 
house worm and dry. 



The plan of this cottage was designed by Mr. Pui- 
CHABD, an architect of Albany, who atia designed se- 
veral other handsome cottages, erected by Mr. Paut- 
TICE, which have greatly oruiiuuiited lii> CBi:ile, aud 
added mtioh to the interest ot the neighborhood. 



ilje idnner'fl Note-Book. 

IndXftB Corn lu Food and n* m Crop. 
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of its varieties may be employed for special purposes. 
Some, poascisiiig a higher value for fattening, otbera 
as a common nutrimout, in which the balance between 
the calorilient and nitrogenous matters are nearly 
equally preserved, and others still, in which the nitro- 
genous matters considerably exceed the fat-producing 
or ealorjiieni matters. Indian corn, however, has 
rarely, if ever, been cultivated with a view to obtaio 
from it the special advaiilages which its varieties pos- 
sess. Indeed, if we may judge of the views of wri- 
subject, we are rather led to believe that 



Indian 






1 all its 



true — that this graiu should possess within certain 
limits, a composition of its own, and which is not es- 
sentinlly diUcrent in Its varieties. Still, it is found on 
analysis, that some kinds are better adapted to special 
purposes than others, and without doubt, consideu'in^ 
its readiness to form varieties, we have reason lo^sup- 
poso that if attention was turned particularly to thia 
object, we should obtain, es we may other products, 
varieties which for particular purposes, would be more 
valuable than any we now possess. As they are r.ow 
founil to be constituted, some, as I have already indi- 
cated, possess advantages for particnlar purposes which 
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othen do not| and for which farmers might employ 
them in preference to others. 

Hitkertoo the analyses have been too few and too 
imperfect to determine the special advantages I have 
referred to. Professor PI ay fair's analysis has been 
often qioted for the purpose of showing its nutritive 
powers, and I may be permitted to refer to it here, 
along with M. Payen's and Dana's, the two first of 
which may be regarded as erroneous, or as only distant 
approximations to the truth. Thus they state respect- 
ively its composition, as follows: — 

Proteini 7. 

Fauy matter or oiI| 5. 

Starch, 76. 

Waier, 12. 

Coloring matter, 

Diextriiie, 

Cellular tinao, 

Various uiu,' 



Pfxyva. 
4.80 
85.60 
28.40 



!2. 
{77.00 
9. 




1 81 

100. 9B.90 .99.40 

Some of the discrepencies in the foregoing analyses 
are undoubtedly due to errors in the work. For in- 
stance, the 35.60 oil in M. Payen's, and the large 
amount of cellular tissue. So the protein compounds 
in both Payen's and Playfair's are stated too low. The 
starch is also too high in Playfair's analysis. It is 
evident he includes in it the fibre or cellular tissue, and 
was probably induced to do so from its close similarity 
in composition to starch, and its uses in the animal 
economy. Some allowance in these analyses should be 
made for difference in varieties which they respectively 
used ; as it would be quite singtilar if the same kind 
was employed in each case. That varieties are diflfer- 
ent in composition, to a certain extent, appears from 
several analyses which I have carefully made, and 
which I will now state, selecting those which exhibit 
eertain extremes in their constitution: 

No. 1. No. 3. No 9. No. 4. 

CHarcb, 49.29 41.85 11.80 fi3.40 

Glaten, 5.40 4.62 4.83 3.22 

Albomen, 8.3S S.64 6.62 8.90 

Cneein, ,*. 0.75 1.32 6.84 1.00 

Oil,... 3.71 3.88 8.60 2 80 

Fibre 11.96 21.36 11.24 3.20 

Dextrine, 1.89 6 40 24.82 2 41 

Sugar and extract, 9.55 10 00 8.00 9-60 

Water, 14.00 10 00 10.32 12.55 

99 60 101 07 100.96 99.88 

The fir^f is the large, eight-rowed yellow; the 
$eeondf the large Ohio Dent; the third, sweet; and 
fourth, the calico corn.* 

If we compare the foregoing analyses with each 
other, it will not escape our notice, that the calico corn 
contains the most starch and the least fibre ; and that 
the sweet corn contains the least starch and the most 
dextrine and nitrogenous matters. The Ohio corn 
ranks the lowest in the nutritive or nitrogenous matters. 
The fibre, it is possible, may not have been perfectly 
separated; still, judging from its coarseness, I believe, 
in this respect, it is not far from the truth. Its dex- 
trine is greater than the other, excepting sweet corn, 
and it will probably be found that all the indented kinds 
contain more of this element than those which are full 
and plump, as the dextrine is a substance which shrinks 
in drying, like gum arabic. The above specimens of 
corn were the growth of the past season, and as they 
were not all equally dry, a slight difference appears in 
the amount of water which they respectively contain. 
The fattening property of Indian corn has been attribu- 
ted to the oil of the grain, and its amount has been 
usually spoken of as indicative of its power in this re- 
spect. Those, however, who have been in the habit of 
feeding this grain, will hardly accept of this element as 

* The calico com is a variety •imilar to the Tnsearora, except 
that the former is variegated iu color, and the Utter is white. — 
Eds. 



being at all indicative of its value for this purpose. We 
certainly cannot account for its effects in fattening ani- 
mals, if its oil alone was to be taken into the accotmt* 
We have, on the contrary, sufficient grounds for be- 
lieving that its starch plays a very important part in 
this process. — {To be continued.) 



Improvemeiit by Draining. 

Ed«. CirLTivA.TOR — Since Mr. Howabd was here 
in June, 1847, I have dug over 1200 rods of drains, 
and the greater part is laid with tiles. I should have 
had 800 rods more done, if I could have got tiles 
enough in the fall. But I have now made arrange- 
ments by which I expect not to be disappointed in the 
future. 

There is certainly, no way that a farmer can expend 
money that will yield so much interest as in draining 
wet, moist, or even damp land — especially if he intends 
to grow winter wheat. K the land is what is called 
wet, and of easy drainage, (I mean such as has a po« 
reus subsoil to the depth of two to two and a-half 1^.,) 
the additional crop of wheat or Indian corn, the first 
season, will do more than pay the outlay in draining, 
and on moist or damp soils, where more wheat will 
grow than on wet soils, it may take the additional crop 
of two seasons to pay the cost of the drainage ; but on 
hard-pan land, (that is, where the bard-pan comes 
within eight or ten inches of the surface,) I think the 
time, has not yet arrived that we can drain such land 
profitably, in this country; but on all lands that can be 
worked with a spade two and a-half feet deep, it will 
pay well to drain, if the soil is injured by surface wa- 
ter. 

My drains have cost me about forty cents per rod, 
all finished ; but I have now made a contract for tiles at 
a cheaper rate. I am also, going to lay pipee two in- 
ches in diameter and fourteen inches long, which will 
answer all purposes, except where there is considerable 
run of water. The cost of the pipes vrill be less than 
that of the tiles, and by filling the drains with the 
plow, (I have always filled with the shovel till last 
fall,) I think I shall be able to finish my drains for 30 
cents a rod. 

Last fall, I exchanged ten acres of land with a neigh- 
bor. I got ten acres of wet land for ten acres partial- 
ly drained. I made the exchange in order to get an 
outlet for my drains, through the ten acres I obtained, 
part of which was so wet, that when I made the ex- 
change, cattle and horses were liable to mire on it ; and 
it produced only course wild grass like the wet prai- 
ries of the West. The day I made the exchange, I set 
six men to ditching the new piece, and now a pair of 
horses will draw a wagon loaded with two tons, over 
any part of it that is drained, and by far the worst of 
it is done. The eyes of my neighbors are on that piece 
of land, and it would grieve me were I not to succeed 
with it; but I have no doubt I shall make it as good 
land for grass or summer crops as there is in the state 
of New York. 

I am sanguine that the crop of wheat could in many 
instances, l^ doubled or more than doubled by thorough 
draining. I am aware that damp or moist land is by 
some held to be best for oats. I do not admit the cor- 
rectness of the idea. In the first place, such land is 
frequently situated in hollows, where it has the benefit 
of the wash of uplands, and of course has become rich 
at their expense, and another thing, the dry land, in 
this part of the country, is almost always hard run with 
wheat, and generally brings a fair crop, which damp 
or moist land seldom or never does. For these reasons 
it has every possible chance to bring a bulky crop of 
oats, when the season suits. But let the dry land have 
the snme rest with the damp land, and in nine cases 
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oat of ten, I haye no doubt that the former will pro- 
duce the heaviest crop of oats. The damp soil may 
produce the largest bulk, but put them on the scales, 
and the latter will be found wanting. Such is my ex- 
perience. And with grass, also, wet or damp land ge- 
nerally produces the largest bulk; but every man that 
has pitched as many loads as I have done, knows that 
the hay from dry land is double the weight of that 
grown on wet laud, when the produce of both is in the 
same state of dryness; and the feed, as well as the 
hay from dry land, is far more nutritious for any kind 
of stock. 

I would say, therefore, drain, for the good of all 
crops, and fur pasturage. It often grieves me, (or I 
might say vextt me,) to hear gentlemen whom I high- 
ly respect, and who profess to take science as their on- 
ly guide in farming, say — *' Is there no danger of ma- 
king your land too dry V* Or — " are you not afraid that 
the most valuable sails will be drained from your fjirm?" 
Others say, — " We always look upon your farm as ra- 
ther too dry." Thus, if I had not entertained strong 
faith in my own practice, I should have been deterred 
from draining by the opinions of others. 

Stall-feedino Cattle. — Since Mr. H. was here, 
I have built large barns, sheds, and cattle-stalls, and 
have enough to fill them all ; and when I get 2.000 
rods more of drains made, I have no doubt I shall re- 
quire more barn room. I have fifty excellent steers, 3 
years old last spring, feeding for some of the eastern 
markets. They were all, with one exception, fit for 
the butcher, when I commenced feeding hay and meal. 
I intend to feed them till March or April. John Johjt- 
iTON. Ntar Geneva, N. F., Dee, 21, 1848. 



Indian Com in Oliio* 



Eds. Cultivator — ^There is no branch of agricul- 
ture in this country, and especially in the West, which 
engrosses more toil, and is worthy more attention than 
corn planting. 

Maize, or Indian corn, is, perhaps, the most economi- 
cal, healthful, and abundant food, which God, in his 
goodness, has provided, in these last days, for the sus- 
tenance of man. And yet there is no crop in which a 
greater diversity, and perhaps it may be added, a great- 
er want of the necessary culture exists. 

In the great valley of the Mississippi — the fertile 
soil and genial climate almost everywhere to be found, 
produce this crop in profusion, even with indiflferent 
cultivation. It is, however, true here as elsewhere, 
and of this crop as well as others, that increased at- 
tention and well directed labor are amply requited. 
Of course, no general remarks could be applicable to 
the whole valley — for it is a world within itself. Upon 
the broad prairies, where the sward, which for ages, 
has been the pasture of the wild horse and bufTalo, is 
broken up by the heavy teams and massive plows ne- 
cessary for the work-— the planting and harvesting is 
all of toil, which remains in order to ensure a fair crop 
for a number of years. 

Upon our most fertile and extensive valleys, — the 
Wabash, Miami and Scioto,— owing to the nature of 
the soil, far less labor is necessary to produce a tolera- 
ble return, than in the less favored corn regions. 

Ohio is made up of hills and valleys — small valleys 
generally, with some little champaign country;— and 
the general interests of our state call for the cultiva- 
tion of a variety of crops, and the practice of a well 
chosen rotation. 

The course adopted upon my farm, is to turn under a 
green sward for corn — follow with wheat, seeded with 
clover and grass — ^mow one year and pasture the next 
— ^then turn under again for the next series — this is, of 
course, varied according to circumstances. — ^I hare one 



field, which for twenty or thirty years, has been in com 
almost all of the time; and I shall plant it again next 
year, it having yielded a great crop the present season ; 
but this, like much of the land along our larger water 
courses is frequently overflowed — and last year there was 
a rich deposit from the waters of the Muskingum, of some 
four inches of earth. 

Others here adopt a system, which seems very ad- 
vantageous to the sheep- growers, of sowing rye among 
the corn at the last working, and keeping it for March 
and April pasture, turning under what <'f the sward 
remains for a second crop of corn. This is found to 
work well upon rich bottom lands, where wheat is a 
precarious crop, and the green feed thus furnished is 
invaluable either for sheep, cows or horses. 

The most common mode of culture is to plow the 
ground but once before planting — ^yet when foul with 
weeds, we turn under in the fall— and I have found 
some benefit from this course upon some soils — espe- 
cially where tenacious — if the ground is very u levcu 
and lumpy, it is harrowed and sometimes rolled. 

Planting is performed in a variety of ways — fome 
furrow out, with a small plow, four feet apart each 
way, others three and a-half, leaving from three to five 
stalks in a hill — and yet others furrow but one way, 
and drill plant from ten to twelve inches apart in the 
row. A plan which I have adopted with some suf-cess 
is, to furrow four feet one way and two feet the other, 
leavin<r but three stalks in a hill — in this case it is work- 
ed, first, in the wide rows; second, in the narrow ones — 
and after that, entirely in the wide ones. 

We cultivate, generally, the first time with a culti- 
vator or fine harrow — sometimes with a plow — ^tho two 
following workings are performed with a plow — not a 
few using the old fashioned shovel plow. If the 
ground is fresh, or if rye or wheat is to be sown very 
early, the cultivator or plow is used for a fourth work- 
ing; the crop is then laid by — 0104^, as our south era 
neighbors call it. 

In September, it is ordinarily cut up and set in 
shocks ready for husking ; the ground is then ready for 
plowing and sowing in wheat. 

In November and December, the corn is husked, and 
the corn fodder ready for use; and is either drawn 
to some convenient yard, or set in large shocks in the 
field, ready for drawing out as the stock may require. 

We raise about sixty-five bushels upon an acre of 
bottom lands, with fair tillage. Our premium crops this 
year, upon hill lands, were one hundred and eighteen 
bushels of shelled corn per acre, w*ith superior culture. 

The' average price of corn here is twenty-five cents. 

We most respectfully solicit suggestions. D. E. 
Gardner. Marietta, Ohio, Jan, 1, 1849. 



Subsoil Plowing* 



I have made several experiments with the subtil 
plow, one or two of which I will state. In the spring 
of 1848, I subsoiled a strip of twenty feet in width 
through the middle of a field of Barley. At the time 
of cutting the grain I measured eight different pieces, 
each piece exactly the size of the other. I then cut, 
shelled and weighed each parcel separately. Four of 
the parcels were from the subsoiled part, and four from 
the part that was not subsoiled. The ground was all 
alike; the yield on the whole was rather slim, but the 
parcels that I kept separate, weighed one pound in ten 
more on the subsoiled part, than those did on the uii- 
subsoiled part. I endeavored to be as accurate and im- 
partial as possible. The Soil was dry and sandy. 

In the spring of 1846, I subsoiled a strip some four 

feet wide, through the middle of a field, and planted to 

potatoes. They all rotted badly — wens hardly worth 

I the digging. The weather was very hot and dry 
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through the samroer; the groxatd ao hard in the field 
that it was almost impossible to plow it, bat the part 
that was subsoiled, plowed at least one- third, if not 
one-half easier than the other. A Practical Faii> 
MjBft. Wettcketier Co., N. Y., Jan, 27, 1849. 



Cheeae-Makiiis in Virginia. 

Eds. CrLTivATOJt — I fear that a direot answer to 
the inquiries of your letter of the 6th inst., may place 
me in the false and anenviable position of '' the scholar 
attempting to play the teacher.'" Allow me, therefore, 
to give a portion of the history, with such an '' ae- 
oount " of my dairy as your inquiries propose to elicit. 

In the year 1846, several gentlemen of the county 
adjoining this in which I live, and Mr. Jno. C. Under- 
wood, of Herkimer county, in your state, determined 
to establish (each,) a dairy Uurm in this district of 
country. We began to purchase cows in the winter of 
1847, and aided by the kind exertions of Mr. Under- 
wood, we supplied ourselves with dairymen and uten- 
sib, from New- York, and commenced business the 
following spring. 

I was, fortunately, enabled by the kindness of Mr. 
Underwood, and the recommendation of Mr. A. L. 
Fish, of Herkimer, to secure the assistance of Mr. H. 
M. Mattison, of Herkimer, and to his energy, patience, 
and knowledge of his business, whatever credit for suc- 
cess we may be emitted to, is altogether to be attri- 
buted. 

In the winter of '47, we purchased our cows. Mine 
averaged me $11.48. I made my first cheese April 
20th, — twenty-one pounds — from 9 cows. The spring 
was cold and dry, the grass backward, the cows, 
picked up wherever we could procure them, calved 
irregularly — many very late — and of course, in so ir- 
regular a dairy I cannot calculate the average yield, 
as calculated in old established dairy countries. I give 
mine as yielded by the cows at the pail, believing that 
your object is, not to contrast the yield of Virginia 
dairies with the yield in New-Yock or New-England, 
but to draw forth facts which may enable northern 
men to form an opinion upon the relative advantages 
oflered by the north, and so far south, for dairying in- 
terests. 

On the 15th of May we milked 21 cows, and made 
53 pounds of cheese^feeding 2 bushels of shorts. On 
the 15th -June milked -40 cows, made 108 lbs., — fed 
three. bushels of shorts. July 15th, 52 cows, 123 lbs., 
fed three bushels shorts. Aug. 15th, 58 cows, 150 
lbs., fed four bushels shorts. The drouth, or rather its 
efiects, were felt until this time, after which the pas- 
turage continued fine through the season. Sept. 15th, 
51 cows, 139 lbs. Oct. 23d, 118 lbs., and commenced 
making butter. Nov. 15th, 43 cows, 87 lbs. of cheese. 
Dec. 30th, 34 cows, 34 lbs. of cheese; and by the Ist 
January, we had made 25,244 lbs. weight from the 
press. 

My cows averaged me in price, when bought, $1 1.48. 
I fatted on grass, after the 1st September, and sold in 
November, fifteen, at an average price of $20. We 
milked out of doors until about the first of November, 
when we got into our stable. The cheese-house we 
began to use in July. My cheese-house is 60 feet long 
by 26 feet wide. Water is conveyed to it in pipes 
under ground. The stable is 104 feet by 36 feet, with 
stanchions for 63 cows. The eows stand in the centre, 
with their tails towards each other. The space be- 
tween the rows of stanchions is 16 feet. The side 
alleys 10 feet each. There is a cellar 24 feet by 36, 
under the bam, for manure, which is delivered from 
the stable through trap doors in the floor. 

Through the year 1848 we kept 63 cows, and made 
34,000 lbs. of cheese. I cannot lay my hands on my 



dairyman's butter account for either year. We fed 
whey with the shorts, keeping but few hogs. But we 
raised 25 calves the first, and thirty the second year. 
The cows had a range of nearly 400 acres of pasture, 
with abundance of water. 

I established a second dairy last year, and shall es- 
tablish a third the coming spring. The second has 40 
cows, the third will have 63. The number of dairies 
in the adjoining county has been increased from three 
to six, and there is a great deal of land well adapted 
to the purpose. My neighbor, Lt. Col. Randolph, now 
offers for sale a farm of 316 acres, for $5,000, with a 
grist mill, and a meadow of 40 acres, about one milo 
from the village. 

Our dairymen are all from New- York. We use the 
dairy stove, (having been unable to procure a steamer,) 
and I believe the only variance from the New- York 
practice in making cheese, is to scald and salt rather 
higher, which we think is rendered necessary by the 
length of our summers. Rob't M. Masshall. Hap' 
py Creek, Va., Jan, 19, 1849. 

P. 8.— Our cows are considered by the northern 
dair3rmen who have seen them, as fairly averaging, in 
point of size and, appearance, with the dairies of the 
north. R. M. M. 



Eos. CuLTivATOB — So much has been said upon the 
necessity of keeping cattle warm in winter, that it 
might he supposed every farmer would have his barn 
warm and comfortable ; but as we call upon neighbor- 
ing farmers, we find many of their barns quite open, 
exposing their cattle to the wind and drifting snow. 
Many, doubtless, do not know how much more it costs 
to winter cattle in a cold bam than in a warm one, 
and that, at best, they oannot be made to thrive so 
well upon the same quality of food. The animal body 
acts as a furnace which must be supplied with fuel, and 
the greater the exposure to cold, the more fuel there 
must be to keep up thj heat. 

Capt. Parry, when wintering in the frigid regions, 
found his men lost their appetite for light food, and ate 
clear butter and grease, with a keen relish, and with- 
out the slightest inconvenience, and that their health 
and comfort required these articles of food in propor- 
tion as they were exposed to the rigor of the climate. 
Warmly clad travellers have found, to their great sur- 
prise, that the men in some of the northern tribes, who 
wear little clothing, will consume* daily ten pounds of 
flesh, besides eating as freely of tallow candles as we 
do of apples. So it appears, that shelter and clothing, 
to a certain extent, answer the purpose of food. If we 
apply this principle to the wintering of stock, it is ob- 
vious a great saving may be made in bay. The cattle 
in the barn are so many furnaces that must be kept 
heated. If the surrounding medium is cold, there must 
be more fuel, or -the cattle's flesh will be consumed to 
keep up the heat. The farmer, then, who has 20 tons 
of bay in a cold barn, may save at least one tenth of 
it, hy expending a small sum in making his stables 
warm ; and this saving he may make every year he 
fills his barn, besides having his cattle in a much bet- 
ter condition in the spring. 

Farmerc frequently buy hay in backward springs, 
paying high prices, when, if they had expended one- 
half of the money paid for the hay in fixing up their 
stables, they would have saved buying any hay, be- 
sides having their stables warm for future use. So the 
objection farmers sometimes make to repairing their 
barns,— that thoy are poor and in debt, — ^is the very 
reason why they should repair them. If they are pay- 
ing six per cent, interest on their stock, they can ill 
afford to lose twice as much more in keeping it. Cold 
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barns will make ^fatmtr poor; as well as his cattle. 
A merchant or mechanic would grow poor fast enoagb 
if he wasted ten per cent of his stock. No wonder, 
then, farmers grow poor who waste often more than 
ten per cent, of all their hay, by keeping their cattle in 
cold,^ open barns. The farmer had bettor sell a ton or 
two of hay, (if he cannot do it without,) and get some 
money to make his barn warm. 

We have seen cold stables made quite comfortable by 
boarding them up on the inside, three or four inches 
from the outside boards, and filling the intermediate 
space with straw. The front side of the stable should 
also be boarded up, leaving a space open to feed the 
cattle, which may be kept open or closed, according to 
the temperature of the weather. This is a very cheap 
method for those who cannot build new barns, or make 
thorough repairs upon old ones; and it is only necessa- 
ry to have it accomplished, that the farmer should go 
about it. It may be done at any season of the year, in 
fair weather or foul. Farmers, in what manner can 
you more profitably invest a few dollars? You have, 
perhaps, a warm kitchen, and find it much less expen- 
sive providing fuel for it than for a cold one, besides 
being much more comfortable for your family. You 
will find there is as much economy in having a warm 
barn, as in having a warm kitchen ; and although the 
comfort of your cattle is not to be compared with that 
of your family, yet it should not be forgotten. Could 
the dumb bnites speak, they would tell many sad tales 
of safiering; — ^yes, and they would argue f too, more 
fulingiy than ever a stump speaker could, in fa- 
vor of protection. Johk Turrs. Wardtboro*, Fif., 
Jan., 1849. 

Kentoeky Wild Lands* 



Eds. Cultivator — ^I saw a piece in a late Cultiva- 
tor under tliis head, praising the blue-grass pastures of 
Kentucky, and a careless reader might be left to infer 
that these wild lands would make such pastures. Too 
much praise cannot be bestowed upon the blue-grass 
pastures of Kentucky; and perhaps it may not be 
known abroad, that lands that will produce those first- 
rate pastures, are worth about fifty dollars an acre, 
whether in a wild or cultivated state. It is true there 
is much land in Kentucky that can be bought for ten 
cents an acre, and more than half the land in the state 
under ten dollars an acre. 

Some years ago I bought a large tract of mountain 
land, at what I supposed to be a very low price. This 
land has upon it the finest timber, rich beds of coal, 
and abundance of iron ore. But I thought when I 
bought it, I could make of it a fine grazing farm. I 
sowed upon a small part of il, abundance of various 
kinds of grass seeds. The blue-grass and clover took 
well and thrived tolerably. But the blackberry brier, 
sassafras, dogwood, oak, and hickory, took better, and 
grew so that I had to clear the land every year. After 
a few years I gave it up, and for ten years past it has 
not yielded me one cent in rent or profit. The timber 
would be valuable if it was in the right place ; so would 
the coal and iron be; but they are of no value there, 
because there are plenty of those articles in places that 
are more easily got at. If the timber was sawed into 
plank and lumber, it would cost as much to haul it 
to any place where it would sell, as it would bring. 
It is the same case with the coal, which would have 
to be was:oned seven miles over a bad road, and come 
in competition with coal mines upon the Kentucky 
river, with coal that is now sold at four cents a bushel. 

I think it probable that some of the Kentucky wild 
lands miiiht be made tolerable grazing lands for sheep, 
as the sheep would assist in keeping down the bushes. 
The bushes, if neglected one year upon my mountain 



land, would so overshadow the grass as to either kill 
it or render it so feeble as to make it worthless. The 
blue-grass succeeds best on tlie mountain slopes, below 
the limestone cliffs. The mountains upon my place 
are composed of limestone and sandstone rocks. The 
limestone occupies the first slope from the creek, and 
after passing up some distance the free-stono com- 
mences, and continues to the top of the mountain. The 
top of the mountain is generally capped with a perpen- 
dicular sandstone rock, varying from a few to several 
hundred feet high. Upon the top, where the ridge is 
level, the soil appears to me to be quite good for that 
region. I have made no experiment with the ridges, 
but suppose they will be found nearly as valuable for 
agricultural purposes as any part of the mountains. 

The mountains are generally easily fenced, as those 
perpendicular sandstone rocks will afford most of it. I 
am acquainted with localities where thirty pannels of 
fencing will inclose five hundred acres, with the assist* 
ance of the cliff'. Sam'l D. Mabtin. Near Colby^ 
ville, Ky., Jan. 3, 1849. 

Culture of Spring Wheat. 

Eds. Cultivator — Should you think the following 
method of raising spring wheat worth communicating 
to the public, it is at your service. My land is gene- 
rally a gravelly loam, some of it pretty dry. I plow 
meadows or pastures late in the fall or early in the 
spring; be sure it is well done. Go on to it before 
sowing with the harrow. Smooth it down well ; sow 
from four to -five pecks to the acre, (Black Sea wheat.) 
When the wheat is well up, sow on from 80 to 100 
lbs. plaster to the acre. I have never failed of raising 
from fifteen to 25 bushels per acre. There is one ad- 
vantage in Black Sea Wheat; it never rusts or amuts^. 
with me. 

Owing to the continual wet weather the past sea- 
son, while my wheat was filling, it was not so good as. 
usual, though I never had a better growth; but it* was 
badly lodged. Yield, about 18 bushels per acre. I' 
have been in the habit for several years, of raising 
nearly all my grain on an inverted sod. Always plas- 
ter — sometimes throw on manure, and harrow in with 
the grain. If the land is rich, this will cause the grain 
to grow too large. I consider that while the sod is 
undergoing the process of decomposition, it facilitates 
the growth of any kind of grain, almost, if not quite 
equal to any manure whatever. Acting upon this 
principle, I turn over pastures and meadows often, and 
think every time I do so, I add a dressing of manure.. 
Timothy Beahan. Burke, Franklin Co.,. N. F,, 
Jan. 16, 1849. 

Offspring of the Bnflalo and Domestic Cattle. 

In an article on the American bison or buffalo, in our 
January number, we said that there had been instances 
of its having bred with the domestic cattle, but that, 
so far as we learned, the hybrid offspring was incapa- 
ble of procreation. This, we believe, is the conclusion 
which has been generally held on the subject. Tw the 
purpose, however, of obtaining; positive information on 
the point, we wrote to Thomas Allen, Esq., of St. 
Louis, Mo., who has very kindly transmitted to us the 
following letter, which he received in answer to an in- 
quiry addressed to Col. O'Fallon. By this letter it 
will be seen that the progeny resulting from an union 
of the buffalo and domestic cattle, has proved fertile. — 
Eds. Cult. 

Dear Sir — I am just in receipt of your note of the 
16th, requestiiig information in relation to tlie.cross of 
the buffalo with our domestic cattle. I once owned a 
half-blood buffalo cow, with a calf by a common bull, 
but was unable to domesticate her, whicn I attempted 
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with the view of ascertaining how far the richness of 
her milk would compare with that of the domestic cow; 
its bag was quite small, as was its calf, which I raised 
to maturity. This cow with its calf, was brought to 
my farm with the greatest difficulty, from Jefferson 
county, in this State; hut some two months after, in 
attempting to confine her, for the purpose of milking 
her, she broke away from all the force I possessed, 
leaped my post and rail fence, and returned through 
the city to her place of nativity, some thirty miles dis- 
tant, leaving behind her calf. Hearing that she was 
there troublesome, I authorised her to be shot. My 
female buSaloes were inoflfensive, tame and gentle ; the 
males, when grown, were violent, vicious, and most 
dangerous ; would readily break through any of my en- 
closures, or gates, in pursuit of my cows, preferring 
them to the buffalo cows. 

In the course of twelve months, ten of my most va- 
luable cows and heifers, having died, incapable of par- 
turition; and my buffalo cows having also died from 
neglect or some other cause, I was induced to dispose 
of my bulls. No consideration would induce me again 
to own one. There cannot be a doubt that the cross of 
the buffalo with our cattle, is capable of procreation. 
J. O'Fallon. St. Louit, Mo.^ Dec. 8, 1848. 



Early PeaSi 



This is the time to prepare for raising early vegeta- 
bles. Hot-beds may be prepared for radishes, lettuce, 
cucumbers, tomatoes. Sec. Peas may be planted in the 
open air, on warm ground, any time this month. We 
shall not be likely to have frosts of sufficient severity 
to kill plants of this kind, after the ground has been 
fairly thawed and settled. The Prince jSlbert is con- 
sidered the best early variety of peas ; next to this, the 
Early Wathington, 

A writer in The HorticuUurut describes a mode of 
raising early peas, which is worthy of trial. He pre- 
pares troughs of rough boards, like a common sheep 
trough, eight feet long, and about eight inches wide at 
the top. These troughs are filled with good soil, and 
a row of peas planted in each of them. They are then 
placed in a green-house, or in a common hot- bed. His 
hot-bed frames are made in a cheap manner. He uses 
common cotton cloth instead of glass, for lights ; which 
it is stated are as good as glass for most purposes, and 
cost only a fifth as much. After the cotton is stretched 
on the frames, it is made transparent and durable by 
coating it with the following composition: " three pints 
best old boiled linseed oil, four ounces white resin, and 
one ounce sugar of lead. The oil and resin must be a 
little heated to make them mix, and the sugar of lead 
must be first ground with a little of the oil, and then 
mixed with the remainder .'' A coat of this composi- 
tion is given the canvass lights every season before 
using them. 

It is only for extra early peas that it is recommended 
to put the troughs in hot-beds or green-houses. The 
writer alluded to says — " For my main crop of early 
peas, which I start about the first of March, I use no- 
thing but the frame and the canvass lights which cover 
it. This gives warmth and shelter enough for peas; 
for a crop in the trough is growing every day with lit- 
tle or no attention, while in the open ground they have 
scarcely vegetated." 

The mode of transplanting from the trough is descri- 
bed as follows: '' As soon as the weather becomes mild 
and fine — say by the first of April, I prepare a spot in 
the kitchen garden, in which to transplant my early 
peas. This is very easily done by making a slight 
trench, just large enough to take in the whole trough — 
fill the earth up to the sides of the box, knock away 
the^nds, and then carefully drawing out the sides, 



press the mellow soil up to the earth in the trough, as 
the sides are drawn away. By watering the troughs 
beforehand, and doing the work nicely, the peas will 
never know they have been transplanted.'' It is said 
that peas may be obtained in this way two or three 
weeks earlier than can be grown wholly in the open air. 



Hnssey's Reaping tfachlne* 

In the Ohio Cultivator ^ I observed an article headed 
" Hitssey's Mowing and Reaping Machine — Hus$ey*$ 
Patent j^^ — ^In which the editor informs his readers, that 
the patent, covering my " cutting apparatus ^ expired 
a year agOj" and that any one can now build machines 
embracing that principle. Ketehum, in particular, who 
has copied my cutting apparatus in his mowing ma- 
chine, is urged to " go ahead." The editor is rather 
too fast; it is true that my original patent has expired, 
but the subject of its extension is now before Congress, 
and has been reported on favorably, and may probably 
become a law. It is also true that a patent was grant- 
ed to me in 1847, for an improvement in the cutting 
apparatus. This improvement is now considered indis- 
pensible, especially in mowing machines. As the im- 
provement last patented by me is embraced in Ketch- 
um*3 Machine, I do not see how he or any other person 
can ** go ahead " in building Hussey's Mowing or 
Reaping Machines, without infringing on my rights, 
unless they confine themselves to my original plan, 
which is now considered an old-time affair, out of fash- 
ion, and of little account, when my late improvements 
can be had. 

As the public appear to be uninformed on this mat- 
ter,' and liable to be misled by the article in the Ohio 
Cultivator, I deem it proper to make this statement, as 
well for the benefit of the public, as to relieve my pri- 
vate character from the imputation of fraud, with those 
who know me to be receiving compensation for my pa- 
tent right in the reaping machine. Obed Husset 
Baltimore, Jan, 16, 1849. 

Action of liUne* 



Hon. John Delafield, in his address before the 
Yates County Agricultural Society, made the following 
remarks in regard to the action of lime. They are 
worthy the attention of farmers. 

** Lime exists in plants in various proportions, vi?: — 
32 per cent of the ashes of oak wood is lime ; 27 per 
cent of the ashes of poplar is lime; 14 per cent of 
the ashes of peas is lime, and 4 per cent of the ashes 
of our wheat plant is lime. Lime is an essential con- 
stituent of wheat. It mwtt therefore be in our soils, or 
our wheat never can be matured. Lime therefore is a 
direct food for wheat, and so also for other plants. — 
This important element of our soils possesses several 
qualities, most essential and highly beneficial to the 
farmer. For instance, where applied to heavy clay 
soils, it renders them more open and easily worked, ad 
mitting the action of the atmosphere. 

^' In all soils containing the sulphate of iron, lime 
will decompose the sulphate of iron, and thereby form 
plaster of paris; a material well known. When we 
apply lime in its fresh or caustic state, it acts as a sol- 
vent, destroys the texture of matter in contact with it, 
or changes its nature. But when by exposure to the 
air this power is lost, and it becomes slacked, then it 
is food direct for plants. 

" Now as to the best method of using lime, farmers 
are not agreed; and with some hesitation I will state 
ray practice and give my reasons. We see and know 
that twenty bushels of wheat, if produced from a sin 
gle acre, will take from that acre about seven pounds 
of lime:— then as a bushel of lime weighs about 72 
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pounds in a caustic state, it will weigh when slacked, 
about 100 pounds by the absorption of water; there- 
fore one buthtl of lime is sufficient for fourteen acres 
of wheat or thereabouts, but as this supply is for one 
crop only, and as weeds and other vegetation will rob 
th^ wheut oC its due share, I would apply ten bushels 
to the acre, and feel that it is sufficient for four or five 
years. 

'* It is true that farraerff.in this country have applied 
from 60 to 100 bushels per acre, and there may occa- 
sionally be a farm where such a dose may do good, but 
more likely to do harm; at any rate, for the reasons 
above stated, it sc^ems a wasteful and expensive system. 
For light soils, I would recommend a mixture of lime 
smd muck, say one bushel of lime to a cubic yard of 
muck, applying 20 to 25 bushels of this mixture to an 
acre. But never mix lime with your manure heaps; 
this is a ruinous practice, because it expels from your 
manure its chief power ^ it destroys the ammonia, a 
salt wluch it is our aim to preserve.'' 



Herluliire Iloga* 



I have occasionally seen articles in your paper decrying 
the Berkshire hogs, principally on account of their want 
of size. To such people you may say, that I have a bar- 
row 3 years old, a full blood Berkshire, which will now 
weigh nearly 1000 lbs., live weight. He was weighed 
on the 3d of October, and then brought down 880; 
since which he has improved rapidly, and will doubt- 
less reach the above figures. I have had this breed for 
seven years pure, — descended from hogs brought from 
Albany and Buffalo, and a boar imported by Mr. Fahne- 
stock) of Pittsburgh, Pa., from England — (the latlcr a 
very large animal.) The stock have all been large and 
very profitable — ^vi'eighing at seven to ten months old, 
from 250 to 300 pounds. Several individuals have 
weighed over 400, and the sire of this present one 
reached 750. This is, however, much the largest I 
have yet raised. 

I regret exceedingly, that the breed is so unfashion- 
able here, that I shall be obliged to look for across from 
other stock. Wm. Little. Polatid, 0.. Jan., 1849. 



Protection of Working Horses— Hone Blankets. 

Eds. Cultivator — I am well aware, that I have 
chosen a subject, with reference to which, among far- 
mers, there exists almost an infinite variety of opinions. 

One will tell us, to keep work horses warm and com- 
fortable by meant of close etables : another says, let 
the stables be pretty airy — ^but, when necessary, blan- 
ket your horses. Another says, let your horses have 
cold t tolls, for they will endure the cold much better, 
when taken from the stable. But it strikes us, that 
the most proper stables for work horses, are those, the 
temperature of which, is about the same as the sur- 
rounding atmosphere; with the walls or ceiling so tight, 
that cold currents of air shall not be permitted to blow 
directly on a horse. 

There is little dannrer, I apprehend, of making sta- 
bles too tight, provided they are well ventilated above. 

When a horse has been out in a storm, either in the 
field or on the road, when be is brought into the stable, 
like to stand where the wind is continually blowing on 
hiro — no more than a laboring man who has come from 
the woods, in a cold stormy day, would like to have his 
either warm and sweaty, or cold and wet, he does not 
dinner table spread for him. in a bark shanty; and des- 
titute of fire. And besiides being unpleasant and un- 
comfortable, it is decidedly injurious and detrimental to 
the health of either man or beast. 

It is a great fundamental principle in the physical 
world, and a fact well known to every chemist, that 



evaporation, whether it takes place from organized or 
inorganic bodies — from animate or inanimate substan- 
ces, is a cooling process ; and therefore, when the bo- 
dies of animals arc exposed to wet and cold storms, 
they need to be protected from sufibring injury, from 
the powerful influence of evaporation. 

When I have been exposed to the wet storm, and my 
garments are filled with water, why do I not dry them 
on my person, instead of hanging them before the firef 
Simply because there would be danger of contracting 
cold. If I attempt it, I soon perceive that evapora- 
tion takes place so rapidly, and such a degree of cold 
is generated, that my physical system is in danger of 
receiving a shock, which it is not able to resist or en- 
dure without injury; consequently, when nature has 
aroused its most vigorous reactive energies, they being 
inadequate to counteract the poweful influence of eva- 
poration, it is obliged to yield to the preponderating in- 
fluence ; and to sufler the penalty of a violent physical 
law — a cold. But if I wrap myself .in a thick cloak or 
blanket, evaporation is immediately checked, and the 
danger of taking cold is very much lessened. 

Thus with the horse. Whenever he has been exer- 
cised so violently as to produce a profuse perspiration, 
he needs to be stationed where the wind will not blow 
upon him ; (as a current of air is one of the prominent 
causes which influence and increase evaporation) and 
he needs to be covered with a blanket, until his hair 
has become so dry that he is not in danger of taking 
cold. 

I know that there are many beings, who pretend to 
possess claims to humanity, who advocate that animals 
— horses, cattle and sheep, arc so constructed that they 
can endure the exposure to cold and storms, and ihe 
sudden transitions from heat to cold, without injury; — 
but let the advocates of this theory prosecute their la- 
bors during a cold and storni>' day, without warming 
themselves by a fire; and at night lie down u|X)n a cold 
couch of straw, in an apartment where a grxnl share 
of the window panes have been broken out — while old 
Boreas " tunes his harp high;" and prolongs his wintry 
notes louder and colder, and heaps the chilling snow upon 
their thin covering; and then tell us, whether or not, 
such exposures endanger their health. Then let them 
tell us, whether or not, the howling storms of midnight 
are injurious to the flesh and blood of which dumb beasts 
are made. 

When I commenced farming operations by myself, 
the stable in which I kept my span of horses, during 
the first winter, was quite open and airy — just right as 
many thought and said, to make animals tough ; and 
the consequence was, my horses, which were young 
and high spirited, now. a good part of the time, ap- 
peared much indisposed. As the spring approached, 
each one of them run at the nose, and coughed almost 
incessantly. I doctored them for the distemper, stran- 
gles and the heaves; and when all means proved to be 
of no desirable efliciency, I began to inquire after the 
cause of their indisposition ; and I deliberately came to 
the conclusion, that for the future, my horses should be 
better protected from the cold wind and storms. Ac- 
cordingly, I built a new stable, and made the walls 
tight enough for a store room ; and since I have kept 
my horses in this stable, they have kept in better con- 
dition — have eaten less feed, could endure the cold 
much better — and have not contracted such violent 
colds. I also made a couple of Horse Blankets, of 
which no teamster should be destitute. I purchased 
two worsted blankets, about two yards and a-half long 
and a yard in width ; and lined or covered them with 
strong cotton factory, which was two yards wide and 
two and a-half long. These were then extended on 
the barn and painted. After they had become suflli- 
ciently dry, a crupper, a wabt belt and breast straps 
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were sowed on them, and more comfortable blankets 
lor hones I never saw. If a horse is obliged to stand 
in the storm, as is frequently the case, covered with 
sach a blanket, he is kept dry and comfortable. 

They are, also, an article of great durability. Six 
years ago, I made a pair for my horses; and I have 
Dsed them with my team, summer and winter to ride 
on, and they will last six years more. 

Perhaps India rubber cloth, lined with such worsted 
or woolen blankets, would subserve quite as good a 
purpose as oil-cloth i — but it is doubtful whether, with 
harsh usage, they would be as durable. 

If farmers would be careful to make their stables 
more comfortable during the winter season, and to pro- 
Tide such blankets as have been recommended for their 
horses, when they ar6 obliged to stand in the cold wind 
or storm, they would not contract such violent colds; 
which too often terminate in the heaves, or lay a foun- 
dation for some disease, from which 'the animal never 
recovers. S. Ed'wds Todd. Lake Ridge, Tompkim 
Co,, N. Y. 

To Confine Hogs in a Wagon to remove them. 

Hogs may be removed almost any distance in wagons 
without injury, by having a leather strap buckled tight 
round their bodies immediately back of the fore legs, 
to whioh another strap or rope is to be attached, to ex- 
tend from the lower part of the body of the hog, to the 
bottom of the wagon, where it is to be made fast, and 
sufficiently long to enable the animal to stand up or lie 
down at pleasure. 

By the more common method of drawing their feet 
together and having them tied tightly with a cord, they 
often suffer injury from lameness, beside the uncomfort- 
able position in which it places them. P. S. Bur' 
lington Co., N, /., Jan, 29, 1849. 



Cultivation of Potatoen. 



Eds. Cultivator—-! cultivate the Mercer potato as 
ibllows. I prepare the ground in autumn by ridging in 
yard manure. In the spring, as soon as the frost is out, 
I split these ridges and cross plow plain. I then bring 
on half-rotted (or more) yard manure and ashes in com- 
post, and deposit this in heaps; the rows of heaps be- 
ing five feet distant. These heaps are then spread to 
the breadth of two feet, and immediately ridged op. 
The ground between the ridges is then harrowed, and 
then furrowed out with a light machine, drawn by a 
single horse, having three large cultivator formed 
blades, at distances of one foot. This makes three 
deep drills, distant from each other 12 inches. A mah 
then follows with gypsum and charcoal -dust, which is 
thickly sown. The sets or cuttings are then planted 
eight inches distant in the drills. These are all cover- 
ed at once by a hand drag with teeth of such a form and 
size as will well cover the sets, and drawn by two men 
walking on each side of this bed of drills. Before the 
plants break. ground, these beds are raked with iron- 
beaded rakes and teeth H inch long. This is a quick 
operation. 

When the plants are well up, they are gypsumed; 
and when they are still upright, and before they begin 
to fall, the ridge of covered manure between the beds 
is split, and this earth and manure is taken up by the 
spade or shovel, and evenly spread amongst the pota- 
toes in the bed, to the depth of two or three inches. 
After this operation, the space occupied by the ridge is 
planted out to cabbages, at three feet in the row. This 
is the whole cultivation which the potatoes receive. 

It is absolutely necessary in this mode, in cutting the 
potatoes (or planting, that the root and the sprout end 
of the potato should be thrown aside, otherwise they 



will not come up together, and in consequence will ve- 
ry much impede the raking and after culture. 

Having refused the ends, I halve the middling sized 
potatoes, and quarter the vei^ largest. These cuttings, 
I thoroughly di^ by spreading in the sun for several 
days before planting. I never mind how early I plant. 
If I could get a chance, I would do it in February. By 
this method, I raised 300 and 310 bushels of Mercer 
potatoes to the acre, not mentioning the cabbages. In 
this mode, the ground is kept mellow and light, for 
there is no foot of man or beast set upon the bed after 
it is furrowed. The potatoes turn of uniform size, if 
the season is good, and the bed is a perfect mass of 
well formed roots; and there is not a quarter of the 
weeds commonly seen in pqtato crops. Yeoman. 
Middletown, Ct., Feb., 1849. 



Tariety of Indian Com* 

Mr. A. G. MooDT, of Smithfield, Isle of Wight Co., Va. 
writes us that be has a kind of corn, called the '* South * 
Oregon corn," which he thinks more valuable than any 
kind he has before cultivated. This corn, it is stated, 
was brought into notice by the late President Harri- 
son, who received it from the southern part of Oregon, 
in 1839. Mr. M. describes it as follows: '^ It is bright 
yellow ; the ears long, with from 16 to 24 rows of grains 
to the ear; grains from half an inch to three-fourths of 
an inch in length, and very often longer; cob red, and 
of small size; stalk i-emarkably thick. The variety 
resists the drouth better than any I have noticed be- 
fore." Mr. M. states that he has tried this corn two 
years, and he thinks it will yield thirty per cent, more 
than any kind he has cultivated. He says ''it is an 
early variety, and thinks would suit the northern farm- 
ers admirably." In relation to this, we will remark, 
that it evidently (from the description,) belongs to what 
is called the southern or " dent" class, and would not, 
probably, be early enough for our latitude. It is, no 
doubt, a very good variety for regions to which it is 
adapted, though we see nothing strikingly different, 
(except the extraordinary length of the grains,) from 
the yellow red-cob corn that is raised in the southerly 
part of Ohio and in Kentucky. Mr. M. has some of 
the seed for sale, at two dollars a bushel. 



Composts-^Cheap Manure* 

Eds. Cultivator — You ask about my compost heap. 
I live in a large manufacturing town, with a population 
of 12,000 or more. I have a cart with a tight box, 
holding 36 square feet. I send this cart out with my 
oxen, and give the parties driving and filling it 75 
cents for a full load of night soil ; having first made a 
basin of dry marsh mud, of which I have abundance, 
into which this night soil is emptied. We have several 
large founderies, that use much charcoal ; the dust they 
cannot burn. This dust they give to me; and it only 
costs me cartage to bring it to my night soil. Again, 
we have several large factories, that use anthracite 
coal. I take from them their sifted ashes; this costs 
me nothing but carting. 

Again, we have other factories that use half coal, 
half wood. For these ashes, I give one cent per bushel. 
Now I mix all these ingredients into a home-manufac- 
tured poudrette. I ought to have said, that to each 
load of night soil I add one bushel of "Plaster of Paris, 
which, with the charcoal dust and plaster, will render 
it inodorous. 

Next, I buy oyster shells at 2\ cents per bushel ; 
burn them with cedar bush, from a mountain lot I own. 
One bushel of shells makes two of lime; but I cover 
the heap with an equal quantity of marsh mud, which, 
in (hot, is a species of turf. And here I have a large 
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source of cheap manure, at one cent per bushel. As 
for anthracite coal ashes, I am satisfied that on all mj 
lands they are useful, particularly for a top-dressing 
for fruit trees; and on clay lands, they act mechanic- 
ally in opening the soil, so that air can get down to 
the roots of plants. 

Our soil is a red decomposed sand-stone; and lime 
acts most beneficially on it. I prefer small doses, say 
40 bushels of slaked lime per acre, repeated every two 
or three years, with a bushel of Plaster of Paris per 
acre each year. I have found the waste of a flax-mill, 
after 12 months' decomposition, very valuable manure. 
L. L. T. Ntvo Jerteyj 24th /antMiry, 1849. 

S[|)e iJtterinarg Wtfavtintnt 

Diseasea of Sheep* 

ScouBs AND Stk£tch£8. — A Correspondent (R. G.,) 
of Jefiferson county, Ohio, wishes some information in 
reference to the cure of these diseases. He states that 
a neighbor of his has lost 75 out of 150 of his last 
year's lambs. It is said — '^ the disease was. perhaps, 
in the first place, induced by feeding on green frosted 
oats and clover, late in the fall. Their food and loca- 
tion have been frequently changed. The remarks, di- 
rections and remedies, by Mr. Morrell, have been ob- 
served and carefully attended to, but without any good 
effect. Once every day he selects from the main flock 
all those having any indications of the disease; and 
most generally his patience is again taxed the succeed- 
ing day in like manner. They sink down and die 
within a few days after the attack." 

As to the stretches, our correspondent states that it 
'^is troublesome, and fatal, amongst those flocks closely 
yarded, and fed exclusively on dry feed. However va- 
luable Mr. Morrell's book on sheep may be, (and I ee- 
teem it vtUuabUf) yet, in regard to his prescriptions for 
the above diseases, we have not found them of any 
value. In this latter complaint, the food becomes dry 
and compact in that part of the internal structure called 
the manyplus. And I have always found that the 
quantity of medicine necessary to act as an opiate on this 
diy mass, will kill the animal. If I am mistaken, I 
will take it kindly to be set right. A valuable sugges- 
tion which I have seen, perhaps in Mr. Morrell's book, 
b to feed pine tops. Those who are located where 
they can obtain them, by feeding once or twice a week, 
will not, as I now believe, be troubled with this com- 
plaint. At first, the sheep will reject the pine tops, 
or, at least, eat sparingly; but by keeping them before 
them, they will soon grow fond of them." 

We should be glad to receive the suggestions of thope 
who are acquainted with this subject. The feeding of 
pine and hemlock boughs, we have formerly practiced, 
and think it to be useful. Ed. 



Hoove in Cattle* 



In a late number of the Cultivator I have read an 
elaborate article on *' Hoove" in cattle. The first time 
I ever saw the disease was four years since, when a 
valuable short horned bull was affected. I first ob- 
served it about sundown one evening, when they were 
about stabling the other cattle. The persons then in 
the yard could not account for or explain the cause of 
the swelled appearance of the animal. I went to the 
house and resorted to the books, and discovered it was 
the " Hoove." The remedies recommended were not 
ingredients which the farmer keeps about him. About 
3 o'clock, P. M., next day, I thought to look at ray 
bull, and found him swelled to an alarming size. I 
then sought my manager, an Irishman ; and on seeing 



the animal, he asked |ne if I had a bottle of gin, or 
** apple-jack. " I brought him a bottle of good Holland. 
He led the bull out by the chain, affixed to a ring in 
his nose, tied on about a yard of rope, took him to a 
tree, and brought his head up nearly vertically, by 
throwing the rope over a projecting limb. I poured 
the contents of the bottle down his throat, and in two 
hours he was entirely relieved. In one other case I 
administered apple spirits, and succeeded in curing the 
animal. I believe it will be effectual in all cases; and 
is a remedy almost always to be readily procured. A 
Plain Farmer. Patereon^ N. /., 1849. 

We have given spirits with good results, in cases of 
hoove; but in the incipient stages, we have found al- 
kalies, as mentioned in the article referred to, a better 
remedy- Eds. 

^n0tDer0 to Corresponbents. 

Feedino Cows. — ^D. M. To obtain the greatest 
quantity of butter from cows, in the winter season, we 
should prefer feeding them on early -cut hay, which had 
been well cured. In addition to the hay, we would 
give some meal. The kinds you mention, corn, oats, 
and buckwheat, are good. We would mix them in 
equal proportions, and feed each cow from three to six 
quarts per day, in two parcels, one in the morning and 
the other in the evening. 

Mr. Cri spell's Farming. — ^** A Subscriber," Frede- 
rick, Md. In further answer to your inquiry noticed 
in our January number, we are informed by Mr. Cris- 
pell that he had 20 acres* in com which produced 1 ,400 
bushels; 7 acres in rye (on corn-ground,) produced 49 
bushels; 15^ acres rye on fallow ground, 417 bushels; 
10 j acres oats, 300 bushels; 2\ acres wheat, 30 bush.; 
} acre flax, 8 bu. seed; 2 acres potatoes, 290 bu.; 32 
acres meadow, 80 tons hay; 18 acres clover, (pastured) 
kept 25 head of cattlo, from 20th May to 1st Septem- 
ber. Mr. C. says — " from the above, compared with 
my account of sales, it will be seen that I reserved for 
seed, keeping stock, and for family use, 500 bushels 
corn, 167 bushels rye, 100 bushels oats, 8 bushels 
wheat, 30 tons hay, 80 bush, potatoes, about 100 lbs. 
flax, and all ray corn-stalks, except 10 loads. The . 
number of cattle wintered was 29 ; horses and colts six ; 
hogs ten." 

Mocha Koos. — S. B. H. Providence, R. I. The 
variety of swine to which the name of '* Mochoj* (pro- 
perly Mocha,) has been given, are said to have sprung 
from a boar introduced from the island of Mocha, off 
the copst of Chili. We are not aware that there are 
any full-bloods in the country. We have several times 
seen those which had more or less of the blood. They 
are not large, but small-boned, and fatten easily. We 
do not know that they possess any superiority over 
crosses of the Chinese, or various oilier breeds. 

Mustard. — D. A. W. East Dorset, Vt. A deep 
rich loam is best for this crop. The method practiced 
on the Muskingum riVer, Ohio, is to sow the seed (by 
drill or hand,) in rows, two feet apart one way — the 
plants to be thinned to a foot apart in the rows. The 
crop to be kept clean while growing. The produce per 
acre is from ten to fifteen bushels, though as much as 
seventeen or eighteen bushels have been raised. 

Devon Bull. — S. M. N., Marlborough, Mass. We 
do not know where you could exchange your bull. If 
you conclude to obtain another, we would refer you to 
George Patterson, of Baltimore; L. Hurlbut, of 
Winchester, Ct.; R. Cowles, Farmington, Cl.; and 
E. Phinney, Lexington, Mass. 

Rte Meal foe Milch Cows. — S. Y. S. Chester, 
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N. Y. We are unable to point to anjr analysis show* 
ing the value of rye compared with Indian corn, for the 
production of milk. But we have found rye meal 
mixed with cut hay, an excellent article for feeding 
milch cows. 

Improvement or Sandt Plains. — C. E.N. , South 
Berwick, Me. Clay, ashes, decomposed or rotten ma- 
nure, with clover, will probably prove the best means 
of improving this soil. Plaster is useful in situations 
where it will act. This can be ascertained by trial. 

Corn and Cob-Crusher. — B. F. C, Rising Sun, 
Ya. Freeborn's mill can be operated by two horses, 
and will grind corn or corn and cob into coarse feed. 
Price, $35. 

Black Sea Wheat.— R. G., Willett, N. Y. We 
think this kind of Wheat maintains its superiority for 
hardiness and productiveness. Il is considered a surer 
crop than most kinds of spring wheat. It is for sale 
at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, at $2 per 
bushel. 

Sunflowers. — L. B., Lexington Heights, N. Y. A 
deep loam is best for sunflowers. The seed may be 
planted in hills, after the ground has been prepared, as 
for corn, about five feet apart. When the plants are 
up a few inches, they should be thinned to three in a 
hill, and when they are a foot high, all but one should 
be pulled up. The ground should be kept clean with 
the cultivator. There are two varieties; one of which 
bears several flowers on branches of the same stalk, 
and the other a single large flower on the top of the main 
stalk. The latter is best. The seed is good for poul- 
try, and for sheep. We have heard of 40 to 50 bushels 
being produced on an acre. 

WomteWt (ffconomg, Reripea, Ut. 

Bread Pudding. — I noticed in the January number 
of ** The Cultivator," a polite invitation to Farmers' 
wives and daughters to furnish for publication forms 
and recipes for cooking. My wife is neither a farmer's 
wife nor a farmer's daughter, but she has 8ome taste in 
culinary aflairs. For desert this noon, we had a '* bread 
padding," which I thought so nice as to inquire into 
the method of preparation. She sends you the fol- 
lowing: 

Take bits of dry bread — sufficient quantity to absorb 
three pints of milk, and form a smooth thick batter; 
add a piece of butter (melted) the size of a hen's egg, 
two beaten eggs, and the grated rind of a lemon. 
Bake about three-quarters of an hour. Eat with sugar 
and butter. J. B. Springfield, Feb. 6, 1849. 

Eds. Cultivator — My wife sends a few recipes: 

A Seasonable Hint — Snow Cream. — Take any 
quantity of cream, varying according to the number 
designed to partake — say a pint, more or less. Add 
pore snow, i. e., snow free from ice or hail, until of a 
proper consistence; stir in pulverized white (brown 
will do) sugar, sufiicient to sweeten it. Apply a few 
drops of essence of lemon, vanilla or rose water. Eat 
before melted. Thia is superior to ice-cream, and ac- 
cessible to any farmer, and a very innocent luxury. 

To Manufacture Kisses. — Beat whites of three 
or four eggs to stiff* froth ; add one-half pound pulve- 
rized white sugar, and a few drops of essence of lemon. 
Of this, drop a teaspoonful on white paper, and place 
on buttered tins, and dry in a moderately heated stove. 
Cool and eat. 

Mock Chicken Pie. — Boil common potatoes— sea- 
son highly with salt and pepper; some prefer a little 
thyme or summer-savory. Pour milk over them, and 
stir till of a moderate paste ; fill a pie dish with crust 
below and above the contents. Some strew pieces of 



pork through it. Bake in an oven, and serve hot. A 
single crust, filled and doubled, is called tnrn-overs, 
L. T. DuFF ELL. JacksonvUie, N. J., Feb, 7, 1849. 

Sljricultnral 0ocietk0. 

Delaware State Ag. Society. — A conrention 
has lately been held, and a society organized in this 
state. Peter F. Causey, President; John D. Dilworth, 
H. Ridgely, T. P. MoColley, Vice-Presidents; Man- 
love Hayes, Jr., Rec. Secretary; A. M. Higgins, W. 
Duhamel, P. N. Rust, Corresponding Secretaries; Wm. 
Burton, Treasurer. 

Jefferson County, N. Y. — Officers for 1849. 
Moses Eames, President; E. S. Massoy, Secretary ;0. 
N. Brainard, Treasurer. At the last meeting of this 
society, premiums were awarded on the oat crop as 
follows; first premium, 110 bushels per acre; second, 
90 bushels per acre. 

Cayuga County, N. Y. — C. Gridley, President; 
John B. Dill, Secretary; C. Parsons, Treasurer; with 
one Vice-President for each town in the county. The 
Society is in a flourishing condition. 

Niagara County, N. Y. — Erastus Hurd. Presi- 
dent; A. H. Moss, Lookport, Secretary. This society 
proposes to procure a lot on which to erect buildings 
and other necessary fixtures, for the purpose of holding 
the exhibitions of the society. 

Oneida County, N. Y. — Henry Rhoades, President; 
Plyment Mattoon, Rob't Waterman,. Vice-Presidents; 
L. T. Marshall, of Vernon, Secretary; A. G. Gridley, 
Treasurer. Premiums were awarded at the annual 
meeting of this society for the following crops; 48 
bushels winter wheat, 30 do springwheat, 83 bushels 
oats, 54 bushels barley, 114 bushels Indian corn, (four 
other crops of corn from 89 to 98 bushels,) 54 bushels 
buckwheat, 1324 bushels carrots, each grown on 1 acre. 

Cortland County, N. Y. — Peter Walrod, Presi- 
dent; Charles Taylor, Alfred Chamberlain, Moses 
Kinney, Chauncy Morgan, Vice-Presidents; Geo. J. J. 
Barber, Secretary; Amos Hobart, Cor. Secretary; Ira 
Bowen, Treasurer. This society paid premiums for 
the following crops; 87 bushels Indian corn, 82| bush, 
oats, 720 bush, rnta-baga, each raised on one acre; 
also for 136 j bushels carrots, raised on an an eigth ef an 
acre, 'being 1092 bushels per acre, also a second pre- 
mium for carrots, for a crop at the rate of 900 bushels. 

Rensselaer County, N. Y. — E. N. Pratt, Presi- 
dent; Wm. Buswell, George Vail, Abram Van Tuyl, 
Alex. Walsh, Isaac Tallmadge, Daniel Fi^h, Joseph 
Haswell, Joshua S. Lewis, B. B. Kirtland, Z. P. Bur- 
dick, George T. Dennison, George W. Glass, James 
Turner, John Mesick, James T. Davis, Richard J. 
Knowlson, Dennis Belding, Vice-Presidents; John J. 
Viele, Recording Secretary; John Fitch, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; Frs. N. Mann, Treasurer. 

Norfolk County, Mass. — An agricultural society 
has recently been organized in this county. The offi- 
cers are — Marshal P. Wilder, President; Chas. Fran- 
cis Adams, Samuel D. Bradford, Ebenczer Burgess, 
Benjamin V. French, Cheever Newhall, Josiah L. 
Richardson, Vice-Presidents; Edward L. Keycs, o. 
Dedham, Recording Secretary; Edgar K. Whittaker, 
of Needham, Corresponding Secretary; Enos Ford, 
Treasurer. A committee was chosen to collect funds 
for the society. The followinsf donations were ob- 
tained, viz: From Chas. F. Adams. $300; Marshall 
P. Wilder, $100; B. V. French, $100; Aaron D. 
Williams, $100, and $270 from subscription members, 
at $5 each. Different towns were picdrrcd to raise the 
following sums: Roxbury, $500; Dorchester, $400, 
Needham, $100; Quincy, $100; Dedham, $300; Do 
ver, $50; Wrentham, $200; Millon, $100. 
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CoHMiryicATioKS have been received, since our last, 
from E. C. Frost, W. C. W., Wm. Freeland, F. Hol- 
brook, J. S. Pettibone, John Tufts, Rob't. M. Mar- 
shall, Wm. Little, P. S., Yeoman, Agricola, Practical 
Farmer, D. 6. Williams, J. L. Childs, A Book Far- 
mer, Timothy Beaman, Prof. E. Emmons, A. 6. 
Moody, Wm. Bailey, Subscriber, Prof. Robert Peter, 
J. McKinstry, H. C, W.,Dennis Johnson, Dean, James 
Eaton, R. G., Isaac Hildreth, F. Holbrook, A. Wan- 
ler, A Farmer's Dauehter, Chlis. Belts, S. H. Reed, 
Chas. E. Norton, S. T, Duffell, N. P. A., B. A. Hall, 
J. B. Dill, Pennepack, W. C. B., J. J. Craijr, W. A. 
Tryon, P. S. Bunting, S. Gillespie, A. C. Richards, 
W. R. W., G. A. Hanchett, P. Wing, O. P. H. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received, since 
our last, as follows: — Geographical Memoir upon upper 
California, with a map of Oregon and California, by 
J. C. Fremont, from Hon. J. W. Bradbu&t, U. S. 
Senate. — Report of the Ohio Pomological Convention 
for 1848. Elements of Agriculture, for the use of 
Schools, translated from the French, by F. G. Skinner, 
and Sheep Husbandry in the South, by H. S. Randall, 
from J. S. Skinneh, Esq. — Judge Beatty's Essays on 
the Agriculture of Kentucky, from Lewis Sandekb, 
Esq. — Proceedings of the Penn. Hort. Society, and list 
of premiums for 1849, from Thomas Hancock, Esq. — 
Catalogue of Western Reserve College for 1848-9. — 
Transactions Essex (Mass.) Ag. Society for 1848, 
from J. W. Proctor, Esq. — Report of the Boston 
Water Commissioners, on the material best adapted for 
water pipes, from Prof. Horsford. — The Safety Mask, 
or Prophylactic Protector from diseases produced by 
contagion, infection, or malaria, by John Lewts, of 
Kentucky, the inventor, from the author. — Catalogue 
of the Mount Airy Ag. Institute, from the Principal, 
John Wilkinson, Esq. — Flower seeds, from T. Reid, 
Little Fort, 111. 

Hf^ We tender our grateful acknowledgments to our 
Numerous correspondents, for the liberal contributions 
with which we have been favored the present winter. 
Some of them, of course, must be delayed; but we beg 
our friends, whose favors are laid over for a month or 
two, not to consider that it is done becau.se we consider 
their favors less valuable than those published. We 
endeavor to make a fair selection for each month, so 
that one number shall about equal the others. Among 
the papers filed for our next No., are those of Prof. 
Peter and Dr. Martin, of Kentucky — Mr. J. S. Pet- 
tibone, Mr. J. M^KiNSTRY, H. C. W., Pennepack, 
and many shorter ones, for " The Farmer's Note Book," 
and other departments of the paper. 

Premiums. — Ih our next, we shall publish a list of 
the persons, to whom our premiums for subscribers, re- 
ceived previous to the 20th of March, are awarded. 

Nursery Catalogiteb. — It would give us pleasure 
to comply with the requests of our friends for these 
Catalogues, were it in our power j but wc have not had 
a copy from any nursery for a long time. 

Hereford Beef. — We lately saw five head of fine 
Hereford cattle, owned and fattened by Mr. Edward 
Wells, of Johnstown, N. Y. There were four steers, 
coming four years old, and one row. They were all 
from (he former herd of Messrs. Corning and Sotham. 
The steers were reared in the ordinary way, on hay 
and grass, and have • only been stall-fed about three 
months. They are large and well-shnped, and have 
fattened remarkably well for the time they have been 
feeding. The cow has been an excellent breeder, but 
has become somewhat in years, and having failed to 
have a calf last season, it was thought best to fatton 



her. The fine condition of these animals supported tWb 
high character which the Herefords maintain in Eiiff. 
land, for beef. Mr. Wells has several choice breeo* 
ing animals of this breed. 

*' North American Pomological Convention.'' 
'—A circular has been issued by " the Committee of 
the North American Pomological Convention," which 
has been supposed, by many persons who have received 
it, to have emanated from the New- York State Agri- 
cultural Society, as we learn from several totters from 
gentlemen to whom it was addressed; and we see by 
the Cleveland Herald, that Professor Kirtland. in 
declining the appointment conferred upon him by that 
circular, alludes to the appointment as having been 
made by " the N. Y. State Ag. Society.*' Under these 
circumstances, it is proper that we should say that the 
New- York State Ag. Society had nothing to do with 
the circular in question, nor with the appointment of 
the committees named therein; nor do we suppose it 
to be the intention of the State Ag. Society to extend 
its operations beyond the limits of the State. 

Albany Agricitltural Warehouse. — By the ad- 
vertisement of H. L. Emery, it will be seen that he 
has re-established himself at the spacious new building 
lately erected on the site of the Townsend House, 369 
Broadway. He has here collected a large assortment 
of implements, all of which are entirely new, and of 
the most approved construction. He is therefore pre- 
pared to supply every article in his line of trade, at the 
shortest notice. Farmers visiting the city, will find 
the establishment worthy their attention. 

Chemical Manure. — Attention is invited to the 
advertisement of the " George Bommer Manure Com- 
pany,*' in this paper, who contemplate, it will be seen, 
furnishing farmers and gardeners with a superior article 
of conoentrated manure. It is a subject with which 
Mr. B. has been long familiar, and if he shall succeed 
in furnishing an article of good and uniform quality, 
there must be a large demand for it. i 

Sale of Ayrshire Cattle. — We invite attention 
to Mr. Bement's advertisement in this number, of his 
Ayrshire stock. Several of the animals oflered have 
taken premiums at the shows of the N. Y. State Ag. 
Society. The Ayrshires are a good breed for the dai- 
ry, and better adapted to light soils than the Short- 
horns. 

Lawrence Scientific School.— This school, which 
is attached to Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., 
continues in successful operation. The second term for 
the year 1848-M9, commences on the first of March, 
and will end on the 14th of July. Prof. Horsford 
will lecture upon Theoretical and Experimental Che- 
mistry twice a week, from the second of April to the 
close of the term. Excursions will be made in term 
time to manufacturing establishments in the neighlior- 
hood, where the practical application of chemistry to 
the arts may be observed. Prof. Horsford will con- 
tinue to receive special students to the course of ex- 
perimental instruction in Chemistry, who will give 
their attendance in the laboratory from 9 o'clock A. M. 
to 5 o'clock P. M. The course will be modified to 
meet the wants of those designing to pursue practical 
analysis, manufnctnring, metallurgy, medicine, engi- 
neerinsr, agriculture, or instruction, and proportioned 
in duration to the objects and previous acquisitions of 
the student. 

Prof. Agasbtz will lecture on Zoology; Prof. Wy- 
man on Com. Anatomy and Physiology; Prof. Gray 
on Botany and Vegetable Physiology; Prof. Webstek 
on Mineralogy and Geology. For particulars inquire 
of Prof. E. N. Horsford, Cambridge, Mass. 

Death of a Friend of Agriculture. — The 
I Maine papers mention the demise of Payne Winoat«, 
I Esq., of Hallowell, Me. He was a close student of 
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I rendered the cotnmu nit; important twnefili, — though 
lubaring for yean nndnr infirm health. A letter latel] 
receiTed from Jamei L. Child, Eaq., of Angnsta, that 
DDticet hi> deaCb; "Our old friend Payne Wingaie, u 
in hit gravi — qnite a loss, I aisure you, to HTeral of 
hb, wbo often Tisiled him, to talk OTer matters and 
thioga in general, toacluDg the interetti of sgricul- 

0^ We hear with much regret, of the d««tb of 
Mr. Thohab Noble, of Mawilon, Ohio. Mr. N. waa 
one of the beat and most ■uceerarul faimera with whom 
we hare erer been acqnainled. He wai an Engliib- 
man, bat had resided on ibe farm where be died for 
(CTeral yean, and had been of great adTantage to the 
■ection by the exoellent examples he gsTe in the Tsri- 
oiu departments of hnabaodry. His name will be 
recollected a> an oocaiional oorreipoodeDt of the Cnl- 

0^ Abont a page of " Monthly NoEioee," ore oe- 
ceuarily deferred til] next month. 
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To Nnrserymeiiy Gardeners, and Horticulturists 

general If* 

THE fubsoriber, for many yenrn ngcnl of ihe Highland Nurse- 
ries of Newburjfli, haviiior withdrawn from other eng-afl^e> 
inent«, ha< now devoted him*elf to the Commission Business, and 
intends ffiving special attention to the Nurser>Mnen, Gardeners 
and Horticulturists of ihe country generally. 

His arrangements for a regulnr correnpondence with agents in 
Euro|x: will be innnediately completed, and prompt attention al- 
ways given to the receiving good* from, and the forwarding goods 
to Kurope. 

He wilt also receive for sale, consignments of seeds or other 
good«. liiey may have to dispone oC, and nitend to the transoction 
of any business here or in Europe, with which they may entrust 
him. There being no such agency in llie city, he hopts, by a 
strict aiteniion to their inii»resis. to n nder liis services valuable, 
Olid respectfully solicits their patronage. 

RtfeTtnce9—\. J. Downing, Eso., and A. Saul tt, Co., Newburgh; 
H. Ucid, Murray Hill, N. Y.. and ElizHbethtown, N. J. 

GEO G. 8EIEPPARD, 
143 Maiden Lajie, New-Vorlc. 

N. B. Orders for Russia Mats, for Budding or Packing, immedi- 
ately supplied. New-York, March 1, 1849./~2t. 

Fruit Trees. 

'pHE subscriber would announce to the public that he has for 
*■ sale at his nussery, a general assortment of Fruit Trees, em- 
bracing nearly all of the choicest kinds, all of which have been 
obtained from the most reliable sources, or from bearing trees of 
Well known varieties, ajid propagated with his own hands iu the 
moM careful manner j and a large quantity have been proved on 
his owu grounds. Hia stock of apples especially, is unusually 
large aiid fine, and will be sold at reasonable prices, witlt a liberal 
discount to nurserymen and venders of trees. Persons at a great 
distance, wanting snoaU trees, will be supplied at a correspouding 
price. 

Scions for grafting or budding, of all the most rare and scarce 
vmrielies, at $1 per 200, with a discount where 50 or 100 varieties 
are ordered. And large quantities of the more plentiful kinds, at 
reduced prices, iu proportion to quantity. 

Red Antwerp Raspberries by tlie 1,000, cheap. 

Catalogues gratis to all post paid applicants. 
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Advertisement* 

READING ROAD NURSERY, near Cincinnati. For Sale Uie 
entire stock of Trees, Shrubberyi Ever^eens, Hardy and 
Greenhouse Plants, together with all the tools, implements. Build- 
ings, Lease, ftc., offeriug one of the best openings in the Wett, 
to ttJiy periM>n desirous of engag^ing in the above business, being 
now in successful operation, with every facility for carrying ou 
an extensive business. 

The land contains nearly 10 acres of ground, handsomely situa- 
ted, fronting on the Springfield and Cincinnati turnpike, 1| miles 
from Cincinnati. 

If not previously disposed of by private contract, the whole Mrill 
be oflered at Public auction, the stock of Hardy Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Evcrgreeus^ Shrubs, &c., on the Snd of April; the 
Greenhouse Plants, Buildmgs, Tools, Implements, Lease, &c., 
Ac, on the first of May. 

Further description is deemed unnecessary, it being presumed 
that persons wishing to purchase will call and examine for them- 
selves. Letters of inquiry, to receive attention, must be post paid. 
Address, W. HEAVER, Reading Road Narsery, Cincamati, O. 

March 1, 1849— 2t. 

TREJBS! TREES! 

COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY 

Of Parsons & Co., Flnshingy near N« Y* 

>HE Proprietors of this Establishment, invite publie attention 
to their large assortment of every desirable variety c^ 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREE OR SHRU& 

Their importations of everything new in Europe are aiuiually 
continued, and they offer a very large variety of 

ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 
Imported expressly for arboreiums and pleasure grounds. Their 
collection of Roses is ainiually enriched by novelties from abroad, 
many of which may be found described iu their new work ou the 
Rose, recently published. 

FRUIT TRE1S8 
Receive their particular attention, and are propagated under their 
personal supervision; this care, with their possession of extensive 
specimen grounds, in which is tested every variety of fruit they 
cultivate, enables them confidently lo guarantee the genuineness 
of the varieties. 

Their care in pruning and cultivation enables them also to send 
out thrifty and well formed trees. From their large scale of prop- 
agation, they can offer to dealers very liberal discounts, where 
hundreds or thousands are taken. Orders or inquiries can be ad- 
dressed to the proprietors, at Flushing, near New- York, where 
Catalogues will also be famished. 

They have formed a branch at Brighton, near Boston, and by 
the entire success of their trees trans^anted thither, have thor- 
oughly proved the superior adaptation of Ijong Island trees to the 
soil and climate o( any part of New England. 

At the season of transplanting, a salesman will bo at this branch 
10 fumibh those who may prefer obtaining their supply thence 

March 1 " 



Thorpy Smith St Hanchett, 

(LaM Tkorp If SmilA,) 

Proprietort of the Syracuse Nuaseries, 
XT AVE now ready for vale a very extensive stock of the most ra-. 
^'- luahle kinds of Fruit Treks, embracing most of the stand- 
ard varieties, (including tho4e most highly approved and recom- 
mended by the loie Pomological conventions at New- York and 
Bufliilo,) which, in vigor, thri/tiness and sytntnetry of growth are 
not excelled by the prcHluctions of any other nursery in the Slate. 
Having more than /or/y orrej now chiefly devoted to tlie cultiva- 
tion or Fruit Trkes, they are prepared to sell at Wholbsalv 
as largely, ut prices as low, and on term* as reasonable, as any other 
nursery esta1)li.«hment lierc or elsewhere. The superior quality 
of their trees mu«A contine to recommend them to amHteurs, who 
desire to unite ornament with utility ; and lo orchardisi^, wImmio 
chief uiin in to obtain such only us are heullhy and vigorous. 

They have a'so, a large assortment of finely formed Or.vamen- 
TAL Trees, and several thousand Seedling Horu Chestnuts^ at 
very moderate prices. 

Ordefs will be promptly attended to, and trees packed safely 
for trnnAportntioii to any distance. 

(n/** Catalogues furnished gnitis, to all pott-paid applications. 
They may also be ohtaiiied. and orders lef\ at the store of M. W. 
Hanchett, between the Railroad and Syracuse House. 

Syracuse, March 1, 1849 ~3t. 

Wm. Reid offiers for sale this Springy, 

At hit Nurterietf Murray Hilly 37th Street, and 4tk 

AveniUf NeW'Yorkf and Elizabethtowny N. J. 

A General assortment of Fruit and Ornametal Trees, Shrubs, 
•^^ &c. Also, a good stock of Roses. Isabella and Catawba vines^ 
several thousand yards of Box, two years grown, bu<(hy, and in 
fine order for laying edgings. The stock of Fruit also at the Elj- 
zabetbtown Nursery, is very extensive, and probably contains as 
large a stock of Pears, Apples, Ac, as can be found at any other 
Nursery establishment in the United Stales. All the fruit trees, 
Ac, are grown and strictly attended to by the proprietor in per- 
son, whicli prevents in a great measure, any mistake or doubt liial 
always attends imported trees ; and all of the fruit trees, intended 
for orchard planting ; are alwa>'s invariably worked on good seed- 
ling stocks. Also, most of tiie new varieties of fruits, can alMraya 
be had as soon as iiitrodnced, at the usual catalogue price, but of 
a less si2e when of late introduction. 

The following varieties of fruit have been worked extensively, 
and can be supplied in quantities for orchard planting or to tho 
trade. Pears are generally two lo three years old, and the ap|>les 
three years, and of a gooil fair size. 

Price of Pears per hundred 835, and of apples SSO. 

PEARS — Bartletl, Beurre Diel, Duchess d'Aiigoaleme, Ionise 
Bonne de Jersey, White Doyenne, Baxter Ileurre, Van Alons' 
Leon Le Clerc, Belle Lucrative, Dearliorn^s seedling, Heatheoi, 
Madeleine, Columbian Virgalieus, &c. Also, alK>ut 50 varieties 
worked on Quince stocks, of a fine thrifty growtli, suitable for 
dwarf trees. 

APPLES— Baldwin, Ksopus Spitzenberg, Rhode Island Green- 
ing, Fall Pippin, Roxbury Russett, Swaar, Yellow Harvest, Gra- 
venstein. Yellow Bellflower. 4;c. 

The following Ornamental Trees can also be funiished by the 
Hundred, at very moderate prices, of suitable sizes for ornament- 
al grounds, cemeteries, &c. 

weeping AVillows, Deciduous C^-press, Norway Maple. English 
plain Silver Mnple, Mountain Ash, European Larcli, Sugar Ma- 
ple. Catalpa, Ailanthus, Linden, European Ash, NorwaySpruce, 
Balm of Gilead, Fir, Arl>or Vitffi, ftc. 

MAGNOLIAS, viz. — M. macrophylla, triptela, glauca, acumi- 
nata, ariculata, con<ipicua, soulangeona, purpurea, &c. Most of 
these can be furnislied by the dozen or hundred. 

The following Shrubs, Vines, ice, can also be furnished by the 
dozen or hundred : 

Honeysuckles of sorts, Chinese and American Glycines. Bifr- 
nonia grandiflora. and radicans. Clematises, Ivjm, .^iiowl>alls, Li- 
tace, Syriuga, Laburnum, Pyrus japonica, Veiielian Sumac, Spi- 
rea, Deutzias. ice. 

Hawthorn, Honey Locust, Privet, Buckthorn, Osage Orange, 
Arl>or Vitae, &c., for hedging. 

Orders by mail, directed to WM. RKID, Murray Hill Nursery, 
New York, or left at the Nursery, where all orders are executed. 
will be punctually attended to, and put in shipping order to «eiMl 
any disiauce. 

Catalogues will be sent to all applicants. 

Murray Hil l, March 1, 1849.— It. 

A Virftinia Farm 

14^ OR SAT£. within sixteen miles of Richmond, Va., containiiu^ 
)253 acres of superior land, well adapted to the culture or 
wheat, corn, oau and potatoes. The James River and Kanawha 
cajial runs through the premises. J he sitn.ttion h truly Kplendiil, 
viewing tlie surroundinsr country many miles. There is a very fiue 
orchard of apple, pear cherry ami peach trces<-muny fine springs of 
superior water. The house has just been put in gooti repair. The 
outhouses are nearly all new, Luilt in the best maimer, and can 
accommodate 30 head of horses and co\vs. There are two church- 
es, a po^t office, tavern and physician quite near. Also, a market 
for all kimls of fowls, meats and vegetables, within one-quartet 
of a mile ffom the farm. A saw and grist mill also iu sight. Oii« 
of the owners is going to California. 

All information will be given, by applying, post paid, to 

B. B. ALLEN, No. 19 Plait St., New- York 

March 1, 1849.^^3t. 
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Win* R. FriBce A Co* 9 

■OLS PSOPKnCTORS OF THS 

LINNJBAN BOTANIC GARDENS AND NUSERIES, 

At Fivshwgj 

ANNOUNCB to thdr correiipoudenu, and to nurserymen in par- 
ticular, that« in addition to their vaat stock of trees, occupying 
70 acres, they have just imported 200,000 trees from Europe. 
They desire to forthwith receire the wholesale orders of nurseries 
and others,i|o which iowqediale replies will be made, statiufr the 
lowest rates, so that all engagements may be perfected now^ and 
forwarded as soon as the spring commences. A credit will be 
given, or ari extra di4«04int made' for cash, in whole or in part. 

The foUowiug, -we-taavi^^jrery large stock of: 
Pears, on the pear and quince stock, of all sizes, 1 to 5 years 

from the gra/l, of which 13,000 are in a bearing state. 
AppliBii, Cherrieii, Phrais, Peaches, Aprioota, Nectarines and Quin- 
•cesy^W all the 4^hoicest varieties. 
Grapc^^ — all the foreign table varieties, and all the good American 

Tctrfeties,' including raaiiythocnands of Black Hamburgh, Golden 

Chtasdtss, wyte Sweetwater, Bar sv Aube, Isabella, Catawba 

and Cliutcui. 
Raspberries— FastolfT, Red and White Antwerp, Franconia, 

Large Fruited. Monthl^r, Ac. 
Goose bemesr<-vl the choicest Lancashire varieties. 
Currants— Bod and White Provence, Dutchi Victoria, Cherry, 

Ac, 
Strawberriea— a collection sorpassing all others, in Europe or 

America. 
Rhubarb— Leviathan, Victoria, Tobolak, Dattey*a Giant, and other 

fine varieties. 
Pkradise Apple Stocks and Pear Stocks, two years old. 
900,000 Ornamental Trees, and Shrubbery of all kinds and sizes. 
100,000 Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Silver .Pine, White Spruce. 

American and Chinese Arbor Vitas, and other evergreens of all 

sizes. 
3,000 Rhododendrons, fi to 4 feet, of the finest varieties. 
00,000 Roses, of all the finest Perpetual, Daily, Tea, Moss, and 

other classes, at very low rates. 
Hedges— Osage Orange, Buckthorn, Hawthorn, Evergreen, Privet 

and others. 
BuTbons Flower Roots — the finest of every elasv. 
Dahlias — SOO very select and superb varieties. 
Camellias— 400 varieties of blooming size, at low ratM. 
Chinese A2^eas — 70 splendid varieties, very cheap. 
Paeon ies. Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Phloxes, Iris, and other 

beautirnl herbaceous plant*, very cheap. 
Scions for Grafting, and Cuttings of Ornamental Trees and 

Shrubs. 

The onlf extensive collection of bearing specimen trees, in this 
town, belongs to this establi^ment, and insures the superior accu- 
racy of the trees graAed therefrom. Every rose and strawberry 
premhim were awarded by the L. I. Horticultural Society, to this 
establishment the past season. Flushing, March 1, 1849. — It. 

{Extraetfram As Genetet Famur.) 

Profits of Fruit— Northern Spy Apple. 

BT XIC&UIS J. BAUD 

M&. Ba»»t— Below I give yotl a statement of the products of 
one acre of land, on which I have grown the Northern Spy and 
Roxbury Russet Apples, during the year 1848. 

110 barreu Northern Spy sold at S8-50, •275 00 

10 do do 350, 35 00 

30 do 9d quality, at 1.00, 30 00 

100 do Roxbury Russet, do 1.00, 100 00 

•440 0:) 
I sold the Spys mostly, to J. H. Watts, at Rochester. If anv of 

the Monroe county farmers hare a better story to tell, let's have 

it. They were grown on twenty-three trees. 
MendoQ, N. Y-, Deceiftber, 1848. 

^n nnO apple trees, of the celebrated Northern Spy, 
OUjUtFl/ (being the finest late spring apple grown in North 
America,) for sale at the Old Rochester Nursery, at Rochester, 
New-York, by S. Moulson. 

1,400 trees, 7 feet high, at 50 cents each. 

6.500 do 5 to feet high, at 37^ cents each 
10.000 do 3 to 4 feet high, at 31 cents each 
33,000 do 2 feet high, at 25 cents each. 

The above are' all root-grafted. The small trees are fine for 
shipment to Europe. Orders for the 2-fl. or 3 to 4-ft. trees will be 
delivered in N. Y. or Boston /fM of charge for transportation when 
ordered in qunutities of 925 or over. {Sterling exchange received 
for foreign orders, at $4.00 to the £. European orders properly 
packed /or the vOyage, for which a moderate additional charge 
will be made. 

The Scious from which the above trees were groMm, were ob- 
tained chiefly from Mr. Hand's treefl, and are guarantied to be ge- 
nuine. 

Also, a eeneral aMortment of 

Appuc, Peak, Pkach, CHxanT, PLtnr, Anticor, Nkctarths, 
and other fruits ; together with the usual assortment of Ornamen- 
tal Trees and Shrubs And one thousand plants of 

GIANT RHUBARB. 

A variety that outsells any other offered in this market, and has 
invarinliiy taken the first premium of the Horticultural Soeiety of 
the Valley of the Genesee. S. MOULSON, 

March 1, 1840.^1t M FrOBt St, Rochester, N. Y. 






To Farmers. 

T'HE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., have now on hand and 
•■■ ready for sale, a large quantity of their NEW AND IMPRO- 
VED POCfDi{£rr£ freshly manufactured. 

They guarantee that every barrel or bushel they sell contains 66 
|Mr cent of night soilj and point to a reputation of ten years stand- 
ing, as well ns to the heavy outlay of capital in their business, as 
in some sort a surety against imposition. 

Conaidering night soil as the Mtromgeat ingredient in their Pou- 
drette. Their mode of manufacturing is simply to disinfect and add 
sufficient vegetable fibre to absorb moisture. 

Two barrels ($3 wortli) will manure an acre of corn in the hill, 
plautinff four feet apart each way. \One application is sufficient 
on good ordinary ground. On poor ^ound a second application Is 
sometimes necessary to Misure a good crop. This manure haa 
advantages in its use over guano or other manures, being the 
cheapest and quickest in operation. Com manured with it will 
grow more vigorously, and mature earlier — ^while the yield is hea- 
vier in proporuon. 

Four bashels struck measure, are packed in a barrel. It will 
be sold at the following prices, ddirered in NeW' York free of cart- 
age or other expense : 1 bbl. $2— 3bbls $5, 9 bbls. $10.50, and at 
the rate of SI. 50 per bbl. for any larger quantity. At the Factory, 
25 cents per bushel will be charged. A trial is respectfully asked. 

All orders containing a remittance, with directions to ship, will 
be immediately attended to. 

Apply, if by letter, post paid, to The Lodi Manufacturing Co., 
51 Liberty St., New- York. 

March 1.— 2t. 

Ayrsliire Cattle For Sale* 

THE subscriber having disposed of his farm, will sell at public 
auction at Three Hills Farm, on the Cherry Valley Road, 3^ 
miles west of Albanv, on the 14th of March next, his choice 
herd of Ayrshire Cattle, consisting of the imported cow "Allice," 
her daughter, "Fairy," for which the first premium was award- 
ed at the fair of the New- York State Agricultural Society, held at 
Saratoga Spiings, in 1947. " Lassie," three years, *' Moggie.*' 
two years, '* Norma," one year, and " Jenny Dean," 9 montns 
old. Two year old bull and bull calf. Also, several head of cows 
and heifers, a cross of Ayrshire and Durhams. 

These cattle, except " Allice " and " Fairy," were bred by 
the subscriber, are principally young, and rich milkers. Also, 9 
young boars, and several breeding sows of the Medley breed. 

Catalogues, with pedigrees, &c., will be furnished at the sale. 

C. N. BJBMENT. 

Albany, Feb. 1, 1849.— 2t. 

Selling Ofl; 

T INNiBAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, late of 
-^ Wm. Paiifcx, deceased. Fluthingj L /, ntar New^Yerib. 
WiKTSR dL Co., Proprietors. 

In consequence of the decease of the Junior and of the advan- 
ced age of the surviving partner, the entire stock of this establish- 
ment, comprising every description, including the newest and 
choicest varieties, of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

Shrubs, Vines, Plantx, Roses, &c., will be disposed of at 9tr^ re- 
duced prices^ in order to close the business as speedily as possible. 

Orders ac^compauied with the cash, to the amount of ten noL- 
uias, or upwards, -will be supplied at a reduction of 25 jmt eeni 
from the usual prices. 

Nurserj'men, Venders, and others, wishing to purchase by 
wholesaUj will be supplied at such reduced prices, according to 
kind and quantity, as will probably prove satisfactory to them. 

DESCRIFIIVE CATALOGUES gzatUt on application, pott 
paid. Feb. 1.— 2t. 

To Nurserymen, Orchardints and Gardeners* 

npHE subscriber oflcrs for sale at his nurseries, Plymouth, Mass., 
-*- the following stocks, suitable for budding in the summer, and 

B'afting in the spring : Pear, Quince, Cherry, Plum, Apple, 
warf do (Paradise,) Dwarf Cherry, (Mabaleb.) Also, the fofiow- 
iug ornamental stocks, 2 to 4 ft. and stout: Mountain Ash, Hawthorn 
Ash, Elm, Spanish Chestnut, Norway Maple, Sweet Briar, Lime, 
Larch, Scotch fir. (2 ft.) Silver fir, (1 ft.) Norway fir, (1 ft.) Arbor 
Vitce, (15 in.) Balsam fir, (6 in.) Cedar of Lebanon, Araucaria im- 
bricata. Red Cedar. Deodar Cedar, Chinese arbor vits, Lucorabe 
oak. Scarlet oak, AlthaBas, Double hawthorn, (6 ft.) Copper leaved 
Fern leaved and Purple Beeches, Japan Pear, (white and crim- 
son,) Deutzia Scabra, Spiroea Lindleyana. Chas. Xtli, and other 
lilacs, Virgilia Lutea; Roses in great variety; Honeysuckles, 
Wistaria Sinensis, and other climbers. Clematis flammula, azurea 
and Sieboldii, &c., ice, &c. 50 Select Pears, standard and dwarf, 
fine trees 2 to 4 years from bud. and well branched, including the 
very best sorts. Red Antwerp, FastoliT. Franconia and Rnrer's 
new large fruited monthly raspberries. Cherry (new,) May's Vic- 
toria (new.) Knight's Large Red, White Crystal, and otiier car- 
rants. Gooseberries. Isabella, Catawba, and Black Hamburgh 
grapes. Also, in pots. Verbenas in 30 select varieties, including 
Gem, Othello, Suzette, Eximia, Susanna, Exquisite, Eclipse, Ac- 
Dahlias, including the new fancy sorts. 

Descriptive priced lisU sent to post paid applicants. 

Feb. 1— 4t. §. M. WATSON. 

Agricnltoral Bookiiy 

Of all kinds, for sale at the office of The Cultivator. 
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NOW IN THE PRESS, 

TO RR PtTRLISHRD RRFORR THR CL08R OR THR MORTH, 

THE AMERICAN FRiriT CVLTVRIST, 

BY J. J. THOMAS. 
A Greatly enlarged and improved edition of the Fnut Cultnrist, 
■'■^ containing more than triple the matter of the former editions, 
having been wholly re-written, sons to embrace essentially 

ALL THE VALUABLE INFORMATIOIT 

Known at the present time, relative to 

FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE. 

It will contain more than 

TWO HUNDRED ACCURATE ERORATIirGS, 

And will include condensed and full descriptions of all fmits of 
merit or celebrity cultivated or known in the country. 

To prevent confusion in a numerous list of varieties, careful at- 
tention has for years been given to effect the dear and systematic 
arrangement adopted in this work ; and further to enable the rea- 
der to know at a glance, the various grades of excellence, the 
qnality is designated by the size of the type used for the name. 

The numerous figures of fruits are 

EXACT IMPRESSIOirS 

Of average specimens. The descriptions hi\ve been prepared in 
nearly every case, from the fruits themselves ; and to distinguish 
fixed from accidental characters, careful comparison has been ex- 
tensively made with specimens from several different states, and 
with the descriptions m the best American works on Fruits. 

To determine the oualiiies as adapted to different regions, assis- 
tance has been largely fnmiabed by a number of the most eminent 
pomologists of the Union. 

The whole will form a handsome duodecimo volume, at the low 
price of One Dollar. Mareh 1, 1840. 

Portable Self-Actinf? Cheese PreM. 

Patented Jiugutt, 1847, hy Chester Stone, 

'PHE most darable,^ simple, convenient, and economical press 
■*• known. The weight of the cheese governs the preMure, or it 
may be graduated as desired. The principle is admirably adapted 
to packing flour into barrels and other uses. It acta on a double 
lever purchase, the article pressed being the power ; or in other 
words " The cheese presses itself.'* lu weight is 70 to 100 lbs., 
occupies but little room, moved on eastors or small wheels, and is 
sold at only •? to $10. according to si^. Already in extensive 
use in the western part of the State, and only need to be seen to 
lie apprived. For p re ss es or exclusive rights to manufacture and 
sell them in any parts of the counties of Saraiogn. Washingrton, 
Rensselaer or Columbia, apply to H. VAN OSTRAND, 

March 1, 1840.— tf. West Milton, Saratoga Co., N. T. 



AllMimy Agricultural Warehoiuey 

Removed to 369 Bromdujay, 

T«HE ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE havinr 

■L been burnt in October last, and with it nearly the whole stock 
of Implements and Seeds, the subscriber has removed to the new 
and spacious store, No. 360 Broauwat, where he i» now prepared 
to supply ail orders for Improved 

AORICULTURAL IMPLKHENTa, SEEDS, ^C, 

Of which he has an entire new supply ; and with increased faci- 
lities, and a better location for bu«niess, he solicits a continuance 
of the liberal patronage thos far extended to the establiabment. 

No. 360 Broadway, Albany. H. L. EMERY. 

it;;^ Catalogues gratis on application by mail, ttc. 
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Subsoil Plows, 

F the most approved patterns made in this country, constantly 
on hand. 

Prices of small size fbr Gardens, with one extra share, . #7 SO 
Medium size for Two horse, and adapted for general farm 

use, full rigged with an extra share, 10 00 

For large size, extra strong for heavy team to be used in 
draining lands and in nurseries, Jbc, A&c, fall rigged tnd 

one extra share, 13 50 

Also, a complete assortment of all kinds of Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Seeds, for sale at Manufacturer's prices, at the Albany 
Agricultural Warehouse, No. 369 Broadway, Albany, N. Y., by 
.. March 1, 1840. H. L. EMERY 

Market Gardener Wanted* 

A Young or middle aged man of good moral character and who 
'^*' thoroughly uudersumds Ibe above boainess in all its branches, 
can have steady employment and good wages in a very pleasant 
part of the country, by applying to the subscriber personally, or 
by letter (post paid.) 

Good references given and required. H. W. CROSBY. 

March 1.— It. Easton, Pa. 

— ^^^— ^~^.~» »^— — «^— ^— ^— ^»^»^.»^»^— 1^——^^—^^— 

To Fanners and Planters* 

FIVE Thousand Plows for sale at aU prices, from $1.50 up ; well 
made, of the most durable materials, on the latest improved 
principles, and adapted to every soil, crop, and manner of cultiva- 
tion. A. B. ALLEN ft Co., 180 ft 101 Water St., N. Y. 

Pemvian Guano* 

/^NE Thousand Tons of Peruvian Guano, just received trom the 
^^ Chinche Islands, for sale in lots to suit purchasers. 

Also, THREE HUNDRED TONS Patagonian Guano. 
Bone Dust, Pouitrette, ftc. 

A. B. ALLEN ft Co., 180 ft 101 Water St., N. Y. 
Feb. 1.— 9t. 

Gold Washing Machines* 

T EAVENWORTH'S PATENT.— The superiority <^ these i-^ 
•^^ chines over all others is, thas the Gold, Platina, Cinnabar (<^t 
of ^ickailver) and black sand (containing a large per centajpe nf 

Sold) cannot escape ; and that the gravel and dirt pass off withnitt 
eteution. These machines will perform more and better wo^k 
than any other ever cimstructed. They may be operated by hanl, 
horse, water or steam power. Price of hand maohines, $95 to 
$35 each j horse power machines $50 eaeh. Additional sieves, 
castings, irons and boxing extra. 

In addition to the above, emigrants toCalifom;^, will find at oar 
Warehouse a large and complete aasortmoit of the best and most 
recently constructed mining tools of all kinds; smelting and as- 
saying apparatus, crucibles and retorts with printed directions for 
usmg. Pumps and Hose, Whimey's celebrated Rifles, Wagons, 
Carts and Wheelbarrows. Agricultural implements, Field and 
Garden Seeds, ftc. ftc, at the lowest prices. 

The public are cautioned against purchasing Gold Machines, 
imitations and counterfeits of Mr. Leavenworth's patent, as he has 
directed his agent at San Francisco, E. Crosby, Esq., to enjoin all 
persons from using such on their vrival at California. 

A. B. ALLEN ft Co., 180 and 101 Water St., New York. 

Feb. 1.— «l. 

THE CXTLTIVATOR 
» ffihUahed on thejiret qf eaeh monih, at Albany, if. T., bf 

LUTHBR TUCKER, PROPRIETOR. 
LUTHER TUCK£R& SANFORD HOWARD, Editors. 

•1 per ann*— 7 copies for $5 — 15 fbr $10* 

IC^AII subscriptions to commence with the volume, (the Jan. 
No-^) and to be paid xsr advarcr. 

(nT" All subscriptions, not renewed by payment (br the next year, 
ar e jis coiitinued at the end of eaeh vtHttme- 
. ITT* The back vols, can be fVimisbed to new PVbseribem— and 
mav be obtained of the following Agents : 

NEW.YOKK— M. H. Nkwma:« ft Co.. 100 Broadway. 

BOSTON— J. Bbxck ft Co., 58 North Markel-st., and E. Wiobt, 
7 Con g resi st. 

PfllLADKLPHrA— G. B. Zikbck. 

AnvxKTisBMKMTS'The charge ftir adverilMments is #1, for It 
lines, for eanh insenioo. No varintioa mads tfom these tsroMi 
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fimutone Soil of CentDcke. 

ArMrfc* tn tb JtriaUHrmi Valtu ef tU £{m Ziw. 

*I«M ^ Knttttkiii ttiik itt aaoiyrfi : By Robsbt 

PsTxa, M. D., Prof. oT Ckam. in iIm Hedioal Ds- 

partment of TrutijlvuiK Uaivanity, Lexiogtoo, Ky, 

The region in wUoh Lezinftan is Bitiuiled, bu long 

been jnitlj oelebratod loi.iha greK and Usting fertililj 

of iu khI ,' -which, by the proilintian of iu laxuriim ve- 

gelation, pleMiTal orapt of oorn, and herda of fat ani- 

maU, eTJnoea thai it ii riek b tba riemenU whiah ue 

eaaential to TBgetaUa, •■ well ai to animal growth. 

Unlike the ma\ of many other part* of the world, 
beaTj prodootion doei aot qiuoklj exbaoM a. A field 
whicii haa been enitivaled in oorn for twelve or twenlj 
years, may be made aJmeat aa fertile ea it waa at Ibe 
commenoeinent, by reatiag it with a cIotbt crop, or de- 
putariag it br ■ tinte in gnwaea. It ia, oosaequentlj, 
not the cnaton of the eoonlr? to psj much attention to 
maaivea ; and aoioe of oar (armen even oonaider the 
aoctnmdatioiu about their aMblea aa a noiaaace. 

Her fertile soil eoablea Kcntuoky to export, from bar 
■ioh ooontieB, animiBenaeDDniber of boga,oattle, malea 
md boreea, a large qonMity of hemp, and a coaiidera- 
bteamoontof iDdiaBBora. The oocn crop in Eeatucky 
for 1847, was estimated at 62 nullioua of husbels, and 
daring the past year, (1848,) at least 3GO,000 bogs 
bare been sent abroad, to be alanglitered aad conaiuned. 
It cannot be aappoaed, however, that the soil will 
continoe to maintain ita fertility, ander the iuuBenae 
drain made npoa it by the exportation of its pntduota) 
and old inhabitanta bare been for aome lime complaia- 
ing tbat tbe long oullirated aoil haa undBrgooe visible 
deteriaration. 

Sinoe ebemiatry haa given her assistance to agricul- 
tdre, the reason of this has been aiade very clear. 
Every product i^ the soil takes from It, in notable qoan- 
tity, certaia mineral sabatancea which are aasenlial to 
ils growth and formation. These are known to be, al. 
kaJine salts, snlpbor and its acids, phoaphorio auid, 
lime, oxide of iron, silica, bo. These aubstancea are 
aa eaaential to animal exislence aa they are to vegeta- 
Uea; and both animals and vegetables can no more 
anbsiat or thrive with a deflciency of theae mineral in- 
gredients than they can withoot water. 

The aaline and earthy mattera, which form the aahea 
cd' planta and their products, are the same which are 
essential to the bones and other anlids and the fluids of 
tbe animal body. Where they are abundant in a soil, 
•tber things being propitious, tbe vegetation becomes 
rich and matures a plentiful harvest, and animals grow 
and fatten easily on tbe producta; for tbe plant draws 
them from the aoil end worka tbeiu up into forma adapt- 
ed to animal nutrition. On tbe contrary, where they 
are deficient in tbe soil, vegetation ia acantj, 'and the 
animal races dwindle and starve. 

The fertility of the aoil depends more on these mine- 
ral Ingredients than on any other, allbough they really 



form the smallest relative proportion of the v 

-' ^getables and animals;— ftr tbe other ingredients of 



veight of 



me organized bodies, vii; carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen 
and oiygen, are derived from the atmosphere and from 
water, which are universally diffused j while these mi- 
neral Ingredients are the properties alone of the soil 
and when present ia sufficient quantity, even in pare 
earthy matter of any kind, they stimulate the growth 
of vegetables, which by their fineJ decomposition, soon 
■""- -"■' "■ "■- — *■ -cfelaUe 



fill the earth with bumua, and fomi 



lould. 

Amongat the most important of tbesa is phosphoria 

cid, which, in union with lime, magnesia, and perhaps 

side of iron, enters into tbe structure of all vegota- 

les, and the more natrilious the vegetable snbstance, 

le larger is its proportion of the acid. The grains 

are peculiarly rich In it; — Bousalngault remarks that 

no seed is known which does not contain it. Hence, a 

plant, growing on a soil which does not afford it, never 

aturea its seed, and the production of seeds of any 

nd speedily exhausts a soil. 

Phoaphorio acid Is equally essential to animal grovrth, 
being a constituent pan of all the organs of their 
body, and particidarly of their bones, the earthy matter 
of which being mainly phosphate of Jime. 

An idea of the quantity of phosphoria acid whioh i* 
annually taken from tbe soil, may be obtained by study 
'ig the ehemics] analyses of the ashes of vegetabl* 



per cent, of aah«« 
icid. Wheatgivea 
orethan 60 per ot. 



subi 

Indian com gave me more than 
of which 90 per cent, is phosphorii 
nearly 3t perct. of ashes of which 

is phosphorio acid. Oats and rye e 

lie smaller proportion, and every 1,000 pounds of dried 
hay contains about 3| nounda of this acid. In abort, 
the ashes of wood and all vegetable snhstanoes, ara 
rich in phosphates, and hence the utility ofevra leaoh* 
ed ashes as a fertiliier.* 

In every bushel of Indian com sent mK of the state, 
we export about one-third of a pound of phosphorio 
acid; and in tha bones and body of every hog, there ia 
at least two pounds of this SDbstance; M that in her 
260,000 hoga, exported duringthe year just terminated, 
Kentucky has sent oir at leaat 000,000 pounda of tbla 
valuable ingmdient of her aoil. Taking into consider- 
ation tbe whole of her exports, in anima] and vegeta- 
ble producta, the amnuni of phospborio acid aent every 
year from the fertile oounties alone, most be mncb 
above a million of pounds. 

As this indispensable ingredient exiata but in a small 

elative proportion in the beat aoila, conllniied eiporta- 

iou of producta, withont a corresponding importation 

of the mineral elements of animal and vegetable sub. 

ipoverlsh the country. 
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In some parts, GaanO| which is rich in these matters, 
aan be and is used, to supply phosphates. In England 
it is found advantageous to import bones, from a dis- 
tance, and to grind them to powder, to spread them on 
the soil. Which application increased the product, in 
some places, in two and even three fold proportion. 

In a country which consumes its own products where 
they are raised, and in which the animal excretions are 
not allowed to be washed away in the streams and riv- 
ers, the soil is kept fertile by the constant restoration 
to it of these mineral ingredients, in the bones and ex- 
cretions of animals which are applied to it. And poli- 
tical economists see in this fact, apart from other con- 
siderations, an immense advantage in a home eamump- 
Hon, by home manufacturers , — in ** placing the anvil 
by the side of the plow.'' But when, as is the case in 
Kentucky at present, there is a constant exportation of 
vegetable and animal products, which are rich in the 
most valuable and indispensible ingredients of the soil, 
the fatness of the earth is steadily and certainly trans- 
ferred from the exporting to the importing country ; and 
the land of the former will become poorer aud poorer, 
unless these valuable ingredients are, from some source, 
resupplied to it. 

Reflections of this kind caused me to turn my atten- 
tion to the rock stratum which underlies this fertile re- 
gion, with a hope of finding in it some compensation 
for this annual loss of the phosphates and the other es- 
sential elements of the soil. This rock is of the ''Blue 
Limestone formation," a lower member of the Silurian 
formation of ihe English geologists. It is the equiva- 
lent of the "Trenton Limestone" of the New- York 
geologists; and like that, is fall of the fossil remains 
of marine animals: — the shells, crusts, coralloid struc- 
tures, of the ancient denizens of the primeval ocean, 
under which it was evidently deposited , — giving prom- 
ise, to the analyst, of the presence of all those ingre- 
dients which are essential to animal as well as to vege- 
table structures, and which have been already referred 
to as existing in all fertile soils. 
, Our limestone presents various characters in its dif- 
ferent layers,* some being hard, of a semi-crystalline 
structure, and of a bluish grey color; other specimens 
are more earthy in their composition, more shaley, of 
a darker color, falling readily to powder on exposure to 
the atmospheric agencies; all being in layers of great- 
er or less thickness, the solid masses being separated 
generally, by shaley matter. 

The hard gray rock is quite durable in its nature, 
and is extensively employed for turnpikes, for the foan- 
dation of houses, steps and walls ; but all varieties change 
to a dirty bufi* color on the surface, in time, by the per- 
oxidation of iron ; and disintegrate more or less rapidly, 
on exposure to the air: in consequence, doubtless, of the 
presence of protoxide and sulphuret oi iron in the rock, 
which break up its structure when they unite with the 
oxygen of the air; as well as by reason of the presence 
of its numerous shells, and other fossil remains, which 
occasion minute fissures, into which water and air pe- 
netrate, and with the aid of frost, cause the rock final- 
ly to crumble. 

The hard layers bum into very good fat lime, which 
makes good mortar, but in consequence of the quantity 
of oxide of iron present in it, the color is not as pure 
AS is -desirable for nice whitewashing. 

But few trials have been made of the fertilizing pow- 
ers of this iimestone by our farmers, although it is so 
abundant and so easily to be obtained ; no doubt because 
new land is cheap in the United States, and labor dear ; 
more especially, because no immediate \i^ant of fertili- 
sers ie felt by our agriculturists. But on the edges of 
our McAdamized roads, the corn rows which receive 
the powdered limestone in the form of dust, are obser- 
ved to be more flourishing than the others; and in pla- 



ces where the soil is very thin, and filled with frag 
ments of the limestone, the product is always very 
good, when the season is not too dry. Gardeners, who 
have employed it on their small crops, speak highly of 
its utility as a fertilizer. 

It has been the custom in England and other coun- 
tries, as well as in some part of the United States, to 
use lime very freely on the arable land. It is, indeed, 
considered almost essential to the prodaction of wheat ; 
and enormous quantities of it are spread in some local* 
ities. A difference of opinion exists as to tlu manngr 
in which the lime acts to improve the soil ; for exam* 
pie, it is supposed that it aids the solution of hard ve« 
getable substances ; — ^tbat it brings the silex of the soil 
to a soluble condition, and that it warms the earth and 
stimulates vegetation in some indefinable manner. But 
it is probable, that if correct analyses were made of 
those limestones which are known to be the best ferti 
lizers, another reason for its utility would be found in 
the presence in it of the essential mineral elements of 
vegetables, viz: phosphates of lime and magnesia, sul* 
phate of lime, oxide of iron, potash, soda, &o. 

Chemical analyses of limestones and of soils, as they 
are ordinarily performed, are of but little practical va^ 
lue even to scientific agriculturists, because they do not 
include the estimation of the phosphates and the alka* 
lies; which are the really essential ingredients, but 
which, in consequence of their existence in compara- 
tively small proportions, and because considerable labor 
and some skill ar9 required to estimate them accurate- 
ly, are usually overiooked by the analyst. 

It would be far better, for agricultural purposes, to 
estimate only the phosphates and the alkalies, in a soil, 
a marl, or a limestone, than to give only the silex, the 
alumina, the oxide of iron, lime, and vegetable matter; 
which really are of less importance in this relation. 

During the past month or two, in my leisure mo 
ments, I have submitted to analysis, several specimens 
of the Kentucky Blue limestone, and have beien much 
gratified to find my anticipations realised in relation to 
its agricultural value, as will be seen by referenee to 
the results given below. 

Specimen No. 1, is of the hard grey limestone; it 
was dug out of a well in the city of Lexington ; it con- 
tains geodes lined with brown spar, pearl spar, calo 
spar and finer spar and the usual fossils; its specific 
gravity is 2.45 in a dry specimen. On analysis, it was 
found to be composed of the following materials; viz 

Carbonic acid M . 676 

Phosphoric acid, 1.350 

Sulphuric acid, f^ 

Lime, 47.040 

Magneaia, 000 

Alumina aud'ozide of iron, 9 B80 

Fine sand and silicates, 1.790 

Moisture and loss, 1. 559 

100.000 
Specimen No. 2, from the hard thin layers which are 

more superficial than the first in this locality, yielded: 

Cart>onic acid, 40.53 

Phoephoric acid, 30 

Sulphuric acid not estimated. 

Lime, 50.07 

Mafrnesiaj 00 

Oxide of iroo, 32 

Alumina. 15 

San<l sna silicates, 6 59 

Moisture and loss 40 

100.00 
In addition to these ingredients, potash and soda wer« 
obtained from the limestone, whenever the proper pro- 
cesses were employed ; in one case as much as 0.0487 
per cent, of potash; iii another, 0.0058 per cent. 

In two other specimens the proportion of sand, 8cc., 
was found to be as much as 13.5, and 20.3 per cent. 
As much variety, no doubt, exists in the composition, 
as in the appearance of the different layers of the lime- 
stone 
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Iron it preaent in tb« blue and grej rook ptf tly in the 
form of protoxide ; there is also some solphnret of iron 
difibsed throughout it, which by oxidation prodaoee 
sulphate of lime or gypsom. Solphnr, it is well known, 
is an important element of plants, especially of the 
most nntritioas kinds, as the cabbage ; it is also found 
in the mustard, the turnip, and in ahnost all the animal 
tissues. 

Our limestone therefore contains all the mineral in- 
gredients necessary to organic nutrition; vis. phospho- 
rus, sulphur, lime, magnesia, oxide of iron, silex and 
potash, and soda in Small quantities. 

Some specimens appear to contain a larger proper* 
tion of phosphoric acid than is stated aboTc; one analy* 
sis gave me as much as 2.67 per cent, as estimated by 
the precipitated phosphate of iron. As the presence 
of this acid, in the rock, is a fact of great importance, 
and the processes for its correct estimation require 
great care, I have taken unusual pains to arrive at po- 
sitive certainty in regard to it ; and in consequence of 
my desire to separate it fully from all impurities, my 
estimation of its per centage is, no doubt, below the 
truth, from the unavoidable loss which this substance 
sustains in the various processes used. The chemist 
will understand this when I describe these processes. 

1. The ground limestone was dissolved in hydrochlo- 
ric acid, with a little nitric, and the solution filtered 
from the sand and silicates. 

2. Pure ammonia, and chloride of ammonium, were 
added to the boiling solution, and the precipitate was, 
after careful washing, re-dissolved in a little hydrochlo- 
ric acid. This contained oxide of iron, alumina and 
the phosphates. 

3. Acetate of soda was boiled with the solution (2,) 
sometimes with the addition of some chloride of iron, 
which threw down all the phosphoric acid as phosphate 
of iron. There was generally enough oxide of iron in 
the limestone to combine with all the phosphoric acid. 

4. The precipitated phosphate of iron was re-dissol- 
ved in hydrochloric acid, with tartaric acid and ammo- 
nia, and the phosphoric acid was thrown down from the 
solution by sulphate of magnesia. 

5. This precipitated ammonio-phoephate of magnesia 
was re-dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and precipitated 
again by ammonia, and, after thorough washing, was 
ignited and weighed, and the phosphoric acid estima- 
ted. 

Not content with this, the phosphate was dissolved 
in nitric acid, and the phosphoric acid careihlly preci- 
pitated by nitrate of silver and ammonia: from the pre^ 
eipitated phosphate of silver the silver was removed as 
chloride, and by the evaporation of the liquid, the phos- 
phoric acid was obtained in the glacial state, by gentle 
ignition in a platinum capsule. 

The original precipitate (2) containing the phosphates, 
was also treated in another- way. Dissolved in ni- 
tric acid, acetate of lead was added to its solution, un- 
til all the phosphoric acid was thrown down as phos- 
phate of lead; which, after being well edulcorated, was 
re-dissolved in a little nitric acid, and the lead separa- 
ted by means of sulphuretted hydrogen. The filtered 
liquid evaporated as above, yielded the glacial phos- 
phoric acid ; which, re-dissolved in water, wsi estima- 
ted as pyro-phosphate of magnesia. 

In the glacial form, by this last process, the phos- 
phoric acid weighed 3 per cent, after moderate ignition. 
But this acid is so hygrometrio that it cannot be cor- 
rectly estimated in the uncombined state. 

In the estimation of the magnesia, the usual mode is 
to precipitate it from the filtrau* (2) by adding phos- 
phate of soda ; but as the amroonio-phosphate of mag- 
nesia is not wholly insoluble in a solution of chloride 

* Filu-ate, i. «. die liqnid filtered from the precipitate. 



of ammonium, I used the process of Berzelius, viz* 
ignition with the oxide of mercuiy; or, what is still 
more convenient, a modification of the process of 
Boothe, as follows: — Sulphuric acid in sufficient amount 
was added to filtrate (2,) and the mixture was concen- 
trated by evaporation. Alcohol, in equal volume was 
then added, and the precipitated sulphate of lime was 
washed with diluted alcohol. The sulphate of lime, ig- 
nited and weighed, gave the proportion of lime, while 
the filtrate gave on evaporatioui the magnesia in the 
form of sulphate. 

The proportion of carbonic acid was ascertained by 
the process of Fresenins. 

I give this abstract of chemical processes that com- 
petent persons may be enabled to judge as to the value 
of the analyses. 

It must be evident, (torn the foregoing frtots, that the 
Blue Limestone of Kentucky, should it generally be 
found to resemble that above described, will be a valu- 
able agricultural resource, when the soil begins to show 
the inevitable consequences of the constant exportation 
of its products; and that, with this immense source of 
fertilixiiig materials beueath our feet, we need never 
fear the thorough exhaustion of our soil. 

One bushel of lime, such as specimen No. 1, containing 
about 1| lb. of phosphoric acid, will yield phosphates 
enough for 6 bushels of com ; while 2 or 3 bushels ot 
lime would supply all that are carried away in the benes 
and body of a hog. 

By actual experiment, within my own knowledge, of 
burning 2700 bushels of lime in one rude kiln, — the 
rock having been purchased at 50 cents per perch of 
24 1 cubic feet; — ^the wood at $3 per cord, and the la- 
bor estimated at 75 cents per day, — it is found that 
lime can be obtained for 10 { cents per bushel. 

Our farmers, with their own wood, and farm hands, 
can burn it much cheaper, and I do not doubt that if 
they make the experiment on a sufficiently large scale, 
they will find their labor and expenditure well repaid ; 
whether they use it in the cornfield, on their wheat, or 
clover, or on the orchard. All vegetables require the 
elements which are found in it, and it cannot come amiss 
any where, when applied in the proper manner. 

It may be used in the proportion of from 20 to 50 
bushels to the acre; spread in the fall, on the surface, 
in the dry slacked state. 

It is especially recommended for the potato crop 
Potatoes, and particularly the stalks, are found to con- 
tain a veiT large proportion of phosphoric acid in theii 
ashes, and it is probable that their liability to *' the 
rot '^may have some relation to the deficiency of phos- 
phates in the soil. Jan, 31, 1849. 

0ti99t0tum0 for iarmrr0* 

SysteBiy Order, and EooBony* 

Ik the last number of The CttZfivefor, it was shows 
how the absence of Order in relation to the plow, 
worked a loss to the farmer of more than three dollars 
per acre ; and allusion was made to the neceesity for • 
sound judgment in the selection of tools, implements, 
and machinery for bur farm purposes. To make this 
discretion more apparent, the following Kst of plows 
with their relative position as to merit, is selected from 
the various volumes of Transactions of the State Agri- 
cultural Society--^he list cannot fail to be useful to eve- 
ry farmer, exhibiting a wide range in the force required 
for working them, and so far, is a guide to the selec^ 
tfoUi provided the material of which they are respect- 
ively made, is equally strong and good. It will he no» 
ticed that the resistance ofiered to our horses in plow- 
ing, varies according to the construction of the plow. 
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from 225 ponnds np to 600 ponnds^^^t difference of la- 
bor serioasly afienting EUsonomy. 

Agricultural Mecfaaoism, is by oo means confined to 
New- York ; therefore, before we proce^ to examine the 
list alluded to, we may with signal advantage, examine 
the handiwork of our neighbors. As their mode of 
oomputing.resistance differs* from the method used in 
this State, the plows could not be conreniently arranged 
in the table ; they use the Dynamometer in the same way 
as used at our State fairs, but the ratio of resistance is 
thus stated: if the force of the team applied is equal 
to the raising of 936 ponnds over a single pulley, and 
the depth of the furrow is 6^ inches with a width of 13 
inches, then multiply 13 by 6^ and you hare 84 and a 
fraction ; then if 336 pounds of force will take np and 
turn over 84 inches of earth, 112 pounds will turn 28 
inches. It was in this way, the eastern plows were 
tried by the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, for 
their premiums of one hundred dollars, and teventy-ftve 
dollars, for the best plows— one plow for tapping the 
furrows, the other for laying them flat. 

Tried' in this way, the power in each case being 112 
pounds, the plows respectively turned over the quanti- 
ty of earth as stated in figures, and thus exhibited their 
relative resistance — i. e. 

Plows for lapping furrows r— 

Charles Howard's fi9i IndiM 

Ragrles, NoDTStt 4 Mason's, iU " 

John Wilson's, 8U " 

Plows (or flat furrows:-^ 
Prouty and Mears' 87} inches. 

Tills plow took the premium of $100. 

Charles Howard's, 95 <* 

Ruffles, Nourse Jb Mason's, 94 " 

Other plows were tried, but all offered greater resist- 
ance than the foregoing. The above claim the careful 
attention of the prudent farmer. 

Let us now examine the list of plows tested in this 
state. 



Makers. 



8. W. Chase, 

T. D. Borrall, 

E Sleight, 

Miner, Horton & Co., 

A. Hawley,. 

H. Delano, 

M.H. Codding, 

J. Waite, 

B. W.Hall, 

P.Elyea, 

T. Mercer, 

Miners, 

Peter Proseus, 

Oxford, 

Brainerd & Comstock, . . . . 

Wilson. 

J. S. Tefls, 

Hicks ft Bailey, 

E. Davis, 

P. D. Wrirtt, 

R. Richardson, 

C Seymour,. 

H. Wiard, 

B.Wilson, 

Buggies, Nonrse k. Mason, 

R. C. Stiles ft Co., 

Moore, 

J. Van Bronklen, 

Oaylord, 

Asa Beebee 

Bailey, Whitler ft Co.,. . . . 

J. C. Fitch, 

Wm. Prater, 



Where made 



Amstentam, 

Geneva,. ... 

Fishkill 

Peekskill, .. 
Brooklyn, . . 
Onondaga, . 
Ontario, . . . . 
Albion, 



Livingston, 
Peekskill, . . 



Chenango, 



Oneida, 
Erie, . . . 



Rochester, 



Loekport, .. 

Avon, 

Vernon, . . . . 

Mass.j 

Ontario, . . . . 



Niagara, . . . 



Otsego, 



Name of Plow. 



Montgomery Comity 

(Shell Wheel, 

t Geneva, 

Revenue Cutter,. . . . 

Peekskill, 

Bergen, 

Diamond, 

American,.... 

Veto, 

WiUiarosport, 

Caledonia, 

Peekskill, 

Peekskill, No. 98,-.. 

Columbia, .«. 

Oxford, 

Diamond, 

Oneida, 

Washington, 

Wyoming, 

Worcester County, 

Cayuga County, .... 

Iron Beam, 

Opposition, 

Livingston County,. 

Diamond, .......... 

Eagle^ 

Ontario, 

Self Sharpener, .... 

Middleport, 

Auburn, 

Black Hawk, 

Utiea, 

Llvinc-stou County, . 

Scotch Plow, ....... 



pounds in favor of the wheel; a difibrence which , if 
given by the wheel to other plows named in the list, 
would ptesent for our selection, a rare and most choice 
assortment. Thus, if the excellent '' Center Draft " 
of Proutj and Mears, which I believe offers a present 
resistance of 292 pounds could be reduced by the wheel 
to 208 or 210 pounds, it would exceed every other 
known plow. The same as to Delano's Diamond, and 
and so also, as to Ruggles, Nonrse and Mason's admi- 
rable Eagle, if it could be reduced by the wheel, to 
331, we need look no further for all that is needful in 
the form of plows. That word if arrests our progress 
for the present; nevertheless, with the list before us, 
no farmer can be exionaed for imperfect plowing, let his 
soil be what it may. Any reasonable depth or breadth 
of farrow may be had, — the fiirrow slice may be laid 
perfectly flat and true, or it may be lapped with preci* 
sion^-onr horses need no longer show galls and scars, 
nor upbraid us with cruelty; on the contrary, whe« 
they have toiled through the heat of the summer, and 
return home from the last furrow of the season, they 
will exhibit their fat and shining sides, gamboling in tfa^ 
last rays of the setting sun, as if to express happineaa 
in^ a duty well performed, and gratitude to a liberal, 
careful master. 

It is no small matter that plow makers present their 
work to us in a highly finished condition, and in this re- 
spect, we have reason to applaud Prouty, Mears & Co., 
and Buggies, Nourse k, Mason — ^the polish of their 
mould boards and other metalic parts prevent a large 
amount of resistance, as I well know by the use of ''a 
Center Draft ;" in this matter, our eastern friends have 
shown heretofore more order and teonosiy with neat- 
nesb, than was to be found aAiong us of New- York. 
Now however, I for one, am using plows ec[ual in all 
thete details, to those of Massachusetts. 

A farmer alw ays does love his horses, if his own 

heart is hung in the right place; 
and a man thus constituted ^ill be 
loved by his horses ; had they the 
power of speech, they would entreat 
us to seek for, and use, such plows 
as oflfer the least resistance to their 
willing shoulders, consistent with 
an expeditious and good perform- 
ance of their work; — ^let us then 
give more attention, more conside- 
ration, to the due selection of these 
most important implements. 

In making our selection, howev- 
er, we must remember that the tool 
must be adapted first to the nature 
of our soil — so as roost easily to 
raise it and move it — and next, that 
it be so constructed as perfectly to 
turn it over. In a stiff day we 
find the long Scotch plow present- 
ing a severe resistance, while our 
shorter breasted plows move throu'h 
it with comparative ease: .the rea- 
son is, that more surface is preeenl- 
ed to resistance in the long plow. 
In- light soils, this is not so import- 
ant a consideration. 



— . _ _ 




Resist- 


Depth of 


Widthof 


ance. 


furrow. 


furrow. 


235 


6 inch. 


11 inch's 


3411 


5.8 


12.8 


925 


6 


13 


250 


«i 


13 


255 






275 


6 


13 


287i 


6 


13 


330 


ffi 


14 


335 


6 


19 


337 


6 


13 


345 


6 


13 


348 


6 


19 


350, 






350 


S 


13 


• 371 


6 


13 


375 






381 






381 


6 


12 


393 


6 


13 


386 


6 


13 


388 


6 


19 


388 


6 


19 


397 


6 


13 


400 


6 


12 


400 






416 


e 


13 


431 


6 


13 


4.771 


6 


14 


438 


6 


12 


475 






475 


• 




475 






483 


6 


13 


500 







It will be noticed that the Shell Wheel plow, and the 
Geneva plow, by the same maker, (Burrall of Geneva) 
are placed side by side, purposely, to draw attention to 
the effect of a well formed and well applied wheel ; for 
these plows are in all respects the same, save only, the 
use of the shell wheel in the place of the land side ; 
this wheel produces the difference stated in the table, 
in the draft of the two plows of more than eighty-four 



My own experience has led mo 
to the use of Burrall's Shell wheel and the Geneva 
plow, Prouty & Mear's Center Draft, the Ear^le and 
Chase's Amsterdam. I have others in use, but prefer 
the foregoing. 

For many ages, the Harrow has been our familial 
friend, without change in form or feature from the ear- 
liest time, until within the last twenty years, — and its 
uses have ever been to follow the plow, breaking the 
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uptaroed masses into a pulverised condition ; to draw 
out weeds by their roots, exposing them to the air and 
death; aii<Lto cover over seeds when sown on the pre- 
pared earth. It is somewhat remarkable that the im- 
portance of these operations ahould not have earlier 
produced improvements, leading to economy; nor is it 
less strange that on mcny, I had nearly said most farms, 
this operation is performed with an imperfect tool, or, 
in a most imperfect manner. The want of Order indu- 
ces the first error; the want of System causes the lat- 
ter — and from this also, we see too often, the custoni 
of entrusting the harrow: to boys, wherecis harrowing 
is in fact, when proptrly done, a laborious business, for 
to be well done, we need fast horses, a quick movement 
and careful over lapping of the lines. 

What is the inevitable consequence of slow and un- 
steady harrowing I or of work performed with an im- 
perfect implement t The ready answer is, a rough and 
uneven field, unequal distribution of seed and its de- 
struction by exposure ; of course, a diminished product 
per acre, pressing its penalty upon the farmer, who 
** don't care ''—or thinks " its good enough,'' — or " as 
good as his neighbors." Such men are without order 
or system; as to economy, they know not its meaning. 

The chief improvement in the harrow, has been in its 
form, not effecting any very decided general advantage ; 
but its defects have led to the introduction of another 
implement, the cu/itvoior, which in a great degree, su- 
percedes the harrow, and renders the second plowing of 
fields often useless or unnecessaiy. 

The cultivator, when lirst introduced, was confined 
to the corn field and potato crop — ^but lately it has been 
so constructed and improved by Mr. Ide and others, as 
to follow the plow very successfully in the preparation 
of the ground — ^but more especially to perform all the ne- 
cessary operations of a fallow after the first plowing. 

This implement or cultivator, as made by Mr. Tra^ 
cv, of Wayne county, and by him introduced into Onta- 
rio and Seneca counties, seems to be au admirable sub- 
stitute for the purpose of cross-plowing, and all the 
usual work of the harrow ; being so constructed as to 
cut six inches deep, or, only to skim the earth, as may 
be desired. Here then we have a labor-saving machine, 
for, as it is 4 ft. '6 wide, with four teeth in the rear, 
and three in the front row, — it acts at the same time, 
en a breadth of soil equal to al least four '' bouts" of 
the plow — stirring the earth 6 inches deep. Substitu- 
ting the cultivator for the plow, after the first plowing, 
the gain, by its use instead of the plow is, at least six- 
ty-two and a^half cents per acre, or, the diflerence in 
cost between plowing and harrowing-— an item of im- 
portance in every field of grain; the thinking farmer 
will readily find other advantages. 

I cannot discover any trials of the cultivator, to 
show us the quantity of force required, for its proper 
use, an omission on the part of our agricultural imple- 
ment makers, of more importance than they imagine ; 
let us hope that, hereafter more anxiety will be felt to 
prove the saving of labor or force, not by assertion but 
by mtaturtj and thus save us farmers from much loss 
of time, and disappointment. 

It was intended to follow the remarks on the plow, 
with a consideration of the harrow^ cultivator and tttd 
40Uf€r ; the season however, for planting corn is so near 
at hand, and the corn crop is so important, that I ven- 
ture a repulse from your well stored columns, to show 
if I may, the economy with which this most valuable 
grain can be raised, and is produced in this part of our 
State. 

Long Island and the valley of the Mohawk, has 
heretofore produced a larger amount of corn per acre, 
Dut that advantage is equalised to us of the inland 
counties, by the greater economy of labor and possibly 
of system. 



A machine is in use here, produced "by the ingenuity 
of Mr* H. L. Emeat, of Albany,* simple, and worked 
by a single horse ; we call it the Corn planter ^ though 
it is arranged for the planting of any and every kind of 
seed in rows or drills. When this corn planter is so- 
lidly and strongly put together — and the ground is in 
proper condition for planting, we plant not less than 
ten acres per day, — one man and one horse only being 
necessary for the work. The rows of corn are placed 
three feet or three feet six inches apart, and the seed is 
dropped about six to eight inches asunder in the rows. 

The after cultivation, or boeing, is efiTected by the 
horse hoe. The following results have been derived 
from the use of these machines: 

plowing, harrowiog, hoeing and preparing 91 acres for 
Cora, at $3.97 per .acre, 947 87 

Ftmiuing 81 acres witb Emery's Planter, in two days, man 
andhorea, 4 

Cost of 20 quarts of seed corn, at 75 cents per ba«hel, .... 51 

Husking and housing in crib, at •S.Hper acre, 66 69 

•124 84 
The yield of this field was moderate, being only 
1600 bushels of ears, which at the above cost, is equal 
to seven cents and eight mills per bushel. 

The yield of fodder was very large, but if we esti- 
mate it as low as 11 tons per acre, then the cutting 
and housing of the whole fodder, say 30 tons, was $19. 
06 — ^which added to the cost of cultivation, makes an 

aggregate of, • • $143 9€ 

Deduct for the value of the fodder, at $2 per 
ton, ; 60 00 

$83 90 



Thus the actual cost of the 1600 bushels of ears is 
$83.90, or^ve centg 24-1000 per bushel— ^r for the 
grain alone it is ten cente 48- 1000 per Inuhel. Such is 
the result derived from the Com Planter ^ and CultivO' 
tor^ and Horee Hoe^ from a moderate yield of com. 
Much better results have been derived by others, from 
the same system and order ; and I think none will deny 
that ecenomy is thus well studied and practiced. Ao- 
aicoLA. Seneca Co.j N. York. 

Inflaenoe of Agricnitural Periodica!*. 

That a great improvement has taken place among 
the agricultural population of the United States within 
the past ten or fifteen years, but more 'particularly in 
the eastern and middle sections, is a fact which I be- 
lieve will not be denied. To what is this improvement 
chiefiy to be attributed ? I answer, and I think cor- 
rectly, to the infiuenoe of agricultural periodicals and 
papers. Agriculture, although one of the noblest of 
callings, has been in times past grossly neglected. 
Like many occupations by which a subsistence may be 
obtained without inuch exercise of the mind, it began 
to be Uken for granted that the exercise of the mind 
was not required, and was a matter of but little impor- 
tance. Men farmed as their grandfathers had farmed, 
half a century before them. Agriculture, instead of 
improving, stood nearly still, or retrograded somewhat. 
Lands became worn out by bad tillage ; and most of 
those who could escape from the plow, left, their homes 
to seek out employment by which more money could be 
made with less hard physical labor. Here and there a 
man was to be met with who had become rich through 
trade or commerce, and had retired to a farm ; but it 
was not the profit, but tlie pleasure of farming be had 
gone to enjoy. Matters were somewhat in this condi- 
tion about the time of the establishing of the first sg- 
rioultural papers. From that period to the present 
time, there has been a steady progression in agricuK 
ture. 

* For cut and description of this implement, see la«t vol Culti- 
vator, p. 339. 
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Let as glaace «t some of the benefits arising from 
these pap<>rs I know not how other minds may riew 
it, but for myself I may safely say, that as a practical 
farmer, the opportunity afforded for the interchange of 
thought, through agricultural papers, is one of the 
greatest enjoyments J have. X welcome the monthly 
receipt of my paper, with no common kitereat^ Cor from 
it I always expect to derive some improvement. The 
suggestions, coming as most of them do, from practi* 
cal men, are all worthy of consideration, and although 
they may not all be adapted to the particular situation 
in which we may reside, yet they will doubtless be 
found of value somewhere through our widely extend- 
ed country. There is an amount of useful general in- 
formation to be gained from the perusal of these pa- 
pers scarcely any where to be met with in the same 
space. We not only gain knowledge on agricultural 
subjects, but we become acquainted with the geogra- 
phy, geology, climate and productions of our vast coun- 
try from Maine to Florida. We learn among other 
things, the important truth that even in the cold and 
mountainous regions of our land, by the aid of science 
and improved tillage, farms are made to produce crops 
which will compare favorably with those raised upon 
the smoothest plains. 

The farmer is a man whose busineit is at home ; he 
can wander but little, but it does not follow that he 
must be ignorant. Sitting by his cheerful fireside of 
a winter evening, he takes his paper in hand and begins 
his travtlt. At one time he is among the best farms 
of New England, then in western New- York— then 
with the rapidity of the magnetic telegraph, he visits 
the western and southern states. For the trifiing ex- 
pense of a dollar or two a year, he becomes familiar 
with almost every portion of the Union. 

Th^re is a sociability too, so to speak, about agricul- 
tural papers, which is truly delightful. You become 
acquainted not only with their editors, but with a bund- 
red others. Situated in some remote district, where 
perhaps most of those around you have not yet awa- 
kened to the importance of book farming, and are look- 
ing with doubts and misgivings upon your mode of far- 
ming, it is indeed, truly delightful to be holding mental 
intercourse with many of the best farmers of the land. 
There is many a man among that goodly fellowship of 
farmers, who should I chance to meet with, strangers 
to me though they might be, yet would I clasp them by 
the hand as friends. And are they not friends? Yes — 
friends in the cause of agriculture. They have labored 
to elevate that calling, great and noble in itself, but 
too long neglected and trampled in the dust. 

Much has been done for agriculture, but much re- 
mains to be done. Some of the recent statements be- 
fore the agricultural societies, show an improvement in 
culture and tillage that was not even dreamed of a few 
short years ago. The men of New England and the 
middle states need these statements to encourage them 
onward. What are we to do by and by ? is a question 
sometimes asked by farmers of these parts. How are 
we to compete with the great west ? Railroads and 
canals are multiplying — facilities are becoming greater 
every day for bringing pfoduce from those markets to 
our seaports. They can raise every thing cheaper than 
we can. What are we to do 7 Not sit down and 
mourn over our fate — ^not sell our farms and move there 
too — ^bnt stay where we are, and work head-work. 
Raise 100 bushels of shelle<l corn where we formerly 
raised 20 } raise 2 tons of hay where we used to grow 
one; keep 10 cows, and good ones too, and keep them 
well, where we formerly did 5. 

We may not be able to do so this year, or next, but 
begin the good work and it will not be many years be- 
fore we can. Industry, science, economy — ^raust be 
brought to aid us in the fulfilment of our purpose. 



Who are the men destined to rise in the agricultural 
world ? I answer, those who read and reffect. Now, 
more than ever, has a time conae when the fnrnMr must 
think. Ho that worketh ever so hard with his ftmds, if he 
work not with his head too, will find his intellfgent neigh* 
bor far outstripping him, with half the physical labor 
he exerts. And those men, so wise in their own conceit 
as to suppose that they can learn nothing from a book 
or paper, on farming, will discover their error, perfaape 
too late to retrieve it. H. C, W. Ptrfnem Valltify 
N, Y,y Ftb. 1, 1849, 



|)ro&t0 of dl^er^ $ti0baidrs. 

Formmg in Yennoiit* 

Edi. CuLTivAToa — ''What is the most profiuble 
course of farming in your section of the country, and 
what is the cost of prodacing a pound of Merino wooll^ 
These inquiries are frequently made, and they are very 
important questions, particularly as to- these who have 
been grain growers, and are about to engage in sheep 
husbandry, or in the making of butter and cheese. I 
find it very difficult to adopt any method which will 
give a true estimate of the- cost of producing a pound 
of wool, or of butter and cheese. 1 find the estknatea 
that have been made vary greatly in their resuha. 
Should I attempt to answer these questiona, I could 
hardly hop4 for better saccess than has attended the 
labors of others. lu this section, grain is out of the 
question. There is no more ffaised than is necessary 
for our own consumption, and c»f wheat not sufficient 
for that. To cattle and sheep, the farmers of Vermont 
look for the most of their profits of farming. 

I have looked at the estimates of difierent individu- 
als, of the profits of sheep husbandry and of dairies. 
There is one on sheep husbandry, by H. S. Randall, 
Esq., of Cortland, N. Y., which is incorporated in s 
report on the value of sheep husbandry, reihd before the 
agricultural society of Pendleton, South Carolina, and 
is published in the Patent Report of 1847, page 505. 
According to Mr. Randall's estimate, the profits of 
sheep husbandry, are over 27 per cent, on the capital 
invested; and the cost of producing a ponnd of wool 
loss than three cents; and a calculation, based upon Mr. 
Randall's estimate, makes. the profits of sheep bnsban* 
dry in South Carolina, over 100 per cent. That report 
also refers to the opinions of others, and says:— "Three 
very respectable gentlemen in each of the States of 
Pennsylvania, New- York and Ohio, say that one half 
of the wool will pay all the expense, where the winter 
requires five months' feed." It is evident from the lan- 
guage of that report, that the estimate, corroborated 
by the gentlemen from Pennsylvania, New- York and 
Ohio, is received as correct; and little weight, proba- 
bly would be given to any estimate that should vary 
greatly from one made from so experienced and intel- 
ligent a wool-grower, as Mr. Randall. I certainly 
should not attempt it until I had given the subject a 
careful examination. I do not question the statement 
of the product of A.'s 100 ewes; their product of both 
wool and lambs, is less than many flocks of that num- 
ber have produced. The profits of 100 ewes ought 
not to be taken as a test of the profits of sheep hus- 
bandry. We might as well take the product of one 
cow as evidence of the profits of a dairy; or 120 bush- 
els of corn from an acre, as a test of the profits of 
grain growing. 

The flocks of sheep in this county range from 200 to 
2000 or more. The average produce of wool per head 
in the whole state, does not exceed 2} lbs. ; and the 
average price per pound, for the last six years, has not 
been as high as thirty cents. I have the statement of 
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•ne wool parchiiser; of the amount of wool he purcha- 
md in the years 1842, — 't and ^4^ the average per year 
was 110,000 poauds, and the average price SH centa 
per poand^ and this was in Washington oounty, New* 
York, which predaces the best quality of wool. The 
inoome in flocks of 500, above leases, seldom goes as 
high as 25 per eent., many flocks not more than 10 per 
oent., and some no more than keep the flocks good, I 
hope none will engage in sheep husbandry with the ex* 
pecution of receiving 27 per cent, on his capita! invest- 
ed. Farmers in general, are well satisfied if they re- 
ceive 6 per cent, at the present low price of wool.' 
Few farms will prodace six per cent., over the expen- 
ses, on the cost of the farm. Some small pieces of 
neadow laad may produoe 12 or 25 per cent, on its 
cost. This subject ought to be investigated in reference 
to large farms, with buildings, woodland. Sec. The 
fair way, and the one best calcalated to present the 
question in a practical form, ts first, to ascertain the 
true cash value of the amoant of grass standing, that 
will be required to keep a eertain amount of stock, and 
if this will sell for a sum that will be equal to six per 
cent, on the cost of the farm, the capitfd is considered 
in this section, to be a good investment. To change 
this into hay, and from hay and grass into wool, or but- 
ter and cheese, is a mechanical process; the profits 
•ribing from the operation, must vary according to the 
science, skill and economy used by the operator. 

In this neighborhood, hay in the barn is worth $6 
per ton, and good, smooth meadow, that will produce 
one, or one and a-half tons per acre, — ^tbe grass stand- 
ing — is worth $4 per ton, and lands that produce one 
Mid a-half tons per acre, will be equal to six per cent, 
on the cost, at $100 per acre. I estimate 20 tons of 
hay for the wintering of 100 good breeding ewes. The 
lowest estimate is 15 tons. The pasture to keep 100 
ewes and their iambs through the season, cannot be ob- 
tained for less than $36— ewes and lambs cannot be 
turned off until after shearing. If 33 1 acres will keep 
100 through the winter and summer, such lands must 
be worth here $48, or allowing but 15 tons of hay to 
the 100 ewes. There are lands in this county that 
may produce that amount of hay and grass, that can 
be purchased for $20 per acre ; but they lie on the moun- 
tain, where the hay cannot be taken away without 
great 'expense. In passing through Cortland county, 
I saw no such lands. The difference in the result of 
Mr. Randall's calculation and mine, arises from the dif- 
ferent value we put upon the lands. Taking the same 
number of acres and ewes, my estimate would be as 
follows: 

A. bays 33) acres of land, at $4d per Bcrei-ttOOO 00 

100 ewes, mt CS^ 900 00 

Cnuinir and cHringr 11 acres of above land,. . 18 00 

Washing and shearing, 5 00 

8ammer care and salt, 10 00 

Winter and spring care, 80 00 

4 00 



RMtnpts — 300 lbs. of wool, (the same as by 

Bfr Randall's esUmate,) $119 71 

SO Lambs, at ti, 90 00 



$1887 00 



$106 71 

If the owner let his land and sheep, the account 
would stand thus: 

Interest on the money pnid for land and sheep 

at? percent., $196 00 

Otiier expenses as before, 67 00 

$193 00 

Receipts as before, .^ 108 71 

By my estimation, sheep hnsbandry is good business. 
The owner of the land and stock, gets 7 per cent, inte- 
rest on his capital; and the tenant gets $5.71 over full 
pay for all his labor. I have omitted the credit for ma- 
nure, as that must be returned to the land. 

I will now take a farm in this county worth $7,000, 
pleasantly located and conveniently situated for school 
and meeting, with good buildings, orchard, and wood- 



lands. This farm will keep 500 sheep, two cows and 
a team to carry on the farm. The owner stocks the 
farm with sheep, hires all the work pertaining to the 
sheep, and lets the cows, team, orchard, Sec., and re- 
ceives one half the avails of them. 

Interest on the $7,000. at 6 per cent.,. $420 00 

M0 8heepat$1.25---$6.2S, 87 50 

Cutting aud curing 80 tons of hay, 100 00 

Sammer care aad salt, IS 00 

Washing and shearing, 85 00 

Winier and spring care, 75 00 

•— — $600 60 

Dedoctthereceiptsover the wool...... 275 00 



Jt«e«(pM.— 1376 lbs. of wool, at 33i cU. per lb., $468 00 

SSpercent increase, 195 00 

Receipt from plow laud, J&c, 150 00 



$304 60 



$733 00 



Cost of producing 1,375 lbs. of wool, $394, equal 
to 28| cents per lb. 

^ According to this estimate, the owner, by stocking 
his farm with sheep, has a larger income than by selling 
bis hay, and by this process he keeps all the manure. 
This is a good dairy farm. Let it now be stocked with 
cows— 500 sheep, are equal to 50 cows. I do not be- 
lieve that the income from cows managed wholly by hi- 
red help, would be as great as from sheep; eveiything 
pertaining to the management of a dairy requires ex- 
traordinary care. I will mention one fact to show what 
a little negligence may do to lessen the profits of a dai- 
ry. The dairyman had no cold stream of water to coo) 
his milk and made use of ice, — the curd from the milk, 
when the ice was used, weighed 90 poimds. The next 
day after his ice failed, the curd from the same quanti 
ty of milk weighed but 70 pounds, of course inferioi 
in quality. This loss must be equal to $1 per day 
Let this farm be stocked with cows, be let out to as 
experienced dairyman, and the whole receipts will bf 
over $2,000. I know some dairies where the income 
from the cows will average $40 per cow, and others, 
not over $17. The cost of producing a pound of cheese 
in one of these dairies, is double that of the other. Some 
of this difierence may arise from a difference in the 
goodness of the feed of the cows. There are, as fiu 
as my knowledge extends, much greater improvements 
made in the management of dairies than of sheep. Let 
the same care, skill, and attention in the management 
of sheep as there are in dairies, and the profits of sheep 
husbandry would be increased 100 per cent. I have 
had considerable experience in both. I formerly kept a 
dairy and made it profitable. I keep firom five to six 
cows now. 

When I engaged in sheep husbandrv, I had a fine 
flock of Merinos. For several years, I suffered great 
losses; I had neither sheds nor experience to make 
sheep profitable. It was the opinion of wool-growers 
at that day, that sheep must not be confined to warm 
sheds. It was no uncommon sight in the spring of the 
year, to see 200 or 300 lbs. of pulled wool, and frqm 
60 to 80 dead lambs. These were heaw drawbacks 
upon the profits and pleasures of sheep husbandry. 
Wool then brought from 55 to 75 cents per lb. and was 
the only income, as the increase did no Acre than keep 
the flock good: — ^the average amount of wool per head 
was not over three pounds. I have now changed my 
whole management. I keep through the winter, from 
300 to 350 sheep; from them I select generally 110 
ewes, over two years old, for breeding — never breeding 
from a ewe that will not produce at two years old, 
over four pounds of well- washed wool. I breed from 
the best rams I can obtain. I keep my sheep closely 
confined from the time they are put to hay until they 
are turned out to grass. I have 200 at one barn one 
mile from my house, about one-half of them laral» ;— 
these are fed on lowland hay, twice a day, without any 
grain of any description. They have- access to goo J 
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water, and good Turk's Island or rook salt at all times « 
The flock kept at this barn has, (or the laat three years, 
been taken directly irom the pasture to the barn, and 
there confined until tuey are turned out again to pas- 
ture. I commenced with hay on the 22nd, 23rd and 
26th of November; turned to pasture the 6ih, 9th and 
13th of April — average time to hay being 19 weeks. 
Breeding ew:es must be kept to hay at least two weeks 
longer. This year, this flock was confined on the 15th 
of November. There were three or four weeks of 
warm weather after this, during which sheep might 
have lived by grass. My breeding ewes, with the stock 
rams, are fed eight quarts of com per day, I estimate 
20 tons of hay, or wikat ia equal to that, in hay and 
grain, for wintering 100 sheep. I keep an account of 
the sales of my wool and sheep, and will give the pro- 
duct of my sheep for the last three years, which is lar- 
ger than any previous years', except one, and that was 
oaused by the price of wool being very high that year. 

Nov. 12, 1845, I had 309 sheep->Nov. 12, 1848, I 
had 319 sheep, being ao increase of ten, and somewhat 
improved in quality. 

I estimate the cost of keeping, the same as if I pur- 
chased the hay, and hired the pasture-bailing the flock 

300. 

For 100 breeding ewes, 90 tons of hay, mX 96 per loo,. . . . $190 00 

For 300 other sheep, 30 tins, ,. 100 00 

FBsinre for lOOewesaHd their lambs, 36 00 

Pasture for 200 sheep, 40 00 

Wusliingand shearhig, , 15 00 

Winter care, and salt for the year, 90 00 

•411 iW 

ittfcMiKs.— Wool for the first year, 1846^1338 lbs., at 40 

ceiitsper lb., $499 90 

CliM of I847^'8 not sold, worth now, say, 806 00 

Sale of sheep, Istyear, 3R0 00 

do ftlyear, 509 06 

do 3dycar, 416 00 

$9660 90 
I have not iaoladed in the expenae of keeping the 
sheep, the interest on the capital } that can be done by 
others. It must vary greatly in different locations; al- 
so, in the value of the sheep. 

For the last ten years, I have sot lost one per cent, 
of old sheep, nor over two per cent, of lambe. Of the 
flock of 200 kept in close confinement, I have lost hat 
three during the three years past, and so far on the 
fourth year ; one of these got hung in the rack, and the 
other two died with the stretches. Not one during the 
three years has scoured, or been in any way sickly. 

In 1826, 1 had over 150 full blooded Merino ewes and 
200 grade sheep, and 1100 pounds of wool was nearly 
the whole amount of the income that I received from 
them. The labor of taking care of them was twice as 
great then as now, and the cost of keeping then mnch 
greater. I am now convinced that a flock of 500 or 
more, can be made to produce as well as a smaller 
flock. The cost of producing a pound of wool nmst 
vary according to the amount of wool produced per head, 
for it costs no more to keep a sheep that will yield four 
' pounds of wool, than one that yields but two pounds. 
This alone diminishes the cost of producing a pound of 
wool ; and if the increase of the flock should be equal 
to 33| per cent., the cost is still more reduced. The 
cost of producing must decrease, as the flock increases. 
A small portion only, of the farms in Vermont, are 
suitable for dairies. No lands in New England are 
more productive than the valleys of Battenkill and Ot- 
ter creek. A large portion of the pasture lands are too 
remote from the buildings, and in many respects unfit 
for dairying. Yet they are productive ; and though they 
are high, rocky side-hills, make the best of sheep pas- 
ture. There are some of 400 or 600 acres in a body, 
suitable for a farm, having a suitable portion of excel- 
lent meadow land, producing from half a ton to two 
tons of hay per acre. One of these farms, of about 



50$ acres, with a bouse and two barns, was pnrohased 
for $2600. This farm will keep 40 or 50 cows, or 
500 sheep'^'more than some farms that cost $7000 will 
keep. 

I know of one dairy of 20 cows that produces 10,000 
pounds of cheese for sale, 300 pounds of cheese Cor thar 
Camily, and 600 pounds of butler^ this, with calvea, 
whey and mUk for bogs, will average over $42 per cow. 
This dairy is managed by one nan, bis wife, and one 
young man and a girL Another, with the same num' 
her of cows, and one-third more help, does not produce 
onc'half of that stmoont. In the trial of a case in 
court, a short time since, it was proved that 100 pound* 
of dry hides had been so managed as te prc^duce 160 
pounds of good sole leather, and in one case, as higk 
as 182 f while another, with unskilful management,, pro* 
duced but 130 pounds, and it is said that leather, giv« 
ing the most weight, is worth two cents more per lb, 
than the other. This difierenee ia eaased by knowing 
how to open the pores of the hide to receive the tan, 
and then, to use the words of the manofaotorer, ^' pur- 
sue the same course that you would to fat a hog,— 4eed 
as mnch good feed as the hide will receive wkhoat clog- 
ging it.^ This principle will apply to any product of 
the farm. The more flesh you put on an animal you 
fat, or the more butter and cheese you make from tha 
same quantity of milk, the more vaduable is the article 
by the pound. In the case of the tanner, let the un- 
skilful manager tan the same araount of hides that the 
other does, and the diflerence in the receipts from the 
leather, (on account of the greater number of pound*, 
and the increase in price,) would be more than $$,Oo6 
per annum. The unskilful manager has ene advantage 
over the others it does not cost him half as much te 
transport his produce to market. 

That is evidently the most profitable course of faros' 
ing, that is managed best. A moment's reflection will 
satisfy anv farmer of the folly ef changing from one 
course of farming to another at every rise and fall of 
the prices. There seems to be a greater disposition in 
wool growers to jump out of the ^siness at every Sail 
in the price of wool, than in any other class ef farmers.. 
There is no reason for that. Beef, pork, butter, dieese, 
grain and wool, are articles of general consumption, and 
will, in a cycle of five years, command fair prices* 
Nor has wool fluctuated more, if as mnch, as most oth- 
er articles. Flour has varied from $12, to $3.75; pork 
from $23.13 to $9.27; beef from $14.98, to $5.75; bu^ 
ter, cheese, cattle, and horses, as much. Let every 
wool grower follow the rules for breeding that are es- 
tablished for all other kinds of stock among good bus 
bandmen ; see that his sheep are provided with water 
and warm sheds, which may be done at little expense, 
and he will, in this cold, windy country, save much fod- 
der; increase greatly both the quantity and quality of 
his manure; and by good attention to foeding, he 
may add 25 or 50 percent., (just as he pleases) to the 
value of his wool, and the increase of his flock. But 
so long as sheep husbandmen manage their sheep, (and 
many do) as the French Canadians do their horses, per- 
mitting every thing to breed that has hoofs, whether 
they can chew the cud or not, they have no reason to 
look for any thing better than a flock of miserable half 
wooled Keenuekt. If such a flock ever increases, the 
increase must be sold for 50 cents per bead or less, for 
pelting; or the purchaser be permitted to select the 
best at 80 cents or $1 ^r head. 

With all the light we have on the subject of improve- 
ments, we must agree with those who say--'' After all 
your talk about science in agriculture, these are not the 
men who make money and get rich." They may not 
be the men that get rich. They make money and spend 
whatever may be necessary for their comfort and the 
improvement of their minds. A 6 by 8 country newspa- 
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(nr wouM dof the literary appelita of theie no improve- 
aent Tvinsr*, and a. puureen would geoeralty cover 
»I1 Iheir «ub)>criptiniu far pioin and charilable jnirpo- 
mta. Such wool-growern had ratber pick a dead slieep 
than jmy out a York liz-peaoe for improreiaenM in 
breeiliag animals or abeda. 

Now aTut all Uui long talk, I musl cwiress my auer 
inability to answer either of the queatioui at tbe head 
of Ibia article, in a manner to latiufy even my own i 
I tberefare leave it to uthers, to decide wbicta is tbe 
profilaUe course of rorming, and niaka their avn esti 
of thecoct of tbe artiulea tbey produce ^ being convinced 
they will feel JiutiCed or conUomned, according to Ibe 
gtealsr or less amount of income produced from the ca- 
l^tal employed. J. 8. PiTTiBokl. M»ncke*ttr, VI. 
Jm. 16, 1S49. 



though W1B Plaited tbe market regalarly, and explored 
the ooBDtry roond, on one or two occasiona only did wa 
meet witfa pure white birds. In all, hawever, more or 
less white prevailed ; bat the cloudings and markin)^ of 
tbe plumage *erB unlimited. Many were, aa we ob- 
L-j ..... . ^ji ^1^^ gray, nin- 
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TntettM «r tka DoMcatie Fowl. 

Tbe DoKUira F«wl.— ^Thia breed takee ita name 
Crom having been formerly bred chloflyin the oeighboi 
hood uf Dorking, a town in Surrey, England. Tbey 
wera oricinally distinguished aa having five toes to each 
toot, and aa being of a white color. Their origin is 
ool poaitirely known. Some have supposed the breed 
to be of great antiquity, and in lupptnl of ihia hypo, 
thesis, have referred to the fact that flve-toed foiflB ex- 
isted anaiBntlf in Oreeoe, as noticed by Arialotle, and 
that Pliny and Calamella spoke of similar fowls being 
known in Italy in their day. Bat we do not see that 
tbere is tbe least evideoon that tboce fowls were Dor- 
llingi;or that the Decking* have desoended from them. 
Certainly, tbe circunutanoe of both having a suparoa- 
merary t4M, ta of itself no proof of affinity of blood. 
It is by no means, a peculiarity oonaned to the Dor- 
kisgs; the writer has ia several instanoea aeen Uia the 
Poliafa, and in the Bantam breeds. There ia no doubt 
ibat it ia a mtfn Creak of aatare, nmilar to the produc- 
tion of an extra Soger or tee ia some families of tbe 

Arthur Yeong, in hi) Survey af Suttac, written in 
1813, aaya— " Tbe Dorking Fowls, ae tbey are called, 
«re reared in the weald of Sussex, bnt the finest mar- 
ket for then ia HDnbam. The five-clawed breed have 
beoD Donsidered aa the best iwrt{ this, however ia a 
great viitake, and it took ita origin ia some fowls with 
this peculiarity, that h a ppaaed to be very large and fine, 
whieh laid the foundatioo of what baa ainoe lievn called 
the Dorking or fivB.cUwed fowl. *** It is a bastard 
Weed." 

Dickson, in hii treatise on poultry, saya of the Dor. 
king — " It ia very probable that thia large breed is a 
orosa between tbe Malay, or sbafk-back [shake-beg,] 
•■d th« game variety." The came idea is advanced by 
» writer in the Scottith Quarterly Journal of Jgrieul- 
(w*, voJ. VI. p. 3S1. Others have supposed the breed 
Arigiiiated by a croai of the Malay and Poland, or 
Hamburgh iowl. 

Martin objects to the idea that tbe Dorking Ibwl ia 
of Roman lineage, and obaervec that if it was ^ancient 
introduutiea, it ia surpriting it shoulil, until lately, have 
been so isolaled in its locality. He alludes to tlie fact 
that five-toed fowls are found in Germany. 

But though the Dorking wia formerly represented aa 
a five-toed variety, and as being uninicmly of a while 
eolor, many of the best known under that name of late 
years, have hod only the cusiomaiy number of toes, 
and have been of various colors. In Tact it is stated by 
Martin, whose work was published in IS48, that those 
of a white color are now seldom seen." He adds — 
'' Duringp a recent viiit of some weeki lo Dorking, 



which he saw, bad Ibe five claws; but DTi^k 
veral other writem atate that many have only the ordi- 
nary number. Such is also the case with many we have 
aeen that were bred from imported stock. 

In aiie, the Dorking ranks next to the Malay tribe. 
Itisahort-legged, and large-bodied, and readily accu- 
mulates flesh, which is of good quality. The hens are 
good layers. The breed has been introduoed fmm Eng- 



41 aanoa aaai, o» saaoLi *awi« 

I, aad haa been bred in Ihia oooatiy lor aevertil yeara. 

Tbey have anoeaeded well in aaany instaooes, thoDgb wa 

think tbey are f^erally more subject to disease when 

yowig, aad have lea* bwdiseoa nf eoaatiLulioo, than some 



The Sossex icnrls, which are anid lo be more or less 
crossed with the Dorking, are oonaideied some of the 
finest in Eagtaad. lliey are deoeribad aa longer in the 
body thaa the Daikiag, and as eqialliag them in 

Thb Boltoii GaKT, oa Caxou Fowl. — This is a 
very bandaome variety, the origin of which we are un- 
to traee. The writer first saw it upwards of thir- 
ty years ago, under the none of the " Leghorn breed." 
In axe, the Creoles are rather lean than tbe ordinary 
game fowl- Their bodiea are roond and plump; lege 
short, sometimea yellow, oceaaionally lead-colored; 
baada small, finely tnmed, and generally surmounted 
with rose oomba. The best of the variety have tbe 
■eok-ieBlhera pnre white, those of the body while, with 

tall black spoil, sometimes running into a vriizle; tbe 
fatl-featbers darker, with traoavorse blaok bars. The 
laits of the keas are annaually elevated, and are ipread 
out. like a fan, durin([ the laying season. They are 
chiefiy eeteemed aa layera. It is one of tke most orno- 

Txi Bantam Fowl. — The origin of tlua variety, aa 

B have show* from Martin, (see ourrent vet. pp. 18, 

),> if the Bankive jaagle-fowl; aad it received itt 

name Iroin having been briHight from adiatriet or town 

in Java, oalled BaMam. 

These fowls are the leaat in aixe of all the gallinnee- 
ouB tribe. There are several varieties. Some have 
the lens pinmed with hmg feaihers, down lo the toea; 
bnt the tlean-lenged varieties are usually moat esteem- 
ed. There is a very handsome variety which is often 
red, with a block breast. But the most celebrated 
breed, is that known aa Sir John Sebright's (fig. 42,) 
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it having been braasht to great perbction hj ibu gen- 
ttemaD, klter jemrt ol core uid MtentioD. It ii thai 
deacribml b; Htutio; 

" It i« Terj small, with nnreathered Ugs, and a 
Bomb and short hackles. The plumage ia gold or ■ 
■pangled, eier; feather being of a gokien oraoge, v 
giosBfjetblackniargia; the oocki hate the tail foldedlike 
thai of a hen, without the asual r«our»ed droopiag sickli 
faather, or rather these feathers are sbbieviated, slraighl 
or nearly to, aai broader than asual. Hence the terra 
hm-coekt ofteti applied to them. But although tbe aithle 
feathera are thus mnliSed, no bird posseises higher oau- 
rage, or a more gallant carriage. The attitude of the 



oock ia indetid stngularlj proud, and we hare oAen teen 
one of them bear himself so haaghlily, that his head, 
thrown back as if in disdain, has near^; toaehed tbs 
two opper feathers of hii tail. Half-bred birda of this 
kind are not nneommou, bat birds of thepvre breed are 
not to be obtained without trouble and expense ; indeed, 
some yean ago, it was atmoal impomible lo procure ei- 
ther a fowl or an egg." 

Bantams are, of conrse. kept obfefly as a enrioaity — 
they iie/aKef/briit. The hens are good layers, and 
the eggs are of delioate flaTor. The flesh is also floe 
in the grain, and of superior quality; bat they are loo 
small to be saleable in Ihu market. 

In addition to the varieties of fowls abore anamera- 
ted, there are some others whieb deaerre a passing no- 
lice. Among these may be mentioned the following; 

The pKKsiAif OK Rumtless Fowl. — This breed is 
chiefly reroaiHiable on account of its being destitute of 
a tail. It is SDpposed to bare been bruoght originally 
from Persia, ffaarenot aware that the breed possesses 
any particalar valuable quality. It is not onoDmnon in 
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Ths FkiziLCD o> FaiESLAHD Fowt, — AoeordiDR to 
Martin, this breed is originally from Eastern Asia, and 
b tdten seen in Java, Snmmatra, and in India. It is 
occasionally met with in America, bat is not common. 
It is a mere variety, and not a distinct species, as some 
have supposed. It takes the name of yruiM from the 



foalhers — with the 



ezceplio 



of those of the tail — be- 



ing turned or carled towards the head, giving the fowl 
the appearance, as has been faceliouily remarked, of 
having been " drawn backwards through a bruab-heap." 
They are tender — tbe feathers do not aObrd protection 
against wet, and they are unable lo bear exposure. 

Thk Silit Fowl.— This iianutber accidental varie- 
ty, which Temminck described as a distinct species un- 
der the name of Galltu lanoiiu. We have known se- 
Terat instances of fowls of this description having 
■pmng fnmi those of the ordinary charaeter. They are 



more difficult lo raise than commoo fowls, owing to 
tbeir destitution of feathers. 

Th( RosiiAa Fowl.— This appears to be mly a va- 
riety of the crested fowl, differing bat liilla from the 
Polish and Hamburg breeds, eacepting Ihal it has, ia 
addition to a large top-knot, long feathers, iike a beard, 
springing from the under side of the throat. 

The terms " Ba«« Doom Fowt," and " DrxeHiLL 
Fowl," are applied lo all fowls which are of no parti- 
cular variety, and in r^aid to the breeding of which 
no particular attention is paid. 

We will remark in conclusion that, though we do not 
think it advitable that crery person who keeps fowls 
should become a professed /onriw, yet we think with 
Martin, that " more systematio care sbonM be paid by 
the farmer than is generally done, that less sboold bft 
left to chance, and some discrimination exercised in lb* 
choice of stock. We do not claim for the fowl a weight 
in the scale of importance e^al to that of the oi, sbeop 
or hog; Bt the same time we contend thai the import 
ance of poultry is greater than at first sight might ap 
pear; consequently, that all attempts to eataUish good 
breed), at once hardy,, white fleshed, quick fiktteiiers, 
and abundant layers, are meritorious; nor indeed are the 
labors of the professed fowl-fancier to be regarded a* 
useless. Were il not ht his labors and care, the eoB- 
linuance of do breed, it is to be feared, woald be eject- 
ed. There would be no stocks to which to apply, bf 
of correcting the degeneracy of any race." 



bolnc of Bones as a Jirrtil^er. 

Eds. CuiTivitTOK — In the riight measDre of agricol* 
tural reading which it has been my good fortune to en- 
joy, I have frequently been siu^sed to find, there were 
those who, to judge by their writings, wsre in doubt 
respecting the great valne of bones as a monare. Witb 
s, tbeir Bieeeding great value has long since passed to 
proverb. Our most stBbbom farmers, — those who 
ave been tbe most wedded to theirdd notions, and the 
lost opposed to all nm things, — have ceased from 
donhiing, and not only admit their fertiliciBg prepertiei, 
' ' selbem freely; but, as I said before, there appears 
some who are yet akeptiaal,8Dd who can not real- 
le important faot, that these apparently iodestmct- 
malters contain properties oi Ihe most lertilixing; 
character. For their heneflt then, with jovr permis- 
ion, I will use the columns of joar valuable journal, 
D lay before your readers, some facts which have corns 
nder my observation, and which have not onlyconvia- 
ed me, but likewise all those who have- been familiar 
rith (hem. 
Some twenty or twenty-five years since, on the banks 
of this beautiful stream, from the banks of which I am 
iw writing, and the name of which I have assumed 
as my agricollural noai dt (iicrre, there existed a farm, 
which, as has bees but too frequently the case, waa 
and exhausted to a degree thai tkose who see it 
now, for the first time, would scarcely credit. It would 
convey an accurate idea of its sterility, were I to 
say, il had been eihaasted by excessive cropping, for 
that would only imply that the proljflo property of the 
soil had been spent; bnt in this instance, nnt only had 
that been Ihe case, in the fullest sense of the word, 
hut the soil ilself had been washed from its whole sor- 
De. It was almost snrrounded by the waters of thia 
ream, and being light and loamy, it had been washed 
to chasms and gullies in every conceivable manner, 
nan even now remember, when a boy, looking with 
mpaasion, npon its poor, miserable and Ibrloin ap. 

At about the period I have mentioned, il was pur- 
chased by Mr. W., a bone grinder, of Philadelpbi%, 
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-«-He employed aa Eogtishman to farm it lor him« I men* 
tion thia matter, beoauae at that time it would have 
been doubtfol whether any of '' oar/rte and inteUigeot 
fellow oitizeiia," ooald have been iodnced to stoop eo 
low aa to cart diy booee$ bat be that aa it may, the 
ooorse parsaed by these persone— ^landlord aad teaant-^ 
was to haul on bones of all kinds, principally howeyer, 
Ij^oad bones and knuckle joints. I am sorry I cannot 
give yon the qaantity they pat to the acre 5 bat as I on^ 
ly wish to coBTince the skeptical, that there is Tirtoe 
e^en ia dry bones, it is not of so much importance. 
Soffice it then to say they were pat on liberally. 

When it was parchased by Mr. W., it would have 
been impossible for any person to have made a respect- 
able living from it, even had it been given to them free 
of rent; but whea he sold it, some ten years afterwards, 
it was decidedly one of the most productive farms in the 
neighborhood. From having been so poor that no other 
grass than red clover would grow on it, and not over 
ten bushels of corn coald be produced to- the acre, it 
was, ia the short space of time mentioned, so much im> 
proved in fertility, that firom one and a*half to two tons 
of timothy hay, or fifty or sixty bushels of corn could 
be raised to the acre, one season with another. After 
it passed from the possession of Mr. W., it went through 
the hands of varioos persons, either as owners or ten« 
ants, every one of whom pursued the skinning process. 
It was cropped and re-cropped, much hauled off* and 
but little hauled on, aad farmed without any jregard to 
maintaining its fertility ; but notwithstanding all this, it 
alill, after fifteen years of constant skinning, maintains 
the charaoior of hieing a most productive and valuable 
£urm« 

After Mr. W. 4old this, he purchased another just 
as poor as the one mentioned ; with this difference how- 
ever, ike latter one was level, cold and clayey. He 
parsued the same course with the latter that he had 
heretofore done with the former; — and the result was 
precisely the same. After a few years onltivation, in 
this manner, the improvement was so apparent, and his 
crops were so luxuriant, that our old-fashioned, plod- 
ding farmers were compelled to admit, that, in this in- 
stance at least, bones had proved a most powerful fer- 
tilizer. 

I might here rest my case and claim a verdict in my 
favor; but I have, in my mind's eye, one more which 
IS perhaps as conclusive as either of the others. 

Some fifteen years since, a gentleman purchased a 
farm very much of the character of those mentioned 
above. He was desirous of having it brought to a 
higher degree of fertility. To do this, he began to haul 
manure from the city of Philadelphia, a distance of 
some ten miles; but he found the cost, wear and tear, 
and destruction of horse flesh, were more than he bar- 
gained for, and accordingly he soon abandoned it. Just 
at that time, he engaged the scraps from a button fac- 
tory — ^these are the pieces of bone after the button has 
been sawed out^-he spread them on his land at the rate, 
I think, of seventy or eighty bushels per acre; and now 
there are few farms more productive than his, made so 
almost solely by the ose of this manure. 

I might go 4U1 for a week, instancing cases wlierein 
this same result has followed the same course, just as 
invariably as the sun traces its course tiirongh the hea- 
vens; but it would exhaust your patience; nevertheless, 
at the risk of doing so, I cannot refrain from giving you 
my own experience in the matter. 

Foot years since, I put in some wheat, part with 
thirty bushels of ground bones to the acre, which cost 
some ten dollars; and along side of it another piece, 
with stable mamire, at a cost of fifteen dollars per acre. 
at city prices. At harvest, that part manured with sta* 
ble manure was much the best, fully equal to the differ- 
•Dce in the cost. The year following, both parts were 



in graaa— the following year in corn, and after that ia. 
oats, in all which crops, that part manured with bonea 
was decidedly the best ; the crops on it were fully one* 
third greater. 

The foUowiag season I put in three pieces of wheat, 
one with about twenty loads of bam yard manure, one 
with fifty bushels of pondrette, and the last with fifty 
boshels of ground bones to the acre. At harvest, the 
part manured with poudrette was the best ; the part ma- 
nured with yard manure the second best ; and the part 
with bones almost an entire failure. That season the 
fly was bad, and this part having a late start, was har- 
vested by them so completely that I did not get back 
my seed; but I made it all up the last season with 
grass; for the product of that part on which bones had 
been put, although before the poorest part of the field, 
was greater than that of either the others. 

The following season I parsued the experintcnt still 
further. In putting in wheat, I selected two lots of an 
acre each, lying side by side, of precisely the same 
kind of soil, formed from the' disintegration of mica 
and quarts. On one I put twenty loads, two horse wa- 
gon loads, of barn-yard manure which had been housed 
from the rains, and had been well tramped by the cat- 
tle; on the other, fifty bushels of the refuse bones from 
an ivory black factory, consisting of those parts of the 
animal frame which were not firm enough for the man- 
ufacturer's purpose, and mixed with some portion of 
boiled animal muscle, the whole costing about ten dol- 
lars per acre. The result of this experiment was, that 
where the yard manure had been put, the wheat, in the 
early part of the season was much the best, and re- 
mained the best at harvest, although by that time, the 
difference was not so perceptible; but when, last sea^. 
son, it was mown, the difference was greatly in favor 
of the bones. The product was so much greater, that 
skepticism itself conld not raise a doubt. 

I have been sorry a bundred times since, that an ac- 
curate measure of the products of the various trials was 
not taken ; but as they were undertaken merely for my 
own satisfSu^tion, and vnth no thought of publication, it 
was passed over as not worth the trouble. 

Whether the facts warranted above are such as to 
convince any one of the unequalled value of this manure, 
both as to its economy and lasting properties, is for 
others to determine; but if they should not do so, my 
advice woold be, to any practical farmer who doubts, 
to try from ten to fifteen dollars' worth to an acre upon 
hit wheat crop, spread broadcast and harrowed in; and 
if that does not convince him, he must indeed he hard 
to satisfy. Penkbpack. Lower Dublin, Pa., Feb. '49. 

filljt dcterinarj Wtpartmmt 

Stretches and Scours in Sheep* 

Eds. CuLTivATOK—-Your correspondent, R. O., of 
Jeffer9on county, Ohio, wishes some information in re- 
ference to the cure of scours and stretches. I wculd 
inform hiin that the first indication in- the cure of dis- 
ease, is, to remove the predisposing, or direct cause. 

'' The disease was, perhaps, in the first place, inda- 
ced by feeding on green frosted oats, and clover, late in 
the fall." Then I would advise Mr. R. 6., and every 
other farmer, not to suflfer their animals to feed on such 
indigestible materials again, or any other article of th6 
same nauire. 

'' As to stretches," your correepondent states '' that 
it is most troublesome and fatal, amongst those flocks 
closely yarded, and fed exclusively on dry feed." It 
would be something very remarkable if the flock did 
not manifest some signs of stretches, constriction, or 
constipation; let any one of tlie human family confine 
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aimself to a narrow atmosphere, and subsist on hard 
«hip-bread for a short time ; obstinate constipation will 
01 nine oases ovt of ten, supervene. Medicine has bat 
little power over such derangements; while the ezciting 
or direct cause exists. This will , in somemeasurei ac- 
eount for the unfavorable result, attending the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Morrell's prescriptions. 

"I have always found that the quantity of medicine 
necessary to act as an opiate .on this dry mass/' allu- 
ding to that found in the maniplus, ** will kill the ani- 
mal. If I am mistaken, I will take it kindly to be set 
right." You are quite right. 

Let us see what Professor J. A. Gallup says, in his 
Institutes of Medicine. Vol, II. p. 187. <' The prac- 
tice of giving opiates to mitigate pain, &c., is greatly 
to be deprecated; it is not only unjustifiable, but should 
be esteemed unpardonable. It is probable that for for- 
ty years past, opium and its preparations have done se- 
ven time$ thi injury that they have rendered benefit " 
—killed seven where they have saved one I Page 298, 
he calls opium the " most destructive of all narcotics," 
and wishes he could speak through a lengthened trum- 
pet, that he might tingle the ears " of those who use 
and prescribe it. All the opiates used by the Allopaths, 
contain more or less of this poisonous drug. Opiates 
given with view of softening the mass alluded to, will 
certainly disappoint those who administer them; for, 
under the use of such ^* palliatives," the digestive pow- 
ers fail, and a general state of feebleness, and inactivi- 
ty ensues, which exhausts the vital energies. 

It will be found in stretches, that other organs, as 
well as the '' maniplus," are not performing their part 
in the business of physiological or healthy action, and 
they must be excited to perform their work ; for exam- 
ple, if the food remains in either of the stomachs, in 
the form of a hard mass, then the surface of the body 
is evaporating' too much moisture from the general sys- 
tem; the skin should be better toned. Pure air is one 
of (he best, and most valuable of nature's tonics. Let 
the flock have pure air to breathe, and sufficient room 
to use their limbs, with proper diet, and Aere will be 
little occasion for medicine. 

In scours, the surface evaporates too little of the mois- 
ture, and diould be relaxed by diflosable stimulants in 
the form of ginger-tea. The treatment that I have 
found the most successful, is as follows: take four oun- 
ces raw linseed oil — two ounoes of lime water— mix. 
Let this quantity be given to a sh«>ep on the first ap- 
pearance of the above disease ; half the quantity will 
suffice for a lamb. Give about a wine glass full of gin- 
ger-tea at intervals of four hours. Let the animal be 
fed on gruel, or mashes of ground meal. If the above 
treatment fails to arrest the disease, add half a tea- 
spoon-full of powdered bayberry bark to each wine glass 
of tea. If the extremities are cold, rub them with the 
tincture of capsicum. 

^* The feeding of pine boughs, we have formerly prac- 
ticed and think to be useful.'' Eds. of Cultivator. Pine 
has a 'revulsive action on the skin, is stimulant and diu- 
reticy and if used occasionally might be the means of 
preventing many forms of disease in animals. Geo. H. 
Dabd. JBosloa, J 'rt., 1849. 

Diseases of Cattle. 



ciple firom that of contagion. It has been said that 
the cow is an animal considerably imaginative, anil 
highly irritable during the period of pregnancy. la 
abortion, the foetus is often putrid before it is discharg* 
ed ; and the placenta or after-birth rarely or never im* 
mediately follows it, but becomes decomposed, and aa 
it drops away in fragments, and emits a peculiar and 
most noisome smell. This smell seems to be singular* 
ly annoying to other cows — they sniff at it, and then ma 
bellowing about. Some sympathetic influence is pro* 
duced on their uterine organs, and in a few days a 
greater or less number of those that have been kept 
together likewise abort." 

In regard to treatment of abortiott^ Mr. Yoaatt di- 
rects, that if the farmer has ever been troubled with 
this pest, he should closely watch the approaching 
symptoms of casting the calf, and as soon as he per* 
cieves them should remove the cow to an apartment by 
herself. That he should bleed her, and that copiously, 
in proportion to her age, size, condition, and the state 
of excitement she is in ; that he should give her a dose 
of physic immediately after the bleeding; after the 
physic begins to operate, he should administer half a 
drachm of opium and half an cmnce of sweet spirit of 
nitre. Give the cow gruel, and keep her as quiet as 
possible. By these means, the irritation may be allayed 
and the cow may go her full time» But if the discharge 
is foetid, ^' the natural conclusion will be, that the fos* 
tus is dead, and must be got rid of as speedily as pos* 
sible. Bleeding may even then be requisite, if mnek 
fever exists. In other respects, the animal must be 
treated as if her usual time of pregnancy had been ac- 
complished." He further directs as a means of j^rcecnl* 
ing the formation of this habit among oows, that as sooa 
as the fcBtus can be got rid of, it should be immediately 
buried deep, and far from the cow-pasture. A cow that 
has repeate<llj aborted, should besetted and slaughtered. 
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Abortion ik Cows.— The cow is more subject to 
abortion than any other of our domestic animals. She is 
liable to this at diflerent periods of pregnancy, from the 
fourth to the eighth month. Mr. Youatt remarks, what 
has been often observed by others, that '^ abortion is 
sometimes singularly frequent in particular districts, or 
on partiirular farms. It seems to assume an episootio 
Or epidemic form. Some have imagined it to be conta- 

gtous. It is destructively propagated among the oows, 
at this is probably to he explained on a diffhreat prin* 
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Skort Seasonable Hints* 



Tendkb Shbvbs, grapttf ffratp^rms, ^c.,oovered 
late last autumn from frost, should be uncovered early, 
before injury may have taken place by close packing 
and confinement, which is always greater after a win- 
ter's settling. 

Small bank$ or wtoundt of eartkj which may bare 
been thrown around trees to protect them from mioOy 
should be levelled down at an early period. 

Orchard Caterpiixars should be thoroughly olear-^ 
ed from the trees before or at the time ef hatching. A 
little practice quickly enables any one to perceive the 
little knobs of eggs near the ends of the twigs, to cut 
them off and born them. Every one of these little 
knobs is an embryo nest of caterpillars. They hatch 
simultaneously with the opening of the bods ; and if not 
before removed, the white spiderweb down which the 
young worms thickly wind about their nest, even in the 
short space of a day or two, greatly facilitates their 
ready detection. It may be very readily eomprehended 
how much easier it is to rid a branch of a nest whea 
only the hundredth of an ounce in weight, than after 
the size has increased to two or three pounds. 

Raspberries need . early pruning. Clear away the 
old stems, and leave only hsJf a doxen of the strongest 
of the new. Their upper extremities are to be short- 
ened a foot or two, and the remaining stems, if not of 
a stiff and upright variety, to be tied to a stake. 

Trees in Bud, or which were budded last summer^ 
should be headed down, leaving the inserted bud alooa 
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to grow. But if oat too oloaely, the stump of tbe stock 
will be ome partially dry down below tbe place of tbe 
bud, and endanger its growth ; kenoe two or three inches 
must be left ootil some inches of growth are made, and 
to this stuinp the young shoot is tied to straighten the 
tree. Tbe stamp may be out closely about mid-summer 
or sooner. 

YojJVQ TftEsa, laokiag vigor of growth, may be ma- 
nured by spreading compost or yard manure over the 
surface for some feet from the tree, and spading it in. 
For the peach, pear, and apple, the application of ash- 
es, (if leached, they are highly valuable,) and lime, is 
usually found of eminent service. 

pBEPAmiNO roK THANSPLAKTiNO, shoold be donc in 
the most thorough manner. Large holes, .six or seven 
feet in diameter, and a foot and a-bajf deep, filled with 
rich mould, will be finrnd cheaper for most kinds, than 
holes just large enough to crowd the roots in with some 
difficulty. A still better way is, to subsoil and trench- 
plow for one year previously, either the whole surface, 
or a strip ten feet wide where the row of trees is to 
stand, thoroughly mixing in manure, muck, and ashes, 
in compost, by the process of plowing and tillage. 
Now, does any one start up in alarm, at the cost of 
this preparation ? As well might he become frighten- 
ed at the expense of setting out his trees at all, — and in- 
deed with a great deal more propriety, at the hasty and 
superficial style; for fifty apple trees, thoroughly set out 
at a cost eqiml to the price of fifty more, will yield in 
ten years, more than twice the amount of fruit to be 
obtained from the full hundred without care or prepa* 
ratiiHi, to say nothing of the superior quality. 
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Every cultivator must have noticed the great difier- 
enee between the vigor of growth, and the power of 
producing new shoots, possessed by those more south- 
ern species, the peach and the grape, than those of 
more northern origin, as the apple and cherry. Hence 
the greater necessity of pruning the peach and grape, 
to improve the quality of the crop, and prevent a re- 
dundancy of wood and leaves. 

This reproducing power enables tne cultivator to se- 
cure an important advantage in transplanting. The 
shoots of a grape-vine, when set out, may be out back 
to two or three buds, and it will quickly throw out a 
new growth. The peach will do the same. It hence 
becomes far safer in removal to lessen the number of 
bods, until a corresponding growth of the root will sup- 
port a heavy amount of foliage. This also explains 
the reason why peach trees may be set out in th4 bud, 
(that is, before the inserted bud hasetarted,) with such 
great safety, and without diminishing the growth for 
the first, nor any subsequent year. 

So important is the shortening back of the shoots of 
young peach trees when transplanted, so as to reduce 
to a-half or a-quarter, the number of buds, that we 
have had as good success in setting out trees three or 
four years from the bud, with this shortening, as in 
others only one year old, without it. 

Tlie Peacli Crop. 

Through a large portion of Western New- York, most 
of the peach crop has been destroyed by the severe cold 
of the late winter, the thermometer having sunk seve- 
ral degrees below zero. In favorable localities, a part 
of th^ fruit buds have escaped. Where the thermome- 
ter sunk to 10^ or 12** below zero, nearly the whole 
have suflbred. The fruit buds are capable of endu* 
ring a much lower degree of cold, if they have not been 
in the least degree swollen by previous warm weather; 
but it usually happens that a few nild daye late in au- 



tumn or during winter, throw into them moisture 
enough to render them liable to destruction. The re- 
markably mild weather, at the commencement of the 
past winter, will be recollected by all, and it was ob- 
served with apprehension by those who knew the dan* 
gerous position in which it was placing the peaoh crop. 



Jjaxge and Small Fmit. 

The value which is placed on large size alone, has 
contributed in a great degree, to introduce poor fruits 
into cultivation. Where would have been the Mon- 
strous Pippin or the Gloria Mundi (glory of the world) 
if it had been no larger than the Ross Nonpareil or 
Bullock's Pippin ? Such " heavy orbs" as the Alexan- 
der, the Twenty Ounce, and Pound Sweeting, although 
not to be compared in quality to many others, have 
been suffered to eclipse them, until cultivators had their 
sight thoroughly satiated by gazing at the monsters, 
and the palate remained yet to be consulted. 

There is less excuse for retaining such large sorts, 
because beyond a certain size for an apple, weight be- 
comes an evil, by adding to tbe liability to bruise. For 
this reason, it is not desirable to have larger than the 
Gravenstein, Swaar, and Esopus Spitzenburgh, when 
well grown. Much smaller sorts, on the other 
hand, although they may be of high flavor, are less 
convenient in gathering, and have hardly space enough 
/or a good mass of pulp between the skin and the core. 
Hence tbe value of Bullock's Pippin, and English Gol- 
den Pippin become greatly diminished ; and even ' the 
Pomme Grise and English Russet, are less prized for 
falling a little below the standard of magnitude. Ear- 
ly apples, softer and more easily bruised, may be less 
in size than keepers; for which reason, the small figure 
of the Early Joe and Garden Royal should not be re- 
garded as so serious an objection as T^nth winter fruit. 

With small fruits, as the cherry and strawberry, it is 
more important to secure large size. If it requires as 
much time to pick a peck of one of these, as a cartload 
of apples and peaches, doubling the bulk becomes a 
point of great convenience. 

We have often thought that a classification of a few 
prominent varieties, according to their leading qualities 
of recommendation, would be interesting as well as use- 
ful -- 

Fruita remarkable chisflt for large size : — ^Mon- 
strous Pippin, Pound Sweeting, Alexander and Kentish 
Filbasket apples; Belle et Bonne, Colmar d'Aremberg, 
Bnnmore, and Cumberland pears; the Yellow Egg, 
Diamond, and Dnane's Purple plums; and Methven 
and Wilmot's Superb strawberries. 

For remarkable beavty alone: — Cranberry Pippin 
and Beauty of Kent apples; and Belle de Bruxelles, 
Columbia, Summer Belle, Jalousie and Forelle pears. 

For fine flavor ^ but deficient in eize ; — Early Joe, 
Ross Nonpareil, Bullock's Pippin, (when well ripened,) 
Garden Royal, Golden Pippin, and Sam Young apples; 
Seckel, Eye wood, and Rostiezer pears; Green Gage 
and Frost Gage plums; and Duke of Kent strawberry. 

FrvUe of good quality, uAote reputation hae been 
aesisted iy fine or handsome appearance: — Dutch 
Mignonne, Red Astrachan, Williams' Favorite, Maid- 
en's Blush, St. Lawrence, and Lady apples; Golden 
Bilboa, Bartlett, and Vicar of Winkfield pears; Cool- 
edge's Favorite and Crawford's Early peaches; Wash- 
ington and Cruger's Scarlet plums; Napoleon Bigar- 
reau and Graffion oherries; and Hovey's Seedling straw- 
berry, 

Cherriee arranged in order of their size: — Napoleon 
Bigarreau, Black Tartarian (when not overloaded,) 
Graffion or Biggarean, Large White Bigarreau, Hol- 
land Bigarreau, Knight's Early Black and Belle Mag- 
nifiqae, I«arge Engltfh Morelloi Black Eagle^ Carna* 
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tion, Florence, Elkhorn, Early Purple, Guig^ne and 
Americaa Heart, Sparhawk's Honey, Gridley and Belle 
de Choisey, Downer and Madison Bigarreau, and May 
Blgarreau. 

Pmning Young Apples--tlie Baldirl i Apple* 

Eds. Cultivator— Mr. Downing seems to think that 
our powerful sun reaches every part of the tree, and 
renders the minute system of pruning and training, 
which occupy so large a portion of the English works 
on this subject, of little or no moment to the cultivator 
here. I have been engaged in raising engrafted fruit 
about twenty years, and my impression is, that strict 
and minute attention should be given in the formation 
of the young apple tree. I have found that where the 
tree was suflered to take its own course, that in a great 
many instances, when it comes to bearing, the tree will 
be badly balanced, and some limbs having a greater 
amount of fruit than others, come in contact. When 
this is the case, the fruit on the younger limbs will not 
mature well. The best method of forming a tree that 
has ever been suggested to my mind, is at about seven 
feet from the ground, to trim all the limbs off but four, 
and them to be left in opposite directions — say to cor* 
respond with the different points of the oompass. Pass- 
ing up the main shaft of the young tree, about four ft. 
above the first tier of limbs, you should then leave four 
more young limbs, immediately over the spaces of the 
under tier of limbs. You can extend the same course 
as much higher as may be thought expedient. A tree 
pruned in the above described way, let it be ever so 
heavily laden with fruit, will not break in any part; be- 
sides, if one limb has more fruit on it than the others, 
when bowed down, it will not come in contact with 
limbs on the lower tier, because there is none immedi- 
ately under it. When a tree is formed as above de- 
scribed, the fruit throughout the whole tree will be of 
an uniform sixe, and will mature better than when ma- 
naged in any other way. 

It is supposed by some that the Baldwin apple does 
not do as well south of New England, as it does there. 
I have had trees of that description in bearing for about 
fifteen years, in the vicinity of Wheeling, Ya., which 
is in latitude 40^ 10'. The^Baldwin apple in New Eng- 
land I only know by reputation ; therefore do not know 
how it ripens and keeps, w*hen compared with other 
keeping fruit. My Baldwin apples are fit for barreling 
from ten to fourteen days sooner than any of my other 
fruit, and I have a goodly variety. If they are picked 
and barreled with oare, and laid in some cool place, 
they will keep tolerably well until the last of Febniary. 
They are very palatable and even delicious, and parti- 
cularly so when we speak of them as a cooking apple. 
N. P. A. Etna, O., 1849. 

Raising Peach Trees* 

Eds. Cultivator — I have been very successful in 
raising peach trees in a nursery, and the following has 
been the method practiced: I always procure pits of 
the common late variety, and none others, which are 
kept dry until about the first of March, when they are 
then soaked in barrels of water until the seeds are per- 
fectly swelled with the moisture. The pits are then 
placed in layers on the surface of the ground, and co- 
vered with soil, where they are exposed to the frost un- 
til about the first of April, when they are taken out 
and carefully cracked by hand, and as fast as the seeds 
are taken out, they are thrown into a dish of water, 
which breaks the fall and prevents Injury to the germ. 
The seeds should not remain too long in the water, as 
tliey are liable to be injured by an excess. The next 
process is to put them in a situation to germinate; and 
I have found a preparation of leaf moqld aad fine 



yellow loam sifted, much the best for the purpose; as 
the seeds are not liable te be injured in their removal, 
after they are sprouted, the preparation should be pla- 
ced in a situation where the sun shines most during the 
day, with the peach seeds mixed through it The 
dark color of the leaf mould attracta the heat of the 
sun, and soon causes the seeds to germinate. The next 
process is the planting, which is a very important part.* 
After the grouod is plo-^ed and leveled, a line is stretch- 
ed where the first row is intended to be planted. The 
line is spaced off at six to eight inches, and permanently 
marked, and a seed is to be planted opposite to each 
mark which makes great regularity in the growth of 
the trees, all having an equal chance. In patting the 
seeds in the ground, I use a common transplanting 
trowel to dig the hole for the si»ed. which is made about 
one inch deep. The rnt)t and seed is placed carefully 
on the side, and covered with moist and mellow soil. 
If the earth is very dry, it should be watered over each 
seed, to insure complete success. If any fail to grow, 
they can be made good by setting in plants of peach 
trees 2 or 3 inches high. The latter operation should 
not be put off too long, as peach trees will not grow 
well if transplanted after the roots turn red. Af^er the 
trees are about three inches high, they should have the 
ground well lonsAned around them, and the surface be- 
tween the rows well stirred with the cultivator. The 
trees need be hoed but twice during the first season. I 
always make it a practice to use the cultivator after 
every rain which occurs daring the growing season, 
while the trees remain in the nursery. The rows should 
be made three and a-half feet distant from each other. 

There is one other notion connected with the opera- 
tion of growing peach trees. If seeds of the top onion 
are planted in the space between the trees, a crop of 
excellent onions may be grown, vrithont being at all 
detrimental to the growth of the trees, and the quan- 
tity will at least pay one-half the expense of raising 
the nursery. The onions which I have raised in this 
manner, were of fair size, and the fact of their being 
shaded by the trees during the hot weather^ prevented 
their becoming so outrageous strong as they generally 
are, when exposed to the full heat of the sun daring the 
summer. The great ultima thule of growing peach 
trees, whether in the nursery or orchard, consists in 
stirring the ground often, especially after every rain 
which falls through the growing season j and this fact 
should be impressed upon the mind of every person who 
expects to realise his wishes in this matter. A regular 
system of operation should be adopted, and carried out ; 
and is actually of as much or more importance than is 
necessary to their growth and welfare, (i. e.) the 
warmth of the sun, vegetable matter, air, &c. I have 
oflen noticed the sad effects of plowing or summer fisl- 
lowing ground occupied by peach trees. Such an ope- 
ration is almost sure destruction to them, from the fant 
of the fibrous roots being destroyed at a time when they 
are of the greatest importance for the nourishment of 
the tree; (the same will apply to the apple orchard.) 
My young peach trees are always fit to bud in August ; 
and if it is done early, an opportunity is aflbrded to re- 
bud any trees where the bud fails in the first trial. I 
cut or head down my inoculated trees about the last of 
March, and if I find any trees whose buds failed to 
grow, I immediately dig them out and throw them 
away, as of no importance, for I consider it better to 
raise anew, than to bother with old, as they obstruct 
the free growth of buds around them, being of better 
constitution than most of the improved kmds. Isaac 
Hildreth. Yate$ Co.j N. F. 



* When the ^e«dfl sre taken out for final planting aAer being 
•prottied, they should be covered vrith a Wet cloth to ptevem the 
gam from drying in the snn qr wind. 
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Praning YoQBg Pear Trees 

I have a namber of pear trees from grafts inserted 
last spring, wbiob have made from 3 to 4^ ft. of y(ood 
the past &caton; consequently they are so slender they 
will not support themselves without staking. Should 
they be headed back in the spring, so as to ensure a 
iftore stocky growth, or shall I continue to stake them 
ULQtil the trees are sufficient to support themselves? The 
trees are of the Beurre Boso variety. W. Doolittle. 
BorodinOf Onondaga Co,, N. Y, 

It would doubtless be best to stake the trees in the 
first place. Cutting them back half way down, would 
make crooked stems, and cuttinfir down wholly, would 
only cause a repetition of the same difficulty another 
season. If they throw out side shoots, nip off the ends 
after they have grown some inches. This course will 
soon render the tree stiff. But in any case, the tree 
will become better able to support itself as it grows 
older, provided the stem is not kept closely trimmed 
up, which enlarges the top faster than the tree has 
strength to support it, the result of a very common error 
of the inexperienced. It is better to lessen the top, 
and suffer side shoots to remain one year, which will 
give the stem a gradual taper upwards,. so essential to 
strength, instead of the long and uniformly slender form 
from repeated close trimming. 

To Prevent the Ravages of the Cut Worm. 

Ess. CvLTivATOB — Most gardeners have experien- 
oed a great deal of vexation from the destruction of 
their plants by the cat worm. The cabbage plant ap- 
pears to be in special favor with these destructives. 
They are much more abundant I think in southern gar- 
dens than at the north, and in many gardens, the plat 
devoted to cabbages has to be often almost entirely re- 
planted. There is a simple and ^eient preventive 
"Which requires only to be known to be universally prac- 
ticed when necessary. 

On the site of your intended row of plants dig a nar- 
row trench three or four inches deep, and in the bottom 
of this trench set your plants as usual, and the cut 
worm will not go into the trench to injure the plants. 
The experiment was fully tested the past summer by 
the writer, and proved perfectly satisfactory. When 
the plants have become a little stoyt and able to resist 
the enemy, the earth must be gradually gathered about 
tbem untU the whole plat once more becomes a level. 
The plants will head vdth this mode of culture quite as 
well as by any other. I have left about half of the 
plat at times, to be set in the old mode, and from one- 
fourth to two- thirds of the plants have been destroyed, 
while not one in the trenehes has been injured in the 
least. I had but little faith in the plan when first 
pointed oat to me, hot repeated experiments have sat- 
isfied me that it is an efficient one. I don't pretend to 
give the reason of the thing, though I am convinced of 
its efficacy. Wm. N. Whits. Athene, Geo, 

DestrvetioB of Fmit Bads by Frost* 

^— ^^^^ 

The buds of the Peach and other tender fruit trees 
throughout this section of country, were all destroyed 
by the cold weather of the winter of 1847 — 8, so that 
in this section of country there was hardly a peach to 
be seen. I have about thirty thrifty trees of the above 
variety, from three to six years old, and last fall I did 
not have a single peach. On examination, I find there 
is a clean sweep made of them this winter also, as I 
cannot discover a living bud on any of them. The 
Nectarine and Apricot have suffered a similar fate. 
The degree of cold has been from 10^ to 14^ below ze- 
ro, and it ranged at that for several days in January. 

There is one circumstance that I cannot accoimt for, 



and that is this: Our village is situated at the foot of 
the Shawangunk mountain, on th** east, and it is thought 
not to be so cold in winter on the flat as on the moun* 
tain, by two or three degrees. I was presented the 
other day a branch of a peach tree, by J. Bennett, Esq. 
which he cut from one of his trees, with the buds ail 
alive, and in a healthy condition, and he informed me 
they were not injured on the mountain ; and where he 
lives is not more than a mile from our village. 

Query — Why are they not killed on the moimtain as 
well as on the flat t K. H. Dbakx. Bloomingeburgh, 
Sullivan Co,, N, Y, 

It is not very unusual for fruit buds to be killed by 
frost in valleys, when they escape on hills; and the rea- 
son is, that the degree of cold is greater in valleys at 
such times. It has been repeatedly proved that the 
mercury will sink several degrees lower on the banks 
of rivers, in still, cold mornings, than on points eleva- 
ted 200 or 300 feet higher. The gravity of the air is 
in the ratio of its coldness, and consequently falls into 
the lowest places, when not disturbed by wind. Eds. 

Seedlings ts* Backers* 

Eos. Cultivator — Notwithstanding all that has 
been written and published in our various Horticoltaral 
Joarnals respecting the merits and demerits of seedlings 
and suckers, as stocks for the production of fruit trees, 
I am of the opinion that the true cause of the inferiority 
of the latter for this purpose, has never yet been folly 
brought to^iew. Mr. Downing, than whom there is 
perhaps no higher horticultural authority in our country, 
says it is because *' Suckers are always more liable to 
produce suckers.'' With all due deference to such distin- 
guished testimony, if I may be permitted to speak from 
experience, (and it is by experience alone that the ques- 
tion can be determined,) I would say that the seedling 
is just as liable to produce sprouts as the suckers. 

During the past year, I have trimmed with my own 
hands, preparatory to transplanting in the nursery, at 
least 50,000 seedlings, and I found invariably on the 
different varieties, many plants with from one to six 
puckers ; and let any nurseryman try the experiment by 
trimming and shortening the tap root of any quantity 
of seedlings, and heel them in during the fall, letting 
them remain in the ground until the buds begin to ex- 
pand pretty freely in the spring, and he will find sprouts 
or suckers enough to satisfy him of the truth of my as- 
sertion. 

But the true cause of the inferiority of suckers for 
stocks, I conceive to arise from the fact, that they have 
been accustomed to derive their chief support from the 
parent tree, through the medium of the large tap-root 
which adheres to it, as the small rootlets thrown out 
are generally too feeble to extract much nourishment 
from the soil. When this large tap root is broken for 
the purpose of transplanting, and the sucker loses the 
support of the parent tree, it often exhibits a sickly 
life, and frequently dies of sheer starvation. The dif- 
ference therefore in profit to the nurserymen, to say no- 
thing respecting the interest of the purchaser, I regard 
as equal to two hundred per cent, in favor of seedlings. 
So thoroughly satisfied do I feel on this point, that I 
have long since determined to grow seedlings in suffi- 
cient quantities to supply myself with them exclusive- 
ly, and thus avoid entirely the use of suckers. 

Peach seedlings which are still used in some places 
quite extensively, as stocks for the plum, are still 
worse, and the public generally, I think, ought to be 
cautioned against them. Charles Hamilton. Caa- 
terbury^ Orange Co., N. Y, 

Be not in haste to turn cattle to pasture. It is best 
to keep them at the barn till there is a good hite of 
grass. Sheep may be turned out, on dry land, this month. 
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ii euj lo irace our own breeds at cscile ta the 
Mocks of Europe. With the eiception of those of 
SoDlb America, wiiioh sprang rrom iinimBis taken Tmrn 
Spain, (we curreat vol. pace 59,) thev have been de- 
rived almost enlirely frnm En-jland. But oar ideas of 
the origin of Britisb oatile, rausl be in a degree con. 
jeclural. The prii(;enilnrs of soTeral of the present 
breeds were fonnd in the posseision of the ancient in- 
babilants of Britain, at the time of its inTSsinn and 
conquest by C»sar, fifty year* before the Christian era. 
At what period, or in what manner those people, or 
their animals reached that country, cannot be told ; they 
are events so remote that neither faiatory nor tradition 
aSbrd any li(>hl in regard to them. 

In onr remark* on the ancient Roman ox, (Feb. No. 
page G9,) \re hare alluded to the hypothesis that this 
primitive race formerly extended ilsclf over a iBrge 
portion of Europe, and (hat it may hare been the ori- 
gin of some of the Britiib breeds. In the characteris- 
tics uf ihem cattle, so far as we can judge, there is 
Dotbi'ng mhich conflicli with this idea. 

But whatever mny have been the orifiin of the cattle 
oT the British islands, it may be said that from the ear- 
IJMt times, two or three distinct tribes and stocks have 
existed there: viz. I, the Long-horns, which originally 
occupied the low flat lands of England, and similar 
parts of Ireland, and were remarkable for the enormous 
longthoftheir horns, their balkv framos and thick hides. 
~ the Midd 

Tonshire, Herefordshire,' Walci, 
lands; of which the semi-wild entile of Chillinghara 
Park, North umbcrlond, may be taken as the type. 3, 
in addition lo these may be mentioned the Polled or 
hornless cattle, represonCed by the Galloway and other 
breeds without horns, which may have been derived 
from tho semi-wild slock of Chalelherault Park, Lan- 
arkshire, Scotland. Martin observes thnl these three 
breeds " are of untraceable antiquity in our islands 
[Great Britain and Ireland,] so that we may call ihem 
original, without entering into the question as to their 
primal val source." 

In regard to the two wild stocks mentioned, and the 
relation they bear to tbe domestic British breeds, there 
Iiu been considerable specnlatioa. Some have suppos- 



ed thai they were originally wikl,hBve never been domes- 
ticaled, but that the dnmestie breeds of which they are 
considered tbe type, have been derived Trom Ihem. The 
conclusion, however, which has latterly been more ge- 
nerally adopted, is, that these t-nitle are desrendrd 
from a domestic slock, which in early times were at- 
Inwed to roam in a grealdeerecunreslrBined, and final- 
ly became emancipated from thecontrol of man. 

It is admitted that there is ■ great similaritj between 
these wild stocks and gome of the tame breeds. AIF 
the middle-horns, especially the Devon and West-Hiffh- 
land breeds, show an evident affinity with tbe ChilMn);- 
ham slock ; while the Galloways are evidently elose^ 
allied to the Chalelherault cattle. The latter are lar- 
ger and more robust than the Chillinghara, asd are 
mostly without horns; which, with their likeness to th« 
Qallnwnys in shape, gives strpport lo the idea that they 
had a common origin. Bui we shall recur lo this, in 
noticing the Galloways. 

The middle. horns are found in Devonshire and th* 
western cnnnties of England, in Wales, Scotland, and 
parts of Ireland. They are believed to have cnnatita- 
ted the stock of the ancient Celtic inbabilants of thoa* 
while the long-horns, another original stack, 
probably occupied the low, flat lands of both lalaoda- 
* " "' ' - ■ s. we shall show, in the pmper 

lected with Ihe history of Britain, 
have tended to preserve Ihe middTe-hom«l breeds of 
cattle in great purity. The country in early times was 
often subjected to the inroads of invading enemies. The 
property of the natives, in those days, consisted princi- 
pally of Iheir entile; and as the encroachments of tha 
Dnquerors forced them to retire to the maunlain fast- 
esses, they naturally took with ihem their animals, on 
'hich their subsistence in a great degree depended. In 
these inaccessible regions, the people reranined with 
their herds, in comparative security and independence. 
They were proud of their country, and proud of their 
ittle. their choicest posscsMon." "It ihenccresnlted," 
says Youatt, " thai in Devon, in Sussex, in Wales, and 
in Scotland, the cattle have been the same from tint* 
immemorial." 

That the middle-horns have alt descended from ■ 
common slock, is evident from their general characters. 
" The slightest observation," obeerves Youatt, " will 
convince ill that the cattle in Devonshire, fiosaex, 
Wales, and Scotland, are essentially the Mine. Thej 
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Me middle-homed J tolerable, but not extraordiD&iy 
milkeri, and reaurkable for the qu&litf ralher thenf' 
qnaDtilj of tbeir mllkj actiTB st wurkj and with 
uoequallsd sptitade to fatlen. They have all the cl 
racteri of the seme breed, changed hj >oil and elim 
Bud lime, fee Utile changed by the inlermeddkag 
man. We may almoat trace the color, Daniely,the red 
of the Devon, the Sussex, and the Hererordj and even 
where the black alone aie now found, the memory of 
the red prevails^ it has a kind of aupentilioos reve 
rence attached to it in the legendi of the countrjj aat 
in almost even part of Scotland, and in Miine of tbi 
nioaDlaina of Wales, the milk of the rtd etUB a ooaei 
dered to be a remedy for every diaeaM, and a preserva- 
tive from every evil. Every one who has had the op 
portunities of comparing the Devon cattle wilh the 
wild breed ot Chillingham oeslle, has been struck with 
the great resemblajice in many poiats, notwithslaadiag 
the difference ot color." 

The Divoh Biud.— Of this breed there are two 
varieties, commonly known as the Xorth and South De- 
vons. The former are the finest in form, and are held 
in the highest eitimation for fallening and for labor; 
the latter are thought best for the dairy. Thecharaa- 
lerialics of the North Devon bffll (fig. 46) may be giv- 
en as follows: The head small; the muzzle Bne; the 
nostrils wide; the horns tapering, and of a waxy yellow; 
the eye large and clear; the neck round and arched 
above, wilh little dewlap; the chest broad and deep; 
(he breast prominent; Ibe limbs Gne-boned ; the fore- 
arm muscular; the hips high, and the hind quarters 
well filled up; the tail long, slender, and set high. 

The oi is taller and more delicately formed than the 
bnH. He has fine withers, a slanting shoulder and pro- 
minent brisket; the legs are rather long, but fine-boned, 
strong and maseniar; the nask ii light, and rather long; 
the head small and the mmzle fine; the horai longer, 
more slender and tapering than in the bull. The whole 
form and appearance indicates sprighllinesa and activi- 
ty. The skin is of moderate thickness, mellow, and in 
the best animals, oovered with solt, curling hair. 
Those wilh straight hair are not lo highly prized. 
Yonatt sajs — " Good judges of these cattle speak of 
these cnrls as running like IJlde ripples of wind on a 
pond of water. *** Those with ouiled hair are some- 
what more hardy and fatten more kindly." The color 
ii red, or bay. The beat-bred families have a dun-co- 
lored ting aronod the eye and mnzil* When well fist- 



igh 1400 pounds or more, 
the four quarters. The ordinary weight at four to five 
years old, ia from BOO to 900 pounds. 

The oow ia much smaller Iban Ihe boll, and the bnll 
is considerably less than the ox. She ha* a beautiful 
head, and, like the ox, a couotenauce denoting greal 
intelligence. For the dairy, the Devon cow hold* • 
moderate rank. Her milk is of remarkable richness 
eight quarts prodocing, on an average, a poand of hut 
ter, and the butter is noted for its richness and fine fla 
vor. Some breeders have lately paid more attention ta 
the dairy qualities in this breed, ihan formerly, and 
Mr. Bloomfield, of the county of Norfolk, England, ob- 
tained a prize a few years since, for having produoed an 
average yield of over 200 pooods per oow, in a durj 
of twenty cows. 

Some of the Snest North Devon oattle have been im- 
ported to this country, and there are now, in diOerent 
sections, several established breeders of this stock. 
Among these, may be named Geoboe Patteeion, of 
Baltimore, LEUtTEi. Hublbut, of Winchester, Cl., and 
H. N, Washbok, of Bullernuts, N. Y. The Massa- 
chusetts Society for Promoting Agrionltnre, have im- 
ported some very One animals of this breed, from which 
Ihere have been bred others of good quality. 

The breed has succeeded well here, and has proved 
better adapted to our hilly and nnferlile sections, Ihan 
larger breeds. They are hardy, generally healthy, 
thrifty and active. The best families are fine beef cat- 
lie, laying their flesh on the valuable paro, and giving 
ihat which is of fine grain and well marbled. It should 
be remarked, however, that proper attention has not 
*lway8 been paid by breeders to what is teohnically cell- 
have been allowed to [ 
been taken for just spc 
pulalioD of the Devons 
sequence of such false 



ipagate, and hi 
imens of the breed. 
u luBered, somewbi 
. and bad 



But 

the error is now in a fair way to be corrected; peo- 
ple are beginning to have a better ides of the proper 
poinli and characteristics of cattle. 

The Devons are good working cattle. The oxen are 
active and good travellers. For the plow, on light 
soils, they are unrivalled. They have long been oele. 
brated in England for this purpose. Youalt says — 
" Four good Devonshire steers will do as much work 
in the Md, or on the road, as any three horses, and m 
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as qaick and often quicker time. The only objection to 
the breed for the yoke, in this country, is that it is not 
easy to obtain oxen of sufficient size for the performance 
of the heaviest labor. We think this objection may be 
obviated in a grebt degree, by proper attention in breed- 
ing. 

An idea has prevailed to a consiJerablo extent, that 
the common cattle of New England, often called ^' na- 
tives." were originally North Devons. We are able to 
trace, comparatively, but little resemblance between 
them. Our '^ pilgrim fathers " probably introduced 
cattle of several breeds — though there may have been 
no special design of this kind. They sailed from Ply- 
mouth, a port in the south part of Devonshire. Their 
cattle were probably collected in the neighborhood, or 
as convenience favored. According to the early re- 
cords of the colony, the first brought over comprised 
animals of various colors — ^red, black, and ** white- 
backed.'' We have now before us an extract from an 
ancient document, giving an account of the division by 
lot, of the first cattle imported by the colonists of Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts. The animals are not particular- 
ly described, but the colors are in several instances 
mentioned, and they are referred to as having been 
brought over in *^ tht Jacoby" and in '* the Ann^*^ — 
names of vessels. '^ Eour black htyftrt that came in 
the Jacob, ^^ are spoken of as having been put into dif- 
ferent '' lots," in apportioning the stock among the 
people. 

A person familiar with the New England cattle, es- 
pecially as they were found thirty years since, when 
they had been little changed by modern importations — 
will recollect how frequently those of a brown or black 
color were met with ; and one might almost fancy he 
oould trace the blood of those ** four black heyfers " in 
some of the short-legged, hardy oxen of the granite 
hills. The color and points of these cattle answer to 
the description of those of Cornwall, a county forming 
the south-west peninsula of England, and adjoining De- 
von on the west. The Cornish cattle are said to resem- 
ble those of Wales and the Highlands of Scotland. 

But most of the New England cattle have been 
red. This has generally been the color of the larger 
animals. For the most part, they correspond to the 
characters of the South Devons, a variety diflfering con- 
siderably from the North Devons, being larger boned 
and coarser, with black noses. It is proper to remark, 
however, that strong indications of Sussex blood, are 
shown by some of the best of our " native'* oxen and 
oows. 

The West Highland Bheed. — ^The West- Highland 
or Kyloe breed of cattle (fig. 46) is found on the west- 
ern coast of Scotland, and on the Hobridian islands. 
The county of Argyle, and the islands of Islay and 
Skye, are said to furnish the best. No breed can have 
stronger claims to the title of aboriginal than this. It 
is thus noticed by Martin: '* It may be observed that, 
from the most remote times, this land of heath and moun- 
tain, [Scotland,] has been the nursery of an original 
breed or race of black cattle, of wild aspect, of beau- 
tiful symmetry, and though small, yet vigorous and har- 
dy; patient of hunger and cold, and rapidly fattening 
on tolerable land. *** If we may venture an opinion, 
they display more nearly than any other breed, the cha- 
racters of the mountain cattle of our island, when in- 
vaded by Cassar." Like their congeners, the Devons, 
they bear a close resemblance to the wild stock of Chil- 
lingham park. Martin says, ** Change the color from 
black to white, and there is little difference between a 
beautiful Kyloe from Arran, Islay, or the Isle of Skye, 
and one of the wild cattle of Cbillingham." 

These cattle possess uncommon hardiness of consti- 
tution. The territory of Scotland lies mostly between 
65 and 58 deg. of latitude, yet the Kyloes subsist sum- 



mer and winter, on their native mountain ranges, with 
out shelter, and generally without other food than 
what is afforded by the pastures of those <Vild regions. 
In winter they brouse on the heather, or crop the scan- 
ty grass, which they are often obliged to obtain beneath 
a covering of snow. Thus they live and thrive, where 
most other cattle would utterly starve. Such is their 
tendency to fatten, that when removed to favorable si- 
tuations, they will, with good feeding, frequently gain 
a fourth to a third of their weight in six months. Their 
proportion of offal is not greater than in the most im* 
proved larger breeds j they lay their flesh and fat equal- 
ly in the best parts; and when fat, the beef is fine in 
the grain, highly flavored, well marbled, and commands 
the highest price in every market. The nett weight of 
the grass-fed oxen, at four to five years old, is put 
down at 500 to 800 pounds, the four quarters — though 
it is not unusual for those which are well fatted, to 
weigh upwards of IjOOO pounds. 

The points of the West-Highlanders ^re given by 
Martin as follows: — '^ In a well-bred Kyloe, the follow- 
ing characters are conspicuous: The head is small and 
short, with a fine and somewhat upturned muzzle; the 
forehead is broad ; the horns wide apart at their base, 
tapering, and of a waxen yellow; the neck is fine at 
its junction with the head, arched above, and abnibtly 
descending to the breast, which is broad, full and very 
prominent; the shoulders are deep and broad, and the 
chine is well filled, so as to leave no depression behind 
them ; the limbs are short and muscular, with moderate 
bone ; the back is straight and broad ; the ribs boldly 
arched and brought well up to the hips ; the chest deep 
and voluminous ; the tail high set and largely tufted at 
the tip; the coat of hair thick and black: such is the 
bull. The ox differs in proportion. The cow is far 
more slightly built, and her general contour is more 
elongated. Although, as we have said, black is the 
ordinary or standard color of the kyloe, many are of a 
reddish brown, and some are of a pale or whitish dun.*^ 

The milk of the West-Highlanders, though not af- 
forded in great abundance, is of extraordinary richness, 
and the butter made from it is highly esteemed for its 
superior flavor. There is good reason to believe that 
the oxen would prove equal to any breed for labor. 
Sir John Sinclair states that he tried various breeds for 
this purpose, and that from Argyle he '' got as quick, 
honest and hardy workers, and profitable fatteners as 
could reasonably be desired." Their form is indicative 
of great strength and energy. 

We have on former ecrasions, suggested the advan- 
tage which would result to many sections of this coun- 
try from the introduction of the West-Highland cattle. 
It seems to us that these and the Galloways, would be 
better adapted to our northern districts, and mountain 
ranges, than any other breeds. 

The figure herewith given, is that of a West- High- 
land ox, five years old, exhibited by His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, at the Smithfield Show of fat cat- 
tle, 1847, and which received the first prize in the class 
of extra stock. 



Weekly Aori cultural Meetinob at Boston. — 
These meetings are held at the State House every 
Tuesday evening during the session of the Legislature. 
The organization for the present year is as follows: 
Hon. M. P. Wilder, President; Lieut. Gov. Reed, 
Hon. Cornwell Leonard, Vice-Presidents; Wm. 
Buckminster, S. W. Cole, Levi Bartlett, Secre- 
taries. This, we believe, is the tenth winter during 
which these meetings have been held, and it is stated 
that more interest has been manifested in them during 
the present sesssion than ever before. We shall pro- 
bably give some account of its disscussions hereafter. 
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3[l)e Jarmer'0 JJ'ott-Sook 

The Mannfactore of JHaple Sugar. 

EDf . CuLTivATOK— As maplo ragar is becoming an 
important article in the prodact of oar farmsi it is im- 
portant that every farmer, having a sngar-orohard, 
should know how to make such sugar as will command 
the highest price in the market, and also be the best to 
use at home. 

Some of the sugar, made for exhibition at our fairs, 
though very whUe and nice to look at, is not very 
9W€€tj it has been not only drained, but bleached, by 
IwTing water passed through it-— a process which takes 
OQt not only the sweetness, but a large share of that 
peculiar naple Jlavorj which constitutes its excellence. 
If sugar is black and dirty, it may be improved by 
draining, but if rightly made, there will be no dirt in 
it, and very little color, so that it will need no drain- 
ing. 

To make good sugar, the manufacturer must take 
for his motto — G/ean/tn€«f— and stick to it from first to 
last. The buckets, store tubs, and every thing the sap 
or simp passes through, should be perfectly cUan and 
tw€4tj so that the sap or sirup, when put into the pans 
for boiling, may be as clean as milk for the cheese-tub, 
or cream for the churn. 

In tapping trees a i or f inch bit is preferable to a 
larger one; a small wound being much the least injuri- 
ous to the tree. Nails for hanging up buckets, are ge- 
nerally made much too large and too long. The best 
that I have used, are made of wire, of suitable size, 
cot off about 1| inch long, then drawn out a little at 
one end, and headed at the other. The sap is most ea- 
sily carried to the sugar-house in spouts, where the 
sugar-orchard is so situated that it can be done ; but 
when a team is used, the sap is gathered most conve- 
niently, in tubs made largest at the bottom, the upper 
head being three or four inches from the end of the 
staves, and having a bole sawed in it, large enough to 
admit a pail for pouring in the sap ,* over this should be 
fastened a cloth strainer, to separate the leaves and 
pieces of bark that may have blown into the sap. 

Sheet-iron pans are generally used for boiling, and 
where the saving of fuel is an object, two may be heat- 
ed by the same fire— a large one in front, and a smaller 
one between that and the chimney. The old method of 
boiling in kettles, as still practiced by some farmers, is 
hard business; requiring much more time and fuel, be- 
sides making sugar of an inferior quality. 

When the sap is boiled to a simp, it should be strained 
tiirough a woolen strainer, and left to settle one or two 
days. It should then be poured back into the pan, 
(leaving the settlings, if any there are) and sugared 
off. If the sap has been kept clear and free from rain- 
water, the simp will be as clear as honey, and will 
need no cleansing ; but if by any means, the simp has 
got much dirt or color in it, it should be cleansed. If 
after cleansing there remains any of the curd or other 
imparities, the simp should again be strained through 
a flannel strainer, always giving it time to ran throagh 
without squeezing, but as there is considerable work in 
cleansing, besides a shrinkage in the sirup, it will be 
found much cheaper to keep the dirt ottt than to eleanee 
it oat. The nicest sugar I have ever seen, was boiled 
in Inright tin pans, from the sap directly to sugar. 

As sugar sells best in small cakes, of from 2 to 8 oi. 
weight, it should be ran in moulds of this size. Moulds 
of tin and wood are used, but wood is much the cheap- 
est and most convenient. They are easily made by 
nailing strips of wood, at equal distances, upon a board 
made perfectly smooth and level^-the strips to be a lit- 
tle the thickest at the bottom, that the sugar may ea- 
sily be taken out. Cross strips are put in, by sawing 



spaces in the ones already nailed dovm, which last strips 
vrill of coarse need no fastening, being taken out with 
the sugar. The cakes may be of any size, according 
to the thickness of the strips and their distance from 
each other. When the sugar is done, the pan is taken 
off and the sugar stirred until it begins to grain — then 
dipped upon the moulds, and the top levelled by passing 
over it a straight piece of board, as fast as the sugar 
is poured on. Nice sugar, made in this manner, will 
always sell well, without reference to the price of com 
mon sugars, Iteing »old as an article of luxury. 

For home con&umptioii, many think stirred sugar al 
together the best, and most convenient. To make this 
the sugar is done about tlie same as to cake, then 
taken out and stirred rapidly till dry — afterward occa- 
sionally stirring it to keep it light. Though stirred su- 
gar may not be quite so while as that not done as much 
and then drained, yet, when the trouble of draining, 
the loss of sweetness and flavor is considered, we think 
the stirred sugar altogether preferable to use in cook- 
ing. 

It is a common, but mistaken opinion, that good su- ' 
gar cannot be made the last of the season. Two years 
ago, when the sugaring was about over, and the buck- 
ets sour, I brought them to the sugar-house and scald- 
ed them over, after which there was a run of sap, which 
was made into stirred sugar, which drew a premium at 
our next fair. As I took no extra pains, it was not so 
white and nice as some lots of drained sugar, which 
were equal in appearance to the best double-refined 
loaf; vet, it was so nearly white, that those unacquaint- 
ed with the manufacture of maple sugar, could hardly 
be convinced it was not drained. Though the last runs 
may not generally make so good sugar as the first, yet 
there can be no doubt tour buekett are more at fault 
than the lateness of the season, or the swelling of the 
buds. 

Those who make maple sugar, know there is hard 
v>ork in it, and though there may be extra labor in ma- 
king nice tugar, yet when we consider that one pound 
of first-rate sugar, is worth more than two of the black 
stuff that sometimes passes, or is offered for sugar, it 
is easy to see, that those who make the best article, re 
ceive the best reward for their' labor. John Turn 
Wardtboroj^ Windham Co., Vt., March, 1849. 



National JHeteorological ObeenratioBf* 

Eds. CuLTivAToa — ^We have noticed with much 
pleasure, a circular issued by Profs. Henry, of the 
Smithsonian Institute, and Espy, of the navy, on th6 
subject of observations on the meteorology of our coun- 
try, especially with reference to American storms. 

The movement is one which we may well suppose 
in the present age will not receive universal approba- 
tion. Yet, although many may decry and say it is of 
no importance, a mere throwing away of money, we 
conceive the project to be one of vast importance to 
advancement in science, and of a practical utility which 
can be appreciated only when much better understood, 
than it is at present. 

There is probably no class that will receive greater 
benefit from these observations, if they are carefully no- 
ted, than the farmer, for who is affected by storms and 
frosts, and wind and change of temperature more than 
himi The tendency of meteorological observations, is 
to note these changes with atmospheric appearances 
preceding them, which, if his own observation would 
do, would undoubtedly enable him to avoid many an un- 
foreseen catastrophe. They will also establish climati- 
cal differences more clearly than they have yet bees 
done, and in this way render him much service. 

We hope for the glory of the nation and the well be- 
ing of Jl iu subjeets, this noble enterprise will be 
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faithfully carried oat, and am sure that every *^ aative 
American/' faithful and true to the interest of his coua- 
try, will rejoice to see Congress make such appropria- 
tions as are necessary to ponsummate the object. W. 
B^ccoN. Richmond, Man., March, 1849. 

Manser Feeding* 

Eds. Cultivator — ^That the common iftetbod of 
feeding horses by putting coarse hay in a rack before 
them, and giving them oats unmixed with other food, 
is not the best way, I am fully convinced. When hay 
is fed from a rack, there is usually much waste, as hor- 
ses are apt to acquire a habit of selecting the best locks, 
and drawing the remainder down to be trodden on and 
mixed with their litter. When oats are fed in the com- 
mon way, the horse swallows them so greedily that 
they are not half masticated, and consequently, a pret- 
ty large portion of them do not digest. Now both of 
these difficulties may be obviated, and a considerable 
saving efiected by adopting a different management. 

I will describe my method, and all who are pleased 
with it may do likewise. I prepared my manger for 
containing a quantity of cut feed sufficient to last a 
horse 12 hours, by making it 20 inches deep, and 18 in- 
ches wide at the top— each horse's portion being as 
long as the width of his stall. Narrow strips of board 
are firmly nailed across the top, 14 inches apart, to pre- 
vent the horse from tossing his feed out. I have a self- 
feeding machine for cutting hay and straw, with which 
one man can cut as much in half an hour, as three hor> 
ses can consume in 24 hours. Each revolution of the 
wheel to which the knife is attached brings the straw 
or hay forward one inch, so that the whole is cut in pie- 
ces an inch in length. I feed oat straw and hay, in 
equal proportions, and keep the manger well supplied. 
Twice a day, (morning and evening) each horse is al- 
lowed three quarts of oats, put in his manger dry, and 
well mixed with his cut feed ; I prefer mixing the oats 
with the other feed dry, because if wet some of it will 
become sour and unpsdatable. Now the advantage of 
thus mixing the oats with the cut feed is obvious; for 
the horse cannot swailow the latter without first chew- 
ing it, and as.he cannot separate the oats from it, he is 
obliged to chew them also, and consequently they all 
digest, and the whole of their nutriment is extracted. 

Horses thus kept, and ipoderately worked, will be 
healthy, spirited and in good condition ; old horses will 
do better on out than on coarse feed, because less chew- 
ing is required; there is also an advantage gained by 
nutting the provender for horses that are kept much of 
the time in harness, es they will fill themselves quicker 
than with coarse feed, and therefore have much more 
time for rest. The only objections I km aware of to 
this system, are the cost of the machine and the labor 
of cutting; still I am well convinced that the saving of 
feed is more than an equivalent for these. Some may 
be disposed to take advantage of this plan to induce 
horses to eat musty hay, or such as has been spoiled in 
curing ; but every farmer ought to be aware that such 
hay is always injurious, and is very liable to produce an 
inflammation of the kidneys. 

Many farmers in this neighborhood have the impres- 
sion that rye straw contains more nourishment than oat 
straw. I know not the origin of this opinion ; perhaps 
the inference is drawn from the fact that a certain 
quantity of rye is of more value than the same quanti- 
ty of oats by measure. But horses and cattle always 
give the preference to oat straw ; (and their judgment 
in this case, is of some eonsequencse;) besides, the 
analysis of the two, shows that oat straw contains 
considerable more of the principal nutritive ingredient 
(nitrogen) than is contained in rye straw. Ii should 
however, be borne in mind, that any kind of straw is 



vastly inferior to hay in nutritive properties, and I 
would only recommend the use of the former for horses 
for the saike of economy, and when little labor is re- 
quired. 

Some prefer ground feed tor graining ; bat if they 
will take the trouble to weigh their grists beA>re send* 
ing them to mill, and again after their return, they will 
find the toll is an item worth considering. I doubt whe* 
ther there is any kind of feed in which so many Valualile 
properties are combined as in oats, and I would always 
give them the preference, except when their price in 
market is much higher, proportionally, than the other 
kinds of grain which may be substituted for feeding, as 
rye and corn. I can see little advantage, and no eoo* 
noray, in having oats ground, when we can feed thens 
in such a way as to ensure thorough mastication. J. 
McKiNSTRT. Grttnpoft, Columbia Co,, N, F. Ftbru-> 

ary, 5, 1849. 

■ ■ • 

Digging Gold at Home and Abroad. 

There is danger that the drain to the gold regions 
will leave the country very bare of laboring hands. 
Many, very many, have gone to the tiigfings of Cali- 
fornia, as hired hands, or on shares out of their own 
work, who at home, *' to dig were ashamed." Mere 
drones and loafers will not be missed ; but clerks and 
young mechanics in the towns and cities have gone, 
whose places must be filled by others. Farmers' sons, 
in many instances, have gone, leaving the homesteads to 
be cultivated or not, as their fathers may find help. 
This state of things calls npon those who are left to be 
up and doing;— to lay their plans judiciously,- — ^to use 
such tabor-saving machinery as they find applicable. 
Let no one take more ground under cultivation than he 
can manage well and in good season. Let the manure 
be all well applied. It may be, that a fair application 
of mind and hands and means at home, may bring a 
harvest as profitable, all things considered, as the ge- 
nerality of gold seekers will reap. It will be attained 
with infinitely less anxiety and danger, in all cases ; and 
be followed, in most eases, with less regret. D. M. 
Mitgany Co., Pa. 

Transplanting Potest Trees* * 

iU the season of the year for the transplanting of 
forest trees is near at band, the following resnarks may 
be useful. They were written by Mr. Amos Hitch- 
COCK, of Pittsford, Vt., who obtained a premium from 
the Rutland County Ag. Society, Atr his success in 
transplanting forest trees. He describes his practice 
as follows: '' About the first of May, or when the bods 
are considerably swollen, and spring so far advanced 
as not to freeze nights, we repair to seuond growth tim- 
ber land, if we wish for maple or other forest trees. 
Provided with the necessary tools, we select our trees, 
avoiding crooked or ugly formed trunks, and commence 
the operation by digging a trench around the treOi 
eighteen or twenty inches from the tree, according to 
its size, and sufficiently deep to cut off all the large 
roots. The tree is then easily removed by the help of 
an iron bar, and a little hand lifting. Care is taken not 
to injure the small fibrous roots. After having dug in 
this manner, as many trees as we wish, tbey are c>on« 
veyed on a box wagon to the place w^here they are to 
be planted. We now bring the trees to an equal length 
by removing all the top, say ten feet from the root. If 
there be small shoots below this point they are suflered 
to remain, otherwise the entire top is removed. The 
holes for reeeiving the trees having been dug at equal 
distances, and in a direct line, the roots are then wet 
that the earth may readily adhere to them, and the trees 
are planted to their original depth. Care should be ta- 
ken to work the fine earth in among the roots, so that 
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no Tacuum be left directly under the traok. The turf 
ehoutd be placed anagly around the tree with the grass 
side up; and the whole pressed down with the foot or 
some suitable instrument. In this way, two men will 
carry to the distance of one or two miles , and plant 
from twenty-five to thirty forest trees per day." 

The committee who awarded Mr. U. the premium, 
add the following to his statement: '' In transplanting 
trees, though great care be exercised, there will be a 
severe loss of roots, and the tops should be reduced in 
proportion to this loss. Where stones can be procured, 
it is well to place a number of good size over the roots 
at a little distance from the trunk. They tend to pre- 
vent the roots from working in the ground, and also to 
keep the ground moist about the trees." 



Good Crops in Indiaiia* 

£d8. Cultivatok — Iba Hopkins having stated in 
the November number of the Cultivator, (1848,) how 
thirty bushels of wheat could be raised to the acre, I 
have concluded to tell you how I raised one hundred 
bushels on three acres, and eighty-four bushels on three 
acres and eigbty-nine rods, the past season, on land that 
produced but thirteen bushels to the acre in 1839, which 
was one of the best wheat seasons in this neighborhood, 
we had been favored with for the last ten years. 

In the spring of 1847, I plowed three acres of clover 
and timothy sod, as deep as possible. On the I6ih 
AprU, harrowed, oross plowed, harrowed again, made 
drills about two feet eight inches asunder, manured the 
drills liberally, dropped potatoe sets in the drills, about 
nine inches apart, covered by running the plow both 
ways in each drill. Some days after, pulled a Httl^ off 
the top of each drill with a hoe. When the plants were 8 
or 10 inches high, plowed the soil from each side of the 
drills, run a ccdtivator between to level and pulverise ; 
ran the plow both ways, and threw baok the soil to the 
plants. 

On the 14th September, oomaenced raising the pota- 
toes with the plow, by taking eight or ten drills at a 
time, and plowing round them, the first furrow turned 
one side off the two outside drills, the next threw out 
the middle, the next turned over the other side, the next 
furrow turned up the space between the drills; thus 
plowing all the ground thoroughly, and so deep as to 
turn up a little of the subsoil. Used hoes after the 
plow, and when all was plowed, harrowed both ways. 
Then plowed the ground as deep as possible into lands, 2 
rods wide. Sowed one rod at a round, and on the SOth 
of September, sowed one and a-half bushels of Medi- 
terranean wheat to the acre. 

We may let the wheat grow till I tell you of the pro- 
duce of the potato crop; but I cannot tell you this ex- 
actly, though I can tell enough to show that a medium 
potato crop produces more value than a good corn or 
wheat crop. I sold 350 bushels at 25 to 30 cents per 
bushel — $92.07. Kept 101 bushels of the middle-sized 
for seed. Gave the small ones to the cows, and sup- 
plied a family of thirteen persons eleven months, besides 
a man half of the time, and four or five hands a month 
in harvest. I may say that potatoes, last season, did 
not produce half a» much, as they took the rot during a 
very wet time in August. When the weather changed 
the rot ceased, and none have rotted in the cellar. This 
is the first appearance of the potato disease I have 
seen, except the two previous years, the end attached 
to^ the stem, rotted in a few instances. 

In April the wheat appeared too rank, and I turned 
100 sheep on it for a few days; still some spots lodged. 
On the 20th June, reaped it — stacked it when cured. 
On the 6th September got it thrashed by a machine, 
and had 101 bushels, weighing nearly 63 pounds per 
bushel. Sold part at 72 cents per bushel. 



You will observe the number of plo wings this piece 
of ground got. From conversing with an Englishmaa 
and reading the Commissioner of Patents' Report foi 
1847, I find tlutt the English and Germans, generally 
plow the. ground twice at least, before sowing wheat. 

The three acres eighty-nine rods, was clover and ti- 
mothy sod also, and was manured in the winter of 1845 
and 1846, with 80 two-horse wagon-loads of barn-yard 
manure, plowed deep and harrowed, and planted in com,. 
The cultivator was run four times through the corn, but 
the plow never. I think it produced 60 bushels to tho 
acre. I did not measnre it, but I measured another 
field the same season. The spring of 1847, sowed it 
with barley, and it produced only seventeen bushels to 
the acre, and never got more than this of spring barley 
to the acre. After harvest, I scraped up all the ma- 
nure I could get, and scattered it over the stubble, 
plowed it down, and on the lltb September sowed six 
bushels of what is called red-chaff wheat, on the furrow, 
and harrowed it both ways. Reaped on the 22nd June, 
got it thrashed by a machine, on the 6th September, 
8md had 84 bushels bright plump wheat, rather over 63 
lbs. per bushel. 

I delayed forwarding this, till I had got out some bar- 
ley, the produce of three acres and 157 rods, on which 
I sowed 11 bushels, or 2| bushels to the acre, which is 
half a bushel more than I ever sowed before. It was 
highly manured in the spring of 1847, and planted in 
corn and pumpkins, and brought about 60 bushels corn 
to the acre, and an immense quantity of pumpkins. 
The produce is 70 struck bushels, weighing rather less 
than 48 lbs. per bushel, which is the legal weight of 
barley in Indiana. In 1847, I sowed eight bushels on 
three acres eighty-nine rods, or about 2| bu&bels to the 
acre, and had 61 i bushels, weighing 49 pounds per 
bushel— each producing about 17 or 18 bushels per 
acre. In 1846, I sowed 11 bushels on 5^ acres or two 
bushels to the acre, and had but 77 bushels, or 14 bush- 
els per acre. Part of this land was rather flat and 
wet, and I suppose all my land is too heavy for barley 
— ^it bakes very hard after rain. Johk J. Cbaio. 
MadiioUf Indiana, January 16, 1849. 



Breaking Rocks by Fire. 

Eds. Culthtator — While perusing the Febmai^f^ No. 
of The CulttvataTf 1 observed a statement from one of 
your correspondents in regard to the manner in which 
he cleared his land of stones. His mode was to exca- 
vate a large hole upon one side of the boulder, and par- 
tially under the rock which he wished to remove, and 
then roll it in. I think the process might well be re- 
placed by one whieh is much more economical. Your 
correspondent observes that it is very hard to drill some 
^'hard-head'' rocks; an assertion which I truly con- 
firm, having been engaged in the business myself, for 
weeks in succession, upon my father's farm, in Lewis 
Co., N. y. 

In 1843, we were clearing a piece of ground of stone 
by the aid of the drill and powder; one very cold day a 
fire was built upon a rock, which was, perhaps, 4 feet 
in diameter, near the wall where we are at work. By 
means of the heat there were large scales loosened on 
the top of the rock, which were taken off with a crow- 
ban*, and used for filling up the centre of the wall. 

Subsequent to this, a fire was built upon the same 
rock, and sometime after, the scales being removed, it 
was ascertained that the rock was broken through in 
two different directions, dividing it into four nearly equal 
parts. 

The quarters being left with face sides, fitted them 
admirably f^r laying into wall. From this time hence- 
forth, the drill was dispensed with. Experiment show- 
ed that one man could carry a sufficient quantity of 
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wood to break any rock, which a farmer might be desi- 
Toas of removing from his fields. Another great ad- 
vantage was, that wood of little value, such as old pie- 
ces of rails, stumps, and the like miglft be used with 
advantage and economy. 

There is one point which must not be neglected, if 
success is expected; that is, to keep the rock dear of 
shells while heating. To do this with facility, the tools 
required are a sharp iron crow-bar and a pair of large 
tongs. As soon as any shells are found to have started 
up, the fire should be removed with the tongs, and the 
scales carefully taken off with the bar. This is the on- 
ly secret in the process. The object is, that the heat 
may be applied directly to the solid rock. The fire 
should then be replaced with the tongs, and so on until 
the stone is broken. Throwing on cold water is super- 
fluous. 

One man can attend twenty of the fires, or one man 
can perform as much work in this as ten will with drills. 
The beauty of the process is, that it is performed com- 
paratively without danger or expense. Dennis John- 
ion. Mount jiiry JlgrietUturai Institute , Pa., Feb- 
ruary , 1849. 

We have seen rocks broken by the process above de- 
scribed, and we endor(>e what oor correspondent says 
in regard to it. — Eds. 

Good Hogs* 

Eds. CtTLTivATOR — ^As you sometimes notice the 
weight of hogs in your paper, I am induced to send 
you the weight of two or three lots, slaughtered this 
season' in my neighborhood — not because they will fa- 
vorably compare with certain individual pet parkera, 
whose weights I have seen published — ^but because they 
were kept in the usual way — put up at the usual time, 
and fed from six to eight weeks only. 

The first was a lot of four, twenty months old, but- 
chered by Mr. David Connor, averaging 397 lbs. The 
second, a lot of fourteen, butchered by R. 8. Wright, 
Esq. The largest weighed 568 ; the four largest ave- 
raged 472; the twelve largest averaged 405, and the 
whole lot averaged 397 lbs. The third, a lot of seven, 
butchered by Mr. A. J. Brest, averaging upwards of 
300 lbs.; two of them, fifteen months old, averaged 
334 ibs. 

Several years ago, the Chester and Berkshire stock 
were introduced into this section of country, and have 
no doubt improved our breed ; but few of the pure blood 
Br6 now found. S. B. T. Caldwell. Wheatland, Va,. 
January 16, 1849. 

Register of the Weather. 

Rev. D. C. Saunders, of Medfield, Mass., has fur- 
nished the Mass. Ploughman with some remarks on the 
weather, based on a register kept by him from the 
year 1821 to 1848, inclusive. The observations were 
made during this period, three times a day — at sunrise, 
and in the afternoon at two and nine o'clock. The ave- 
rage annual temperature for the whole time, is 46 de- 
grees, 52-100, Fahrenheit. But it is said "a writer 
on this subject would approximate nearly to the truth, 
were he to state the annual temperature of this part of 
the country at 50 degrees, as this thermometer .was 
stationed on the North side of the house, in a very bleak 
place, where the sun never reached, and in the hot sea- 
son, was always shaded by the thick foliage of tall trees 
and dense shrubbery.'' 

It appears that the former 14 years — from 1821 to 1835 
— were about 1° warmer than from 1835 to 1849 ; upon 
which the writer observes — " This fact opposes the ge- 
neral opinion, that the temperature of the country is high- 
er than it was in former years. Every aged person knows 
that the winters now are not nearly so severe as they 



were in the days of his youth. A thaw, in the winter, was 
never known in Vermont until about the year 1793, 
though since it has happened every season. Persons 
old enough to remember the cold winter here of 1780, 
when snow came high enough to cover up from sight 
all the walls and fences; when the crust of the snow 
was so firm as to bear up a traveller on foot any where ; 
when the sun was not able to melt a flake of snow; 
and such extreme severity continued for more than six 
weeks, will not find it difficult to believe that the sea- 
sons have become much more mild. But if this climate 
has not become warmer, its temperature is certainly more 
equalized throughout the u/hole year. We have no such 
cold winters and deep snows as we used to have. Now, 
we have no Spring and frequent showers, as we had for- 
merly. But we have a compensation in lovely Autumn. 
September has become a delightful month, far more so 
than half a century ago. October, if not November, 
is about as mild and sunny as September was in earlier 
times. Winter used to come rough, violent, and last- 
ing, by the 10th November; now it often spares mildly 
to mortals the ' merry' days of Christmas." 

The average temperature of each month, for the 
twenty-eight years, is given in the following table: 



July, 69.41 

AagDn, • 67.70 

September, fiO./fl 

October, 48.60 

November, 37 87 

December, S8.78 



January, 85.19 

February, 85.48 

March, 33.66 

April, 43.94 

May, 53.15 

June, 63.61 

This shows that January is the coldest and July the 
hottest. 

The number of fair days per annum has been 211; 
cloudy days, 154; rainy days, 57; average depth of 
snow, 30 inches. ** The warmest year was in 1828, at 
an annual temperature of 49 8-100 degrees; and the 
coldest year was in 1836, when the annual temperature 
was 43 63-100 degrees. This shows a difference be- 
tween the coldest and hottest years, of 5 45-100 de- 
grees. But, in general, the diflerence of temperature 
between whole years, is quite inconsiderable, or very 
nearly the same." 

Seasonable Hints* 



As early in April as practicable, it will be proper to 
sow oats, barley, spring rye and spring wheat — except* 
ing, in reference to the latter, those sections where the 
crop is liable to injury from the wheat midge. It has 
been found that this insect appears at a particular pe- 
riod, and that it only attacks wheat which is in a par- 
ticular stage— or at least, it is only such wheat that 
is injured by it. If the crop is too far advanced it es- 
capes, and BO it does if it has not reached the staga 
necessary for the fly to deposit its eggs. The eggs are 
deposited at the time, or shortly after the wheat is in 
bloom. Hence, early-sowed winter wheat and late- 
sowed spring wheat, is least likely te be affected by the 
midge. But to counterbalance this advantage in regard 
to late-sown wheat, it is more subject to rust, and is 
less likely to fill well, generally, than that which is 
sown earlier. So that the farmer must choose between 
the different enemies by which he is likely to be assail- 
ed — ^that is, he must determine from which his crops 
are liable to be most injured, and direct his operations 
accordingly. 

The Black- sea wheat has been found to sooceed bet- 
ter under late sowing, than most other kinds. In 
Maine, Vermont, and the northern part of New- York, 
it has been sown the latter part of May and sometimes 
as late as June, and given good crops. 

The usual quantity of seed, for spring wheat, is two 
bushels per acre. If the ground has been thoronghly 
stirred the previous year, it will not be necessary to 
plow very deep, though the soil should be well pulver- 
ized. 
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Of oats, it has formerly been the practice to sow on- 
ly about two bushels per acrCi and in some instances 
less; but so far as we are informed, all the large crops 
of this grain, have been obtained by sowing from three ^ 
to four bushels per acre. It is not very uncommon, of 
late years, for from eighty to a hundred bushels of oats 
to be raised on an acre, but we have never heard of 
any such yield, when less than three bushels of seed 
was used. 

Of barley, it is usual to sow about four bushels of 
seed per acre. The best soil for this crop is a warm 
loam. We have been informed that a fly similar to the 
wheat midge, commonly called the barley midge, has 
latterly attacked the barley crops in the western part 
of this State. Not having had an opportunity to exa- 
mine the insect, we cannot speak in regard to the pro- 
per mode of preventing its ravages. 

It is common to lay down lands to grass in connexion 
with most spring grains. If the object is hay, and the 
8oU is of a medium character as to dryness, we would 
recommend the use of the following mixture for one 
acre : 

Red clover, (TrifoHum medium j) 8 lbs. or 4 qts. 

Timothy, (PhUum praientty) 8 qts. 

Red-top, {jSgroMtis vulgarity) 1 bushel. 

If the object is pasturage, we should use the following: 

Medium clover, 2 qts. 

White do 2 qts. 

(If white clover comes up in the soil without sowing, 
it may be omitted.) 

Kentucky blue-grass, {Poa pratintif) 8 qts. 

Timothy, 4 qts. 

Orchard grass, {Dactylii glomeraiay) 1 bushel. 

Red-top, i bushel. 

On wettish soils, the red clover may be omitted. The 
orchard grassyrequires a very large quantity of seed, 
on account of its light and chaffy nature. The differ- 
ent kinds of seed may be mixed together, by slightly wet- 
ting them, and may be readily sown by mixing ashes or 
plaster to prevent their sticking together. It is best to 
sow them after the grain has been harrowed in, and they 
will be sufficiently buried by a brush harrow, or a very 
light iron-tooth harrow. 



Improvement in the Rake* 

Eds. CxTLTivATom— Being a meohanio as well as 
farmer, I would take the liberty of suggesting a small 
improvement in the manufacture of the hand -rake. 
Instead of the wooden bow, take wire of a suitable 
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size, cut it off the right length, and bend it round so as 
to form a loop at each end, and in the middle, as re- 
presented in the annexed drawing ; flatten them down a 
lirtle, and after the handle is made fast in the head lay 
on the curved wire and insert wood screws through 
the loops into the handle and head. Rakes are more 
expeditiously made in this way than any other; they 
are cheaper, more durable, and much easier repaired. 
Jason Smith. Tyre, N, Y,y Feb. 24, 1849. 



Sausage Stnlfer. 

Eds. Cultivatob — ^The following is intended to re- 
present a sausage stuffer, whioh is in very common use 
in this section of country, and I think would be a pro- 
per aooompaniment to the sausage cutter mentioned in 
the January number of The Cultivator y page 26. I 
think it preferaUe, in some respects, to the one men- 
tioned in the December No., 1846, as almost any per- 
son can make one for his own use. 

A. B. is a piece of scantling, about 4 inches square 
and 3i ft. long, with four legs, about 18 inches high, 
something like a carpenter's trestle; C. is an upright 
piece, about 2i inches square, and 18 inches long, mor- 
tised into A. B. tight, about 6 inohes from the end: D. 
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a small box, about 10 inches from C, 9 inches high 
above A. B., and fastened to the same, and four inches 
square inside the box, in which the sausage-meat is to 
be put. There is a small tin spout on the side, near 
the bottom, through which - the meat passes into the 
skins. £. about 21 inches square, 14 inches long, mor- 
tised into a block 4 inches square, with a moveable 
joint, the block to fit pretty tight in the box D; and 
F. H. a lever, 5i feet long, 2i inches square at one 
end, and round at the other; which is used as a handle 
to work up and down the block on the end of £. which 
fits in the box D. A Subscriber. Loudon Co., Va.. 
Feb. 12, 1849. 

Benefits of Wool Depote. 

Eds. Cultivator — In conversation with irentlemen 
from different parts of the state during the winter, I 
find that the facilities for selling wool are far greater 
with us, than in many other sections, and that the de- 
pot system is imperfectly understood and appreciated 
by many. In view of these facts, I thought it might 
not be amiss to suggest some thoughts for the informa- 
tion of those who are unacquainted with the operation 
of that system ; believing as I do, that if they under- 
stood the advantages to be derived from it, all who have 
to depend on the agents of manufacturers, or the spe- 
culator, for purchasers, would patronize the depot. 

The greatest objection I find to this course, is a want 
of confidence in the responsibility of the agents. Throe 
depots only have as yet been established, and I can 
speak of only one of the agents, as I am unacquainted 
with the others. 

With Mr. Blanchard, the agent at Kinderhook, I am 
well acquainted, and know him to be well qualified in 
all respects to conduct such an establishment, and that 
his experience for several years past has added greatly 
to those qualifications; that he is a man of sterling in- 
tegrity, that he has given general satisfaction, and en- 
joys the confidence of all who have patronized his es- 
tablishment ; and I recommend him to all who approve 
of the depot system, as every way worthy of their pat- 
ronage. 

The depot system is conducted upon the well known 
principles of all other commission business, and facili- 
tates the srle of wool by ooUeotiusr larre anantities of 
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the various grades at one place; thereby enabling the 
manufacturer to purchase the grades adapted to the 
style of goods he makes; inducing many to visit the 
depot for that purpose, and creating competition ad- 
vantageous to the seller. But a greater advantage 
arbes from the fact that the agent understands, and 
can judge of the value of the article with as much cer- 
tainty as the farmer can judge of the value of a bushel 
of wheat, or a pound of pork; for with those articles, 
the farmer has a basis on which to found his estimate 
of their value, — the prices of flour and pork per barrel 
being a reliable standard ; so'with beef and all kinds of 
grain ; the diffisrence in the quality of these articles be- 
ing so small, and the standards of weight and measure 
so well understood, that he can arrive at their value 
with great certainty. 

Not so with the article of wool ; that has many dif- 
ferent grades, each bearing a different price, varying 
from twenty to sixty cents or more per {X)und, and any 
of the well selected flocks have qualities differing in 
value from twenty to twenty-five cents per pound. 

These diflerent qualitiea cannot be known with any 
degree of certainty to the grower, because it requires 
much practice in handling and assorting for the manu- 
facturer, to make a man a competent judge of the dif- 
ferent sorts contained in any flock; hence, from the 
nature of the farmer's pursuit, the impossibility of his 
knowing the diflerence; hence also the importance of a 
depot for wool, where it may be assorted by skilful 
hands, making the value of each sort available to the 
grower. 

To fix a price for wool, there must be a reliable ba- 
sis on which to found that price ; with that also, the 
grower is as much in the dark as in determining the 
diflerent qualities of his wool ; but with this the agent 
is as familiar as with the diflerent grades he handles, 
basing that knowledge on the prices of cloths in mar- 
ket, and knowing the grades of wool of w^hich the va- 
rious qualities are made, and the price of manufactur- 
ing each quality, he has no more difficulty in determin- 
ing the value of the different sorts than the farmer has 
in determining the price of a bushel of wheat, by the 
value of a barrel of flour; and from the knowledge he 
has of the cloth and wool markets, and the quantities 
of each in the different markets in the country, he is 
better able to judge of the fluctuations of trade, and 
to calculate with more certainty the probable rise or 
fall in the market. 

Assorting wool, and selling to the mamifacturer, at 
the diflerent prices he is willing to pay for those sorts, 
is what the speculator, as a general rule, relies upon 
for his profits, — paying the grower, as he usually does, 
for well bred flocks, about what the low grades are 
worth. 

It is well understood by persons conversant with suoh 
matters, that the manufacturer is willing to pay more 
according to its value, for the grades be works, than 
he will for promiscuous lots of different grailes, and that 
the manufacturer of fine wool, places a higher value on 
such wool, than the manufacturer of coarse wool; so 
also with the manufacturer of coarse wool, he plaees a 
higher value on the kind be works, than the manufac- 
turer of fine wools. 

Having wool assort^ by competent judges, enables 
each man to determine whether his flock is above or be- 
low the standard of his neighbor, and whether he is 
pursuing the most judicious course in point of economy 
in keeping the kind of sheep he does. 

The depot system gives an opjtortunity for interchange 
of views among wool growers, meeting at the depot, 
and communicating such information as ihey may have 
derived from experience ; and enables them to form eor- 
reot offinions of the different breeds of sbeep, and what 
improvements are made in breeding; as the character 



of each flock is ascertained from the books of the depot 
agent in such a way as to put at rest all dispute. 

The number of flee^rcs are there registered, the dif- 
ferent qualities ascertained, (he weight of each, and the 
dollars and cents they produce; securing to the grower 
much valuable information and many facilities for the 
successful prosecution of his business; — enabling him to 
form correct views, draw correct inferences, and make 
them available to bis interest, and gratifying to his de- 
sire for improvement. Daniel S. Cubtis. Canaan 
Centre, N. F., March 10, 1849. 

The Spring Season. 

Eds. Cultivator — The spring is a most important 
season to the farmer. In all cold climates, where the 
warm and growing season is short, much depends 
upon getting our summer crops in, in good sea- 
son, and in good order. The land should be well tilled, 
and the surface well pulverised, so as to give the roou 
of the young plants a healthful mid vigorous growth in 
the early part of the season. This enables them to 
stand either too much wet, or too much dry weather, 
and the attacks of worms much better than if got in 
late in the season, or in bad order. The straw of grain 
sown early, is not as subject to rust or lodge, as that 
sown late; and grain which is forward, and ripens 
early, is usually much better and heavier than that 
which is late. The farmer who gets his crops in well 
and in good season, is most sure of a good yield; be- 
sides, if he gets his spring's work done early, be will 
be most likely to do the whole work of the season in 
good time, and will have time to>do it well; while, if 
he gets behind time in the spring, he will be most like- 
ly to get behind time through the whole season ; and 
being drove with his work, will not be Jikely to do it 
well; and if he keeps an account of outgoes and in- 
comes, will be most likely to find his profits much less 
than they would have been, had his spring's work been 
done in season. 

The spring is ahso important in another point of view. 
Almost all of our domestic animals drop their young at 
this season; and the same rule that applies to the ve- 
getable, applies with equal force to the animal king- 
dom, viz: that we pay particular attention to them 
while young, so as to give them a healthful and vigor- 
ous growth in the start. All experience has shown 
that if we would rear good stock, we must give them 
good keeping while young. In eold elimates, all ani- 
mals intended to be roared, should be dropped as early 
as the climate and season will admit. This enables 
them, with good keeping, to become so large and har- 
dy, as to stand the first winter well ; while if dropped 
late in the season, and poorly attended to, their small 
size,— slender and feeble constitution, illy fits them to 
stand our severe winters. The first of March is the 
best time for oalvea. This enables them to make good 
use of the early grasses as soon as they start, and gives 
them the benefit of the whole season ef pasturage. 
And further, the dams of all young animals, require 
particular attention and good keeping at this season, or 
they will run down and become poor. Dairy cows ee- 
pecially, should have the best of care, if we expect a 
good yield from them during the season. The milk 
drawn from the cow is a monstrous draft, and if she is 
sufiered to get poor in the spring, she will remain so 
during the season, and the yield of milk will be small, 
particularly during the latter part of the season. 

There are many other important matters to be looked 
to during the spring. Do your old meadows need har- 
rowing and manuring, and additional grass seed 1 If 
so, BOW is the time to attend to it. 

Have you a sufilcient number of fruit trees, and of 
t**e different kinds best suited to your soil and climate I 
It not, this is the time to plant them. 
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Have you a sofficiency of shade trees and shrubbery 
to make your situatioa pleasant ? If not^ now is the 
time to plant them. It will cost yon but little labor. 
Plant them, keep cattle from them, and natural agents 
will do the rest. 

Although we would not encourage extravagance of 
style in our common farmers, still we can see no good 
reason why they should not practice and enc*ourage 
correct ta^te, as well as those engaged in other pur- 
suits. It is believed that those farmers who are the 
most particular in all their operations, are the most 
prosperous, provided they avoid what may, (as applied 
to farmers) be justly termed extravagance. 

The time when a particular job is done, may not be 
of much importance to the manufacturer or mechanic, 
bat to the farmer it is all important that he does almost 
every thing at the right time. He has to depend upon 
natural agents (or success j and they will not come 
to his aid, unless be accommodates them as to time. 
Nature does not alter her laws or rules, to suit either 
the ignorance, misjudgment or slackness of the farmer. 
If he plants his corn too late in the spring, she will 
not stay the frost in the fall to give it lime to ripen. If 
then, we would be benefited by natural agents we must 
so observe their laws as that they come most readily to 
our aid ; and there is no season of the year when this 
observance is more important than in the spring. Fab- 
MEB. Columbia, Fib, 24, 1849. 



JSiotxtts of |)ttbticatum0. 

TH£ AMBRICAN FARM BOOK : or Conpend of American 

Ag:ricnltare ; being a Practical Treatise on SmUf Manareis 
Draining, Irrigationi Grain, Roota, Fraite, CoUon, 'J'ol>ac- 
CO, Sngar-Caaef Rice, and erery Staple Product of the United 
Slates, with the best methods of Planting, Cultivation, and Pre- 
paration for Market: By R. L. Allbn. New- York, C. M. 

SiA-ZTOX. 

** The American Farm Book '* is a handsome dollar Tolome, by 
one of oor most correct agricultural writers, systematically arrang- 
ed, and embracing thowe sabiects of most general interest to tlie 
practical farmer, treated in a plain and popular manner. It is a re- 
production of the "Brief Compend or American Agriculture,'* 
pablisbed by the same author aliom two years since, and wliich 
met with so rapid a sale, as to induce a new and enlarged edition, 
under the more appropriate title now chosen ; and we are glad to 
bear that this is intended as one of the first in a " 8eries of TeMSons 
lor the American Parmer," to be issued by Mr. Allstt; who, 
from his good judgment, funitliar acquaintance with rural affairs. 
and ability as a writer, is peculiarly qualified foi such a work The 
Tolnme before u» will be Amud oMfnl to the farmer of the north 
and the planter of the south, treating as it does of the staple iwo- 
ducts of evpry section of our cuuuiry. It is illustrated by about 
100 engravin^pi, and is got up in a style, creditable to the euterprisiug 
publidier. 

TIIE ARCHITECT; a series of Original Designs for Domestic 
and Ornamental Cottager, coimected with Lnnd&cape Ganlcumg, 
adapted to the United s$lRtes ; iUustrnted by Drawings of Grouna 
Plots. Plans, Per^wctive Vievr^, Elevations, Sections and Details 
By W. H. Raklvtt, New York. 

We have on several previous occasions noticed this excellent work. 
It continues to be publiihed as heretofure, at fiAy cents each num- 
ber, containing two complete plans of houses, with full estimates 
of the cost. The work is doing much goi*d by the dissemiuatiou of 
correct iuforniaiion on architecture. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIEXrE k ARTS.-^We have 
received ihe March iramlter of this excellent work. As usual, iu 
contents are of a high character in a scientific view. Among other 
article*, we notice the following : Some new discoveries respecting 
the Dates on the Great Caiemlar Stone of the Ancient Mexicans, 
with Observations on the Mexican Cycle of FiAy-two Years, by £. 
G. Sqitiir ; on the comparative value of different kindf of Coal for 
Ihe purpose of Illumination ; and on methods not hitherto practiced 
for ascrrtaining the Value of the Gases they aflbrd, by Axnaaw 
Ftfr; PUrallelMm of the Palmosoic Formation of North America, 
with iIkmc of Europe, by En. db Vbrhbvil, translated with cor- 
rections, by James Hall; Notes on Upper Cnlifoniia, by Jambs 
D. Daxa. This work is conducted by Messrs. Sillimak & Dana. 
and publiMhed at New Haven, on the fim day of every second 
month, at $5 per year. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL AND VERMONT AGRICUL- 
TURI>T, is the title of a monthly (16 pare ociavu.) pnblithrd at 
Windsor, by Messrs. Bishop & Tract, tne editors of the " Ver- 
mont Chronicle," the No* of the current vol. of which have come 
to hand since our lant. It is devoted in eqiinl pans, lo Agricnliiire 
and Ihe cause of Educitioit in Conrnion Schools, a subject of 
great importance to our farmers, so m:tny of whom are dependant 



upon these schools for all the *'schofriing" they receive. It 
IS handsomely printed, and published at the extremely low price of 
twenty-five cents a year, where Itl copies are taken. 

WORKING FARMER.— We have received the firat number of 
a publication with this title, published at New York, by KiaoMAH 
ft. Cboss, and edited by Prof. J. J. Mapbs. It is a well filled quar- 
to of sixteen pages, aiid is lo be issued monthly, at fiAy cents a 
year. 

WOOL GROWER AND MAGAZINE OF HORTICUL- 
TURE— This is a periodical just started at Buffalo, by T. C. Pb- 
tbbs, Esq. It is to be published monthly, each number fontaiutiig 
sixteen pages octavo, at fil\y ceius a year. Mr. P is favorabiy 
known an an agricultural writer, and will, no doubt, make an iiMc- 
resting paper. It will give particular attention to all branches of 
the wool business. It is to have a faortioulinral dcpariment. to b« 
conducted by B. Hopos, an intelligent and experienced cultivator. 



lAnsmcxB to (^lorrcsponbcntB. 

STAGGERS IN SHEEP.— A- G. M, Isle of Wight, Va. Th« 
disease you eali " blind staggers,'* is what is called '* sturdy *' by 
veterinarians. It is caused by parasitic animals in the brain, calli^ 
Aydalarfs. The origin of these animals, and Ihe means by whirk 
they are propagated, are not fully uiiderstood. Uogg, the Eitrick 
Shepherd, says the disease is most destructive on farms that are ill- 
sheltered, atid on which the sheep are inottt exposed to blaiiU and 
showers. A cure is seldom effected. It is recommeiuird to remove 
the animals, as soon as attacked, from wet plHce^ to dry situaiiuiis. 
Some have been cured by trepaninng, and the extraction of the hy- 
datkis. 

BONE SPAVIN —W C. B., Colcbeater, Ct. The disease which 
has attacked the bock joint of y«Nir horse, is prolwbly bone spavin. 
The safest treatment for it is blistering, which, if long coniiiiurd, 
may absorb the bony depocite, or at lea«t lessen the iufiumuiaiion. 
The use of the chisel or the hot iron, in cutt.ug or buniing the 
■welling, is discouraged by the best farriers 

TOBACCO FOR HMOKINti— A. C. R., Willden's Ridge, Teim. 
We are unable to give you the modms optmndi of raisjiic tobacco 
in Cuba, exclusively for smoking. An account of the niode of rais- 
ing tobacco in ConnecticuS} will be found in the Cult I'or 1844. p. b9. 

FOWL8 BATING FEATHERS.— '• A Sub^crislk," Wind- 
sor, Ct. The habit of eating each other^ feathen, which fowls of- 
ten bavoi whe:i confined in yaitts, is not perhaps, fully aiidersiiiod. 
It is a niorbid appetite, appare:iliy induced in tlie ouisi't, by the im- 
patience of the fowl under ronfinement. it is very difficult to cure, 
and we have known it to be kept up till some individuals of tlia 
fiock, who were made special victims, were almo9t entirely strip- 
ped of their feathers, aiid sometimes have even had their entrails 
torn out. Tlie best preventives are animal fiod, bones, (not burnt) 
oyster ahells, charcoal, and a variety of grains, with clean apart- 
ments, and plenty of clean water. Sometimes a particular fowl, 
shows a more inveterate dispostioo to eat feathers than the rest or 
the flock. It is best to kill or remove such. 

TIE-CHAINS FOR CATTLE — S. G., Bullville, Orange Co, 
N. Y. The common, and we think the best mode of using these 
chaiiM, is around an upright stanchion, which is inserted at the low- 
er end into « piece of timber, laid along to form one skle of the 
manger, and for the cattle to laed over. A separate siall and feed- 
ing space is preferable for each animal (See Cultivator for 1847 
pp. 184, 18ft. 

FA rrENING HOGS.— W. R. W., Vienna Croas-Roads, Ohio 
In answer to the qnestton whether you " ran raise and fatten fiAy 
hogs on one thousand bushels of com ?" we think much would de- 

End on the dtgrm of fatneas to which they were to be brought. 
It with a good breed of hogs and proper care in feeding, we shuuki 
think SO bushels of corn would make 9(W pounds of pork — or tea 
pounds to a bushel. Some trials have shown twelve pounds to the 
bushel. 

USE OF LIME~M. L C. Sangerfield, Oneida County, N. Y. 
We should think it probable that lime would be useful as a manure 
on the drained swamp you describe, though at the price you mei>- 
tion, 18 cent* per bushel, we have doubts whether its use would bo 
profitable. Better to try it first on a small scale The vegeiablo 
matter of the swamp would be valuable to absorb tiie nrine nf ani- 
mals, and would probably be a giKxl manure, mixed wiili ashes- 

WHITE CLOVEK SEED— W R, Canada West. Tlte price 
of this article is thirty- five cents per ptmnd, by the small qauniity. 
It can be had at the Albany AgriculturHl Warehouse It is not ea- 
sy to oave the seed, as it is seldom grown by itself. Most of ihe seed 
sold in this country is imported from Holland- 

GRAF TING PEACHFJS.— C. .S., Shelburne. Maw. Peacl.es are 
not readily pn>pagaied by graAing, wid we should think it would 
not be an object to make the attempt. Building it the miide gene- 
rally adopted f^-tr this fruit. In regard to reineilyinff tli«- diiiv-ulty 
you experience from the buds winier-killi ng. we should ho glad to 
receive the suggessioiis of our correspoiMleiiit. 

MADDER.— The proper litno to obtain the r>oi« of madder ia 
autumn They can be had of J. Eaton, of West Winfiekl, N Y., 
at $250 per bushel— delivered at U;ica. 

GRAS?> FOR PARKS -W H T , New York. It is not easy 
to obtain a firm, velvety turf; in closely wo4ided parks. Tlie best 
graM we arc atquninted with for this purp<i*e. is ihe common spire 
grass, ot KeniQc'ky blue gra,<w — Poa pmtensfs Of the Bermuda 
grnss, grown in the .Southern states, we have no per^ontil know- 
ledge. The seed of tlie Kentucky blue grass chii be obtained of 
ttie serdsmeii in New York. It may be tfowii any time in spring, 
when the ground is moist. Aliout a bushel, or leu pounds of tole- 
rably clean seed, will be sufficient for an acre. 
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Communications have been received, since our last, 
from A Subscriber, B. B. P., A. G. Moody, R., T., 
Ag^ricola, S. VV. Gold. A f^ubscriber, R«*«*«, Jason 
Smith, Farmer, VV. Bacon, Fleming Grov€,G. H. Dadd, 
J* W. Bailey, J. S. Pcltibone, John Tufts, Daniel S. 
Curtis, M. L. Conger, S. EX Todd, Sportsman, Charles 
Smith, M. S. Bail«»y, S. W., R. D. Weeks, I. Hildreth, 
L. B. G , J. M'Kinstry, J. D. Spinner, C. W. Hillman, 
K. H. Drake, F. E. Stowe, Reed Burrett, A Practical 
Farmer, A. J. Kceney, A Raw Hand, Subscriber, £., 
B. M. Ellis, A. L. Fish, O. R., B. C. M., A subscriber, 
E. C. Frost, S. W. Jewelt. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows : Transactions of the Mass. Ag. Societies for 1847, 
and of !he Worcester Co. Society for 1848, from J. W. 
Lincoln, Esq. — Catalogues of Thorp, Smith tV Han- 
chett's Syracuse Nursery, and of Hovey & Co's. Pears, 
Boston — of the Dele van Nursery of F. K. Phenix, 
Delevan, Wisconsin — of B. M. Watson's Nursery, Ply- 
mouth, Mass. — of C. Hamilton's Nursery, Canterbury, 
N. Y> 

pjT Though we publish over thirty communications 
this month^ we have still a goodly number on hand, sev- 
eral of which were intended for this paper, but are de- 
layed simply for want of room. Among these, are those 
of Dr. Martin, Mr. Holbrook, Mr. Bailet, W. C. 
W., (this was accidentally mislaid, or it would have 
bad an earlier insertion,) S. W., and others. 

Postage of the Cultivator. — In answer to several 
inquiries, we repeat the notice heretofore frequently 
given, that « Thfe Cultivator" Is subject to << nevapaper 
poHage on/y." See certificate of Postmaster General, in 
our last year's vol., p. 97. 

To OUR Agents. — It is not necessary that all subscri- 
bers should be at one place, or that all names should be 
forwarded at one time, to enable Agents to receive the 
paper at the club prices. For instance, if an Agent 
sends us $2 for two copies, he will be entitled to five 
more copies for $3— an Agent sending $5 for seven cop- 
ies, will be entitled to three more copies for $2, or eight 
more for $5 — ^and three copies for every $2 sent after- 
wards. We will send the papers to any number of post- 
of&ces named, addressed to the individuals named. 

R. R. P. — We have not one of the numbers you re- 
quire to complete your vols, of the Cultivator. niT* All 
our unbouml Nos. of Vols. 7, 8, 9 and 10, old series, 
were burnt. 

Agricultural Education. — The subject of estab- 
lishing an institution for the purpose of giving special 
instruction in reference to agriculture, was brought 
prominf'ntly forward by Grov. Fish in his late message 
to the legislature. Responding to the recommendation 
of the Governor, the New-York State Agricultural So- 
ciety, at its annual meeting in January last, appointed a 
committee to memorialize the legislature on the sub- 
ject. A memorial was consequently submitted, in ref- 
erence to which the Committee on Agriculture for the 
legislature, brought in a bill, providing, — 1. That the 
State shall a|)propriate $5U,(XXI for the establishment of 
an Agricultural School and Experimental Farm; the 
object of which shall be << instruction in the sciences, 
in the theory and practice of agriculture, the breeding, 
raising and improvement of fnrm stock, in veterinary 
treatment, in general farm management, in horticulture 
and gardening," (kc. 2. It proposes that the Governor 
shall appoint a Board of Trustees, to consist of nine 
persons, one of whom shall reside in each judicial dis- 
trict, to carry the provisions of the act into effect. 

The remaining provisions of the bill we omit for the 
piesent, as it is now under discussion, and may receive 
various modifications in its passage. 

Mr. V ail's Sale of Short Horns.— We would call 
particular attention to this sale, an advertisement of 
which will be found in this number. Mr. Vail has ta- 
ken great pains in the collection of his herd, — has im- 
ported several fine animals from England at very high 
prices, — and has purchased others here, including some 
of the best of Mr. Prentice's late henl, at such rates 
as are always commanded by the best stock. He has 
also, some choice younganimals, of both sexes; and we 
think those who wish to purchase s'ock of this breed, 
can hardly fail to find in this herd, such as will meet 
their approbation. 



New Importation or Short Horn Cattle. — Col. J. 
M. Sherwood, of Auburn, has lately made an importa- 
tion of a bull and three heifers, from England. The 
bull is known as 3d Duke of Cambridge, registered in 
the fourth volume of the Herd Book as follows : 

Third Duke of Cambridge, (5,941,) roan, calved 6ep<- 
tember 14, 1841, bred by Thomas Batca, Kirkleaving- 
ton, )forkshire; got by Duke of Northumberland^ 
(1940,) dam, Waterloo 2il, by Belvidere, (1706,) g. d. 
by Waterloo, (2816,) gr. g. d. by Waterloo, (2816.) 

The heifers, which are from eight to ten months old, 
were all bred by Mr. J. Stephknson, of Stockton-on- 
Tees, who has long been known as one of Uie most suc- 
cessful breeders in England. Among oilier superior ani- 
mals bred by him, may be mentioned the celebrated bull 
Belvidere, of whose blood, it will be seen, 3d Duke of 
Cambridge poMsesses one-hal^boih the sire and daaa 
of the latter having been begotten by the former. 

We had the opportunitv of seeing Col. Sherwood's 
animals, as thev passed through this ciiy. The bull is 
certainly one of the finest we have ever seen — whether 
home-bred or imported — ^both in respect to perfection 
of form and handling.^ The heifers are all fine, and 
without designing any invidious comparison, we may 
venture to say that the equals of two of them will be 
found " few and far bet ween. » 

Fat Animals. — The markets in Albanv prevented an 
attractive display of fine meat on the 22(1 of February. 
At the Centre Market, Mr. Ed. Kirkpatrick exhibit- 
ed the beef of two young cows, (four years old) which 
weighed, — quarters, hide and tallow, — 12(X) pounds eac!!. 
They were raised fiy Mr. Clement Leach, of £aton» 
Madison county. Tlie finest one appeared to be a cross 
of the Durham and Devon. 

Mr. James McQuade showed the carcasses of two 
fat heifers bred by E. P. Prentice, Esq., of Albany, 
and fattened by Mr. John B. Packer, of Charlton, Saf- 
atoga county. The largest weighed 1400 lbs. 

Messrs. Putnam & Shaw, at the North Market, show- 
ed the quarters of a pair of very superior oxen, raised 
by Mr. Henrt Rhodes, of Trenton, Oneida county, 
and fattened by Mr. Lyman Brainard, of Attica. 
These cattle received one of the premiums at the State 
Fair at Buffalo. Their live weight was 4912 lbs. — dead 

weight, beef 3430 Ibs.—hides 200 lbs.— tallow 324 lbs 

total weight 4,054, or 2,027 lbs. each. These oxen 
were a cross of the Devon breed with the common 
stock — were of extraordinary fatness and great weight 
in proportion to the bone and offkl. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick had the carcasses of six fat sheep, 
and Messrs. Putnam & Shaw^ the same number, mostly 
a cross of the Bakewell or Leicester and Cotswold 
breeds, the weight of which ranged from 100 to 190 lbs. 
each. 

Blood Horse. — An advertisement of the imported 
thorough-bred horse « Consternation," will be found in 
this number. He is a fine horse, and we aie told that 
his progeny are very promising. 

Morgan Horses. — We invite attention to the adver- 
tisement of the " Giffbrd Morgan," and the « General 
Giffbrd," to be found in this number. They are both 
prime animals. 

Morgan Horse in Ohio. — We are informed that Mr. 
N. E. Austin, of Hartford, Trumbull counCy, Ohio, has 
procured one of the Morgan horses exhibited at the 
Show of the New-York State Ag. Society, at Buffalo, 
by J. Hknderson of Mendon, Monroe county. This 
horse, as we are in^'ormcd, was bred in Vermont. He 
is an active, well formed animal, showing much of the 
genuine Morgan spirit and power. 

The Cultivator for Sbiall Farmers. — A corres- 
pondent at Susquehannah, Broome county, N. Y., writes: 
"The idea that the Cultivator is more useful to the 
large farmer than to the small one, I think very erro- 
neous. In the paf^es of the Cultivator, every man en- 
gaged in agriculture, whether he cultivates one acre^ p 
one thousand acres, may, in my view, find information 
worth much more than the money paid for it.'* 

Gcod BuiTF.R and Good Firkins.— Inquiry is fie- 
quently made as to the best wood for firkins. In refer- 
ence to this inquiry, we have before stated that oak, 
ash, birch, maple, and spruce, if of proper quality and 
properly seasoned, had been found to answer well. In 
regard to maple and spruce, we have latelv heard of 
their use by several dairymen who are note<l for the fine 
quality of their butter. The writer is using from a fir- 
I kin of prime butter made last autumn, by Wm. Pierck, 
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of Worcester, OtieffO county. The flrkin wai the beet 
of heart epruce, and the butter, which was made in the 
best manner in the first instance, has kept perfectly 
sweet. It has not the least taste of the wckmI, or of 
rancidity, even where it comes in direct contact with 
the sides of the firkin. It is proper to remark that the 
wood alluded to is the white spruce, (Ahiet alba,) and 
not the hemlock, (A canadaiMt,) which in some sec- 
tions is calied spruce. 

HoTCHiNGs' Panorama or the Ska and Shores or 
THE Mediterranean. — ^Having had an opportunity of 
viewing ihis splendid v. ork of art, we cannot refrain 
from cailinr the attention of the public to it. It is not 
only beautiful as a picture, but in a high decree inter- 
esting and instructire in a geographical view. The 
representation of placet which have long been celebra- 
ted in history, conveys to the observer a more correct 
idea of their situation and appearance than it is possible 
to obtain in any other way, short of ocular observation. 

Laroe HoG.-'Dr. P. O. Bertolet, of Oley, Berks 
county. Pa., informs us that Mr.' Israel Bitter, of 
that place, slaughtered a hog on the 20th of January 
last, which was seventeen months old, the weight of 
which, dressed, was 734 pounds. 

Export or Apples rROM Washington County, 
Ohio. — Dr. HildRETh states that that portion of Wash-' 
ington county bordering on the Ohio river, furnished for 
exportation, last year, twenty -three thousand barrels of 
Apples. This is an admirable section for this fruit. 
The first settlers were from the New-£tegland States, 
and planted large orchards, of the best varieties known. 

PALMER'S WHEAT DRILL.— We have received a cvt and 
oommunication in reference to th» machine, which not having ar- 
rived in time for this niunberf we are obliged to pottpone to oar 
next. 

ERRATA— In Mr. Toon's conunnnication on " Protection of 
Working-Horses," Ac , in our lasi| p. 04. the transposition of a line 
occurs. The stvmt h line fiom the bottom sboukl have been placed 
between the t§ntk and eltptntk lines. The nm$t«tHtk and tweauUtk 
lines from the top, second column, of die same article, ^ould read 
— and ID sbfler the penalty of vitiating a physical law-~iustead of 
** and to snder the penalty of a violent physical law." 



Premianst for Sabecribers to The Cnltirator. 



Oiu- offer of Prizes for sabscribers to the cnrrent vol. of Tk§ 
Cuiit^MUor, was intended as an experiment ; and though some com- 
plaint was made that they were offered for the greatest nnmber. 
vrithoat regard to popalaiion, Ac, the experiment has equalM 
our anticipations With our present experience^ we shall be able 
another year, we hope, to ofler a List of Premiums, wh'ch will 
prove satisfactory to all who may be'disposed to aid us in extending 
the circulation of oar journal. 

According to the conditions, (for which see last page of Jan. or 
Feb. Nos.) the Prizes for tliis year are awarded as follows : 

1st. To James M. Tower, WaterviUe, Oneida Co., N. Y., for 
102 subscribers, %S0. 

9d. To Hon. Anthony Van Bergen, Coxsackie, Greene Co., N. 
Y., for 97— tmo. 

ad. TO C. T. AJvord, Wilmington, Windham Co., Vt., for 90— 
•90. 

4th. To Jas. Wells, Johnstown, Fulton Co., N. Y., for 87— tSO. 

5th. To O. C. Chao.berIain, Richfield Springs, Otsego Co., N. 
Y., for 67— #10. 

^th. To P. Kirkpatrick, Hobart, 66— Witlets Keese, Pern, 57— 
C. P. Waller, Honesdale, Pa., SS— A. Carey, Fort Plain. 51, and 
Geo. Hezlep, 6us*avns, O., 51— f<>r the five next highest lists, each 
the Isi and fld vols of tlie Horticulturist, boujid. 

7ih. To James O. Spinner, Herkimer, 48— L. W. Curtis, Madi- 
son, 45— H. Mills, Lowville, 43— Jus. La Roche, Wilmington, Del. 
4a— M. Davis, Jr., Lynchburgh, Va., 41— B. Macomber, Grand 
Isle, Vt., 40— Thomas Briggs, Jr., Kingston, Can., 39— Wm. H. 
Woodburn, Newville, Pa., 36— C F. Mallory, Romeo, Mich., 33, 
and Wm. H. White, Vergennes, Vt., 34 — for the next ten highest 
li.:is, each, a copy of the dd vol. of tlie Horticulturist, bound. 

8ih. To H. B. Tracy, Norwichtown, Ct.— S. Bramerd, Cedar- 
ville— J M. Hart, Oswego— R. A. Tappan, Newark Valley— W. 
8. Maynard, Ann Arl>or, Mich.— Charles Root, Gilbertsvifle — F. 
H. Fesseiiden, Brattleboro, Vt —J. Brown, Battle Cro«>k, Mich.— 
R. S. Barilett. Binghamton, and E. D. Freeman, Amenia— for the 
ten next highest lists, each, vols. 5 and 6 o{ The Cultivator, for 1838 
auJ l!^». 

9th. To Wm. M'Kinney, Ida Mills— L. Richmond, Woodstock, 
Vi.— J. H. Reid, Freder.ckton. N. B.— D. R. Wheeler, EUicott- 
ville — O. Stevenson, Pleasant Mount, Pa.— John M. Sands, Plea- 
sant Valley, Pa.— A. A. Mullett, Soringdale, O.— M. Heminway, 
Watertown, Ct.— C. Babbit, Walpole, N. H., and Wm. Bailey, 
Speucert >wn— for the ten next highest lists, each, a copy of D«'W- 
iiing's Fruiu ajid Fruit Trees, or any other work of like an<ount. 

lUth. To W. 8. Carter. Quecbec Viilaare, Vt.— D. S. Curtis, Ca- 
naan Centre— Edward Matioon. Westervillc, O.— Charles Ander- 
Si>n, Allegany City, Pa.— A. N. Barl»er, Harwinton,Ct.— J. A. Kly, 
PuQVhkeepsie— Geo. EJwards, B;ilh-ti. Helmer, Ilion— J. Miller, 
S<liohaxie, uud F. E. Stowe, Brucevillo, O — f«)r ihe ten next high- 
est Lists, each, a copy of Thomas' Fruit CuUurwi. 



Prices ol' Agrtcnltiiral Prodacts* 

New. York, March 83, 1849. 
FLOUR— Common Stale and Michigan, per bbL. •5.37a93.50 
—Fancy brands, •6.13^a86.50. 

GRAIN— Wheat, per bush., $la$1.12-<lttll. Rye, 60a61c. U 
dian Corn, Northern, 50a60c. — Southern, 53a56c. 
BUTTER— best, per ib., a0a2ac.— western dairy, 14al7c. 
CHEESE— per lb., 6tt7ic. 

BKEF— Mess, per bbl., $11.50al2J0— Prime, $7.50(iS8.75. 
PORK— Mess, per bbl., •ll.iaa$l 1.50— Prime, 99Jt5. 
LARD— per lb., 6ia7^c. 
HAMS— Smoked, per lb., 8!al02c. 
HEMP— American dew-rotted, per ton, $155 160. 
TOBACCO— per lb., Kentucky, 5a8. 

COTTON— Upland and Florida, per lb., 6|a7i— New Orlean* 
and Alabama, 7a9c. 
WOOL— (Boston prices.) 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, per lb., 40a43e. 

American fall blood Meriuo, a6a38e. 

'* half blood do., dla33<*. 

" one-fourth blood and common, ,. . . . QOaSOc. 

^ RxHABKs. — Tliere is a steady demand for breadstuff*, and coiv- 
siderable stir iu the pork traJe. Nothing special to note iu other 
paru of the market. 

FishkUl Landing NoraeiTy 

Two and a-ku\f miU$ North from tk* NtwbuTgk Ftftf. 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TRBES. 

^HE subscriber respectfully solicits the attention of Fruit grow- 

'' ers and dealers in Fruit Trees to the large stock offered for 
sate by him this spring, consistmg of 

90.000 APPLE TREES, 
of the moat approved varieties, ftom 4 to 8 feet high, ot from $15 
to CSO per hundred. 

10,000 PEAR TREES, 
embracing one hundred of the best varieties to be fouid, 3 to 7 
feet high -#9S to $34 per hmidred. 

8,000 CHERRY TREES, 
from one to three years from the inoculation, 4 to 10 feet high — 
631 per hundred. 

5,000 APRICOT TREES, 
of the best sorts, on peach and plum stocks; 2,000 of which aro 
the Early Golden, a very hardy and productive variety, one lo 
tliree years from the buds— $12.50 on peach, and 831 on plum 
stocks per hundred. 

30,000 PEACH TREES, 
of the most valuable sorts, entirely fr^e from disease, one to two 
years from the inoculation. $6 to 88 per hundred. 

5,000 ISABELLA AND CATAWBA GRAPE VINES, 
two to four years old, with fine roots. They have be$rn annually 
cut back, and are in excellent condition for vineyard planting— 
$19 to 818 per hiuidred. Also, 

1,000 QUINCE TREES, 
mostly of the Apple variety. Currant and Raspberry Bushes^ 
Strawberry Vines, Ac, together with about 10.000 Deciduous ana 
Evergreen Ornamental Trees, many of which are extra large. 

The subscriber is inducsd to sell at the very low prices above 
named, in consequence of the stock being very lar^e. All those 
who are about planting orchards, starting nurseries^ or engaged in 
the sale of trees, are invited to visit and inspect his stock. The 
Fruit Trees nave been inoculated under the immediate inspection 
of the proprietor, and mostly frcHu trees in his own grounds, and 
are ^ tk* most viUmaUe Handard torts. 

From 40 to 50 acres attached to the Nursery are closely st't with 
standard and specimen trees, which greatly increase his facilities 
for the attHJnraent of correctness. 

The new and valuable Peachea which have within a few years 
post originated at the South, as well as the choice Apples of the 
West, have been propagated, and are of a fine size for transplant- 
ing. 

TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES 

when ordered, will be taken up carefully, and packed so ss to be 
sent safely to any part of the Union. 

' Catalogues sent to all post paid applicants. Orders, by mail or 
otherwise, will receive immediate attention. 

DAxNlEL BRINCKERHOFF. 
FishkiU Landing. April 1, 1849.— It 

Talaable Property for Sale. 

HHHE undersigned offers for sale in one body, or In poriioni, or for 
'■ Lease to tenants well recommended, the well known CAR- 
P£NTER'8 POINT PA KM and Fisheries, situuted in Cecil Co.. 
Md.— at the head of the Chesapeake Buy, and on the west hank of 
the North Eafl River. The shores command the waters both of 
the bay and the river, and are among the mo^X valuable in the 
(itaie'i the)' include a number of .the buildings and sheds necessary 
for the active proeecuiiou of the fisheries; the land is of eany cuN 
tivation, and eiyoys the atlvaniage of ready acci'Sj hv wnier rom- 
municatitm, to the markets of Havre de t^rnce and Holiimore The 
entire tract contains about 650 acre«, of which some I'iS are under 
actual culiivHtion, as many more lying out as common, wlnUt of the 
rrmainder, one half has been recently cleared aiui the other is very 
heavily timbered. 

For further informaticn, or for wood-cot m.'ip showing the posi« 
tion and shape of the property, and the prominent plHccs ni iu vici- 
nity, apphciOion may be made to George Ear!e, F.lkion, Md ; J F. 
HouMon, Columbia, Pa ; J. S- bkiinier k. t^on, PhilndelpMa ; the 
officr of thM paper, or to J. HOWARD McIlK.N KV, 

Aiiril 1 — li • Ball m"re. 
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Short-Horns at Avction. 

''PHE subscriber being about di.^posiiig of 60 acres of his farm, 
-L lor public parpo9«rs, will oflVrr at puhlic saie 30 hea>l of Short- 
Iloni Durham Cait'e, (heiiig about oiie-half of his present herd,) 
ot his fiirm, 3| miles from this city, on the 13th day of June next, 
at 11 o'c-lojk in the forenoon, consisting \if yearling, iwo year old 
and Three year old heifers and cows, ajid II young bulls, from 10 
mo- i^ia to *J^ year* old. Great cure has been observed and cousi- 
diTahltt expense incurred, in selecting[ and breeding this stock 
Willi referenc'c to purity of blood and dairy qualities. The awards 
of the New Vork Slate Ag. iSociciy, and trie N. Y. American In- 
stitute, aitest the estimation in which it is held, wherever it has 
been ezhiliitcd for competilion. AI»ou( eight liead of the above 
cattle, are part of a purt-liase made ln«i Muy. of E. P. Prentice, 
K«i(]., u( Albany, embracing a<l the Short Horns of that gentleman, 
anJ were the product of the four selected cowv he retained at his 
p.ili.ic Aalc, and posseted much of the blood of the henl of Mr. 
\Vhillaktr, of England, from whom Mr. P. made importations of 
stdck. The other portion of the young stock inherit much of the 
b:ood of the herd oi T. Bales, Esq. of Yorkshire, Eng, from whom 
ray importations have been niude, being one and two croitses of 
t^ie jmporicd bu:l Duke of Wellington, and the premium bull Me- 
teor. All the heifers of suitable age, are or will be in calf by these 
Lulls. 

For the information of Southern gentlemen, who may be desir- 
ous of introducing Durham stuck in that region, and who may en- 
tertani an opininon, Uiat that climate is not congenial to their sue- 
cessful propagation there, I submit the rbllowing extract of a letter 
I received from A. G, Summer, Esq., editor of the South Carolini- 
an, dated Columbia, Jaimary 25, 1849: 

'I The bull you sold Col. Hampton, of this Slate, gives him great 
satisfHction ; he is a fine animal, and 1 only wish you co'ild see 
some 20 of his get, now in his yard. They are the most superb 
yearhnga ever bred in the 8outh, and your stock will not suffier Irom 
him." The pedigrees of the animals will be issued and circula- 
ted a month previous to day of sale. A liberal credit will be given 
«-say 6 to 13 aod 18 moutha, if desired The particulars wiU be 
given in the pedigree list. GEO. VAIL. 

Troy, April 1, 1849.-^. 

Farm for 8ale. 

'T'HE subscriber will sell his farm of 900 acres, situate near the 
' centre of the town of Hillsdale, in the county of Columbia, 
known as the 

MCKINSTRY PLACE, 

Having been possessed by that family about a century, lying «4ja- 
cent or contiguous to the route of the Harlem Railroad, aim upon 
M'liich there are 2 good and convenient dwelling houses, one a re- 
cently built cottage, and barns, sheds, IoHb, and numerous out hou- 
ses, two wells of pure soft water of a superior quality, excellent or- 
chardd of grafted fruit, fine sfone wall fences, some first rate fields 
for any kind of grain, about 45 acres of meadow land, and about 
80 acres of wood land, well watered by springs ; three small 
streams run through it, the head waters of Uie Roeliflf Jauscn's 
Kill or Creek rendering it a desirable farm for grazing, and valua- 
ble til practical farmers for other purposes of husbajidry. It is ca- 
pable of being divided into two ^uod farms. Title made unques- 
tionable by the tmdersigued, with the aid and assent of Judge 
Augustus Tremain^ who now resides on tlie premises; land now 
worked and occupied by Mr. James Darrow. The farm is now 
well stocked witli Devonshire cattle, and a choice flock of Saxon 
sheep, which, together with the farming utensils, will go with the 
old Homestead, if the purchaser wishes. 

JUSTUS McKINSTRY. 

If desired, one-third or one half gf the purchase money can re- 
nain on bond and mortgage for a term or years. 

Hodsou, April 1.— 3t.* 




AgTicaltmal Ware House, 

193 Ffomt Sinttj Ntw York, 

THE subscriber, manufacturer and dealer in Agricnittiral Im- 
plements, offers for sale a large assortment of Plows, embra- 
cing over 200 different siz**s and pattenis, among them the suptrrior 
Premium PloWj which received the highest premium of the Amc- 
rionn IiiMti title in 1848, and of the great State Fair in 1847. 

This Plow has no equal for lightness of draft, and for all purpo- 
ses, is recommended with full confidence as bcuig the best m use. 

He hai also the Centre Draft and Eagle Plows, which will be 
sold at the lowest rates. 

Also. Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Com Shellers. Panning Mills, 
Grain Cradles, Corn and Cob Mills, Portable Grist Mills. Horse 
Powers, Threshing Machines, and a general assortment of Form- 
ing and Gardening Implements, all of which will be sold at ex- 
tremely low prices. 

Brass and Iron Wire Cloth Selves, Screens, &e. 

Bone Dust and Guano. JOHN MOOllE, 

April 1 .— tt. 193 Front street, New York. 



The old Morgan Giflord, 

THE highest \ loodcd Morgan Stallion oow^iemaining. will Mand 
tnis seaxon at the stable of F. A. Wler, £a Waipole, N. U. 
Terns 925, 95 of which to be paid at the time <M sarvice, and 
the remaining S20 if the mare proves in foal. 
Pasturage furnished as tt>ual. 

FRED. A. WIER, Agent for the Proprietors. 
March 1, ie49.-^t.* 

The Genuine Mon^an Horse 

(^EXERAL GIFFORD, will stand the ensuing season, on Mon- 
^-* days and Tuesdays, at the stable of Geo. A. Mason, 2^ miles 
north-east of Jorrlan ; Wednesdays. Thursdays and Fridays at the 
stable of D. A. Munro. in Camillui; on Satunlays, at the stable of 
John C. Munro, in l!cllis!e. 

Terms, 910 to insure. Mares that are not placed directly ia 
charge of the subscribers, must be regularly returned through tuo 
season. All persons parting with mares before the usual time of 
fouling, will be held for the 810. Pasturage furnished by either 
of the subscribers, at 3 shillings per week. Accidents and ei>cjpes 
at the risk of the o>%'ners. 

We can confidently assert that in size, build and style of action, 
General Oiffnrd more iienrly resembles the originnl Morgan Horse 
than any other stallion, except his s re, the GifiTortl Morican. 

The Morgans, as a breed, are so tuiiversally known and esteem- 
ed, that we deem it unnecessary to repeat their merits. 

General Gifford was got by the Giflbrd Monran, his dam a Mnr. 
gan mare. A full description of the origin ot the Morgans, ami 
'the pedigree of Giflbrd Morgan, may be found in tlie Cultivator 
for 1H46, p. 19. MUNRO k, MA.SOX. 

April 1, 1849— 3t. 

The Imported Horse Consternation 

WAS bred by Mathew Hornsey, Esq., of Stitenham, Yorkshire, 
England, in the year 18*11. He was imported by C T. Ab- 
bot, Esq., in the year 1815. He is now owned by J. B. Burnet. 
Esq., of Syracuse, N. Y., and will serve a limited number or 
mares the ensuing reason, at his owu stables, near the village ot* 
Geddes, two miles west of Syracuse. The very best postitfea. 
with plenty of water and the moat sacnre fences, will be provided 
for mares sent from a distance, at two ahillings and nix pence a 
week. No mare taken except at the riak of the owner. 

CofiHtcrnation is of a beautiful, unfading dapple browrn color- 
stands 15 hands and 3 inches high, and is remarkable for vig«>r of 
constitution, uncommon development of bone and muscle, and an 
intelligent kind docile position Ha if compact and sliorl-leggefl, 
yet of a rangey and majestic figure. His chest and flank are re- 
markably fun and deep. His action is easy and graceful, yet proud 
and commanding. 

But what is mure important perhaps than either, he is entirely 
thorough -bred. There is no taint of mongrel stock in his long line 
of anc'ei^try. Imleed there is no horse living, with a more distin- 
guished or genuine pedigree. 

His ancestora were of unusual size and strength, and every ona 
of them of good disposition and free from bLemioheo. His pedi- 
gree is briefly as follows, viz : 

B>' C-Mifcderate— dam Curiosity, by Fignro^-her dam by Waxy; 
Confederate was bred by Earl Fitz William, got by Com»»— by 
Cervantes, by Sir Peter, by High Flyer, by King Herod, by Flying 
Childers. Figaro was got by Hap Hazard, by Sir Peter, out of 
Mrs. Harvey, by English Eclipse, dec, Jbc, he. 

This pedigree is in every particular true and geouine, and can 
be abundantly established by reference to certificates and volumes 
of the Stud Book in the possession of tlie subscriber. 

As to tlie character of Consternation's stock, reference is offeied 
to Ira Hitchcock, Oneida Castle; Henry Rhodes, Trenton; A. 
Ford or John Best, Rome, alid to farmers generally in that 
vicinity. 

Terms $5 in advance, and $5 additional }f the mare is gM in 
foal. April l.--3t. J. B- BURNET. 

To Wool Growers. 

A Gentleman who owns fl.OOO acres of land in the southern part 
of Uie State of Peuimylvaniu. would like to make an arrange- 
ment with a practical man who has the ability to stock p^irt €»f it 
on joint account. Anv one di>«posed can nddress for further infor 
mation, W. E. t. No. 17 South Water St., Philadelphia 

April 1.— It • 

£mery's Albany Seed Planter. 

'pHE suhwjriber 
-f- having had all 
his patterns for 
this machine, aa 
also nearly «iiie 
hundred inVhiiiea 
most I y romp i e led 
destroyed by the 
late fire, has made 
an « ntire ne\r 
Sett, with several 
import ani im 
provements suggested by their use during the lasl three years. 

He is now enabled to offer a much belter planter than t.crtt«ifore, 
notwithstanding it has already earned the reputation of being '^tho 
best planter in use." 
Orders solicited and machines warranted. 
Albany Agricultural Wai chouse, Nos. 380 Jb 371 Broadway 

H. Ij. EMSR < 
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Wbeetcr'a Hone Poivers, Thretken and Separalon. 



Fi» EngravEngs ftnil Description! or ihew muihiuei, together vith prioaR, Sut., lee tha M&reh 
CulEivaior, piige 102. For fiiithor inrorniBlion refpecling them, tbe pnUic ue rebrred to the fqlloi 
who bsve puioliueil of me uiil ut luing tbe isid mkoliiDea; 
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J. P, k O. Vr. Loilwr, ADdrrv PfaiUJpi ud Divid 



GniH CuUri—Dui 



MD«hH. 

trnnffpr Hnd Rndolpti Gctratn. 
..■uHHncii— oj-ard Weill. 
Kfa—John limilcr. 

EiiiiipiUi— John I>ycr and Andrew Batcher. 
Lafitrgrwiillr—J. N. Hottierl. 

MicAiuiicK-uli-FrMJerkk ft George Edmrda, (nd Bwanel i 

jaiifillii»1^Nuh>niel Ueiuuii(. 

IV-KP Sraia»ii— Peiei McHeii, John H. JohiUton, Petei i 
Merkie. Aiidrtw Oudenloiik uiSi. V. N. Hottghulint. 
A-.» Yori-A. B. AIICQ & Co., (10 KII.) 

• - pellr. . . 




. Huermu. 

a. OHTuidei, M. E, Myeie, luu Vedder ud 

U^'G. L. B. Cerlii. (3 leu.) 
Souitarrt— ClwrlH Brewer, 
£fwu— fieujuBil> BiHUier. 
Btuwmr iliU-Oearge Newloo. 

IVvu-HoonrWurcu, ((ten) 

lr«f>peri~AanHi Beyle* witt Fetei Dosglite. 

Wmi titirlMii— Kuben GLIehriei. 

WvMirgHm—Ltvi O. Collini. 

PTuiirlii— Hannlion Ford (nd Himm Henwnead. 

VimHoiTT — W. Browii, Al bore— Pierce, D«it * Co , Bniling- 

s— A. U Hil'^h end 1). E. Oriswold, (4 eeiu,) Oruid Isle— Dyer 

ill, Tale La Moil— JoKn W'nid and Lorel lluiiliiwlgii, Middlebn- 

F— Timolliy D. While. Soolh Hero, 

M»MACBt.»m-P Howard, Aml.by— Rurele., Noane k Me. 

oili«nd— D. A,' WMd, \vcE«il^^ial Whilin A 8oq, Whiuiifc 
illi<— J. c. Mome. (4 K1*,) WBTC^a. 

LAKD— J.L. DtufBe.Newpon— Philip Almy end Devid 

iciTT— C. A. RolehkiH, New HeveD- B. J- Stoddard, 

ru(U--M. B*D, HoUydirebnr^i— L. * R Slylei, 

SoiTTRCiinLiiix— John N. Scofirld, Columbia. 

Vrmoiiflrji — J. Herdeelj, HirrieoiibiUBh — yv. Pelere, George- 



Aim)'. Pon 
Piukiti. 






Iludiri, AnIioeh--J. A. Wighi, (4 w 

^— "-If Day- Eti.ali WilleM, Jon- 

I*ii.>lrto.i-J. A. AiHiin. P 

iHH'rr amlFI. B. Hewley, K 



THE Mill ii nada afron* 
wiiliJfliDI bolle. tK.lnil 

l^f ahafi and heni-y fly 

Bone Power. Portiincle 
Power a M Inch a.v ie 
■wed I far a Double Piwir. 



in OH. Ilia 
"^ed 



Price, wiih 33 inch aew, iii complete ruuuing m 
Gran 1*8 Ftuminf HilK 

rfHISiaconiidered one of, (if not) Iha beat m 
A equally well caloalaled for all kiuda oT grain, 
Kcda. It marhe operuled by hand or hnne powi 
aiie, when allached Id the Ilorae Power, with one sermn to feed 
it, ia capable of clewiing perfecdy one hundred buiiieli of wheat 
per hour, aa il cnmet from the eeparalor of ihe Ihreehing machine. 
TliiaHillhaereceivedlhefiralpreuuiuaat four of the New York 
Suie Faira, ilea at the Stale Fur oTMaryliuid end Peiiiiiylvania 

for No. I, tai ; No. 9, «93; No. 3. tSS; No. I, atn: wiih'pli:1ey*, 
•30. TheiboimMaehiueaareroraaleeltlK 
Albanr AfTtcnKnml WaKhouKe A Kfwd Rtoret 

Noe. 3M ft 3T1 Broadway, Albany. N. V. 
HORACE L. EMGRV 
Itl^PriceuddeacnpiJTA vatalngnea. Gratia. 



!^ 



Adam** Patent Pump. 
Z ahoTo I'm reprcaenta Ibe moat approved end nEmple ar 

aviuK been HteneirelysKd In manyaeclionaof the ct-unlry 

ipump," from the MaaaochnaetleChaiitahle Mechnnii;) A>- 

II being mnde of eaturated wood, and water pny^f. lE neither 
freeSi-a, aplita or decaye. II ia readily connected with lead p»pe 
oranyaiie, br mear.a of a aolid melalie flange and cup, naeen al 

ingc (bj' nieeiii of melted reeini makei a wa ler pr< of and 

rntrefcrthe pae-aga ol Ihe aopply pipe) ■• boiled Bmly 
n the anderehie or Ibe gange] Ihna forming avtroirf and 

' Talve* Are eo eonntructed Ihal by ihfowlng hp the handle 
•per l>oi trlpa the lower valre. and the witet inamHlly Alia 
-leavinv the pnnip empty, Righta fbr niUring ami Dauig tha 
pump in thia State and the Wenleni ^1ee.can beoblaiited by ad- 

'""--^^■ale or rvmil. on aa reajunable lerm< aa any melalie purnp- 

(lORACR I. F.MRRV. 

No. 300 ft tri Broa-Utay, Albany, N. Y. 
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A Book for EverylMMly. 

COLS'S AMSRIOAir FRUIT BOOK. 

SW. COLE, Esq., Author of the po|m1ar work, entitled The 
* A^mericaa Veterinarian, of which 32,000 copies have alread^r 
been published, has^ aAer years of patient labor and close investi- 
iration, completed his great work, entitled 

COLE'B AMERICAN FRUIT BOOK: 

A work which we believe is destined to have a more widely ex- 
tended circulation than any similar work, ever before offered to 
the American public. We believe so for the following reasons. 
First — ^It is a mature work and a practical one, one upon which 
Mr. Cole has spent many years of stud v and close examination, and 
knowing the wants of the commujiity has met those wants, in a 
l^aiu, concise and familiar maimer, avoiding technicalities, and 
scientific specifications and definitions, useful only to the few, 
he has made a work intelligible to all. It will be emphatically, a 
book for THE PEOPLE. 

SvcoNDLT — ^It will have an unprecedented sale on accotuit of its 
cheapness. It makes a volume of 288 closely printed pages. 
Illustrated with nearly 200 beautifully executed engravings, 
by Brown, and is sold for 50 cents, firmlv bound in leather, 
and 62i cenu in Fancy Cloth, with gilt backs. It contains full 
directions for Raising, Propagating and Managing Fruit Tre«ss, 
Sliru)>s and PlanU, with a description of the oest varieties of 
FRUIT, embracing several new and valuable kinds ; embellished 
with Engravings, and Outlines of FRUIT TREES, and various 
other designs. Emphatically, a 

BOOK FOR KVERYBODT, 
As well for the man who eats Fruit as for him who raises it. 

This valuable work is ju^t from the press, and is now for sale 
at our counter, and will be offered for sale by our regular agents 
throughout the country. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher, S3 ComAiB, BOSTorf. 

April 1.— 2t. ^^^^^^ 

Highland If nrseiiesy Newborgh, If* Y« 

{Latt A. J. Xhnmmg 9 Co.) 

FRUIT AND OKNAMZNTAL TBEE8, &C. 

THE ondersigned beg leave to tender their acknovrledgments to 
the patrons of this establishment, and the public in general, for 
a continuation of the extensive patronage bestowed on their pre- 
decessors. Their greatest ambition is to merit, in every respect, 
the high chnracter which the nurseries have attained (ir*m the high 
standing of the formrr proprietors. 

The sulMcribers, desirous of meeting the constantly increasiiur 
demand f r t)ie trees frrown here, have already stocked nearlv w 
Hcre* of ground, in addition to the nurseries of the former nrm, 
(A. J. D- A Co.;) among which are all the recent introductions of 
merit, both of this pouniry and Europe. 

Their stock of trees for spring planting is unusually large and 
fine, especially of all the prorea and standard varieties. 

10,000 to 90,000 APPLE TREES, 

Three to four years from the bud ; all budded on two to three year 
transplanted strong stocks. Trees eight to ten feet high, $25 per 
100; and trees five to 8 feet high, $18 to $20 per 100. 

10,000 PEAR TREES, 

Embracing all the best and newest varieties, four to seven feet 
high. $45 to $50 per 100. 

A'so, a larve stock of all the choicest and rarest kinds of Plum, 
Cherry, Apricot, Peach, Nectarine, and Quince Trees, Ac, Ac, 
together with a general assormeut of Gooseberries and Currants, 
(sll the new kinds.) 

Grape Vines, Raspberries, Strawberries, Esculeiit Roots, Ac. 
For prices, see Catalogue, supplied gratis on application, (po$t 
poitf.) 

A large stock of Bvei*|preer and Ornnmental Trees, Shrubs, Ac. 
suitable for the embellishment of new grounds, street planting, 
Ac, a; very moderate prices. 

Two year old Buckthorn and Osa^e Orange Plants, for hedges. 

Portugal Quince Trees, standard high, six feet each, $1 00 
do do Quenouille, do 1 00 

Angers, (true,) do do 1 00 

Smaller trees of the above, 50 

Orders respectfully solicited, and will receive prompt attention. 
Trees will be packed with the greatest care, and shipped to any 
part of the Union or Europe. 

A. SAUL A CO. 

Highlaud Nursery, Newburgh, March 1, 1840.— It. 

Portable Self-Acting Cheese Prem« 

Patented Jtuguetf 1847, hy Cheeter Stone. 

^T^HE most durable, simple, convenient, and economical press 
■^ known. The weight of the cheese governs the pressure, or it 
may be graduated as desired. The principle is admirably adapted 
to packing flour into barrels and other uses, ft acts on a double 
lever purchase, the article pressed being the powet- ; or in other 
words '- Ttie cheese presses itself." lu weight is 70 to 100 lbs., 
occupies but little room, moved on castors or small wheels, and is 
sold at only $7 to $10, according to size. Already in extensive 
U4e in the westeni part of the State, and only need to be seen to 
be npprtved. For presses or exclusive rights to maimfacture-and 
sell t''.<>m in any parts of the counties of Sorntoga, Washington, 
Ki iiHHf Incr or Columbia, apply to H. VAN OSTRAND, 

March 1, 1^19.— tf. West Milton, Saratoga Co., N Y. 



TREES! TREES! 

COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY 
Of PanoBS Sl Co.^ Flashing^ near N« Y* 

THE Proprietors of this Establishment, invite public attention 
to their large assortment of every desirable variety of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREE OR SHRUB. 

Their importations of everything new in Europe are annually 
continued, and they offer a very large variety of 

ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 
imported expressly for arboretums and pleasure grounds. Tlieir 
collection of Roses is aimually enriched by novelties from abroad, 
many of which may be found described iu their new work on the 
Rose, recently published. 

FRUIT TRBBB 
Receive their particular attention, and are propagated under their 
personal supervision ; this care, with their possession of extensive 
specimen groiuids, in which is tested every variety of fruit they 
cultivate, enables them confidently lo guarantee the genuineuesa 
of the varieties. 

Their care in pruning and cultivation enables them also to send 
out thrifty and well formed trees. From their large scale of prop, 
agation. they can offer to dealers very liberal discounts, vrhere 
hundreas or thousands are taken. Orders or inquiries can be ad- 
dressed to the proprietors, at Fliuhing, near New- York, where 
Catalogues will also be furnished. 

Thejr have formed a branch at Brighton, near Boston, and by 
the entire success of their trees transplanted thither, hare thor- 
oughly proved the superior adaptation of Long Island trees to Ibe 
soil and climate of any part of New E!ngland. 

At the season of transplanting, a salesman will be at this branch 
to furnish those who may prefer obtaining their supply thence. 

March 1. — at. 

Frait Trees. 

nPHE subscriber would annoimce to the public that he has for 
-'- sale at his nursery, a general assortment of Fruit Trees, em- 
bracing nearly all of the choicest kinds, all of which have been 
obtained from the most reliable sources, or from bearing trees of 
well known varieties, and propagated with his own hands in the 
most careful manner j and a larre quantity have been proved on 
his own grounds. His stock or apples especially, is wiusnally 
large ana fine, and will be sold at reasonable prices, with a liberal 
discount to nurserymen and venders of trees. Persons at a great 
distance, wanting small trees, will be supplied at a corresponding 
price. 

Scions for ffraAing or budding, of all the most rare and scarce 
varieties, at $1 per SOO, with a discount where 50 or 100 varieties 
are ordered. And large quantities of the more plentiful kinds, at 
reduced prices, in proportion to quantity. 

Red Antwerp Raspberries by the 1,000, cheap. 

Catalogues gratis to all post paid applicauts. 

Canterbury, Orange Co., N. Y., ~8t. C HAMILTON. 

To Nonerymeiiy Gardenere, and HorticaltnrUtJi 

generally* 

THE subscriber, for man^ years agent of the Highland Nurse- 
ries of Newburgh, having withdrawn from other engage- 
ment, has now devoted himself to the Commission Business, and 
intends i^iving special attention to the Nurserymen, Gardeners 
and Horticulturists of ihe country generally. 

His arrangements for a regular correspondence with agents in 
Europe will be immediately completed, and prompt attention al- 
ways given to tlie receiving goods from, and the forwarding goods 
to Kurope. 

He will also receive for sale, consignments of seeds or other 
goods,' they may have to dispose of, and attend to the transaction 
of any business here or in Europe, with which they may entrust 
him. There being no such agency in the city, he hopes, by a 
strict attention to their interest, to render his services valuAble. 
and respectfully solicits their patronage. 

Rjfereiiets—K. J. Downing, Esq., and A. Saul A Co., Newburgh{ 
H. Reid, Murray Hill, N. Y., and Elizabethtown, N- J. 

GEO G. SHEPPARD, 
143 Maiden Lane, New- York. 

N. B. Orders for Russia Mats, for Budding or Packing, immedi- 
ately supplied. New- York, March 1, 1849.^—81. 

Agricaltnral Warehouse and Seed Store, 

Conur of Wa$kingtan and Exekange Strttts^ Bt^ffalo^ N T. 

WE have opened an establishment of the above kind in this 
city, and shall keep constantly on hand, both at whnle>Mde and 
retail, one of the largest and best assortments of agricultural im- 
plements in the Union ; and shall offer nothing for sale, that we &f 
not previously test upon the farm. Our seeds are imported from one 
of the roost reliable dealers in Europe. Clover and grass seed we 
shall be able to supply to Eastern dealera on the most liberal 
terms. 

Mauufhctnrers of farming implements are requested losend as at 
least a sample T. C. PETERS A BRO. 

Buffalo, Dec 1— 6t. 

Red Antwerp Raspberries. 

'l 000 P^<^^ ^ 1^® *'^® Tjarge Red Antwerp Raspberry, for 
ey,\/vv ,^ig by the subscriber, at $6 per hundred or $50 per 
thousand. The Plants are large and strong, and warronted ime. 

S. A. BARRETT 
Milton, Ulster Co., March 1, 1849.— It.* 
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Thorp, Smith & Uanchett, 

PropTitlori of the Syracuse Ndriekiib, 
TTAVE now kM;- tor lale ■ very ■xlcmivt uock of Ui« ma 
-*-^ luble kiudi uf Fbvit I^iib, cnbraciug moM oC ih> i 
•id Tuiisli**, (inclvllUK tbDM moM kiRUly appniTnl uiil r> 
dchIbI bjriba laic PonolociMl cohvcuihmi h Ni^w-Vorl 
=..-;.,- . ^u;-.. .- _.. — arijiimu —- ■ ' 

■.y uc pnpMcd lo Kil 

Ttacy hare ain, a Inrge utonmeut uf finely IbrinrS OnriMM- 
TU. Tilu, and KienJ ihoiuuid S«lliiif Ham Clutmiui, U 

Onlen urtll be promplLy allcuded u>, and Ireea packed lafvly 
fo r tra uaponaiHjii to auy dittvicf . 

(t^ CaUlofUci rnrniahed ffqfu. to mil poal-faU B|ipti(?alions, 
TLey may alto b« oblained, mid order* left al Ibe atofa of M. W. 
Hant-tien, 'beiweeii thr ftailiaad aud Syr«cB»o HniUE. 



To Nnnerrmen, Orchtudisto ajid Gardenen. 

f HE nbaeribnr oOan tor aala « hit nnncrlci, Plymonlh, MaH.. 

paftiint in lb« ipring': Pear, Qainca, Chrrry, Plum, Ant^t, 
pnrmrdo IPuadlac,) Uwuf Cherry, IMahalcb.) Also, tiw roUow. 

aSi, E^fSinniifa Cl'iniiml, Norway Uiple, ttweci Briar, Lime, 
tuch, ScDIch fir. (sri-l 8ili-« fir, (I ri-> Noiny £r, |l ft. i Arbor 



si Cedai, Deodar Codar China 



, , t. XOi, und oiher 

1 iu greal variety i Honeraasklti, 

W 8ele« PMn, nandanl aiiA dwarf, 



>rta (new.) Knlghl'i Large R«l, While Cryital, and oiher cor- 
■UU. Gcmebecrieg. laabella, Calawba, wid Black Hambargh 
yrapea. AIhi, in poit, Vetbenaa in 30 aelecl Tailelica, iiicludiug 
Oen, Otheho, Suzelle, Eiimia. Bnaaniui, Eiqniaite, EelJpae, k.e. 
Daiibu, including the nev fancy lorti. 
Deacriptive priced Usu >eut u poei uid asplicanti. 
Feb. 1—41. b. M- WATSON. 



A Virglai*. FBrm 

uperio; Laud, well a^aptod 
uid polatuea. Tb( Jamea R 

ndinf coLntry many milea. T 






foralfkindaofVowH, 



lid sriat mill aUo iu aigbl. Que 

Ail iuformauouwill beiiieo, tiy aivlyinc, poaipiild, u 

B. B. AIJ.EN, nTir I4all at., New-York. 



THE LOW MANUTACTUBINO CO., hare now 
-■- ready for ule. a la'ge qnuilily of theii NEW Ai 
TKD fCJCDKEn'Erreihlymauiirhctnred. 



B aome aon a turely aninal impoaitloo, 

Cmalderinf aic*! la/i aa the unmgtii ntndimt in their Pon- 
drelle. Ihcir mode of mannlkelniinR ii (imply u> diunfecl aud add 
tDfflciinl Ycjeliible fibre In ahiorb moiflnre, 

plantiu* four feci apart (acta way. One applicalion i( lal 
on i^aaM ordinary (rronnd. On pter gmund a (econd applicai 



BTDW n»re rip.r..n.ly, end ranlore eulier—while the yield ii 

he aoU ■! tlw MIou'inK pricea. dAinna » Kt^ Vtii free of 
a(e or nllier expeiiie ; 1 bbl. •»— Sbblt •:, 1 bblt. »10M, ai 
I'w raM afSliO per bbl. fcr any huiter qoamiif. ai the Fac 
SScrnia per bualiel will he charjrcd. A (rial ii reapeclfally a 

Apfi'f. <^ h^' Fi'irtr. poffi paid, to Xht Loui HnnnfkctDrinff 



Chemical Hannre 

IHmti/ictmd »y " Uk CaoTfi fig>n«rr Km-Tfk tbmmw Co." 
'rins manure ia made chiefly of Fecal Mailer from the aliik^ 

fix and retain Ika ammouiaeal gme( ttit matter. 

'riie (real deaidtrauin of Uie afiieolluriat ham aiwaya been, lo 
find Dui aoDie pioceaa hy wbicb cieremeuu miflit be aolidifcRl 
qaickly, and all their fenlliiiiig propeniea to alrwigly retained, 

qoiiemeuw of Uic plania, and Uierefore prulDce ila effacu for ■ 
Tbe ■- G. B. N. Y. M. C." baa ealabliahed a Factory on an m. 



d withal, iTDBbleaunw and laborioiu. 

Tbe mannfacturiuf deparlmcnl ia under the tpeeial charge of 

iDMi BoMMH, Raq., wbo haa apenecIKiemific and pnclical 

jabliahed a ataiidard for iba drentilii of lli numore, from which 



To manure an acre highly, it reqairet Itt to IA barrela, or 36 to 

43 buhela ipreid broadcan. Applied In bill*, half of Uieqaautlly 
will aulfiee, Ita application la timple and eaay, aJid printed iu* 

itylo another known niider the name of " pondrcrte," alltionib 



It belojigi not lo Di to ealogiae farther ihe quality of^mr ma- 
nure ; wbal we deaire at prea^ lll ia. to call opoii the memben of 
the africaltural community, to try it I and weftave reaaon toaiaiira 

PRICKS. TJSSN AT THS FJCTOKY: 

37i eaBb per boabei, wilhODt package ; 
M cenu pel biis)iel. packed iu BarrSa, or 
• 1.30 per Barrel, package inclndod. 
Ordera addreiaerf to the above Conipnny. at their offlce, 1% 
Greenwich ex., New-York, will be prompdy altendcd to. 
By order of the Board of Tmaleea, 
New-York, Jan. ,1640.— If GEO. BOMHBR, Direelor. 

ET-The factory will be in fall operatioa early in ihe qxing, and 
manure can be had in April Deii, and ai any lime afurwanfr. 



VV of [^wa, of the mofll epprored kiiidi and auitiblefor all li.nika 
Im^m^'aTB^olbred for aala in ihe city of New York, which 

w^ b* iD^^JTMi^her fc Co 'a rilabraird a>*d unequaUed Firai 

KB. luini^of all kiiida' made to order. 
New.York. Ocl I, IWB— tf. 
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NOW IN THE PRESS, 

TO BB PtJBLISHSD BXVOSX THX CLOSB OW THJ^MONTH, 

THE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST» 

BY J. J. THOMAS, 
•v Greatly enlarged and improved editicm of the Fnut Cnlturist, 
*■ containing more than triple the matter of the former editions, 
«ving been wholly re-writtea, aoas to embrace essentially 

ALL THE YALUABLB ISFORMATIOIT 

'£nown at the present time, relative to 

FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE. 

It will contain more than 

TWO HUNDRED. AOOURATB ENGRAVINGS, 

And will tnekide condensed and full descriptions of all fmits of 
merit or celebrity cultivated or known in the country. 

To prevent confusion in a nvmeroos list of varieties, careAiI at- 
teotioa has for years been given to effect the clear and systemaiio 
arrangement adopted in this work : and further to enable the rea- 
der to know at a glance, the various grades of excellence, the 
quality IS designated by the size of the type used for the name. 

The numerous figures of fruits are 

EXACT IMPRESSIONS 

Of average q>eciraens. The descriptions have been prepared in 
nearly every case, from the fruits themselves ; and lo distinguish 
fixed from accidental characters, careful comparison has been ex- 
tensively made with specimens from several different states, and 
with the descriptions m the best American works on Fruiu. 

To determine the qualities as adapted to different regions, assis- 
tance has been Imrgely furnished by a number of the most eminent 
pomologists of the Union. 

The whole will form a handsome duodecimo volume, at the low 
price of One Dollar. April 1, 1849. 

Field and Garden Seeds. 

A FULL and complete assortment of Field and Garden Seeds, 
''*' warranted fresh and true of their kind. 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 
April 1.— It 189 ft 191 Water street, New York. 

Genuine Eagle Plows* 

A S many spurious Pfows from this city and elsewhere, are sold 
■'*■ under the name of " Eagle,*' Farmers and Dealers are cau- 
tioned if they wish to obtain the genuin* Eaolx Plow, that they 
will always find " Rnggles, Nourse and Muson, Boston and Wor- 
cester," and " A. B. Allen ft Co., New York," branded on the 
beam. 

The subscribers being sole agents in New York for the above 
Plows, offer them for sate a* *Jie manufacturer's prices. Also, 
those of Minor, Horton ft Co., and many others of the best and 
roost approved kinds, msking the largest and finest assortment to 
be found in the United States. 

Other Agricultural and Horticultural Implements of all kinds 
for sale. A. B- ALLEN ft CO.. 

April 1.— It. 189 ft 191 Wtittr street, New- York. 



Fire Hnndied Tons of Pemrian Guano, 

t^RESH from the Chinche TsUnds, for sale in lots to suit purcha- 
sers. Farmers will do well to be on their gunrd. of whom 
the^ purchase guano, as much is sold under the name of PeruvL-ua 
which is spurious, aiui almost entirely wnrthless. To avoid impo- 
sition, each bag containing genuine Peruvian Guano, will Imve 
tite brand of A. R. Allen ft Co., Agricultural Warehouse, 191 
Water Street, New. York. * 

Also Bone dust of superior quality, at 40, 50 and 65 cents per 
bushel. Poudrette, Piaster of Paris, Lime, and Patngonian Gua- 
no. A. B. ALLEN ft CO.. 

April 1.— It. 189 ft 191 Water street, New York. 

Albany Agricultural Warehouse, 

Removed to 369 Broadway, 

PHB ALBANY AGRICULTURAL 
■- WAREHOUSE having been burnt 
in October last, and with it neorly the 
whole stock of Implements and Seeds, 
the subscriber has removed to Uie new 
and spacious store, No. 809 and 371 
BmoADWAT, where he is now prepared to supply all orders for Im- 
proved 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLBMENTS, SBBDSf fC., 

Of which he has an entire new supply ; and with increased faci- 
lities, and a better location for biwiness, ha solicits a continuance 
of the liberal patrKHiage thiu far extended to the establishment. 

No. 389 Broadway, Albany. H. L. EMERY. 

O;^ Catalogues gratis on applicatioa by mail, fte. 

0»age Orange Seedy 

fl^ARRANTED good, and sure to grow if managed aecordinp 
^^ to the directions furnished to purchasers, for sale. Price 
$85 per bushel, $7 per peck, or •! per qonrt ; Payment to aceom. 
pany the orders. Packages can be sent by express during winter, 
' via Cleveland, Buffalo, ftc, or via. Wheeling. Baltimore, ftc, or 
via Cineiuuati, to all places on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 

M. B. BATEHAM. 
Okio Cidtivator QgU*, Coliunbus O., April 1.- 




Early Potatoes, Polish Oats, 

SPRING Wheat, Rye, Barley, Seed Corn, variotis kinds, for 
sale at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse. 

H. L. EMERY 

Fruit and Forest Trees. 

QHRUBBERY, Buckthorn and Osage Orange Puints, of one and 
^ two years' growth, Strawberrr Planta, Grape vines, ftc, fte^ 
for sale at the nursery, comer Delaware turnpike and Monoii St., 
Albany. 

Orders lef^ on the premises, or at H. L EMERY'S Agrienltnral 
Warehouse, No. 369 and 371 Broadway, Albany, will meet with 
prompt attention. 

Albany, April 1, 1649 —St 

Wendell's Mottled Bigarrean Cherrf* 

J}uerib»d pegs 199, Am, Journal of Agrieultmt amd Sdon^t, 

'PHE subscribers offer for sale this spring, trees of the above 
■*■ new and choice variety of Cherry so mucn sought after by the 
admirers of this choice fruit. Price $1. 

Also, their nsual supply of 

FRVIT TRKBB 
vis : Apples, Plums, Pears, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Quinces, 
extra sixe. European Mountain Ash, and other Ornamental 
trees. 

A liberd discount made to those who purchase in large qnanti- 
Ues. WILSON, THORBURN ft TEU^R, 

April 1. — 2t. Nurserymen, Albany. 

Fruit Trees for Sale* 

THE subueriber has for sale this spring, a large and fine lot of 
the 

GOLDEN APRICOT TREBSf 
Whieh he will sell as low as the same kind can be bought else- 
where. Also, a large and general assortment of Fruit Trees, 
Grape Yines, and Quince Bushes ; among which are several thea- 
sand uf the Frost Gage Plum trees. 
Trees taken up and packed in the most careful tnarkuer. ^ 
An agent will he sent through the Erie canal at its opening who 
will saleiy deliver any packages of trees as directed. 

CHARLES DU BOIS 
FishktU Landing, April 1, 1849.— It. 
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Jmprootnunt of t^ Soil. 



atr Soil— ui« «r cter* *«■ 



■umI; loiii. I «n wtiifleil bj obserrUioii and ezperi- 



Tail* kB insdequu appreciatioa at their Tslue >nd pri>- 
dootiTeBca*. Tba pielinuOBiy pnxwiMI, by vbichtbey 
■re ia popolmr iMigakge nibdueil, uid ulapleil to pro- 
fitable oaltore, are aocMwhat tedioua and upeniiva. 

The leaTBi, rolJaf[9, ud olhor (tsciduoua particles, 
that fall Trom the pine treea which ordiaBrily occapy 
theae laudi U their primiliie itaM, mnat be firit de*. 
tiiijad. Theae labatajicei are moM noxioua and dei- 
tmctiTe to TBgeEatioa, and scarcely no useful plant can 
b« ealtiTalad, while they exin to aiiy extent upon the 
■ar&oe ot the Mil. This work, should be, and uiually 
■I eflacliully accomplisbad by the borning, whioh «ic- 
ooeds the Srsl olearing. A Bre that bams over the 
whole siufMe san>as*rully parges the soil from this ob- 
noxiooa inflasnoe. Where the eartb by this prooew ii 
well prepared for the dr^, a Tilaable crop of ije or 
oats may be obtained, which will prOTe an ample rernn- 
■eration for the lubsequent labor and expenses to which 
I shall rafar, IT the burning baa not eiS!?!: J this re- 
sult, the fanner muat be contented with light crape, 
and scanty and ooana grnsMi, an(i) tbe decay oF the 
roots and stumps, (which U a rapid process with Ihe 
pinea,) enables him to accomplish the objeol by the 
plow and hoe. The Brat clearing ia succeeded by a 
growth of sweet fern, brahei and other worthless 
plants, by which every Talaabia vegetable is choked, 
and ultimately Bxtlrpaled. Thia regetalion, we term 
the SOOT growth. It is only eradicated by repeated, 
eloia and careful plowing and dragging, or what is 
more efficient still, by the Ihormgh u» of the boe. 
'Sheep and cattle putored upon the land, have noHTect 
npoo this noxious vegetation. They nil reject JI, and 
refbae to brouie it. Any effort to >iiacrs«fnlly cnltivate 
with grain or grass, the soil In itspresenoe will lead to idle 
eipense and inour certain disappointment. TTnlil freed 
fron those substances, the land cannot even ndvantage- 
oasly be laid down to pasture. Two, and often three 
eSlcient plowlngs are necessary to produce Ifais result. 
It is not requisite, however, that the plowings should 
•eenpy an equal nnmber of years. Repeated use of Ihe 
plow, ia often highly advantageous in Ihe same season. 
Nor is the labor and expense of these plowings with- 
out benelicial oonaeqnence in other respeots. The pro- 
MSB, if performed al the proper period, at each reour- 
renoe, turns under and covers a rank growth of green 
■nd joioy vegetable matter, which rapidly decaying, 
yields *o tbe soil a most fertilising manors. This ve- 
getable iTtbstaocs, when decomposed, become! inoorpo- 
rated with the sand, unparting new and improved qua- 



lities to the land, and forrning by ttM eomlmatwa, ■ 
new dement of soil. A Ikmier, ignorsnC of theee fbau, 
or disregarding tfaem, may be impateat, under thk pm^ 
tracted system, and in prematurely fnrcing dM land, 
often incuTi a loss of his uil\ and money, and ^11 ha- 
pute to the soil a faihire ehargaaUe to bis own impro 
videnoe. 

When, bv these operations, the land is snfltcient^f 
ameliorated and relieved (roim this " aoonaaa," it 
sbonld be well seeded prnoipally with eiover. In thk 
condition, it ia formed for ■DMeasfol ifflage. Whlt« 
clover is indigenous to the soil, and apriBgiag up apoa- 
taneoualy, yields a rich and beantiM prefcaioa of hark- 
•ga. A heavy and vigorous tnrf is thus soon furiae^. 
Tbe land ia then adapUd to the profltaUe onhure of al- 
aioat evsry crop. A lenacions sward, plowad nnder, 
givea to the soil a firmness and consistenoy. that adapW 
it to tbe applioation of mannres , and rendera their <f- 
fret more powerful and permnnrnl. The deciding tnif 
ooniticutei a basia, upon which such appliancea a* plaa. 
ter, aahei and Kme will vigorously act, and prodooa 
lar^ crops of com, potatoes, or the smaller grains. 

My obaarvation baa confirmed the opinion, that, by a 
jodicions rslatlon in cohure, sandy aoils may be oentl- 
nued wtlhout the applieatlun of manure*, in a ooostant 
ly progreuive Mate of Iraprovemenl. Instead of ex- 
hausting, tillB)^ tends to its amclltH^tion. The moK 
anoceeamL synem ia my eiparienee is tbn^ TWn >md«r 
a clover ley, plant npM It, with plaster, altar a lafl 
oienl harrowing, hut without diMurVng the swarl 
The second year, earefnliy seed with etoTvr and b«i4l 
grass. Let it remain for two or three seasons in grass 
and then again pursue tbe hbo praoAoe. If pwMiiitad 
to remain too long in ({r^**, the land beoomaa gradsal 
ly infested with a wtM aMl worthlesa vegetalioa. 

I will briefly suggast aome ef the reasons upon wfaleh 
I found mf estimate of the advnatages of OBliivatiDg 
sandy soils. Tb«y may be tiHed with an inmeaaa sa- 
ving of labor and exp^we. A team can plow in tba 
same lime, two acres, with Isss labor and wear, thaa 
one acre of stiS" or hard land. An eqaal eoonoaay of 
lime and toil, will be observed in every sofaaeqnent pr*. 
cess, in the tillage of tha crop. Thh !s the caae whev 
the work is pcHormed by manual labor. The diOhr- 
cncs in the relative expense of cultivation, la greatly 
enhiBoed in favor of the sandy aoil, by the use of labor 
saving machines. In forming a judgment on thiB.sub^ 
jeot, this fact should he regarded aa of moat prominent 
Doneequence , for these lands are admirably adapted la 
Ihe use of the corn planter, horae hoe, and cultivator. 
Grain grown upon sandy soil, is proverbially well ripea- 
ed and heavy in weight. Potatoes raised on it, arenui- 
formly, I believe, exempt from disease, and always of tha 
choicest quality. It is less afleoted by drouth than ma- 
ny other variatiaaof land, [impotetfaiafaet toils be- 
ing peculiarly pervious to m<dMnr«, [ran its hMae *a4 
detached particles, which renders it moi* madlily aflhet- 
ed by the slight riiowssi ami irapioaa daws af snmwar 
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•tance, and wafted oTer the land antil it becomes con- 
densed, when it is precipitated to the earth in the form 
of rain. Thas, land bordering on the sea, is kept well 
supplied with salt, so that the application of an addi- 
tional quantity would not be likely to produce any bene* 
ficial effect. 

But fl0^y do itt effects vary when it U used an land 
lying beyond the reach of sea vapor f I suppose the 
principal reason is, because some lands naturally con- 
tain more of this in<Tredient (or its constituents) than 
others. We may therefore always expect most adran- 
tage from the use of salt on such soils as have not re- 
ceived a very bountiful supply from the hand of nature, 
or such as have been exhausted of the constituents of 
this article by the continued cultivation of such erope 
as require a large amount of them. 

As regards the manner in which salt acts in promo- 
ting the growth of any vegetable, I hardly think we 
are warranted in giving it credit for so many modes of 
doing good as some have imputed to it. One writer 
says, '' its benefits are as follows : Ist. When used in 
small quantities it promotes putrefaction. 2d. By de- 
stroying grubs and weeds. 3d. As a constituent or di- 
rect fo^. 4th. As a stimulant to the absorbent ves- 
sels. 5th. By preventing injury from sudden transitions 
of temperature. 6th. By keeping the soil m<Mst." The 
third reason here given appears to me to be the most 
important one. True, salt may "destroy grabs and 
weeds/' but in order to obtain this advantage, would it 
not be necessary tt) apply so large a quantity as to be 
ruinous to any crop we might wish to raise 1 In this 
case, the remedy would be worse than the disease. As 
regards its " promoting putrefaction," — " stimulating 
the absorbent vessels " — " preventing injury from sod- 
den transitions," and " keeping the soil moist," these are 
points which need better evidence than mere, assertion. 

That salt may be of much advantage by furnishing 
food to plants, appears very probable when we consi- 
der that all our common cultivated plants require for 
their nourishment, a portion of its constituents. These 
constituents are sodium and chlorine. Although these in- 
gredients form but a small part of the bulk of any ve- 
getable, yet they are absolutely necessary, and if the 
soil does not contain them, our crops cannot thrive, al- 
though all other circumstances are favorable. There- 
fore, when our land has become exhausted of these in- 
gredients, and possesses all other requisites for sustain- 
ing a luxuriant growth, a wonderful effect may be ex- 
pected from the application of salt. 

Another circumstance which tends to confirm the po- 
sition here assumed, (that its chief benefit consists in 
supplying food,) is, that it has been found by experi- 
ment to act most advantageously on such plants as con- 
tain, according to accurate analysis, the largest amount 
of one or both of these constituents (sodium and chlo- 
rine.) 

One of my neighbors says he has frequently tried the 
experiment of rolling his potatoes in fir.e salt before 
planting them, (having first moistened them with wa- 
ter,) and has invariably found those thus treated to 
grow more vigorously than those not salted ; the vines 
of the former, he says, are of a darker color, and con- 
tinue green and growing much longer than the latter, 
and the yield is always in favor of tliose to which the 
salt was applied. He supposes salt to be a certain 
preventive of rot. I would like to know whether any 
one who has applied this article to his potato crop, has 
had his potatoes injured or dcs'royed by the mysterious 
disease.* I have read in agricultural journals several 

• Tlicrc have been iiumcroui accooiits. fereral of which h«v« 
been pobUshed m The Cultivator, of salt having been applied in 
variout forriM to Uie potato crop, with no eSeoi to prevoii. the roc 
or " lUsease." In respect to the effects of salt as a mantrrt, sl*ite- 
mcnts are contradictory, and more aocorale experiments ara no- 
ceisary. Ei>8. 



It is well calculated for pasturage. The delicate white 
elover, which I have described as a natural product of 
this land, affords the richest and most nutncious pas- 
tare. Sheep will thrive and grow fat on a sandy pas- 
ture, where a casual observer would doubt that they 
oould find the most scanty sustenance. Sand is ready 
for cultivation as soon as the frost is out, and crops are 
growing upon it, when heavier lands still lie tmprepar- 
ed for the plow. 

Permit me for a few moments, to occupy your col- 
urnns in exhibiting a fact or two, which illustrates the 
^vantage of oombining clay with sand, and throw, I 
think, some lieht on the great question of the nature 
and causes otthe potato rot. I planted in the year 
1847, a ten acre field of sandy land to corn, with no 
application of manure except plaster and ashes, in the 
hill and upon the plant. Nearly the whole field yielded 
me a rich harvest. About twenty years before, my 
father had spread forty loads of clay on three-fourths 
of an acre, in no respect superior to the remainder of 
the lot. Upon that three-quarters of an acre, from the 
first appearance of the shoots to the harvest, the differ- 
eoee in the aspect of the crops was so marked and pe- 
culiar, as to attract universal observation, and constant 
inquiry as to the cause. The plants throughout the 
season, presented a higher and better color, a more lux- 
uriant growth^ and in the end, a much heavier yield, than 
any other section of the lot. The strength of any other 
manure, would long before have been exhausted, or its 
effect lost by leeching or evaporation. The clay com- 
bining with the sand, had constituted a new and dis- 
tinct soil, improved over both its components in fertility, 
ind permanent in its character. 

On one side of the field of com I planted two rows 
ef potatoes, perhaps a hundred rods in length. When 
dog, they proved sound and free from disease, except 
across the piece where the clay had been deposited. 
Here the rot exhibited itself, and had seriously affected 
Ihe crop. The seed was precisely similar, and the 
earth in every particular the same, except as it had 
been changed or modified by the incorporation of the 
day with the sand. Can philosophy form any other 
deduction from these facts, than tj^e conclusion of 
oommon sense, that the day caused the development 
sf the disease in that portion of the crop. It may have 
ransed the devdopment, without being itself the origin 
of the disease. W. C. W. Port Kent^ Jan. 1849. 

NoTs.— Although potatoes have generally suffered 
less from the rot on sandy soils, than on those of tena- 
dous character, they have not been wholly exempt in 
the former case. As to the quality of potatoes produ- 
ced on sandy soil, we think they are not usually as good 
as those grown on a friable loam. Eds. 



Peraiisiiig Properties of Salt. 

Eds. CoLTivATes — There is a discrepancy of opin- 
ion among those who have used this article as a ma- 
nure. While some are loud in its praise, and attribute 
to it astonishiqg effects, others are equally vehement in 
itfe denundation — asserCing that it is incapable of pro- 
duoing any benefit. 'From these contradictory accounts, 
we may reasonably condode that, under some circum- 
stances, it acts beneficially, and under others does not. 
But what are these circumstances f This is an import- 
ant question, and one which I shall not attempt to an- 
swer fully — my chief object being to advance a few re- 
Marks which may tend to call attention to the subject, 
jid lead to further investigation. 

One of the droumstances tmder which salt has been 
tbund to be- productive of no benefit is, when it has 
been used on land situated near the sea. This is easi- 
\f aocounted for when we consider that the vapor which 
rises from the salt water is impregnated with this sub- 
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accounts mentioning that potatoes to which salt had 
been applied, had escaped the diseasci while those by 
the side of them which had received no salt had been 
destroyed. I have never made any experiments with 
this article, though I design doing so the coming season. 

The best and safest way of applying salt, I suppose 
to be to scatter it over the gronnd broadcast after plow- 
ing and before harrowing, at the rate of from three to 
five boshels per acre. Some recommend doable this 
quantity. The experiment is easily made, and the ex- 
pense of trying it on a small scale is trifling. I hope 
the merits of this fertiliser may be more folly tested. 
If the application of three or four bushels to the acre 
does no good, I think we can safely say of it, as of ho- 
BMBopathic medicine— if will do no harm, 

Shoold any one who reads this article, be capable of 
giving farther information on this subject from his own 
observation or experience, I hope he will do so. J. 
M'KiNSTBT. Grttnport, Columbia Co., N. F, March 
15, 1849. 

Hew to 



Esfl. CviiTivATOB-rPerhaps there is no branch of 
agrioaltare more open to improvement than that of ma- 
kiDg and applying manures. Although we occasional- 
ly find a £urmer who thinks he knows enough without 
learning anything new, yet the best farmers, — those 
who have made the most improvement, — tell us they 
have but just begun to learn. They regard manure- 
making as an art to be ttuditd ; and are ever ready to 
Item by reading, by observation, and by experiment. 

There ia no doubt that farmers in Vermont, will find 
it for their interest to turn their attention, more gene- 
rally, to manure-making ; — ^for, whatever may be said 
of the fertility of other regions, there can be no ques- 
tion but our soil needs manure, and must have manure. 
or become barren and worthless, as much of it is fast 
becoming so already. 

But the farmer sometimes objects, that it costs so 
nnch to make manure, he cannot afibrd it. This, we 
think, a mistake, especially where the farmer owns the 
land he cultivates. The art of manure-making, like 
the art of house-keeping, consists very much in saving; 
and there can be no doubt but a large share of the far- 
mers, either for want of information or proper care, 
suffer one-half their manure to waste. A few months 
since, we saw, in a neighbor's barn-yard, some half- 
doaen heaps of green manure, which the owner said he 
was going to spread over his yard, that it might lie 
through the summer and mull. He was of the opinion 
that manure was best after it was thoroughly mulled. 
About as good economy as it wonld be to leave ashes 
exposed to the weather for a year, and then expect to 
make soap or potash from them. 

Many farmers, if they wished to have as little ma- 
DUra, and that little as weak as possible, could not ma- 
nage their yards better for that purpose, than they now 
do. The urine, which is of about the same value as 
the solid manure, is oftentimes nearly all wasted, and 
the droppings of the cattle are left scattered about, ex- 
pMed to the weather, till two loads have hardly the 
strength of one, and are as much diminished in quanti- 
ty as in quality. 

The barn-yard is often so constructed that the water 
nms out of it, and in times of rain, perhaps through it, 
into the road, or some stream nearby; and that stream, 
loaded with juices from the barn-yard, is suffered to 
ran off, when it might, by plowing a few ditches, be 
turned over the mowings. In one instance, we knew 
a man, when building a wall on some land he had 
bought, fill up the places where the water had been ac- 
customed to run through, because he did not want the 
trouble of ditches, and of having the dirt washed on to 
bis grass. The trouble of ditches and dirt he saved, 



and, also, the trouble of onttlng more than about half 
the former erop of grass. While soch a system of ma- 
nure-raaking, or rather manure wasting is so common, 
is it not quite obvious that much may be done by way 
of improvement, with very little expense 1 

1 . It should be oonstantly borne in mind, that the most 
valuable part of the manure, in the farmer's barn-yard| 
oonsisu of salts that are liable to be washed away by 
the rains, and of gases, that will evaporate if explosed 
to the atmosphere ; consequently, what manure the far* 
mer has, not designed for immediate use, shoold be 
kept heaped up, and if possible, sheltered, so as to pro* 
tect it from the action of the rains and sob. Is there 
not a great deal lost by neglecting to do this t 

2. If farmers have manure they wish to ferment or 
muiif they can cover it with muck, loam, or something 
of the kind, so that the gases that escape in fermenta- 
tion, may not be lost in the atmosphere. And the mora 
surface the manure occupies, the more important it is 
that it should have a covering or something mixed with 
it, to prevent the escape .of the ammonia. 

3. Farmers may save a great deal by fixing theur 
yards, so that the wash will not all run out. Mr. A. 
is greatly averse to having his yard wet, and to prevent 
this, he has the middle the highest, so that all the vrash, 
and all the rain that falls into it, run into a little brook 
just below, and thence, on to his neighbor B.'s mow- 
ing, who saves all the wa&h he can get, by having ditoh- 
es in all directions. Mr. A. has a clean, dry>yard, and 
can go through it without dirtying his boots; but his 
neighbor B., who has his yard oonstrneted difierently— - 
like a basin, " right side up with care," — makes more 
manure, and raises much heavier orops. Cannot farm- 
ers attend to this without much expense t 

4. A great deal may be saved by taking care of the 
cow-yard in the summer. This should always be oot- 
ered with something to absorb the urine, and the drop- 
pings should eitlfcr be covered up where they are left, 
with muck or loam kept in heaps about the yard, or be 
thrown into a heap with the shovel, and then oovered| 
to prevent drying up. It is no exaggeration to say, 
that when the cow-yard is left without any oare, two- 
thirds of the manure is wasted. Farmers, is not this 
too much to lose f 

5. Much may often be done in turning the wash of 
roads and buildings upon the mow-lands, by having 
ditches whereyer there is a chance for any wash. Fre- 
quently, a few hours work in plowing ditches, would 
make tons of hay; and with but trifiing expense, the 
whole crop on many acres might be doubled ; yet the 
owners, while they complain of " light crops," and often- 
times are compelled to buy hay to winter out their 
stock, say they cannot afford to make manure I 

6. We not unfrequently see all the soap-suds, and 
wash from the house thrown into the door-yard, snaking 
a mud-hole which breeds swarms of files, and fills the 
air with its pestiforous effluvia. In such cases, farmers 
might pirofitably save their soap-suds for manure, and as 
for the odor^ that of a fragrant bed of fiowers would be 
quite as agreeable, as well as more healthy and profit- 
able. 

The importance of saving the wash from the house 
can hardly be too highly estimated. A few years sinoe, 
a British Agricultural Society, offered a premium for 
the best method of making compost manure. The sne- 
cessful applicant obtained his method of an Irishman. 
He examined every potato patch he could find; and ia 
one large field, cultivated by many diflerent families, 
he found one patch of very luxuriant growth, and more 
promising than any other. He inquired of the owner 
whether he did not keep more stock than a cow and 
pig, hot found to his surprise that he kept neither cow 
nor pig. He had a pit dug, .where he threw all the 
wash from the boose, mixing it with straw, torf, eorap- 
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i«gt from the rmkI, and whateycriie ooald get that woidd 
work into outacure. Tbif |Mt, frequently emptied and 
re'flUed, ooBstitQled a little manure faotorj that produ- 
oed the beit potatoes in Ireland. Farmers, is not here 
■n opportunity for making much manure; with materi- 
als that have fov a long time been thrown away ? 

7. Of all sources of manure-making, hogs are the 
most pcofitahle. Those who have barn-oellars for their 
hogs to work Uk, oaa torn their labor to the best aooount, 
but those who have not, may^ without expense, have a 
small yard attaebed to the hog-pen, and every few days 
throw in muokj loam, turf, leaves, weeds, or anything 
of the kind that may be at hand. The hog-yard, to be 
profitable, should be frequently attended to ; when oon- 
siderably filled, it should be emptied and supplied with 
new materials. Hogs, if riirhtiy managed, would never 
be oensnred for lasiness. They have unjustly been ar- 
ovsed of this, simply because, like mankind, they will 
not work, unless they can work in their otcm way. To 
be sure, i^ben they have ** accuniulated" a good deal, 
they like to " retire from business," anH become ''gen- 
tlemen of leisure;'' but while in the ''vigor of life," 
th^ wiU do a good deal towards " a living," if provi- 
ded with the means. As they are "fond of new things," 
they should frequently be supplied with new materials 
to work upon; and if this is faithfully done, farmers 
may rest assured, their hogs will dig more money for 
them than many of the California gold-diggen will 
ever realise. John Tufts. Wardtbora^' Fl., /an., 
1849. 



0latci)t0 of iarms. 

Fnither Skeleliea of Mr* VhimM»f*u FanniKg* 

BoxToas OF THK CULTIVATOR — ^In the April and 
May Nos. of The Cultivator for 1848, I gave an ac- 
count of a Tisit to Mr. Phinnet's farm, at Lexington, 
Mass., in January previous. In September last, I had 
the cgpportunity of observing some of his fine crops, — 
the result of his mode of operations. And first, 

Thb On^aiAaos. — The trees in the Baldwin orchard, 
for productiveness, deep verdure, smoothness of bark, 
and fine shape and proportions, presented a very re- 
markable appearance. One could hardly conceive how 
the trees could possibly bear more fruit. Although 
iqany of the limbe were bent nearly to the ground, un- 
der the burden of apples, yet not a prop was seen in 
the orchard,— the horixontal training of the limbs, of 
which I have before spoken, eflectually preventing 
them from splitting off*. Mr. Phinney was expecting 
to harvest nearly 1000 barrels of the Baldwin apple 
ffom this orchard, which he intended to ship for Liver- 
pool, on hii own account. The fruit for market is care- 
fillly picked from the trees by hand, and immediately 
pot into the barrels, which are stored in a dry cool cel- 
lar, built for the purpose, in the orchard, where they 
remain until a sale is effected. No windfalls are ever 
sufiered to go into the barrels. Hence, his apples com- 
mand a ready sale, and a much higher price than ordi- 
nary apples, put up with less faithfulness and care. 
. Mr. Phinney formerly had a great many varieties of 
ffuit in this orchard; but quickly perceiving that the 
Baldwin apple found here by far the most propitious 
noil, he turned his attention almost exclusively to the 
cultivation of that variety. He finds that the great 
point to be considered, pecuniarily , in fruit-raisinfr, is, 
«-0f the most approved varieties, which will flourish 
in greatest perfection, in a given location and soil ? — 
The young sweet-apple orchard is coming into bearing 
finely, and is a great pet with Mr. Phinney. Here, 
too, it is found that one or two varieties are worth all 
the rest for productiveness and profit. The orchard 



has an eastern slope, the limbs are trained in strict ao* 
cordance with Mr Phinaey's. notions^ and the trees ar« 
very thrifty and vigorous. 

Cultivation of CAnaoTs.-— In front of the new 
house, I noticed a remarkable field of carrots of one 
acre. The cultivation of the ground had been prepa- 
ratory to laying it down as a level and permanent grasa 
plat. Twenty loads of compost were spread upon the 
sward last spring, and turned under to the depth of six 
inches, and the subsoil plow following in the fiirrow, 
loosened the earth ten inches deeper. Twenty loads 
of compost were then spread on top of the sod furrowsi 
two or three inches of the surface made perfectly fino 
and mellow with the harrow, and early in June, tho 
seed was sown with a machine, in rows two feet apart. 
At the time of my visit, the carrots had made most vi- 
gorous growth, the tops so completely coTeriag the 
ground that the eye could, not at all distinguish the 
rows. SLoowing well the fact that this crop makes its 
principal growth of root after the twentieth of Septem- 
ber, I will not state the probable amount of bushels to 
be harvested from this field) as it might sound like a 
large story. Suffice it to say, that any reasonable man 
should be satisfied with the like of it. The decompo- 
sing sod, underneath, was in time for the carrots; and 
together with the manure turned under, perfectly sus- 
tained the crop, in the latter part of its growth | it ako 
kept the land light and mellow, permitting, the roots 
to penetrate and range about at pleasure. The looo- 
ened subsoil invited them still farther below. The 
white carrot was sown upon this field. Making a good 
part of its growth above ground, it is the more midify 
harvested without disturbing the sod ; and as Mr. Phin- 
ney intended the field for a lawn, he was anxious to pre- 
serve the surface level and smooth for recerving the 
grass-seed. ^ 

In my ign^r^nce, I had always supposed, until last 
season, that old i4^\ ns it is called, was the only suit- 
able preparation for growi*^^ *h« earrot. I am now well 
oonvinocMd of my mistake. One j! *ny neighbors last 
spring sowed a piece of green-sward la^! o.a the same 
day that I sowed a piece of strong fertile j ^ land. 
The seed for both fields was out of the same lot, a.*? 
the land thoroughly prepared, in both cases. We fre- 
quently compared notes during the progress of our crops, 
in order to test the merits of a green sward ley for the 
carrot; and the result was, that my neighbor's crop 
yielded nearly a third more than mine, while his ex- 
pense in hoeing and weeding, was one-half less. It 
seems surprising to me, that the carrot is not more 
universally raised by our farmers. It is a clean, pretty 
root to handle ; as winter feed, nothing is more grate- 
ful to the taste, or promotive of the growth and thrift 
of cattle and horses; for milch cows, it exceeds any 
other moss-feed for producing sweet, yellow butter; 
and if the ground is properly chuscn and prepared, it 
makes a very profitable return for the labor bestowed. 

The Grass Lands. — In my former notice of the re- 
claimed grass-landlB, I omitted to speak of the import- 
ance of an open space, of 3 or 4 inches square, on the 
bottom of the drains. If stones of sufficient sixe are at 
hand to cover this channel, the rest of the filling may bo 
of smAll stones, as the water will readily find its way. 
into the opon spnc*e below. The ten-acre piece of drain- 
age, which I noticed in a former communication, proves 
a most judicious and profitable investment — the land 
having given fully three tons per acre, of excellent 
herd's-grass and red-top hay, the past season. The si- 
tuation of the fiold is such as t» receive all the surface 
wash of many acres of highly cultivated land, gently 
descending towards it, on either side, — ^the benefits of 
which are now folly secured and turned to the best ac- 
count, — ^which, with an occasional top-drcssjng of cora 
post manure, will undoubtedly keep the land in produc 
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ItTB mowiag^ for an indefinite period of time. Twen^ 
•ores ef vplaod mowing, adjoining this fteid> have giv- 
en an equally larire amount of hay; and tite cro(>) the 
paat season, on both fields, is estimated at 90 tons. 

The process of anderdraiaing and bringing into sac^ 
eessfnl cultivation, tO acres of bog meadow, I have 
spoken of before. This meadow is now very product- 
ive in grass; and judging from the luxuriant appear^ 
ance of the aftermath, the quality of the hay is good. 
As the cultivation progresses in age, the meadow be^ 
comes more finu and easily passable vrith loaded teams, 
«nd the quality of the produce more valuable. Mr. 
Phinney has raised on this land, 7d bushels of com, 500 
bushels of potatoes, or from 4 to 5 tons of hay, at a first 
and second cutting, to the acre ; and this, in contrast with 
Che fact that, twenty years ago, it was a perfect quag- 
mire, would seem to show the merits and value of this 
kind of farming. 

As the orchards now occupy so large a portion of 
the farm, and bang kept in constant tillage, afibrd 
about all the proportion of hoed crops that is desirable 
or necessary to raise, Mr. Phinney wishes to keep as 
much as possible of his remaining tillage-land in .pro- 
duotive mowing, in order to furnish hay sufficient. for 
Che wintering of hie aamerous stock of cattle. Conse- 
quently, the above-named grass-fields will be perma- 
nently kept so, by frequent top-dressings of well-rotted 
manure; and should the land at any time cease to yield 
at least 2 tons of hay to the acre, or should the quality of 
Che produce become inferior, it will be turned smoothly 
over, manured and re-seeded to grass, without other 
enltivation. 

In addition to the large amount of hay which the 
farm oats, it also supports 70 head of cattle, through the 
summer, with green feed, or by soiling them in the barns. 
All the corn necessary for home consumption is produced 
on the (arm, as well as any quantity of carrots and rata 
bagas fiir the winter-feed of the stock, and a great va- 
riety of green vegetables for Boston market. 

Makuiub. — These results have been realised in twen- 
ty-five years, by agricultural skill, and a diligent and 
strict husbandry of every available means, for making 
manure. The peat from the bog meadow has been 
analysed by Dr. Jackson, and found to contain 95 parts 
in 100 of vegetable matter. But this, in its cold and 
raw state, is unavailable, because its valuable prc^r- 
ties are locked up in acids, hurtful to vegetation. It 
has therefore been placed behind the cattle, in their 
.stalls, and in the hog-pens and cellars, as an absorbent 
of the liquid and gaseous portions of the manure, which 
in turn, expel the acidity from the mud, — thus render- 
ing it a principal and valuable resource in the improve- 
nent of the larfn. As much as two parts of peat, are 
incorporated with one part of manure ; and Mr. Phinnney 
does not hesitate to pronounce it fully equal in its efibcts 
apon all the crops in the rotation, to an equal amount 
of ordinary farm-yard manure. 

Every animal has an opportunity of contributing its 
full share in the formation of a circulatinpf medium for 
the farm, by depositing its sianure-treasures in a Farm 
Bank, well guarded from leakages, or the stealthy pil- 
ferittffs of the atmosphere, — often so dexterously mana- 
ged, as to rob the unsuspicious and unguarded farmer 
of an-told treasures, even in broad day-light. It has 
never been thought advisable to extend, or tpr inkle the 
business of this bank over a large territory, exposing it 
to the risk of heavy losses, both of principal and inte- 
rest, but large and responsible loans have been made, 
nearer home. Its redemptions have, therefore, been 
easily met, by the proceeds of its bills receivable, — the 
produoe sold. The dividends have been large and re- 
gular, with " a wide margin" left, for expenses and 
continsfencies. 

Thx Stock. — ^The imported stock of the Mass. State 



Society, which is kept on this farm. Was looking finolf 
at the time of my visit. All the stock of the fanm ap» 
peared to be in high health, under the soiling systomof 
feeding; the cows were giving a fine quantity of milk. 
They have twenty acres of pasture to range upon for 
exercise and water, a few hours eaob day. The yoantf 
animals of the Ayrshiro and Devonshire broods, bad 
made a rapid and vigorous growth in tbo interval of ny 
visits. These breeds of. cattle are highly ostasmod by 
the farmers of Massachusetts, for their hardiness and 
adaptation to the climate and soil of that State. Tho 
introduction and dissemination of this stock, by the 
State Society, is a wise and praiseworthy movement; 
and it will be productive of more real wealth, to tho 
farming interest of the conunonweaith, than any other 
appropriation uf mone^ tho Society has yet mads. 

The task of redeeming this farm from its wora-out 
condi'wion, and of removing ilie atones and other obstaoles 
to good cultivation would have looked too (brmidahlo 
for ordinary farmers to attempt. Not so with Mr. 
Phinney. He was satisfied that its close vicinity to a 
large market, and the payments which a naturally wU« 
ling soil would be encouraged to make on behalf of a 
generous oultivation, after the obstraotions were rsma- 
ved, warranted him in the undertaktag. At the endof 
twenty-five years, he can survey his labors, and the re 
suits produced by them, with much pride and pleasure. 
His grateful soil now gives a large and sure reward lor 
the enterprise, patient industry, and liberal iavostment, 
heretofore bestowed. 

I apprehend that the contrast between tho results of 
a judicious system of high farming and tho ordinary 
scrub and skin system which too commonly prevails, 
will always be in favor of the former, ia a run of years. 
Too many of our farmers are opposed to any and all 
changes of cultivation which look toward the improvo- 
ment of a worn-out soil, on the ground that ii co§t» toe 
mittf^ Trained up in old customs of husbandry,— 
which might possibly do for a time, while the load was 
new, and the population thin, they still adhere to thosa 
customs, under oironmstaooes entirely diCaront from 
those which gave them origin. When the undeniable sn* 
periority of the different modes of culture, better adapt* 
ed to pre$ettt circumstances, is held up to view, evoa 
in the light of dollars and cents, their adoption is still 
regarded ^'ith much suspicion and contempt. Coqtrol- 
led by this blind prejudice, how often do we see them 
toil on through life, in the old routine, their farms be- 
coming still poorer, each year. 

But happily, a spirit of improvement is abroad. 
Among quite a large class of the old stock farmers, a 
desire for information in different and better modes of 
culture, is rapidly obtaining. A large, intelligent and 
enterprising class have gone to farming, within a few 
years, from other business, who, — dissatisfied with old 
and improvident methods,— at once inquire into the pri»> 
ciples of an enlightened husbandry, with minds free 
from traditional prejudices. These two oUisses are 
scattered along in every community, and we see that 
their example is exerting a salutary influeaee upon our 
agriculture. 

The improvements in farming we now observe, may 
bo principally ascribed to a wide diffusion of the desired 
information, through the medium of Agricultural Jour* 
nala. Tho talented Liebig justly remarks that—' 'There 
is no other profession which oan be compared in import- 
ance with agriculture, for to it belongs tho production 
of food for man and animals ; on it depends the welfare 
and development of tho whole human species, the riches 
of states and all commerce. There is no other profea- 
sioD in which the application of oorreet principle is pro- 
ductive of more beneflcial effects, or is of greater and 
more decided influence." Great and good influencos 
have already been largely imparted, in combatting and 
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meliorating ancient customs, while the mass to be infla* 
enced, were alinoet impeoetrablj be-dooded by prejodi- 
oes in favor of those cu9(ora». Now, there is a great ac- 
ctession of enlightened and willing minde to operate opon. 
Yon haTe then, Messrs. Editors^ srerj encoorageroent 
to peraerere in your enterprising and' noMe- effnrta to 
disseminate correct and improToA principles and me- 
thods of hosbandrj, with the consciousDess that joa are 
conferring not only individual, boi no/Hfonml benefits. 
F. HoUBOOK. BratUtbwro', Vi., Feb'. 7, 1849. 

^xstotQ of Kentnckg battle. 

lidter Irom Dr. Maitin* 



The following is the letter to which we alluded nr oar 
March No., embracing the qaestions we addressed to Mr^ 
Sakdb&s, and Dr. Mabtin's reply to the same. The 
letter was originally sent to Mr. S., and was forwarded 
by him to ns. £d9. 

Dkab Sib — Your letter of the 25tfa dU. is jnst re- 
oMved, and I will try to answer your inquiries. Your 
first qaestion is, 

** 1st. What breed, cross, or variety [of cattle] has 
been found most profitable in yoar region, for beef; and 
what for the dairy ?" 

The improved Short Horns and their crosses are most 
profitable for beef. They are of large size and fatten 
easily at any age, so as to come early to maturity, and 
they earry a large portion of their flesh upon the best 
parts, and their beef is of an excellent quality. They 
pay better for food consumed than any other cattle that 
I have fattened or grazed. 

In regard to the milking qualities of the improved 
Short Horns, there appears to be much diversity of 
opinion. Some contending that they are the best milk- 
ers we have ever had in the country, and others that 
they are worthless. The truth is that some tribes of 
Short HQrns are remarkable for the quantity of milk 
they give, and other tribes are equally so for their 
Mmall yield. 

I pqrohased two cows at Col. Powel's sale in 1836. 
One of them, a cow of the Daisy tribe, was a steady 
milker, giving from twenty-eight to thirty-two quarts 
of milk daily. The other was scarcely able to raise 
her oalf. ' And the qualities of each have been trans- 
mitted to their descendants, for several generations. 
The cows that I imported from England were aU fine 
milkers, and so are their descendants. The cows of 
those milking tribes are generally thin whilst giving 
milk, but fatten very quickly when dry. The steers o7 
the milking' tribes are equal and generally superior as 
grazier's stock to the others. Mine have been superior, 
which I attribute to their having been better nourished 
by their mothers. 

<<2d. Which of the breeds imported in 1817, the 
Long Horns, or Short Horns, have succeeded best V 

There was a close contest for many years between 
the Long Horns, Short Horns, and Herefords. Each 
had their advocates, and each produced a stock that 
was a great improvement as grazing stock, upon the 
native and Pat ton stock, (as the old unimproved Short 
Horns introduced by Mr. Patton, were called.) This 
contest was kept up until about 1880, when tlie advo- 
oates of the Short Horns became most numerous. The 
Long Horns and Herefords wore gradually bred to 
Short Horn bulls, until the pure bre^ of the two for- 
mer are nearly extinct. 

** 3d. How do the Long Horns of that importation, 
[1817] or tbeir descendants, compare with the Patton 
Long Horns 7" 

Mr. Patton was one of the original importers in 1783 
of two breeds of cattle. They were then called the 
wilh end beef breed. The milk breed were Short Horns. 



The beef breed had longer horns; but I have alwaya 
supposed they were the unimproved Herefords.* I aio 
not aware that there ever was brought to Kentucky, 
any of the full bred beef breeds, so tba« ray opinion 
that they were Herefords is based upon the appearance 
of the hall bloods which I have seen. Mr. Patton 
broagbc to Kentucky the foil bred milk breed and half 
blood cows of the beef breed. A soi» of Mr. Patton 
brought to Kentucky a half blood bull of the beef 
breed, and Mr. Smith brooght also a bull, which waa 
half beef and half milk breed, called Buzzard, Mr* 
Ftitton'^ Short Horns were very fine anibialb. They 
were fine boned, heavy fleshed, and came early to ma^ 
turity, and fattened kmdly, and were extraordinary 
milkers. They were much larger thsn cattle that we 
had' in the- state j^evioosly. l£r. Phtton brtmg^t only 
one cow of thie breed, and she had no female descem£^ 
ants. The produce of these fine cattfe was very moel^ 
injured by breeding them to bulls which were descend- 
ants of the- beef breed, such as Inskeep's BrindU, and 
Smith's Buzzard, These eattle produced a large, 
coarse, big- jointed stock, that came slowly to maturity, 
difficoft to ftitten, but when fully grown were of enor^ 
mous dimensions.- 

This was the state- of thing* in 1817', when your im^ 
portation of Short Horns and Long Horns was made. 
1 remember, well, examming the Long Horn bull {Ri- 
sing Sun} soon after Messrs. Cunningham 8c Co;. bought 
him, and I then thought him the finest animal of the ox 
kind I bad ever seen. His stock was very fine — ^vastly 
superior to the coarse stock above described. 1 
sold a cow, (got by Biting 8tm,7 to a botcher who 
paid me for a thousand pounds, nett meat — n very un- 
usual size for a cow in those days. 

** 4th. How do the Short Horns, tmporteiT in 18 17, 
or their descendants, compare with those that haver 
since been introduced, including those of the Ohio Im- 
porting Company V 

The Short Horns of 1817 were fine boned, heavy 
fleshed animaU. that came early to maturity, and fat- 
tened much easier than the Patton stock, (especially 
after the latter had been mixed with the beef breed.) 
They fattened mostly on the outside, so that they al- 
ways showed their fat to the best advantage. Their 
flesh was rather inclined to hardness, which was a con- 
siderable drawback upon their excellence. 

The best of the improved Short Horns, introduced 
within the last twentv years, have all the good quali- 
ties that the stock of 1817 had, and they have these 
additional advantages: — Tlietr flesh is soft, [ tender 1 
and they throw a portion of their fat in among the loan, 

• The terim '* beef breed " and "milk breed," ser-m to bare 
been used to deaigiiate varieties of cattle wiiirh were re^ptrctive- 
ly distinguished for milk and beef— the particular breeds to wkich 
they belonged, not being generally known at that day. Tlie ^' Pat- 
ton stuck " appears lo have lieei> of tMrodifferenl breeds, botfi of 
which were obtained by Matthew Patton. Prom {w lliroufh) Mr> 
Goagh, of Maryland, who is said to have been " an importer of 
Britisli cattle." Tliose first oMajned, are described by Benjamin 
Harrison, a grandwn of Mr. Patton, as loi»g-hom»— the cows, he 
says, had '^ twry toag horns." In 1795. seveml ywn afWr the cat- 
tle just named had been obtained, Mr. Patton. it is said, ''procured 
from the before-mentioned Googh, a bull called Mtr$ and heifer 
called KsMf'n" [Venua?]. Tiirse are represented as " fall blood 
English cattle," and appear to have been Short Horns. (See 
Judge Beaity's w->rk on " Practical Agricoifore," pp. 33, 34— sal- 
•o, Mr. Harrison^s accomit in the Franklin (Ky ) Parmer," 
vol. ii. p. 196.) Tlie Mr. Gough alluded |o was probably an im- 
porttrr of rarivfs hrtmls of '' Jlritish cattle." In Parkinson's 
•• Treatise on live Stock," the author of which speni several 
years in America shortly aOer the cUwe of the Revolmionary war, 
Mr. Oongh is spoken %>f as having imported *' cattle oi' the York- 
ahire kind." It is added—" they were of the large, coarse son," 
and that *Mhey answered'very indifferentlv in America," the poor 

?aality of their flesh rendering them dislSced by tlie buicbera. 
See •* {^rkinson on l,ive Stock," vol. i. p. 109.] We have seen 
what was called "*• Patton stock " in the neighborhood of ChiU- 
coihe, (O.,) and also in Kenincky. They appeared to be a mix- 
ture of long horns and shon horns, and (with due deference to Dr. 
I Martin) we did not discover in them any points denoting Uerefonl 
I blood. Eds. 
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SO as to marble it. The beef is of a better quality and 
they take on fat much easier. They are as fbnwvini at 
threa years old, as the stock of 1817 were at foar, or 
tts the Patten stock were at six. But the later inipor- 
Catioas have had greatly the advantaffe of the stock of 
1817, in having the improvement made by the latter to 
start with. Some of the finest animals I have ever 
seen fattened, were a mixtvre of the two breeds. I 
chink there were aome ef the im|>0rtatioo of 1817 that 
did set have that hardness of flesh, but they soon be- 
came so mixed in their descendants that it was a gene^ 
ral characteristic. 

** 6th. If yon were new to choose a stock for gene- 
ral grazing purposes, In your state, what breed or 
breeds would you select from ?" 

I should have no hesitation in preferring the improv- 
ed Short Horns, to every other kind of stock that I 
have ever seen, for grazing in this region of country. 

" 6tk. Give as full a description as you can of the 
qualities of each breed, as they have been developed 
with you, embracing remarks on the comparative size, 
form^ activity, hardiness, and tendency to disease of the 
^ifiereat breeds," 

The original breed of cattle in Kentucky, strongly 
resembled the old unimproved Devonshire cattle. They 
were small, thin and difficult to fatten — cows weighing 
wiien fat, from three to four hundred pounds. These 
cows were good milkers, giving a moderate quantity 
of rich milk. I do not know that they were subject to 
any other disease but the hollow horn^^ disease 
krooght on by poor keep in the winter, so that the 
pith of the horn is frozen. It was cured by boring a 
bole in the horn. 

The introduction of the Patton stock in 1785 and 
aubsequently , made a considerable improvement in these 
cattle. Cows of the Patton cross, would weigh when fat 
from 600 to 700. There was such a general disposi- 
tion to increase the size, that the coarse-jointed large- 
boned animals, were selected and saved as breeders, 
generally, from 1785 to 1817, and the consequence was 
«t the latter period, the Pattoa stock, (as all thesecat- 
tie were called,) were very coarse. The size of some 
of these cattle was enormous ; but they did not weigh, 
nett, near equal to their size. The graziers at that 
period did not like to attempt to fatten cattle until they 
were four years old. 

The importation of 1817, improved the coarse cattle 
▼ery much, increasing their disposition to fatten. They 
came earlier to maturity, were gentler, better disposed, 
•nd had much less oflfal. Whatever reputation the 
Short Horns acquired in Kentucky, prior to 1830, was 
owing to this importation of Short Horns, and they had 
great reputation. 

The improved Short Horns introduced within the last 
twenty years, have been a great improvement upon 
those imported in 1817, and those of Mr. James Pren- 
tice, of Lexington, in 1818. At the last cattle show 
that we had in Winchester, I showed a three year old 
steer, a mixture of the stock of 1817 and the impro- 
ved Short Horns sinoe introduced ; and the judges put 
his weight at 750 lbs. Shortly after the -fair, I sold 
this steer to Mr. Brinegar, who took him to New Or- 
leans, and when butchered, he weighed, nott meat, 
1242 lbs. I mention this eironrostanoe to show how 
much more weight is contained in the same bulk ; for 
if this steer had been of the Patton stuck, his bulk 
would have given about the weight the judges laid him 
at. A few months before, I bad sold to a butcher in 
Lexington, a steer tm'o years and eight months old, 
that weighed 1025 lbs. I sold a heifor six years old to 
B. Roberts, that weighed when driven to Cincinnati 
1437 pounds. Last year I sold to Mr. Horn, a five 
year old heifer that weighed 1116 pounds. Both of 
these were mixtures of the stock of 1817 and later im- 



portations, and the last was uncommonly small for her 
weight. I regret that this last was not weighed be- 
fore she was slaughtered, that I might knew the difler- 
ence between her gross and nett weights However, I 
can give you the gross and nett weight of a four year old 
eteer sold te the same gentleman^ His gross weight was ' 
2000, and his nett weight 1280 lbs. All these nett 
weights are exclusive of hide and inside tallow, taken 
out with entrails. 

As it regards the diseases of all the above, they are 
very few, if bred from healthy stock. The most for- 
midable disease of the improved Short Horns with me, 
has been the milk fever. I lost two of my imported 
cows, and one that I purchased at Col. Powel's sale, 
with it. It chiefly attacks cows that are fat, and have 
their calves in very warm weather— the attack being 
in a few days after calving. I never knew any but fine 
milkers to have it, and not until after they have had se- 
veral calves. The udder becomes very large, hard and 
hot. They soon appear to lose the use of their hind 
legs so that they cannot stand. I have cured sooie by 
large bleeding and purging freely with Epsom salts. 
But prevention is still better, which may be generally 
accomplished by preventing the cows from having ealves 
in warm weather. Healthy parents, generally produce 
healthy oflspring in this region. You are aware that 
cattle in most of the adjoining states, are diseased, par- 
ticularly in the liver. These cattle produce a sickly 
progeny, which seldom look as well as stock from more 
healthy parents. And I have noticed calves from them 
to be very subject to bowel complaints. 

''7th. What breed of cattle is best for driving long 
distances f '' 

This question is more difficult for me to answer thaa 
any of the others, as I have very little experience in 
driving cattle; but I am told by persons who have been 
engaged in this business, that the Improved Short 
Horns, when fattened young, do not stand long journeys 
well. I should suppose from their make that the Here- 
fords would be the best travellers. The Improved Short 
Horns make excellent oxen, as they never get overbor- 
thened with flesh while they have plenty of hard w«ork 
to do. The breed is more gentle and docile than any 
others that we have had. Yours respectfully, Bam*u 
D. Maztin. Near ColbyvUU, JTy., Dec. 4, 1848. 



Jm])rot)e^ implcmmts 

Sysleoiy Order^ mmd Etoomomj* 

Next in importance to the Plow, Hf rrow and Culti* 
vator, the Seed Sower may claim rank. Until within 
a few years, our grain and grass seeds have been sown 
broadcast by hand; hence we have rarely seen a field 
of wheat, but the irregularity of such sowing is visible 
soon after it vegetates. There are many incidents 
which cause this irregularity, such as the state of the 
wind, requiring either a high or a low cast ; the equal 
and corresponding motion of the hand and foot; the 
length of step, he. ; from such like causes we often see 
fields of grain striped and streaked, or in waves, to a 
greater or less extent; here too thick, there too thin. 
The consequence of such carelessness is, the crop is 
not uniform in its growth and maturity, and less in pro- 
duct than if the seed had been well and equally distri- 
buted. To make this more evident, a careful calcula- 
ting farmer ascertained by trial, that one foot square 
received of equally distributed grain, about 43 grains: 
Now ears of wheat may be said to average 65 grains, 
I have counted as high as 91— and as low as 24 — but 
the above named person allowed in his estimate, that 
each grain produced only one ear, and every ear only 
44 grains— the produce therefore, ought to be forif^ 
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fwr fold — ^bat th« largest average produce » but 25 
fold — ^then what becomes of the 19 fold lost T Maj it 
not be, that the greater portion U loet by carelest ca/- 
tivation, and a portion by insects? 

To peribrm the duty of sowing grain, as it should be 
done, a man can sow twelve acres in a day-— but taking 
one with another, as laborers present themselves to the 
farmer, very few know anything of this important dn* 
ty ; consequently, we have oal!^ in the aid of machi' 
nery, not only to distribute the seed equally and uni- 
formly, but to economise too costly labor. This has been 
well accomplished by the introduction of Seymour's 
9omng Machine J by means of which a man can sow 
22 acres or more per day ; and once for all, when I as- 
sert results as facts, without qualification, they aro to be 
received as established by my own practice and* experi- 
ence, for several successive years. Thus, with a sowing 
machine, we can distribute either grain or grass seeds, 
Vith a precision which cannot be accomplished by hand ; 
the quantity per acre may be graduated to a quart. 
The time gained in the operation, and the labor saved, 
is a profit to the cautious farmer which he carefully 
cherishes. Let us examine the matter by figures, and 
note the results. 
T^he hire of a man and horse for two days, . .'. . $1 50 

in which time he sowed 44 acres, at a cost of 

about 4i cents per acre. 
If. sowed by hand with equal precuion, a man 

might sow. twelve acres per day, requiring 3| 

days, at %h per day, $3 66 

or at a cost of 8^ cents per acre — an allowance of the 
4H|innf? wear and tear of the machine may be made, and 
we have a saving of about one-half of the expense in favor 
of the machine. The gain of time is very valuable, and 
the gain in product is considerable, probably not less 
than five out of the nineteen fold lost to us, as shown 
iq the experiment before stated. Eere we have a field 
for economy in our farming practice but little known, 
and commending itself to the serious consideration and 
scrutiny of every farmer. 

These seed sowers are not machines of recent inven- 
tfon; they have been known and used Tor many years 
•in other countries, and to such perfection have they 
been carried in England, that a seed sower moving at 
the rate of two and a-half miles per hour, has covered 
54 acres in ten hours; their great breadth however, 
vrould not be acceptable to the American farmer. 

Among the most efficient of our farm machines is 
the Hay rake, worked by horse power; machines of 
this character were attempted in England about 65 
years ago, bttt it was reserved for the American farmer 
to perfect the machine. Tliis rake ie so universally 
used, that it needs no remark to call the attention of 
the farmer to its economy. Within a few years, a horse 
rake with iron teeth has been introduced, deserving our 
attention, for raking our stubbles, and all such grain 
fields as are harvested without binding into sheaves — 
it works well also in the hay field, when the teeth are 
well tempered. 

We have reason to know that from the earliest period 
of history, attempts were made to lessen the severe la- 
bors of harvesting grain, hut the simple reaping hook, 
or sickle, maintained its supremacy at all times, and un- 
til within the last 70 or 80 years; — nor was it until 
about the year 1815 that any thing promising success 
was presented to the farmer. At that date, premiums 
t>f $2500 were oflered in England, for the production 
of effective Reaping Machinet. The premium was not 
awarded, but cre<jit is due to Mr. Smith, of Deanston, 
for a machine which, though it was approved and used 
for several years, was relinquished. In 1837, Mr. Smith 
improved his reaper, but it was too heavy and cumbrous 
jral use. The neccsfsily for a reaping machine 
-- strongly, that the mechanical genius of 



Great Britain was scrvsTe>f wrged for its prodiictioni, 
and machines were produced by Mr, Bei4 aad Mr* 
Mann, at different periods, and each with promise of 
success* All however were complex and costly ; of 
course not fitted or suitable to general use, and at this 
day, ihe sickle and the scythe are extensively used in 
harvesting in Europe^ Here agaia^ it was reserved for 
Amerieaa iogenaity to secure soceess, and 1 believe tk» 
merit is due to Mr. Obed Hnssey of Maryland, for thv 
production of the eimpleAt and most efiective machine for 
reaping our grains, that has yet been offered. Other in- 
genious men have invented in this conotry, reaping mt^ 
chines which perform well, and have been made by one 
and the same power, to reap and to thresh the grain— 
these latter, however, are complex, and require a power 
for their use, beyond thewants or due economy ef the New 
York farmer. The machine used by myself and asany of 
my neighbors for several years, is the plain simple ma- 
chine of Mr. Hussey, moved by a pair of horses; its sifl^- 
plicity and dnrability entitle it to our notice ; and indeed 
it would be well, that in all our machinery, these two 
qualifications were more closely attended to; for anlBsn 
a machine is eimpU in its contrivance, it is uselesn to 
the farmer, and unless tubetantialiy made, and strong- 
ly braced, there is tittle probability of its continuance 
over one season. With Hussey 's Reaper, we cut from 
12 to 17 acres per day — the average work done is 15 
acres per day. It requires one person to manage th« 
team and another to throw off the grain r-^eight nen 
to bind the sheaves as fast as cut, are kept in active 
employment ; and the machine costs about one hundred 
dollars. Here we have all that is necessary to show 
the economy from this labor-saving machine — let us 
test it by figures. Taking men as we find them efler- 
ing to labor for us, very few are capable of cradling 
more than two acres per day in a workmanlfte manner, 
but to make our calculations more exaet, we will rap- 
pose them eqvat to cradling two and a-half acres per 
day. A field of twenty acres in wheat will then re- 
quire 8 days' cradling at $1.50 per day, is $12 00 

IB days' raking and binding (two binders to 
each cradle,) a: $1, 16 00 

$28 00 

Or $1.40 per acre. If an acre yields 20 bushels of 
wheat, the reaping, binding and shocking, is equal to 
eeven cenit per bushel. Then, if the field of 20 acres 
had been reaped by Hussey's Machine, worked at a. 
moderate pace, it would have been finished in Ij days. 

Therefore, the cost of a team and driver at $1.50 per 

day, is $1 88 

8 men binding for 1| days, at $1 per day, 12 00 

Or 69 cts. and 4 mills per acre. If the yield, as in the 
former case, is 20 busbele per acre, then the cost ef 
reaping per bushel, is 3 cents and 4.7 mills; being a 
gain in favor of the reaper, of aboat three and m^kaif 
eente per bushel . The rate of wages may vary in dif^ 
ferent places, but will not essentially vary the above ra> 
suit. Any farmer can make hu calculations from the 
data set forth, and add a proportion of ten per cent per 
annum, on the cost of tne reaper for its wear and tear, 
distributing this charge among each of the crops rea.|^ 
ed by it ; as it reaps equally well, wheat, barley, rye 
and oats. 

I have before me the cost of cultivating, harvesting and 
preparing 2 diflferent crops of whc^t in my neighborhood 
the past autumn, ready for market; the cost of them 
respectively being 25i cents, and 291 cents per boshei; 
a result of system, order and economy not to be accotn* 
pHshed without the maohines we have described. 
AOBicoLA. Seneca Co,^ Jpril, 1849. 
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Sbe tieteriiunns PeportimnL 

Viamwe in Gftttle* ' 

Eos. CvLTiTATOE— Allow me to suggest a quicktr 
mad nuch easier way of curing an animal hoved on cle- 
ver. Take a straw band, with a kaot in the middle 
•a large as a man^ fist, put plenty of tar upoa it, and 
put it itt the mouth of the animal, and tie it on top of 
the head, not too tight— so that she can chew it. 
Thea put two or three table spoonful 1& of the tar in the 
month. This will relieve the animal almost instantly. 
I hare cured at least twenty cattle in this simple way, 
aad can care any one 'mji/tten minute* at most, wUh 
m^ioluU ccriauUy. If the animal is hooved upon corn 
or rye chop, [corn or rye coarsely ground, and mixed 
with cat straw or hay J 1 take a pint of lard or half a 
pound of glaaber salts, aad drench the bowels with it. 
I have kno^n seTeral cattle to be cured in this way ; — 
but never had but one of my own foundered, — it was a 
cow freah in milk. I gave her lard— «he soon got better, 
but kiat her milk, aad for a week or two gave but little. 
6he lost all her hair; it came off in great bunches. B. 
H. £u4a. Muucy, L^eomUgCo.,Pa,, Jan, 30, '49. 

Stretckes la Sheep* 

In answer to an inquiry made in our March Jiomber, 
we have received several articles in relation to this dis- 
ease, the most important portiou of which we give as 
follows: 

Mr. J. S. Pettibons, of Manchester, Vt., has lost 
several sheep by this complaint, and from a post mor- 
iim examination of most of them, he is convinced that 
the cause is a stoppage by a part of the small intestines 
being drawn into itself,— constituting what is called in- 
Crosusception. He states that all he has examined have 
presented this appearance. He thinks it difficult to 
cure, unless taken as soon as it can be perceived from 
the symptoms exhibited by the sheep — ^if delayed twelve 
hours, he says the animal may as well be " killed and 
put oat of its misery." His remedy is, to take a sheep 
as soon as it appears to be affected, raise it up by the 
fbre legs, and move it up and down ; then take it by the 
hind legs and move it in the same wav. Thea give it 
from half to three-fourths of a pound of lard, cut up 
Into pieces of convenient size to put down its throat. 
Then turns out the sheep and gives it a smart run. 
This seldom fails to prodnee a cure. Mr. P. is in 
4oubt as to the remcie caase of the affection. He 
dunks it often attacks sheep that are in good condition 
and apparently healthy. 

in support of Mr. Pettibone's views, we may add 
that the editor of the Btrktkirt Cmltmrid agrees with 
him as to the cause of stretches, and recommends si- 
milar treatment. He states that he has also given for 
this difficulty, " common squirrel shot " — ^about an 
ounce to a sheep; though a smaller quantity will often 
produce relief. A correspondent of the Michigan Far- 
mer states that his remedy is ** simply driving about 
the sheep affected with the disease, so as to exercise 
them somewhat violently." 

Mr. C. W. HiLLMAV, of East Avon, N. Y.. writes 
— " We have had more or less of stretches in our flock 
for the last fifteen years. We have tried all the usual 
remedies recommended, ^^nih little success, till we tried 
the followin«r: Take a sharp- pointed pen-knife, and 
make an incision in the third ridge in the mouth, and 
start the blood pretty freely. This has proved an effec- 
tual cure In every case. As a preventive, I would re- 
commend one tea^ouprull of sulphur mixed with eight 
quarts of salt. Keep tt by them from fall till spring." 

Mr. Albert A. Doane, of Middle GranvSile, N. Y., 
irrhes**" We have found in most eases, that bleeding 



at the ear would give immediate relief. We have used, 
in some instances with good success, gunpowder and 
mm, in the proportion of half a gill of rum to two tea 
spoonfalls of powder. We have also tried a strong de- 
coction of thoroughwort or boneset, made sweet with 
molasses, say half a pint to a dose ; followed by au -in- 
jection of slippery elm bark. From our experience, 
we have more confidence in this than in the powder 
and rum. As we are situated where we cannot get 
pine or hemlock boughs, we tried as a substitute this 
winter, pulverised rosin, mixed with salt, sulphur and 
ashes, and have been very suocessltd in its use." 

Scovrs in Shee]^ 

Mr. RxxD BvamiTT, of Bmndett, N. Y., writes ia r»* 
fereoee to this disease: — ** Lato in the ihll of lSt7, tha 
scours got among my lambs, and I was not able to ar- 
reat the disease until some forty of them* died. At 
length a friend reeommeaded rennet, prepared the saraa 
as the cheese-maker uses it to set a curd for cheese. 1 
accordingly gave to eaoh lamb that was diseased, about 
four table spoonfulls, and not one of them failed to re- 
cover. We then prepared a quantity sufficient to soak 
a bt0hel of oats, and fed them in piece-meals to the re* 
mainder of the flock, which consisted df about one him* 
dred, and the disease stopped entirely. I hava used 
no other Ibedicine for that disease to this day, and 
it has never failed of curing. I keep It on head 
the year romid; bat it is seldom called for excepting in 
the fall, when the grass is frozen. I have not had nscro 
than two or three oases a year since 1837. An old 
sheep needs six or sex'cn spoonfulls. K they are not 
relieved in twenty-four hours, I repeat the dose; bat it 
it is very seldom that I have had to repeat it. One 
thing further I entreat the shepherd to do, for the com- 
fort of the innocent animals; which is to tagg them. 

I am credibly informed that wheat flour and water, 
mixed to the thickness of milk, will readily cure scours 
in hwaaa or bnito creatares. A piece of opium as large 
as a oommoa chestnut, dissolved in a pint of good 
brandy, wiU care the scours in a horse. I have never 
known it to fail." 

Mr. ALBEaT A. DoAira, of Bfiddle GraovUle, N. Y., 
pursues the following course, in reference to scours:— 
*' When the cases are severe, we give pulverised char- 
coal, about two or three table spoonfulls for a dose. As 
a preventive (and we believe in the homely proverb, 
* an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,') 
we mix powdered charcoal, sulphur, and ashes with 
salt, and keep the mixture in some convenient plaoOi 
where the sheep can get at it at all times." 

Spaying Cows and Heifers. 

Eds. CuLTivAToa— In answer to your correspon- 
dent who asks for information in regard to spajring cows, 
I would say that I have practiced it for twenty-five 
years, and thmk I can judge with tolerable correotness 
as to the benefits of the operation. 

A spayed cow will give more milk in a year than 
when she went dry thirty, sixty, or ninety days; and 
she is ready to fatten at any time, and will toke on fat 
moeh more readily than those cows that are dried and 
fatted in the usual way. I have folloa'cd the practice 
— (and so did my father before me)— K>f spaying cows 
in the spring, and milk them two or three years, or as 
long as I please— without the trouble that is hsd with 
those that are not spayed. When fatted, the quality 
of the beef is superior to that of any ox or steer, and 
fetohos a higher price in market. In the town or city, 
where milk is the object, the spayed cow may, as you 
say, '^ eontiane in milk Indcflnftcly as to time,** 

As to the operation, it is difficult to give such a de- 
scription en paper, as would enable the farmer to per- 
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form it mcoeurull^; uid «o it vonlil be in regard to 
deiaribing the uaputalion of a, limb, or the difsectiun 
ol uj put of tbe bodj. I oui onl; wj, that spa^iag 
ou be performad w thont >aj psrticnlar ri>k. 

It ii impoiiBiit that the farmer ihout J know whathii 
eow ii beet Qtted for. If ihe n inolined to get fat with 
good reeding, I wonld not ipe^ her Tor the parpoM of 
tnlkmg, bat wonliJ do it for the porpose of /oifcaiiig 
her. But on the other hand, if (he ubjout ii milk, end 
the oow i« a good milker, ipaj her and keep her in 
BuUc. I have lailked them from one to eix jean; and 
in the oonntiei of Ontario, LiTBiffMoo and Geneeee, I 
bars operated on houdreda from aiz weeks to eighteen 
jMn old. 

ReTereDra oan be given ta ihoie who have milked 
^ajed eowa for aeTeral jearv, baTe wofked epajed bei- 
bra, and hare raised and falteasd them from oalTaa, 
aw] all speak in higb terms of the beneSt of the oper*^ 
lion, whea well performed. Wm. Cavtu. Eatt 
SlwiwtfUld, Oalario Co.. N. Y. 

NoTC— Ilmaj be well to add to the alxiTe,thecoo- 
ooDolusion* of M. Morin, veterinary iorgeoa at one of 
the French Bojal Depot*. Ha furoishes a long arltcle 
fsr a Freaob journal, which is aooimed up as follows; 

1. ^wjing iadBces permanencj of milk, incr«aie of 
qoaitlitj, and improTemont of quality^ riaher,mwe but- 
terr, uperior oolor, Boer taste and fl*Tor- 

2. The ntost uiitaUe age i* ux jears, anJ afler tbe 
third or Ibarih eaV. 

3. The spayed oow fallens more easily, and fornish- 
•• beef of a better qaalilj. 

A. Cows that Mv had breeders maj be kept a* good 
milkers, and the qoalitj of good oattle kepi op- Ed*. 
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DtsettlTv Orfana of FowU. 



ekvMry bj which thej ara able ts grind sooh banf mb 
stanoes as the baws of Ihoms, tbe atones of cherries 
a»d othet umilai saeda, not maoh is generallj known 



For this reason, we- hare thoDgbt oar readers would be 
interested with the- aeoompanying cut of tbe gixaard, 
and a description oTtbaC aid other digesliTe organs of 
(owls. 

The cot, (Bg. 49> Aotn tBe placard of the tnritey 
laid open: a. tower portion of the crop; (. Tentriculus 
nocentnriatus, with Its aone of glands; c. mnacle of 
tbe Uh aide of the gisiaidj i. muscle on tbe rigbt 

VahoDs experiments have been made to test the sol- 



and grinding powers oTthe giizard. Without go- 
ing inla (UtaU i> desoribjug these czperimeMs — wbidi 
in many iaslanoea appear Lo have been onwarimntabty 
cruel — it may be useful lo mentioa some of the aato a ' 
ling result* whieh were preduced. 
Spallanxaiii prepared tin Inbea, which be filed with 
grain and foroed down the throats of eomraoa fowis aiMl 
tarkeys. After twenty to tbirtj-six boors the birda 
killed; tbe graia had been dtsatdred, and the tabes 
broken or distorted in a shigolar manner. He thaa 
•(rvngtbensd the tabes by soldering platea of tin with 
igb them, to the cods of tbe tubes. 



grain was entirely dissolred. Ha next tried what ef< 
feet woidd be produced by sharp bodies Ihmwn ioto lb* 
gizEBrd. In Iwenty-fbar hours the giziard of a aocA 
brcAe 00" the angles of a ptece of rough jagged glass; 
wound or injury appeared on the gixnaid. 
Twelve neetUe* were driven into a ball of lead, lh» 
points prqieefiDg about a qaarter of an inch frofn tfa* 
surface; tbe ball was coated with paper, and forced 
down tbe throat of ■ torkny. tt wae retained Ihirty- 
boun, the tsrd showing no nneasinen. When ta- 
ken from the grxxard, the points of the needles wertr 
Iband broken oJT close to the nrface ol tbe bell. Two 
of tbe points were (bood among the partly digested 
' ' the otbers wer« believed lo have passed thniDgk 
tbe intestines. In tbe neitexpeTinhent, he fixed twelve 
small lancets, very sliarp both at tbe prams and edgea, 
in a similar t«ll of lead. Me says — " the lancets wera 
snefa as I use in the disseetion of small aalraals. Tb* 
ball was given lo a turkey Dock, and left eight hours in 
the alcmaob; at the expiration of which time that <h- 
gan was opened, hot nothing appeared bat the naked 
beJI, tbe twelve lanoet* having been broken to pieces. 
I discovered three nf Ihem in the Urge intestines, 
poinileu, and mixed wilh the eiorementa; the other 
nine were missing, and had probably beea voided. Tba 
■lomach [giisard] was sound aod entire as that which 
had received tbe needles. Two (repons, of which oaft 
was subjected to tbe experiment with the needles, and 
tbe other with the lancets, Buslaineit them equally veil." 

We give from Martin's late Treatise on Poultry, th» 
following description of the digestive organa of fowls: 

" The <Mophagxis or gaWtn IWs into a dilatatioa call- 
ed the crop, craw, or mglynUi — a large membrauoiw 
cavity, which lies just before the hreast booe, aad 
whiefa receives tbe food when Srst swallowed. It ia 
fiimisbml wilh msay atocou* and salivary glands, tba 
exodalion from whinh leods to soften the graiBF and Bt 
it for further elaboration. This crop oc sack is not Ve- 
ry sensible, end when gorged with food may he opeoed 
by means of a sharp pen-haife or lancet, and relieved 



being at first kept faUing, and aClarwanti only atlowed 
a little sopped bread or the like — it wilt generally re- 
cover without any ill symptoms. To this crop soo- 
oeeds a narrower portion, called Mnlriniw tnecsiiia- 
riolw, the lining membrane of whiob ■■ beeet with nif 
meroos glandular oriHoes, forming a son of belt, irtiick 
pour out a oopioiu aecretien of digesting or gaatrw 
juioe, which mingle* with tbe food in the gixnrd or 
grinding siomaoh, into whiefa tbe vealrirWu nimafn- 
rioitu imsaediately lead*. The ginard is a powerfot 
grinding mill, oomptMed of tiameohely thick and firm 
muiclea, and lined with a tougb tnieniible coriacenoa 
membraoe. The two massive bcmnphertral asasclea 
which esseatiatly [arm the grinding apparatus, are op- 
posed faoe to faoe, like two millstone*, and they work 
upon each other, titnrating lo a pitp the food •ulijecled 
to their action, and rendering it fit, after being brokeis 
down, for tha ioBuenae of the gastrie iuiB»t "bicb, no,-. 
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tQ this Ukes i^taoe, m the ctse of gnin, would have 
little or no tolTent power apon it. To assist in this 
mill-like operation of the giszard, grauToroiis fowb 
swallow small pebbles or stones — a practioe clearly in- 
•tinotive, and soiaetimes oarried to a greater extent by 
domestic fowls than woold seem necessary. Neverthe- 
less, without a soffioieacy of these pebUes (and fowls 
ahoald never be so kept as to be unable to obtain them,) 
digestion is suspen d ed, the body derives no nutiiraent 
from the food (unless indeed it be poltaoeons,) and the 
bird droops and wnstes away^" 

Bfr. M. adds the following from Sir Ererard Home's 
Cowipmraiuf UiuUMmffz 

^^ When the external form of this organ [Che giziard] 
is first attentively eacamined, viewing that side whioh 
b anterior in the living bird, and on which the two beK 
lies of the muscle and middle are more distinct, there 
being no other part Co obstruct the view, the belly of 
Che muiofte on Che left side is seen to be larger Chan on 
the right. This appears, on reflection, to be of great 
advantage in producing the neoessary motion; for if the 
Cwo moaoles were of equal strength, they must keep 
up a greater degree of exertion than is neceosary— * 
while in the present ease, the principal effect is prodn* 
eed by that of the left «de, and a smaller force is used 
^r that on the right to bring the parts back agsin, 

^' The two bellies of the muscle, by their alternato 
notion, produce two ellects,— ^be one, a constant fric* 
tion on the contents of the cavity; the other, a pres- 
sure on them. This ItsC arises Irom a swelling of the 
musde inwards, which readily explains all Che instan- 
ces which have been given by Spallanxani and others of 
Che force of the giasard upon substances introduced into 
it^ force which is found by their oxperiments, always 
to aet in an oUiqae direction. The internal cavity, 
when o|Mned in this distended state, is found to be of 
an oval foraa, the long diameter being in the line of 
Che body ; its capacity nearly equal to the sixe of a pul- 
let's egg; and on the sides there are ridges in the hor- 
1^ coat (lining membrane) in the long direction of the 
oval. 

** When the horny coat is examined in its internal 
structure, the fibres of which it is formed are not found 
in adiiection perpendicular to the ligamentous substance 
behind it; but in the upper portion of the cavity they 
have a direction obliquely upwards. 

" From this form of cavity it is evident that no part 
ol the sides are ever intended to be brought in contact, 
and that the food is triturated by being mixed with hard 
liodies, and acted on by the powerful muscles which 
form the gixnard." 

Raising Chickens. 



C^TivATOB — ^Many persons fail in raising 
chickens, for want of a little attention to them at this 
season of the year. Convenient boxes for them to 
lay and hatch in should now be made. They should be 
nailed securely in sheltered places, and filled with soft 
hay. Old boxes shoald be cleansed, scalded with boil- 
ing water, and the bedding renewed. As soon as a hen 
shows a disposition to sit, 12 or 15 eggs should be given 
her and a date 21 days in advance, should be marked with 
chalk in a conspicuous place. Hens should be pre- 
ferred that have prove«l themselves good sitters* and 
cbat have been successful in raising their broods. The 
difference between a good and bad hen is worth atten- 
tion. I have a lien whose long and polished spur proves 
her B\x or eight years old, wliieh Co my reoolleetton, 
iiAs hatched her eggs and raised two broods of vigor- 
ofls» chickens every season. A. B. SetzUr't Store, 
Chester Co^ Pa^, Jan., 1849. 



IDomedtU <f conomn, 1ll«cipc0) Ut. 



Bread froia SproaCed WheaC« 

Eds. CiTLTivAToa — ^In your November number, page 
354, a correspondent at Granville, Ohio, wishes to 
know the best mode of making bread from the flour of 
sprouted wheat* Good bread can be made from such 
flour, by adding a portion of whiskey, when mixed into 
dough. The quantity to bo ascertsined by trial— nle- 
pending upon how much the wheat is sprouted. No , 
more specific directions can be given, that would be of 
service ; but your correspondent may be sure of as good, 
light, sweet bread, made from the flour of sprouted 
wheat, when the proper quantity of whiskey is ascer- 
tained and added, as from the best of flour. Wic. A. 
TaYoH. Grand Rafidt. /anaary 22, 1849. 

SabsttCate for Wriagiag CiaChea. 

Ens. CirLTrv\Toa — Iq reply to the inquiry, made in 
your February number, by ** D. £.'' of Meriden, N. 
H., I would inform him that there is a very simple and ef- 
ficient substitute for the destructive operation of wring- 
ing cloches, known as '' Robinson's Drying Biacbine.'' 
One suitable for a private family, say of twelve or fif- 
teen persons, would, with its enclosing case, occupy 
about the space of an ordinary chest of drawers, and 
would resemble it in its exterior form. Within this 
case, are two open or spare boxes, revolving on an ax- 
is, into which the clothes are thrown dripping wtt from 
the wash tub, whether of linen, cotton or woolen, whe- 
ther wearing apparel, house Unen, blankets, counter- 
panes, or what not; when by the working of the machine 
five or six minutes, which requires very little strength, 
a current of atmospberic air is produced, and a centri- 
fugal pressure created suflioiently to discharge the wa- 
ter so completely from the articles in these boxes, that 
fifteen minutes exposure to the air renders them fit for 
Che ironing board ! 

This is what the patentee claimed when showing me 
the invention; and from the experiment I saw ma& on 
some heavy pilot cloth, I oouM have no doubt of the 
correctness of his statements. 

On further inquiry of Chose who had it in use, I found 
it gave universal satisfaction ; indeed, the saving to the 
clothing and the economy in fuel (where drying closets 
were in use) is so great, that not only large public es- 
tablishments and private families have adopted them, but 
laundresses, in the vicinitv of cities and large towns are 
willing to meet the expAse of purchasing these ma^ 
chines; and ihey feel amply paid for the outlay, by the 
saving they mako in time, labor and fuel. 

Machines on a large scale are got up for manufac- 
turers, as by its use all kinds of scoured wool, woolen 
clothes, baizes, flannels, blankets, Sec., &o., can be 
dried in the short space of six minutes, leaving only 
sufficient moisture to work and finish off the goods. 
Carpet-makers and oalico-printers also find these ma- 
chines of the greatest value in expediting their work. 

In our cold climate where the hanging out of wet 
clothes with the thermometer at aero is a matter of po- 
sitive suffering, and the taking of tbem in, at night, al- 
most a matter of impossibility, I know of no luldition 
to our household comforts that would be so desirable as 
such a substitute, to say nothing of that fruitful source 
of family discontent — a rainy washing-day. R. Bui- 
ttmuUf FMhruary, 15, 1849. 



Plant n'eU. if yon would reap abundantly. 



Recipe for Care of a Coagh* 



Take of boneset as much as you can grasp in your 
hand,* and two quarts of water; boil it to one quart; 
add a pint of molasses; let it simmer a few minutcF, 
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and then strain and set it bj to cool. Take one gill 
three times a day before eating. It is aa ezoellent re- 
medy. I have several tiroes received great relief bj it. 
H. K. SotUh Saltm, WtBtche^tgr Co., N. T. 

Becipe for Waking Joluuif Cake* 

Three tea onps of Indian meal. 
One do Wheat floor, 

Two do milk, 

One do cream, 

One egg, one tea spoonfol of salarataa and half a 
tMspooitfnl of salt. A. FAaMsn's Vavqutmm. 



£pf. CtrLTiTATOR— In yoor Jaaaarj nwnber ia » 
short notice of the Tuscarora earn. To praTent its 
moulding, it shoald be hosked immediately after being 
harrestwl, leaving on enoogii hasks to braid it together ; 
after which it shmdd be hong up a few weeks, either in 
or out of doors, as roost convenient. A kind of bread 
ia made of this corn when greea, by the Tnscarora 
Indians. It rosy be taken off the cob by a coarse gra- 
ter tod made into balls or rolls, which are wrapped in 
com leaves and boiled an boar, if the roll is as large 
as a goose egg, A SunacaiBBa. Xcirufon, Niagara 
Co., JTarek 9, 1849. 

Butter Worker. 

£9t. CuijTEVAToa— As I observed an inquiry addresa- 
ed to me in the February nnmber of The CuiHwai^r, 
reapeetiag the cost, fro., of a hotter worker, 1 will an- 
swer by giving a short description of mine — plain onoogh 
if poasiUe, to enable those wanting the nrticle to get 
one madOi (aa I did,) by meehanioa in their own neigh- 
borhood. 

The machine is simply a table, the bed of which ia a 
white maple plank, ^ ft. long, by 2 ft. 2 inches wide. 
A oondoit is cat with a gonge half an inch deep, on 
both sides, and diagonally across the fewer ead, to a 
point in the centre, ao aa readily to carry off idl brine 
and botter-milk. This table is placed npon a strong 
frame, so constrocted thnt one end b 2 ieet 2 indies 
high, and the other 2 feet 9 inches firom the floor to the 
flwlkoe, showing an inclined plwie of a little mesa than 
two inches to the foot. Above this, and near the cen- 
tre of the left hand side — (as yoa staad at the npper 
end)— -is attached a brake by means of an iron shackle, 
formed of a bolt passing down through the frame of 
the table, on that side, aad secured by a nut, in the low- 
er 'ttd of which is an eye. T^ the lower end of the 
brake, by means of a bolt entering it endwise, is secu- 
red a short shackle with an eye in one end, through 
which the bolt passes iato the brake, aad in the lower 
end is to receive a short link, to attach it to the lower 
bolt. The whole long enough to let the square edge 
of the brake lie level across the table. The brake is 
about 4 feet long, 5 inches wide and 2 inches thick- 
one edge square and the other round. The lower end 
worked off and baaded, and that part ezteading over 
the table, worked into a handle. 

The table should be prepared for the receptfoa of the 
butter, by being thoroughly scalded with hot, and eooK 
ed with cold water. With a convenient ladle to turn 
nnd handle the butter, and the temperature of 56^ or 
58^, a man can work 100 lbs. of batter in one hour, 
which i think the dairy- womea will agree with me ia 
saying, is altogether a very great saving of labor. The 
cost of the brdce is about $5. B. A. Haix. Ntw Xc- 
hanon, Fi^rnary 19, ]849. 

Flow deep while AufgntdM Ueep^ 

And yon ihaU hsT» com lo mII siid keep. 



She igorticiilticral J^tfattnmt 



CeifBVCTXD BT J. J. THOlCAa. 



CultivaUoa of Peaekea. 

Env. CuLTiTAToa— Is it a general liaet that t&cr peaefe 
will degenerate in quality on being produced from seed? 

I had from my agricultural or borticulturai reading, 
derived the opinion that the peach weuUI diminish in 
quality if a continued reproduction from seed were per- 
sisted in. I ever doubted the eometnesa of that opinion, 
as indicating imperfection in the nnraogemeat of nature ; 
and of laie, I have been led to doubl k stHI more. 
Passing through, near the oeatrai part ef thia county, 
[St. Joseph, Mich.,) I caUed at the nhideaeo of JIfr. 
H. K. Farran, wham I afterwarda found to be a veiy 
intelligent flnrmer and fruit grower; and wheae flno 
looking pencbes, I thought efl^rc«i quite aa imfneemeM 
to the cultivatfon of ia9U. Upon trial, I fomnd tbem to 
be delidons. I remarked, that I supposed he had o^ 
taiaed hb iruk by badding: he said no, he raised tiieni 
from pita braught into the eoonty with him; that thej 
had been reproduced Mrte times, aad had taiproaed of 
taek «ocr<«fia< rcprodadmn. I alluded to the opiaioo 
of eastera cultivators of the peach: ^' t kaow,"^ said 
he, *' they believe it degenerates, aad perhaps it doea 
on Boost eastern soils; but here,*" eontiaued he. ''is tho 
home of the peach." Be remarked further, that *' ho 
had raised fruit every year aace bis trees began 
beariag, and that a friend ef his near by, had raised 
largo qnnntities every year for flfteen successive years^" 

A bidy ef my acquaintance here, iaformed me that 
she planted the pits ef some very inforior penehes, aad 
this year, the trees were burdened with the moat deli- 
cious peaches she ever tasled. J could adduce m 
oua additioaa) cases, on good authority, where the 
resulu have folfowed the planting of the seed, er piu. 
CHAa. Bktts. Bwrr Oak Farm, Mieh,, tS49. 

We suppose a similar low prevails in the predoctfoo 
of peaches from seed, as in the produetion of other 
fruits by the same mode. That the degeneracy ef a tpr- 
ei§i should follow from thb asode of propagatkMi, would 
be eeotrary to aatuie. But if we plant seeds of our 
finest varietiea of fruits, it is not to bs expeeted that all 
the varieties so prodnced, would be equal to the parent. 
Experienoe proves that ia raising from seed, the pro- 
portion of those kinds which are realty ./Iral roft, is 
very small. Eds. 

SvpportB for Clinalung Plaalo. 

The editor of Tfu Hortieuiiwrut, gives us in a lata 
number, the following interesting and valuable hints on 
the supports for honeysuckles and climbing roses, with 
the first of which we have been long familiar, and havo 
never, in aU the highly finished, carved, aad painted 
supports, ever seen its equal : — 

" How to make mrbor» and irtUuu is no mystery, 
though you will do doubt, agree with us, that the lesa 
formal and the more rustic the better. But how to 
manage single specimens of fine climbers, in the laws 
or gardea, so as to display them to the best advantage, 
is not quite so elear. Small foneiftd frames are pretty, 
but soon want repairs; and stakes, thoagh ever ao 
stout, will rot off at the bottom, and Mow down in high 
winds, to your great mortification ; nnd that too, per- 
haps, when your pinnt is in its very court dress of bud 
and blossom. 

^' Now the best mode of treating single vines, when 
you have not a tree to fostoon them upoa, is cmo whtcb 
many of yoa will be able to attain ensily. It is nothing 
more than getting from the woods the trunk of a codar 
tree, from ten to fifteen feet high, ahortening^is all tho 
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•Id* bnaotiM to vithia two Teel of the trunk, (and Rdtl 
ahartmr near the top,) and wttiog it agun, u voq 
WDold ■ poit, two or (hraa (bet deapiD tbe ground. • 

" C«Ur u tba bMt; parUy beoaose it wUl lut br- 
e»w, ud partly becanw On regiUai diapoMtion of ju 
bmnchBi fomu uttunllj a Bus irellii for tha ihoota to 
Ikatcn upon. 

" Plant joar faTorhe olimbar, vhatber, row, wutaria 
•r iMMjwickle, m ths foot of tbii iroo. It wlU looa 
•OTBT it, from top to bottom, with the Ooeat pyramid 



•f veHnra. Tha yoon)! iboola will runble out on ilg 
ada braochea, and when in fall bloom, will hang moat 
gtmoofblly or piolarMqualjr from th« coda. 

" The adTantaKa of this mode ia that, onae obtaineil, 
yoDt aapporl lasti for fifty year. ; it ia »armthet winda 
do not blow it down; it preaenu every aide to tbe kind, 
ly mflaenoea of ibe >an and air, and parmiU OTery bloi- 
ao» that opena, to ha aoen by the admiring apeetator- 
Uowit lookaat Aral, and after ward*, in a ooniplata 
■tata, we ha*e endeaTorad to oiTe too a (aiot idea in 
thia little aketcb. 

" WbaL aball thue of na do who have ueilhar eolta- 
goa nor gardena }— who, in abort, ara oonftned to a lit- 
tie front and back yard of a lowr) life, aod yet who love 
Tinea and tlimbiau planta with all oar bearta V 

" Tbat^ IB a hard caia, truly. But, now we think of 
it, that ingeoioua and clever larlinf(n>r, Monnear 
Vau Houtt«, of Ghent, haa oontrived tbe very Ihinfi 
for yoo.t Hero it ia. He calla it a ' Trellii Mobile;' 
■nd if wa mistake not, it will be quite as Talaabia far 



and defooce of Mties, as the Q*ri* Mm 
biU of tha Parisians. It ia nothing mora than a good 
strong wooiiea box, upon wooden rollers. The box !• 
aboat threa feel long, and Ibe doable trelKs may be 
sight or ten foet high. In tbU box, the flner sorts of 
sxolio climben, aoch as Passion Flowers, Everbloom- 
ing Roees, Maurmndias, Ipomca Learii, and the tike, 
may be grown with a charming eOect. Pat opon 
wheels, as tbia itinerant bower is, it may be traSaport- 
ed, as Mr. Yam Houtte says, "wherever fsncy dic- 
tates, and even in the apartinenla of the bouse itsalf.'* 
And here, having fairly escorted jnu back to JOUr 
apartments, after our lonj; [slk about'out-door drapery, 
we leave yoa to examine the Trttlii XabUt, aad wish 
you a good moniin;;." 



rslMihint U 
■nd m-aMTg 



Kgmrtaaw 



J«>iMtt oi Nev«H)ill> 

Eds. CuLTivATOB — Rault't Janntit, as described by 
Mr. Byram, Horliculturitt , vol. ii. p. 19, as to the 
growth of the tree and ita pecolinr habit of late vege- 
tation, ia applicable to the Oeniling that I have been 
aeqaainted with for firiy years. Hia description of the 
fruit ii nearly correct ; (he flesh ia of the eolor between 
while and cream ; but his drawing of the froit, p. IS, 
' regular shaped Oeaiting Is rarely to 

iTjman in Hr. Byram's neighborhood (Mr. 
Geo. G. Hikes) haa in his oalali^cue iUxria'i JannM. 
Now I suppose these two are looked upon as tbe same 
fmit. 
The flrat regnlar nursery that I have any knowledge 
, was established by John lighlfoot, on the south aide 
of the Kentucky river, in what woa then Woodford 
connty, (now Anderson.) From this nuraMy, were 
drawn the Aral Genetings that ever came to ny hnow> 
ledge ; they ware quite popular, both on actvmt of [ha 
Bneneas of the fmit, and their habit of late vegetation. 
At a later period, Mr. Fraiicia Smith made a nnraery 
near to Byram'i station, in Fayetie oounty, Kentucky. 
Mr. James Monday estahliahed a nnrsery in the same 
neighborhood; aocb of these nurseries propagated 
mainly amiUnfi. Thia Irait, in tba beginning of tha 
imsaot eaatury, WH mj popolar, aad kaa o ontiM ad 
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■o to thU day. I haye planted, in the coorae of my 
life, five orehardf . If I had now to plant another, of 
apples, I would plant forty trees oat of every handred, 
«f Genitings. 

The impression left on ray mind is, that Mr. Light- 
foot procured the Genitings from Virginia. Smith's and 
Munday's came from Lightfoot. From the year 1794, 
to 1822, I lived in Lexington, Ky. When I removed 
to where I now live, (then Gallatin county,) in 1823, 
I planted an orchard of twelve acres; procuring my 
trait from Isaac Bledsoe and John Jas. Dofuur. The 
latter wab the founder of the Bwiss colony, Yevay, la.. 
The Genitings were the same that I had been accus- 
tomed to see about Lexington, and the same of which 
I send yon a small bundle of grafts by this day's mail. 

It seems that Oiniiing is a misnomer; bat having 
used it for fifty years, I am not inclined to change it — 
certainly it has no quality of early maturity. It may 
remain on the trees in this climate, without materia] in- 
jury, till the first of December. 

Mr. Byram speaks of Yellow or Striped Jannet. I 
am not acquainted with it. Lewis Sandbks. Grojt 
HilU, Ky., March, 1849. 

Color of Ayples* 

' The following remarks of F. R. Elliott, at the 
Ohio Fruit Convention, on the difference in the pre- 
vailing color of apples in the northern and in the southern 
part of Ohio, will be interesting to pomologists : 

"A visitor to this convention will be struck at once, 
with the very marked diflerence between those from 
the north and south parts of the State. In those from 
the north, jwellow or green is the prevailing color, 
while red prevails among those irom the south. The 
apple of red exterior, is generally more fair and 
perfect, when grown at the south, than the yellow or 
green fruit. At the north, most of our yellow or 
green apples, have a handsome blush red eheek. this, 
when the same variety is grown at the south, disap- 
pears; and if the trees are upon bottom land or alluvial 
soil, is supplied by a dark mould or blotch, which 
presents any thing, but an attractive appearance." 

Setting Yoang Trees* 

Eds. Cultivator — I have sngirested, to those who 
are setting out young orchards, to dig the holes large, 
and at least two spades deep, as advised by Downing, 
J. J. Thomas, and others. I had supposed, however, 
that it wonld be of but little benefit on our prairie 
lands; but A. R. Whitney had occasion to remove two 
nursery rows of apple trees, that had been set two 
years, which crossed a spot where there had been a pit 
for burying potatoes. The trees on the old pit had 
made three times the wood of those on each side of it, 
that were similar in every respect when set, and the 
roots were in proportion. 

I would like to know whether crowding the growth 
of young orchards would not be likely to affect the lon- 
gevity of the trees. Nathan Whitney. Franklin 
Orove, Ltt Co., III. 

Large Qoince Tree* 

Eds. CvLTivAToa — ^There is a quinoe tree growing 
on the lands of D. Dutton, in the town of Seneca, 
w4iich has been carefully measured by myself, in the 
presence of others, and the result was as follows — girth 
around the trunk, 6 feet 4^ inches — ^heigfath of tree, 18 
feet, and width across top, 27 ft. 8 in. It bore the 
past season lOi bushels of marketable quinces. The 
fruit is of tolerable quality, something of the pear- 
quince variety, hut seems to be well adapted to grow 
the pear apoui as some stocks of the kind, which I bud- 



ded with the Bartlett, made a growth of over 6 feet 
the first season, and it increases in siJEe with the peer* 
The soil which the original tree has grown from, is 
loam resting upon limestone gravel, which retain* a 
great degree of moisture, and has been manured bj 
wash from the kitchen, and an aocnmulatioo of chip 
dirt to the depth cf several inches. I. HiLParrH* 
Big Stream Point, March 12, 1849. 



Noticed of {)nblUation0. 

Tbaniactions of the AoaicuLTtraAL Sociktis* 
OF Massachusetts, (or the year 1848. Collected 
from the original reiurns, by William B. CALHotnr, 
Secretary of the Common wealth.'-The returns of aH 
the agricultural societies in Massachusetts, are ammaliy 
published in an abridged form, under the directioii of 
of tiie Secretary of State, who has employed Hon. A. 
W. Dodge, an intelligeni farmer of Essex County, to 
compile the work. This volume furnishes in a conveni- 
ent form, the substance of the valuable iniormatioa 
which is yearly accumulated. 

Elements of Aobicultube, for the use of Primi^ 
ry and Secondary Schools. By L. Bbntz, of Franoe, 
Director of the Normal Primary School of the Mearthe, 
and A. J. Chbetien De Roviville, Professor of 
Rural Economy in the same school; approved and 
recommended by the Governmental Council of the De- 
partment of the Meurthe. Translated and adapted to 
the use of the Rural Primary Schools of the United 
States, by F. 6. Skinner. Caret & Hart, Philadel- 
phia. — ^This is a little manual, which is calculated to 
be useful to persons beginning the study of the princi- 
ples of agriculture. It is entirely elementary, and 
written in a style of great simplicity, so that the mat- 
ter is brought within the comprehension of children of 
12 years of age. We recommend it to public attention. 

The Cottaoe Garden; containing Practical Diree- 
tions for the Culture of Flowers, Fruits & Veokta- 
BLEs, the Natures and Improvement of Soils, Ma- 
nures, and their Application, Su}. By Walter El- 
der. Moss & Brother, Philadelphia. — ^This Is a book 
of over 200 pages, duodecimo, written as the title pur- 
ports, by ''an experienced practical Gardener." The au- 
thor entertains the idea that previous writers on horti- 
culture and gardening, have addressed themselves too 
exclusively to '' the inhabitants of. the mansion;" he 
has concluded, therefore, to take ''untrodden ground*' 
by addresssing himself " entirely to the intelligent cot* 
tagers of America." 

" The Farmer's Eveby-Dat Book," is the title of 
a new book for farmers, now nearly ready for the press, 
by Rev. John L. Blake, D. D., of New-Jersey. It ie 
to be a large octavo, of over 500 pages, to embraee— 
1st. The S<Msial Relations of Rural Life ; 2d. Theoretto 
and Practical Agriculture; 3d. Dictionary of Terms, 
with 500 Receipts relating to Rural and Domestio 
Economy. 

A Practical Treatise on the Management of 
Fruit Trees ; with Descriptive Lists of the roost valua- 
ble Fruits for General Cultivation; adapted to the In- 
terior of New England. By George Jaqites. Ekas- 
Tus N. Tucker. Worcester Mass. — ^Mr. JAquss haa 
been considerably known for several years, from his in- 
teresting contributions to various agricultural and hor- 
ticultural periodicals, and through the reports of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society, of which he 
is Secretary. He is a judicious practical oultivator of ' 
fruits, and has had, besides, extensive opportunies for 
the acquirement of information on the subject of horti- 
culture. His book appears to have been designed rather 
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M a wimnual than an elaborate treatise; bot will be 
feand to contain many usefal suggestions. 

BnrrisH and Forbion MKDico-CHimxraoicAi. Rx- 
TiKW, or Quarterly Journal of Practical Medicine and 
Surgery. — We haye received the re-publication of this 
work for January, 1849. Like all the previuus num- 
bers, it contains a large amount of matter of great Ta- 
lue to the faculty, and interesting to others. Published 
by R. It G. 8. Wood, New- York, at three dollars per 
year. 

Thb Wisconbik Faembb and Northwsbtxak Cul- 
TiTAToa, is the title of a monthly periodical published 
at Racine, Wisconsin, by Mabx Milueb. We have re- 
ceived three numbers of the work, which have been 
filled with useful matter. Each number contains twen- 
ty-four pages octavo, and the terms are fifty cents a 
year. 

Thb Watbe-Cubb Journal, and Herald of Rb- 
roRM; devoted to the Philosophy and Practice of the* 
Hydropathic System of Coring and Preventing Disease; 
embracing the true Principles of Health and Longevity. 
JoBL Shbw, M. D., Editor. The object of this publi- 
cation is indicated by its title. It is published monthly 
by FowLBRS & Wells, New- York, at one dollar a year 
in advance. Each number contains thirty pages octavo. 
From the specimens we have Yten, we should judge it 
to be ably conducted. 



^nstDcra to (Sorrt0|ionbtnt0. 



CoRN-FODDBR FOR SoiLiNO Cows. — J. C J., New- 
castle, Del. The article on the soiling of milch cows, 
aa practiced by Chexver Newhall, Esq., of Boston, 
was published in The Cultivator for 1845, pages 22, 
23. We are not aware that he has made any change 
in his plan, but presume he would be willing to answer 
any questions in regard to the business. 

CnmiNO CoRN-FODDBR. — ^Wc can hardly say what is 
the best mode of coring this article, where it is grown 
purposely for fodder. Without very favorable weather, 
It is difficult to dry it so that it will neither heat nor 
sour.' Some put it in small bundles, bound near the top, 
after it has dried for several days, and then put the 
bundles in small shocks, till so thoroughly dried that 
the fodder will answer to put in the barn or stack. The 
objection to this is, that the stalks are apt to cripple 
down while in the shock, and if the weather is damp, they 
are liable to rot. Another course is, to dry the stalks 
for a day or two, and then put them into heaps, and let 
them heat,— taking care to open the heaps before the 
beat has reached so high a degree as to injure the qua- 
lity of the fodder. After the fodder has received a 
Bweaiing of this kind, it drien readily on being exposed 
to the air, and is not liable to heat again on being 
stacked. 

Draining Tiles. — We have never heard any objec- 
tion to draining tiles, ** where the water comes in at 
different points along the drains." We presume the 
water will " find its way in ;" but those who have had 
long experience in the use of tiles can answer, and we 
sboald be glad to hear from them. 

Rtb Qrabs. — We have bat little acquaintance with 
this grass as a hay crop. It has not been much grown 
in this country. The writer has tried it a little as^NW- 
turmgtf for which it seemed to do well. It starts early 
in the spring, and keeps green late in the fall. In 
England it is accounted one of the best grasses for hay. 
It is too early to mix with timothy and red-top, as. the 
stalk would be dead before the others would be in blos- 
som. There are several kinds of rye-grass. The pe- 
rennial kind, (Lolhum ptrtnnt) is considered good; but 
ft sab^variety of tbisi oaUed Fucey'i rye-gras9| is gene- 



rally preferred. About half a bushel of good seed ia 
the quantity usually sown to the acre. 

Name of a Plant. — 8. J., Weybridge, Vermont. 
We do not recognise the plant you wish to know the 
name of, by your description. If you will send us a 
specimen of it while in flower, we can probably asoer- 
taiu its name; or you can probably learn it from soma 
botanist in your vicinity. 

DoRKiNo Fowls.— N. B. P., Plymouth, Tt. Wa 
do not know of any Dorkings for sale in this vicinity. 

Corn-planter. — S. B. H., Providence, R. I. Erne* 
ry's corn planter can be regulated to drop seeds at any 
distance, from four inches to six feet. The space be- 
tween the rows ipay, of course, be whatever is desired. 
One man and a boy with a horse, will plant with thia 
machine, from ten to twelve acres of com in a day 
This will give you an idea of the " economy." 

Rich's Straw Citttbr.— We cannot say where this 
machine is for sale at the present time. It is less rapid 
in its execution than the cylindrical cutters, and we art 
not aware that it has any advantage over them. 

DisBASB IN Cows' ToNouBB.— W. R. M., NewpMt, 
Herkimer county, N. Y. Some authors speak of in- 
flammation of the tongue, vrith the formation of vesi- 
cles or bladders, as a symptom of black-Ug; but we 
have no account of worwu in the tongue. What ap- 
peared to be worms in the case to wMch you allude, 
were probably, as you conjecture, inflamed pappillsD. 
We should prefer giving the animal some cathartic me- 
dicine, and bleedmg it a little, to "shaving" the 
tongue. 

Hat Press.- M. W. M. Cornwall, C. W. We 
have taken measures to have a cut and description of 
one of the best presses, for Tht Cultwaior, 

Black Alders. — J. M. C, Carlisle, N. Y. Cutting 
alders in August, for two or three seasons will general- 
ly kill them. 

MncK.^-The muok from alder swampa would im* 
prove the fertility of a gravelly soil. 

Lead Pipe. — O. A. H., Potsdam, N. Y. The ooet 
per foot would vary, according to the size of the bore. 
Half-inch would cost four cents per foot— three-fourths 
inch six cents per foot. It may be bad at the Albany 
Agricultural Warehouse. 

^gtUultarol SocietitB. 

Ohio State Society. — Fair to be held at Cmoinnatt 
September 6th, 6th and 7th, under the direction of the 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture. We nndersUnd that 
premiums are open to competition to citizens of other 
states. A splendid display will undoubtedly be made 
of all kinds of live stock, and all prodocu of agriculture. 

Rensselaer County, N. Y. — Fair at Troy, on the 
25th, 26th and 27th days of September. This is one 
of our most able and influential county societies. The 
exhibitions are always good, and the oiOScers are making 
unusual exertions the present season. 

EasEX County, N. Y. — ^Fair to be held at Keeseville 
on the 18th and 19th. Sept. A handsome list of pre- 
miums is offered, and we presume a good exhibition will 
be made. 

Onondaoa County, N. Y. — ^Fair at Syracuse, oa< 
the 3d, 4th and 5th of October next. We have receiv- 
ed a list of the preminms, regulations, tec., which ar» 
liberal and judicious. 

Windsor County, Vt.— Fair at Windsor, on the 4th 
and 6th of October next. The premium list is on a li- 
beral scale, and we presume will call out an extensive 
competition. 

Litchfibld Coitntt, Ct. — Show and Fair at Litch- 
field, September 26. The shows of this societv are al- 
ways interesting, and from the list of premiums, wa 
presume there will be a good display the present season. 
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likh patile. 

In allutlin)!, in ' preTiom article, to tbe Irish estlle, 
wo meationed that ther« vera iwodiitiact >lock« in the 
kland, which might be coooideml iodij^erKim. One of 
tbMe, iahabitiug the raountunooi districu. cTidenitj 
belcDgi to Ibe race of Middle- Horns; while the other, 
vfaote nitBral hnbitat in (he lower iwanlrj, as cleHrl; 
hetonga ta the ilivision of Long-Horni, Of the ronner, 
there are WTcral varieties, but the ILerr; breed presoat* 
the most marked and diatincc charBders. In luanj 
points it resembles tbe North Devon; bat it is deicri- 
hed as shorter in tbs leg and thicker in tbe neck, and 
•Omewhat heavier in the ahoalder. It is of Tarious co- 
lor*; Bome are red, others brown, others brindled, and 
*D«e with white iaienningled with these colon. It is 
a very valuable breed, and is held in high estimation. 
The animals are very hardy, thrive od indiBerent pas- 
turage, and generally flikd support on their native hills, 
unsheltered. The oowa are exeelleni for the dairy; 
aad in the oeleoraled bntter districts ol Irela.nd, are 
prefGrred to any other breed. YonatC says — " The cow 
of Kerry is trulj a poor man's cow, living every where, 
hardy, yielding, for her sixe, abundance ot milk of a 
good quality, and fattening rapidly when required." 
Our oonntryman, Mr. Colman, slates that he found in 
Inland a dairy of five cow* of this breed which had 
yielded an averae" of 320 pounds each of bnller, (ac- 
tually sold) in a •eas'in. The Journal of the Royal 
Agricallnral Society, give* an account of a trial made 
between three Ayrshire, three Gallovray, and three 
Kerry cows. Tbe Ayrshire* gave rather most milk, 
but the Kcrriea excMded lh«m all in bnlter. The fo|. 
lowing description of ibis stock is taken from Rawson's 
Survey of Kiidare; " It [the cow] should have a sweet, 
placid coontenance ; a neat, clean born; heed very 
■mall i neck very thin at the head, tapering gently and 
increa«ing where it meets the ahoulder, so as gently to 
eever it; shoulders flat and thin in the blade; cliiue not 
«o« line; chest very deep and full at the breast; rilis ri- 
sing roundly and swelling from the chine; <«uplcs close ; 
lip nut loo wide, and aearly concealed by the hijrh 
arching of the ribt, and closeness of the couples; hind 
.||iiarl«rs broa.1 and lengthy, narrowing gradually to the 
tail, vhieh shouU be snug between the bones; tbe qi 
(evH nn tlie outside flat, on the inside full, hot not 
laDding loo low; leg* flae and cloaa ia tb* bone." 



We think the Kerry breed would be found very osefol 
in this country; ospeoially for tbe dairy, in tbe uortbem 

s^itulioD with milking properties; and it seema rather 
singular that among all the breeds which have beea 
imported, this one, which all authorities agrea in *•• 
presenting of superior cscelleure, ^oold have h««« 
overlooked. 



Good Cows. — The cows which received the pr^ 
mioma of the Essex County (Haas.) Ag. Sodety, last 
year, gave the following produclai The one which toiJl 
(he first premium was six years old--" of mixed breed." 
from 3d June lo 3d July, she gave aa average of IS 
quarts of milk per day, beer measure, which yielded 
ten pounds of butter per week. Her feed " ceniaa« 
pasture only.? Tbe one which took the seooiMl pr»- 
mium, gave from April 28th to September 28th, 3,406 
quarts of milk. The one whtrh took the third ps'amiuB, 
was eight year* old. a cross of the Durham bread. Sha 
gave from the 2Tth May lo the 25Lh June, an avaraga 
of 15j qaarta per day, whjoh yielded a little over two 
pound* of butter per day — weighed after it bad baaa 
twice thoroughly workeil. In 121 days, her milkgav* 
192 pounds of butter. Her feed was " good paatar*," 
with 15 quarts of meal during the trial of 30 day*. 
The one which took (be fourth premiom was um 
years old, and gave, in one year, 8767 ponnds of milk, 
— probably about 4,3S3 quarts — or a* average of 
about 12 quarts per day. The ooe whiofa touk lh» 
filth premium, was eight years old, and aObrded 16 
pounds of batter ia a week, in Joly last. Her feed 
" common paatore" and one quart of neal per d»y. 
The one which took the sixth premium, gave 2,448 
quarts of luilk Irom April 25lh to September 2«tk. 

"A BDMCKiBEa," at New South BerKa, N. T., 
stales that he ha* practiced ranning the eoturooa plow 
twice in the same furrow, in order to anivrer tbe par* 
pose of subfoiling. This plan is similar in principle to 
trench plowing, and where the subsoil is rich in tbo 
elements 11-faich snpport vegotalion, it answers wdl) 
but where the subsoil is Iterils, it ii a better way to 
loosen it with the subsoil plow, without bringing it (• 
[he Biuface, or doeply oovoring the top toiL 
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Tun ii ft Teoent inventioB, danpMd to Mmibine, ta a 
■impla ftod HibMuitial ferm , tti« kdTmDtBgei of Ihe aa- 
neroui English and Amsrioan drill*. In ralation to iti 
oonstmclian and operation, we take the foUowing from 
the deicriplion given bjthe inventor: 

" The frame-work oonaiiti of a limple axle, four bjr 
ux inohei, and a pole, on the former of which is placed 
a hox or hopper. One limple diitrihator driven by a 
cam wheel and friotion roller*, oonveja the grain from 
the hopper into the several drill*, thronRh hollow hrace* 
or lever*, aod the qaancitj in eaeh drill cannot vary a 
apoonfal in sowing five buibels. Each drill is indepen- 
dent of the others, and either can pass over a stone or 
other otntrnction eighteen inchei high, without inter- 
fering with the operation of the other. It will dilll 
perfecllf , a strip of land of any width, from four inch- 
es to the entire width of the machine, and will work on 
land of any shape, without wasting the grain. All the 
teeth or drlUi can be raised or remain in a position 
righteen or twenty inches from the ground, rendering 
it perrectly safe to drive over the roughest plscei. By 
the most wmple movement, the distrihation of seed can 
be slopped in an instant, or continued with the same 
ease. All the injury the drill can sustain by coming in 
contact with root* or fast stone*, i* the breaking of a 
small wooden peg, which is easily replaced. The ma- 
chine is so contrived, that by a very limple movement, 
the interior work is exposed to view, and at all lime*, 
the gram, while passing into the drill*, is in full view 
of the operator, so that he can detect at a glance, any 
•toppage of the grain, and atonoe remedy it." 

For further particulars, see advertisement in this 



SttrroLz AWD Middlesex Pioi.— Mr. Wm. Svica- 
NXT, of Boston, informs us that he has lately received 
from Enffland a boar of the SuSblk br«od, and one of 
the Middlesex breed. These, in addition to fais other 
swine, <rf the same breeds, will give a very superior 
stock. The pork of these breeds it mncdi liked at 



9iift .former's Nott-Book. 



of ChMse. 

Eds. CVLTivAToa — Having beea ao treqaently ad- 
dre«s«d by different penons in this and oth«r states ap- 
on the subject of daiiyiag, that to' reply to each indi- 
vidually, would be quite ineonveuient aad barlhanaone, 
I propose aoawering some of the most important ijiwa- 
tioBS generally asked by new beginners, through th* 
column* of your widely cirenlated paper, — hoping thcif 
will reach every person vrfao deems book fmrming oC 
suflicieBt imponanoe to take an agricultural paper. At 
the low rate that such papers are now affbnled, tboaa 
who do not take one, have a poor ezouae for begging 
iorormation of their neighbors, to keep paoe with the 
preeent tide of improvement, 

" What kind of cows are most profitable tn adahry f 

It depends mnob upon loeatioD. If a dairyman is t^ 
mote from a good grain market, where the ooarMir 
grain* woidd bear a better profit fed to mileh oow* thao 
to market otherwise, hia selection shoold be of deep 
milkers, that will b^ grain feed without aocumulating 
too much flesh. If near a good beef market, where 
beef is worth nearly as much per hnedred as cheese, 
took well to the site and thrift of a cow, so that if sba 
is not a deep milker, she will turn well for beef. As a 
a general rule, those are most profitable that are deep 
milkers, and will hold out a good flow of milk through 
Ihe season, keep in good condition, and are quiet and 
gentle. He who cannot furnish plenty of good fbed, 
tAonld beware of such cows as have been highly fed, or 
hit profits will be smJll. 

" What is the best age of a cow V 

From fire to ten years old. I have no objectioa to* 
oow ten years old, feraseaaoo. Shewilleonsumemor* 
feed than a younger one, bat her milk ia riofaer till sha 
begins to decline in oondiiioo, and lose strength and 
vigor. 

" What is the most eongmilal feed lor eovrs immedi- 
ately before and after calving t" 

Plenty of good tender hay or grass, and « smalt 
quantity, dat/jr, of siuh other food as is best calculated 
to loMCD the hovel* and naorish the system, wHhoal 
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ereattng a fever in the secretive organs. Wheat bran, 
oat meal, potatoes, or other roots, are deemed best for 
that purpose. If a cow is in high flesh, a mild bleed- 
ing from the neck, with half a pound of salts, fed in a 
mash, previous to calving, is good. 

'^ What quantity of grain will a cow bear feeding, 
profitably, and should the kind be varied, at diflerent 
periods, during the milking season ?" 

All cows wUl not bear feeding alike. Some not be- 
ing deep milkers, would acquire too much flesh, and 
shrink is milk, with the same amount of feed that oth- 
ers would turn to profit in milk. Hence the necessity 
of feeding Mtparatfiy, with close observation in regard 
to the constitution and capacity of diflerent cows. A 
man's observation in his own practice, is generally the 
best test in this matter. I have long since abandoned 
the practice of heavy feeding before and immediately 
after calving. Two quarts of corn or barley meal, or 
four of oat meal, or six quarts of wheat bran, may be 
safely fed, daily, to each cow. While kept to hay, 
grain feed should be made into slop, and fermented be- 
fore feeding. The profit of feeding grain more, or lon- 
ger than to bring cows to grass healthy and strong, 
would depend upon the comparative value of the feml 
with that of the product. Nothing can be fed to a cow 
that will increase the quantity of her milk from plenty 
of good grass. The only gain in feeding slop and grain 
during flush of feed, is by enriching the milk and re- 
taining the cows' appetite for it when grass fails. 
When first turned to grass, cows are apt to scour, and 
ahrink in milk. Diy wheat bran, or cob meal, will then 
be better than slop feed. Barley and corn meal, are too 
cathartic to feed in large quantities while the cows are 
at grass. 

*' Can all dfiirymen make it profitable to grow corn, 
sown broadcast or otherwise, to feed to milch cows V 

Where the soil is strong enough to bear a large bur- 
then without manuring too highly, it will bear a profit, 
as it is the best feed that can be given to keep up the 
flow of milk between early and fall feed. But where 
the soil needs much manure, it is not good policy to 
manure highly a small piece of ground to obtain a large 
crop of any kind, to the neglect of other important 
crops. In other words, the dairyman would receive a 
greater benefit, in a long run, from distributing one 
hundred loads of manure on ten acres of meadow land, 
after harvest, or putting on that amount with the seed 
when stocking down for meadow, than by putting it 
on one or two acres to grow corn, to feed cows in sum- 
mer. A small feeding of corn daily, will take the ap- 
petite (rom grass with little or no benefit. I have found 
it best to feed plentifully at evening only. 

*' What is the host mode of heating milk and scald- 
ing curd V* 

That which will produce the roost perfect equilibrium 
of heat through the whole mass, with the least expo- 
sure to excess of heat. A smaller vessel containing the 
milk or curd with whey, set into a larger vessel which 
contains water, through which heat is conveyed to the 
vessel containing the milk or whey, is the safest mode, 
and is now generally practiced here. The more water 
there is in the larger vessel, the more uniform heat is 
conveyed to the milk. If a large tin vat is used, set 
into a wooden box or vat. the tube attached to one end 
of the tin vat, and extending down through the bottom 
of the wood vat, to discharge the whey when the curd 
is sufficiently scalded, should be large enough to let ofi" 
the whey at once, or the curd will settle or pack toge- 
ther, and require much hard labor, and will waste, by 
friction, in separating it and making it fine enough to 
drain and salt properly. A vat for thirty or more cows, 
should have a tube at least two inches in^iameter, and 
the tin cylinder, with a tube at one end, to fit snug into 
the tube carrying ofi* the whey, should be as high as the 



vat, and four or five inches in diameter ; with as man/ 
very small holes punched in it as can be and hold to> 
gether. m order to strain the whey from the curd as fast 
as it will pass off* through the tube. 

" Why would it not answer as well to pass steam di« 
rectly into the milk or whey and curd, as it would save 
expense in fixtures 1" 

Because that portion coming in contact with steam, 
would be exposed to an excess of heat, and would not 
be afiected by rennet like other portions which were not 
overheated. Consequently, a strict affinity would not 
be maintained, which is necessary for a perfect ooho- 
rence; and more or less would float ofi* with the whey, 
or make trouble in curing the obeese. 

^* Is a thermometer a sufficient guide in making 
cheese V* 

A thermometer thai is correctf is an indispensable 
guide in measuring the amount of heal to be used ; but 
the time of raising the heat and continuing iu efiect, 
must be varied to meet contingent circumstances. A. 
L. Fish. (To be continued.) 



ImproTed Picket Fenee* 

Eds. Citltivatob — In many sections of our country, 
the scarcity of fencing timber is beginning to be severe- 
ly felt, which makes it neoessary to economise our ma- 
terials to the best advantage. 

I am building a fleld picket fence on a plan which for 
ornament, cheapness and durability, and the facilitj 
with which it may be removed,* where the farmer wish- 
es to alter the lines of his fields, may be well recom- 
mended in preference to tmy other wood fence, — requir- 
ing only hsklf the number of posts necessary for the onm* 
mon board fence. 

In the first place, two benches are prepared about 1 
feet high, and placed about eight feet apart, for th« 
purpose of supporting the scantling, while the pickets 
are being nailed on. Two scantling, sawed two inches 
by four, twelve or thirteen feet long, are then laid on 
the benches, where should be fixtures to keep them to 
their places. A scantling is also laid on for the upper 
ends of the pickets to rest against while nailing, in or- 
der to bring them in line. The pickets are then nailed 
on with ti>n-penny nails, two nails to each picket, pro* 
jecting over the scantling, above and below, about eight 
inches; the pickets to be sawed in the mill from three 
to four inches wide, and then cut across into three 
lengths, if the strips are twelve or thirteen feet long, 
and for field fence, nailed on with a spacing board of 
five or six inches. 

The posts are then, if for wet land, well sharpened 
and driven down with a maul. A five-quarter hole is 
then bored through the post at a suitable height Irom 
the ground for the underside of the upper scantling, and 
a pin of white oak, or other suitable timber, is driven 
through the post, having a bead or projection at the 
end on the upper side, sufficient to hold the lapped ends 
of the lengths as they meet on the posts. The lengths 
of fence prepared as aforesaid, are then taken up, and 
with a six inch lap, hung or laid on the pins, and a 
stone rolled against the fence, or a short stake driven 
down, is sufficient to confine the bottom. In dry ground 
the posts should be slightly sharpened and set in the 
usual way. 

The advantages of this fence over the common board 
fence are obvious. Posts in all moist lands, are sub- 
ject to be raised by frost— 4ome more and some less. 
In the spring the boards are found more or less split , 
and the nails broken, without the possibility of re-pla- 
cing the posts by driving them down ; but should the 
posts of a fence built on the above plan becdme raised, 
they can, in the spring, while the ground is so|\, be ve* 
ry easily driven down, as the weight of the fence onljr 
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rests OB tbe pins aboTo desoribed. If the posts sbonld 
decay and rst off by the gronnd, they may be replaced 
by new ones, while the lengths of fence, if constmoted 
of oak, hemlock or ehestnot, will last good from fif> 
teen to twenty years. A length is easily remored for 
tlie purpose of passing a team, and as easily replaced 
again. 

It mast proYO a light and conTonient feooe for 
swamps and marshy groands, also for river flats^ which 
are subject to be swept by floods in spring. The 
lengths being light, may be taken off the hooks in the 
fall, and be deposited on a bank in a place of safety and 
readily replaceid after the spring freshets. The pickets 
may be nailed on, and the lengths prepared, before they 
are taken to the field, and iron hooks may be sabstitn- 
ted for wood to good profit. The farmer who procures 
his material and erects his first fifty lengths of the im- 
proved picket fence, will not, if he studies economy, 
▼eiy soon be seen making old fashioned board fence. 
Datid Sill. North ArgyU, Wa$kington Co.f N. F., 
Murek 29, 1849. 

CeHeat for CeUars* 



Eds. CiTLTivAToa— What is the best mode of ren- 
dering a wet cellar dry, that cannot conveniently be 
drained? I pounded stone all over the bottom, and 
then plastered it with water lime, made by R. H. Bangs, 
Fayettville, N. Y. It was very dry till there came a 
heavy rain, and then it was full of water, or even with 
the surface of the ground which is but 18 inches above 
the bottom of the cellar. It broke the cement, lifted it 
tip, and cracked it in pieces. It seemed to soften when 
the water came to it, and did not adhere to the stone, 
on the bottom. I think the lime was not good, or it 
may be we did not mix it right. How should it be mix- 
ed t What proportion of the purest lake sand is to be 
mixed 1 Should any quick lime be mixed with it 1 Is 
there danger of frost injuring it when fully $€t, when 
there is no water upon it 1 Can a cement be made of 
tar and sand, that will resist the water f We labor under 
a great disadvantage in this country, for the want of cel- 
lars. The land is so level that we cannot dig, because we 
cannot drain. I was induced to dig one and a-half feet, 
thinking to stop out the water with water lime, but so far 
it has failed; and several others in this county, prepared 
in the same way last summer, failed. Some find fault 
with the lime, and some think it cannot be done. Have 
any of your subscribers tried it, and how have they suc- 
eeededf Where can the best warranted cement be had? 

A good cellar is everything to the farmer, and any 
methoid to render them water proof, will be valuable 
information to any and all of your subscribers here. A. 
J. KuufKT. Eru, Mich,, Feb. 22, 1849. 

TnmiBg in Green Crops* 

The stage at which orops turned into the soil would 
be of the greatest value as manure, is a point of con- 
siderable importance. Heretofore it has been a com- 
mon opinion that plants prodooed the most beneficial 
results in this respect, when they had attained their 
greatest bulk and weight, and before there had been 
any diminution from drying or ripening. Several ex- 
periments however, seem to show that where a large 
bulk of green vegetable matter is placed in the soil, 
the sap runs into the acetous fermentation-^producing 
ao acid injurious to growing crops. 

Ahdeew Nichols,, of Danvers, Mass., states to the 
oflloers of the Essex County Ag. Society, that he cut 
a orop of oom fodder in the month of September, and 
had it carefully buried in the soil by the plow. The re- 
solt, he says, ''was no benefit to the land, the loss of the 
crop plowed in, and half the erop of com planted thereon 
the ipeeaediag vear." He aoeonrts for these facts 



on the following theory: *' The stalks had fermeated, 
and been converted chiefly into alcohol and vinegar— 
the former flying off by evaporation^ and the latter uni« 
ting with the alkaline or ferruginous earths— forming 
salts less fertilizing perhaps, than their bases, as they 
existed in the soil previous to their uniting with the 
acid." * 

We have heard of similar results from plowing in 
green clover, buckwheat and grass. Hence, better ef- 
fects follow from allowing the crop to become so dry 
before plowing it in, that the acetous fermentation will 
not take place. We U'lieve this is the conclusion now 
held by some of our best farmers who are in the habit 
of plowing in clover. 

Cost of Wire Fence. 

Eds. CuLTivATOa — I thought that it possibly might 
be of service to the farming community, through the 
pages of The Culiwntor, to say a few words on wire 
fence. Much has already been said and done in regard 
to all kinds of fencing : but I think the wire kind is by 
far the cheapest as well as most beautiful. I ran a 
fence, 340 yards, across a 40 acre lot. My object was 
to make a strong, as well as a cheap fence. The wire 
I used was No. 9 and No. 7. No. 10 is too small. 
The fence is five strands high— «ach strand about 10 
inches apart. The fence is five feet high. The ex* 
pense is as follows: 

310 Ih*. wire, Nm. 7 and 9. at 6 cents, §94 80 

fl8 Red Cedar pofle, at lt4 cents, 3 50 

98 do do •mall, at 6| centSj. 1 70 

Tto 3 men 9 days patting: Dp fence, at 60 eta. and found, 

(say 99 cents a-piece,) 4 M 

•3455 
I placed a small post between every two jarge ones. 
The holes in the posts, (5 in each post,) I bored with 
an inch auger. After the wire was put in and tighten- 
ed, I drove a plug in, to prevent the rain from rusting 
the wire. After the fence was up, I took about a pint 
of iatf and with a brush dipped in tar, coated all the 
wire. 

The posts of the fence are 20 feet apart, which I 
find not too much. H. V. L. Port Ptnn, DtL^ 
March, 1849. 

Cost of Fattening Pork in Maseachneetts* 

F. DoDOB, of Danvers, Mass., states that in the 

spring of 1848, he bought from a drove, seven shoats, 

the total weight of which was 926 pounds. The price 

paid lor them was seven cents per pound. They were 

fed an average of 184 days, and their average gain 

was 179 pounds of nett pork. The cost of the food 

they consumed was as follows: 

08 bnshela cora ai 53 cents, 990 04 

90 do do daroaf ed. at 35 cenu, 10 50 

50 do corn at 65 cents, 39 60 

8 do meal, at OS cents, d 90 

•84 94 

Add first cost of pigs, ^ fS 

Making a total cost of, $148 00 

The whole quantity of pork afibrded by the pigs kill- 
ed, was 2178 pounds, which was sold at 6i cents per 
pound, amounting to $141 .67 — leaving a balance against 
the pigs of $7.42. The inference from this statement, 
is that at the above prices of grain, pork could not be 
profitably produced at six and a-half cents per pound. 
But it is suggested that something might be saved by 
breeding the stock, instead of purchasing sheets at seven 
cents per pound, live weight. It is thought, however, 
that the manure afibrded by the hogs, would be of suf- 
ficient value to more than overbalance any deficiency 
which might appear in the account by only crediting 
the pork. 
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• PmOtabto CulliTaUoB. 

The Middlesex (Mass.) Agricultural Society, award- 
ed their first premium on farms to that of Georos 
PiEBCX, of West- Cambridge. This farm consists of 
only forty acres. It is devoted to the cultivation of 
vegetjibles and fruits for the Boston market. In addi- 
tion te the ordinary articles of the kitchen garden, it is 
mentioned that «bout three acres of ground are devoted 
to dandelions f which it is said " afford a rich return 
for the labor and expense of cultivation." A large 
portion df the farm produces three crops in a season — 
*' first, radishes and early peas — second, potatoes and 
cucumbers — and next, celery, cabbages, &c. The fol- 
lowing is the statement of the expenses and the value 
of the produce, as given to the committee who examined 

the farm: 

Hands employed from April to October, at an average of 

•10permouth, $979 00 

Labor paid by the day, 80 80 

Booffdof men at $10 per month, 4S0 00 

Night Mil from ten VMultft^ 90 00 

Haimre fmm one stable in Boston, 400 00 

Teaming the same, 900 00 

Manore from aim stable in Charlestown, the produce of 

44 horses, at $10 per horse, delivered on the farm,. . . . 440 00 
Manure from Porter's stable in Cambridge, 30 cerdi al 

. $S;50percord ....^... 16ff 00 

$S,50r 00 
Proceeds of sales fVom Aforch 9i to September BU, as 
rendered by Ike market men, of whiob a daily aceonat 
is kept, $i|544 70 

$8,0B7 79 
Showing ft balance of $2,037.79 in favor of the farm, 
6kclusive of the crops on the fand on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, which the committee say, are " probably worth 
as much more.'* 

SaccenlM CvltlvvtiMi* 



Em. Coltivatoe — Twenty-nine years ago, my fa- 
ther came to this place and bought 76 acres of land on 
eredit, with not a stick chopped on it. He has cleared 
and fenced about sixty acres with his own hands, and 
has built a good house, barn and out buildings, and 
«leared himself from all incumbrance. 

When I sent for the first Cultivator, my father thought 
1 had better keep my dollar. When the year was out, 
he scud if I sent again ; he wooki send also, and since 
then we have read your valuable paper with interest, 
and I trust with profit. 

Fruit being my fovortte crop, and having a good lo- 
eatieift, I have tried it a little. The last two vears, I 
MltnrcNi Th$ CuHwalor as for as it went, and then I 
got Downtng's Fruits and Frciit Trees of America. I 
have had excellent success ia the raising of trees, shrabs, 
bashes, vines, ke. I have now growing, 47 varieties 
of peaches, 16 of apples, 22 of plums, 7 of eherriee, 
7 of apricots, 3 of quinces, 5 of enrrants, 3 of gooseber- 
ries, 7 of grapes. A good many of tliese varieties are 
OB trial to test their qualities in this climate. The soil 
on which my trees grow is a strong clay loam. I have 
a patch of 90 seedling peach trees, six years old, three 
years in bearing. The fruit has been tried with budded 
peaches from Cleveland, and pronounoed equal in sixe, 
and sQperior in flavor. The eause i suppose, is in the 
•oil. The soil of Cleveland is clear sand, m«.ne is strong 
yellow clay loaia. I intend to settle the question another 
year whether the soil has any effect on the flavor of the 
peach. Downing states that peach trees should be 
shortened-in half of their growth. I only cut about 
one-third, as my trees are very thrifty. If I cut more, 
they make too great a growth of wood. 8ome of them 
have produced limbs five feet long the past season. 

In eoneluaion, I would say that with all ray trees, 
tad boshes and flowers, I can get time to read Tht Cvl- 
tivator. I am frequently asked—" what makes your 
trees so thrifty— how do you keep them so straight ? I 



oaa't make mine grow so I" My anns r ar b, I 
Thb CuLTivAToa. 

In June last, I whitewashed all oar eut hoasea, a»> 
cording .to the receipt in voK ii. p. 291 of The Ca/t^ 
vator* A great many have naked for a rBcei|it, wideb 
I give, at the same time taJting ooeasioa io ramaiiCy 
that if they would take The CiUtivator they would 
all of these things gratis. Seuixn U. Rbbd. Viet 
TntmhuU Co., Ohio, Jan,, 1849. 



Advantages of Raitroadfl to Teamitnk 

There has been boogbt at this plaoa^ by laea fr 
New York and Boston, from Nav. 18, 1848, to Jan. 18| 
1849, two months, 4398 dressed hags, weighing l,13a^ 
622 pounds— making 56 tons, 1,522 lbs., whiob at tka 
average price of $5 per hundred poands, amoanta ta tiha 
sum of $56,966.10. They have also bought 1ft taaa 
of poultry, at seven cents a poand,—- aiaking $3,iO0 
paid for this article. This shows a gross aaMNiat paid 
out in this city, by eastern men, of $59^0^.10, Cot aar* 
tides produced in this county. This arises frcHn allowing 
the railroad to carry freight. l*h«ra h about 300 head 
feeding here for the eastern market. This pork, beef 
and poultiy business will continue to increase from year 
to year — ^there is no knowing to what extent. Joua 
B. Dill, .^ti&iirn, N. T,, Jan., 1849. 



Ii^niatloK Wanted. 



Eds. CuLTrvATOR — l¥e fireqfuently see it stated in 
northern papers that free labor is more profitable than 
slave, and that if southern people were to liberate their 
•laves they would be more prosperous and happy. Aa 
happiness and prosperity are objects which most of oa 
wish to attain. I write to elicit information upon the suIk 
ject, from some of your numerous and intelligent con- 
tributors who use free labor; which would not only be 
acceptable to myself, but to most southern agriculttur- 
ists. I will state my own case, with some inquiriea, 
which I hope will be answered, and such other infor- 
mation may be given on the subject as may suggest it-^ 
self. 

I bold about 1200 acres of land, two-thirds of which 
is cleared and arable, the balance in timber. Aboat 
one-half of the cleared land is in good heart; the other 
quite thin, but affords grazing for sheep. The land in 
well adapted to corn, oats, grass, and with b, favorable 
season, produces good wheat. It is sufficiently unda- 
lating, with upwards of 100 acres of low ^roands, 
most of which is good meadow land. 

I have between 60 and 70 persons to support, most 
of whom are slaves, and about two-thirds of them too 
young to support themselves; consequently, the other 
third has to support them and do all the work4>f the 
farm. My expenses are about $2,000 per year; my in- 
come but little more ; with a great d'eal of trouble, vex- 
ation and solicitude on account of my de|)andanta. For 
my duty, as well as roy inclination and interest, reqmra 
that they should be well clothed and fed, and have proK 
per attendance in sickness, which must aeoeasariiy eans^ 
much trouble and anxiety. 

Now, if it can be proved to me that my condition aa 
well as theirs, is to be benefited by getting rid af 
them, in the name of common sense, I ask who wonld 
hesitate ? Is it not the dictate of wisdom, of interest, 
of every consideration, yes, of humanity itself? Bui 
how is this to be accomplished without greatly diminiali- 
ing my income, which is now scarcely suffioient to sup- 
port a growing family 1 I will not dispose of any of 
roy lands. How am I to obtain labor to keep op about 
15 miles of fencing, and to cultivate or graxe my farm 
to ailvantage ? How many hands would be required I 
Would graaing stock for market, or oheese-makiag ba 
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meat profitable. At what price oould the servioes of 
a northern man be obtained, who onderstands thie ba- 
rinessi to condact it t And what would be the cost of 
the necessary fixtures, house, &o. for a cheese dairy f 
Any^ other information that the subject may suggest 
will be thankfully received. A SovTBxaN£B. Bar- 
howrsviUe, Va., March, 1849. 

Sheep and W<>oK 

These hare been at the lowest ebb for two or threo 
years past. But a change is commencing, and these 
ase baTtng a steady, npright tendency — at least so it 
would seem. 'Some sary it is only a mere 8pasm->-that 
there is no real life in these staples— that they are dead 
—that wool-growing is 1*0 unproikable that it must be 
abandoned— ^r driTcn to those portions of the country 
where wool may be grown at nttle cost. Within the 
mat two years, it is thought that 1,000,000 of sheep 
haye been killed in Vermont for their pelts and tallow. 
Some portions of that wool-growing state are now al- 
most destitute of sheep, and dairies appear in their 
stead. So of the Western Reserve in Ohio. So of 
many other portions of the country. 

Now what is the truth on this subject ? Will some 
ef your subscribers give us their views f Shall I be 
able to determine how to employ a little spare capital 
as a former ? Shall I invest in sheep or in cows I 
and will some one inform me, what the north and east 
are to rely on ? Can northern farmers grow wool pro- 
fitably f-;-Or is there greater profit to be derived from 
dairy products. My opinion is not made up on the sub- 
ject. Certain it is that wool-growing has been profit- 
able. It is equally certain that it has been a poor bu- 
Mnes»— 4md now, another change is taking place. Ma* 
ny a man wishes to know what to do. Wilt some one 
tell us 7 L. B. O. 

lame and Cluuvoal for Potatoes* 

Eds. CuLTrvAToa — I send you the following experi- 
ment, showing the comparative efl*ect of powdered 
charcoal and lime in raising potatoes, &c. 

May 10, 1848 — I planted Early Scarcity potatoes, in 
drills, three feet apart, made with a common plow. I 
scattered a moderate quantity«of well rotted manure in 
all the drills. I then took seven rows for experiment, 
which was as follows: On the 24lh August, I mea- 
sured ofi* 30 feet of each row, parallel to each other, 

and weighed the product of each, which I give below : 
Row. Wtight. 

1. A sprinklin;^ of Ume on the seed, S6} lbs. 

S. No linw or charcoal,. 30 

3. A dreaajng of powdered charcoal, 34 

4. do do 35 

5. do lime, ami 

«. do do '. 3»i 

7. do powdered charcoal, 3S| 

The result shows that charcoal dust, in every case, 
gave a larger yield than lime, but does not prove that 
lime was of any advantage to the crop, although not 
conclusive, as there was but one row without lime or 
charcoal. The experiment does not show any extra- 
ordinary effect of the charcoal } but I am of the opin- 
ion that the effect of this fertiliser will be more en- 
during than any other manure, and on that aoeouat I 
oonsider it valuable. The charcoal I get from a forge 
near by, it being the dust reroainif«g about the coal- 
house. The soil on which the trial was made was a 
sandy loam. All the tubers were sound, altboogh the 
vines were slightly effected with the prevailing disease. 

It is my practice to dig my potatoes early, and if 
possible in good weather, and spread them in a dry, 
cool, and airy outhouse, where they remain until it is 
accessary to protect them from frost, when they are re- 
moved to the cellar. When treated in this manner, I have 
never had any rot in my cellar. Oos of my neighbors 



dug his potatoes about the same time that I did; be had 
no rot in the field, and put them directly into his cellar ia 
good order. Early in January he told me that he had lost 
nearly all, by the dry rot. Many others have lost mors 
or less potatoes by rotting in the cellar. I think my 
way of digging early, and putting into the cellar late, 
after the weather has become cold, wiU ensure their 
safety. John W. Bailet. Plattsburghf N, I'., Feb- 
ruary, 1849. 

Importance of a Good Market* 

To the famer, a good market is next in importance 
to good cultivation, and you nkay think it of sufficient 
importance to your readers to note the change the eon* 
struotion of the New- York and Erie Railroad is now 
making, and destined to eieet, in the kind of ppodoee 
and manner of marketing, for a large portion of this 
State. 

That road was open to Binghamton the fore part ef 
the past winter ; its &nt visible effect upon the price 
and new demand ereated in this section, was noticed by 
a large collection of turkeys, gesse and chickens, made 
by a man from the east, an advance of twenty-Ave ets. 
per pair on turkeys. They were carried some sixty 
miles to Binghamton, and taken through alive. Large 
quantities of Iresh pork have passed bore from Steuben, 
Yates and Ontario counties, for New York by tbat road, 
as also, butter, lard, fcc. Fat cattle have been bought 
in this region, and sent throng on the road. The Hon. 
A. B. Dickinson, of Steuben, ^alene sends thirty head 
each week. Fat sheep are now being eoUeeted near 
here, to be sent by railroad. 

Now all this appears new to at, and we discover that 
our whole system of doing business is to be changed, as 
well our overplus material, as our roate and manner ef 
reaching market. 

Heretofore, about the only articles we seat to the sea 
board, were cattle, mostly lean, drtven over a long road. 
Driving would reduce the flesh, if the cattle were goed 
beef when started. Wheat, butter and wpol, were sent 
only during the season of canal navigation. 

The Erie road will be completed to Elmira in No- 
vember next, and the Chemung road, to Seneca lake, 
which will not only give the southern tier the advanta- 
ges of a new and qtiidc market, but open a new chan- 
nel for the large sur|rius products of the lake eonntry. 

I here predict tbat the city of New York will find, 
when it has this fertile region, the Lake Country in 
Western New York, to supply her market and tables 
during winter, that its capaeity'^to famish, for exceeds 
any section heretofore accessible. 

Heretofore, our fat cattle and sheep, piffs, poultry, 
eggs, fresh butter, frnit, &c., have been low, compared 
with the price in New York. This new avenue to mar- 
ket will equalise prices. In marketing our pork, heavy 
hogs would command the highest price per pound ; now 
the young and light, to consume fresh, are nEiost valua- 
ble, while they cost less; because fed led less grain. 
Heretofore, we have kept our steers three and four 
years— sent them east, where the farmers have fed them 
six to ten months, and realised, by being near market, 
as mueh as we. After this, we shall put 00 the flesh 
ourselves, and realise more nearly the city price. 

This road will open a fine field for those disposed to 
cultivate fruit for market. *The soil and climate about 
these lakes, will onqoestionably produce as fine, if not 
better fruit, than any other part of the state. It Is al- 
so less liable to be cut off" by frost. Much farming 
land has changed hands at an advanced price, during 
this winter, within eight or ten miles of this new tho- 
roughfare. These improvements will enhance the va- 
lue of the land through which they pass, for capita] 
must pay a higher per oentage in the interior, at present 
prioeSf than near the eity. 
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Before the Erie caaal was built, the farmers east, de- 
pended apon selling rye and corn, and feared the intro- 
dnction of western wheat would ruin them ; but instead 
of being injured, they bought their own bread, and made 
more money than before by selling beef, butter, eggs, 
&c. £. C. Fbost. Sentca Lake Highland Nurterietj 
Catharine, March, 1849. 

Weaning Calves* 

Eds. Cultivator — The practice of weaning calres, 
which has been handed down from time immemorial, 
by separating them from their mothers, is almost inva- 
riably attended with a vast deal of bellowing^ by both 
cow and calf; and not unfreqnently it is the case, that 
calves, in a very thrifty condition, when taken from the 
eow, refuse to eat a morsel of grass,— but keep up an 
incessant bellowing, and continue to pine away until 
they can scarcely make a loud noise, or move about. 
I have seen calves, many times, taken from their mo- 
thers in full flesh, and growing rapidly, and immedi- 
ately stop growing, become poor, and very much emo- 
ciatedf simply because the proper course is not pur* 
sued, with regard to so important a branch of cattle 
husbandry. 

If such a course of management were denounced as 
not only unwUe, but exceedingly detrimental to young 
animals, ** and a» a relie of barharUmf** it might be 
done, in our humble opinion, without any apprehen- 
sions of incurring the o<Jium of a calumniator. Such a 
course appears, upon reflection, contrary to the dictates 
6( nature and of reason. And besides all this, who, 
that possesses any sympathy — any of the tender feelings 
of humanity, toward the brute creation— can listen to 
such mournful looing, as is generally heard from calves, 
and remain unmoved? Should I raise a thousand 
calves, I never would resort, save through dire neces- 
sity, to the practice which is generally adopted, of 
weaning them by separating them from their mothers ; 
for it is not only tnAaman, but most mieerable economy. 

When calves have arrived at an age suitable for 
weaning, it is taken for granted, that they are then in 
a growing and thrifty condition; and it is, or ought to 
be, the desire of every one who raises stock, to keep 
his young animals advancing : for it requires one-third 
more feed to regain a pound of flesh, which an animal 
has lost, than would have done to produce that flesh, 
providing it had never been suffered to grow poor. 

The mode of weaning calves, which I would advo- 
cate SB being the most proper, the best and economical, 
and which I have practiced for two years past, with 
perfect success, I shall give in a few words ;— and let 
those farmers who have been in the habit of separa- 
ting their calves from their mothers, for the purpose of 
weaning them, try the experiment, the ensuing season, 
with one calf, and then cast the arguments, for and 
against such a course, into the balance of *' coTnmon 
senMe," and see which will preponderate. 

After the calves have sucked about six weeks, I keep 
them, if possible, in fresh and tender pasture, and di- 
minish from day to day, their usual allowance. By pur- 
suing this course for one week, the calf will learn to eat 
grass enough to supply the place of milk which has been 
withheld. During the next week, i let him have a cer- 
tain allowance, once in two days. The next week, once 
in three days. I then put on them a leather halter, 
with eight or ten tenpenny nails, with sharp points, dri- 
ven through the nose piece, pointing outwards from the 
nose of the calf. The inside of the nose piece should 
have a piece of thin leather sowed to it, covering the 
heads of the nails, in order to prevent their hurting the 
calf's nose. 

The calf is then turned into the same fleld with its 
mother; — and as we naturally suppose, it makes every 



efTort to suck. But the cow feeling the prick of the 
nails against her udder, quickly whirls about, and re- 
pels the little fellow. After a few nnsuccessfbl at- 
tempts*, it will "give up the ehaee,*' and feed quietly 
by the side of its mother. 

This practice with regard to weaning calves, posses- 
ses several commendable advantages when compared 
with the common practice of separating them from the 
cows. 

When calves are weaned by the side of their mothers 
they are always more docile and tame>— they learn to 
feed sooner — they learn to be driven sooner — they thrive 
much better — ^they do not utter such pitiful moanings, 
as when alone ; — and by the side of their mothers, they 
pass their time in quiet rumination and rest. 

Calves always need, and ehould have the best pastore 
which the farm affords. But it not unfreqnently occurs, 
that the field which we would appropriate to the calvesi 
contains twice as much feed as is needful for them. 
Now, if the calves are weaned by the side of their mo- 
thers, the cows are allowed to go into the same field; 
and eat the grass which, under other circumstanoes, 
would have been of no profit, save as a fertiliser of the 
soil. 

Another consideration worthy of notice is, when 
calves are weaned by separating them from their mo> 
thers, special care must be taken to keep them sepa- 
rated during the winter ; and many times it becomes 
necessary to make an extra yard and an extra shod; 
whereas, if they had been Weaned, after the mode re- 
commended, they might be allowed to remain in the 
same enclosure, during the day — ^but at night, should 
be stabled. 

Farmers, who raise but a few head of cattle, as in 
the case with myself, experience great inconvenienoe, 
by being obliged to keep their cows and calves sepa- 
rate when they turn them from their stalls to go to 
water, or to exercise. 

I have practiced weaning calves with the halter, fisr 
two seasons past, with perfect 9ucceu ; and althou^ 
my calves, both seasons, lost the halter from their head, 
before they had worn it a week, they never, after the 
first day when they were turned together, made any at- 
tempts to suck. 

Perhaps some may tllink, as I at first did, that s&w- 
gle nails in the nose piece, would subserve a better pur- 
pose than ten'penny nails — ^but they are too ehort, I 
have tried both kinds; and I find that long nails onif 
will answer a good purpose. S. Edwaeds Todd. 
Lake Ridge, Tompkint Co., N. F., March, 1849. 



Potatoes Exhaust the Soil. 



Eds. CvLTivAToa — I was taught when a boy that 
potatoes were not an exhausting crop, drawing but lit- 
tle strength from the ground. I have always taken this 
for granted, and I have made no experiment on the sub- 
ject ; more than to satisfy myself that they would not soe- 
ceed well a second year on the same ground. If you 
should conclude that I have been indiscreet in taking 
any thing for granted and passing on forty years with- 
out examination, I could not find much fault with your 
conclusion. But to the subject. In the summer of 
1847, a neighboring farmer requested me to go into hie 
lot and look at his clover. On reaching his lot, lie 
showed me a field of clover, one part of which a^as of 
a vigorous growth, while the other part was small — not 
more than half, if more than a third as large as tKe 
other, and the line distinctly marked throuprh the lot. 
The clover was sown with oats the previous year. The 
year before that, ray friend informed me, that the part 
of the field where the clover was be^t, was planted 
with com; while the other part was devoted to pota- 
toes. The whole, he said, was manured and cultiva* 
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ted jast alike, and the clorer was sown on all at the 
tame time and from the same parcel of seed. Here 
was a thing so different from all my former notions, 
that I began to think I had; all my lifei been laboring 
wider a mistake. 

I had several times had corn on a part of the field 
and potatoes on the other part ; and had noticed that 
the sabseqnent grass crop was much the best where the 
oorn had grown ; but so deep was the impression that 
oom was a greater exhauster than potatoes, that I at- 
tributed the difference in the grass to other caoses. At 
the time my attention was turned to my neighbor's clo- 
Ter, I had a piece of ground, which was seeded with 
grass, the previous summer with oats, after a crop of 
potatoes. The ground was well manured for the pota- 
toes, and had previously borne large grass crops. 1 
was much disappointed with the grass crop on this piece, 
and after mowing a very light crop two seasons, I last 
Bummer, turned in the sward and sowed grass seed — 
whether this will improve the crop of gprass remains to 
be seen. Will some of your correspondents, who have 
made observations, enlighten us on this subjectt R. R. 
P. Manchtsttr, C t., Feb. 15, 184 9. 

Draining Land* 

Eds. Cvltivatob — I have received many letters of 
late, making inquiries respecting draining. The fol- 
lowing are generally the questions: — Ist. How far do 
yoQ put your drains apart, and how deep ? 2d. Where 
ean tile be got, and at-what price per 1000 or rod ? — 
I>o they not break with frost 1 

In answer to the first question, no man can tell how 
deep or how far apart the drains ought to be, until he 
has made some on his farm, and then experience alone 
must direct him. It is of no use to go deeper than the 
water lies, if that is deep enough to prevent horses or 
eattle from breaking the tiles. I think they should ne- 
Ter be less than twenty inches deep, — mine are 2\ ft. 
deep. The distance apart must be determined by the 
subsoil ; if porous, they will admit of a greater dis- 
tance apart than if a stiff clay, unless there should be 
ffravel under the subsoil ; but the true way to lay out 
drains, is to lay them out as though the labor was cost- 
ing nothing, because there is no danger of over drain- 
ing; and no man after draining a field, and seeing that 
part of it has not got drains enough, can r€9Ut putting 
in more ;. and this is always done at more expense, and 
is seldom done as perfectly, at if done at first. / tpeak 
from exptrienci. 

In answer to the 2d inquiry, tiles can be got of Ben- 
jamin F. Whartenbury, Waterloo, Seneca Co. Three- 
inch tiles cost $10 per 1000, and 13 tiles will make a 
rod. Mr. Delafield, of Oaklands Farm, near Geneva, 
has imported a tile machine, by which we expect to 
get them still lower. 

3d. They never break by frost if they are thorough* 
ly burned, but for the lower ends of drains those that 
are hard burnt should be selected. 

I think the following are all the directions that can 
be given on paper about draining. 1st. To be sure to 
make a good outlet for your drains; without that, a 
great deal of labor will be lost. lu the next place, if 
possible, reach the fountain head. The water almost 
always rises near or at the highest part of the field. 
Early in the spring is the best time to stake out drains. 
Another thing very important is, to have tiles large 
enough for the main drains. I have one main drain laid 
with six-inch tiles, and a part with 2 six-inch tiles, and 
I find I shall have a part of it to take up, and lay fur- 
ther with double tiles. Some of the other drains that 
run into the main drain, which I may call sub-mains, 
may often require large tiles or double small tiles. I 
advise to do draining perfectly where needed. It will 
pay almost any expense. 



I have put in 5000 tiles this spring, and will have in 
5000 more by 1st May. My expense now is, digging 
2i feet drains, 15 cents per rod, tiles 13 cents per rod. 

I find men can make better wages at my drams than 
at the public work. I can get them dug to any extent 
for 15 cents per rod, without board. I like to have 
them dug as narrow as they can be done, except some 
main or sub-main drains, in which I may lay double tiles. 
John Johnston. Near Geneva , April 7, 1849. 



Information Wanted. 



Eds. Citltivatob — I should like to learn something 
respecting the character of that portion of country ly- 
ing between the Blue Ridge and Alleghany mountains, 
in Virginia. Whether the country is generally level or 
hilly, and if it is well adapted to the raising of cattle ^ 
and if good farms of 150 to 200 acres, can be bought 
for reasonable sums. I have heard many conflicting 
reports about that country, and should like to hear its 
true character. Perhaps some of your subscribers from 
Pendleton, Bath, Rockbridge, and Greenbrier counties, 
will give information through the columns of TKe Cn^ 
ftvaior respecting those connties. I should like, also, 
to obtain similar information in regard to the southern 
part of Kentucky. A SuBscninsn. Perry, N, F., 
Marek 16, 1849. 

Wool-Growing in Sonth Carolina* 

Eds. Cultivatob — Hating some thought of going 
into the wool-growing business, I now take the liberty 
of asking some questions about sheep-farming, which I 
hope will be answered. I know nothing of the busi- 
ness, as my questions will evince ; but hope the desired 
information will be none the less freely communicated 
on that account. 

What is the averaige cost of good Merino sheep, and 
what is the annnal income per bead ? Or what is the 
common calculation among northern farmers on these 
two points 1 Are the sheep kept all the time in pas- 
ture, or are they turned into the woods or uaenoiosed 
mountains part of the time ? There u a common belief 
here that sheep will not do well kept in the plantation, 
and farmers therefore, turn them into the woods in the 
summer. Does confining sheep to a particular plaoe, 
cause them to be unhealthy, or are thev so because the 
pasture gives out, and the sheep dwindle from starva- 
tion f In other words, will a sheep keep healthy a 
whole year on the same acre of land, provided it has 
plenty that is good and wholesome to eat and to 
drink? 

How many months have the sheep to be fed, and how 
many can they live on pasture? Are they fed on grain, 
and if so, what kind, and how much ? It is a common 
opinion here, that grain, particularly Indian corn, makes 
sheep shed their wool. Is this true ? or do our sheep 
shed their wool from being fed freely on grain, imme- 
diately after they have been nearly famished by neglect? 
Most animals shed when thriving rapidly. On this ac- 
count, as well as to make the wool grow as even as 
possible, is it not important that sheep be kept as uni- 
formly as possible, so as to keep them always, as near- 
ly as may be, in the same condition ? How many sheep 
can one hand attend during the winter, and what would 
the manure of a hundred sheep be worth a month, if 
well littered? 

What kind of sheep are considered most profitable ? 
Wliat kind or kinds of grass make the best sheep pas- 
ture, and what the best hay for sheep ? If sheep are 
sent into the mountains with a shepherd, what is his 
wages, and how many sheep can he attend ? ^ How of- 
ten should sheep have salt in the summer time, and 
how often in winter ? Don't sheep, like all other ani- 
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mals, pay better when wttiftd and well cared for, than 
by the reverse poUoy 1 

I am aware that the answers to many of the ahoTe 
questions, depend mach upon contingences and circum- 
stances. What I seek, is such information as will ena- 
ble me to understand the general philosophy of wool 
growing, and enable me to make calculations approxi- 
mating the truth before I eommence. And all such, 
whether from you or others, will be thankfully re- 
ceived. C. OretnvUU C. H.f 8<nUh Carolina, March 
2, 1849. 

Our correspondent will find much information in re- 
liant to the subjects of his inquiries, in Mr. Pxttibone's 
<K>mmunication, published in our April number. We 
should be pleased to receive further remarks from those 
who are or have been engaged in sheep-husbandry. £i>s. 

StalUfeeding Cattle in Tirgtnia. 

Em. CuLTivAToa — ^The farmers of our county hare 
in the last three years, commenced feeding cattle for 
the winter and spring markets, and our success so far 
is very flattering. Oor sales this year range from $7 to 
$8.25 per hundred ; and notwithstanding the very high 
prices paid for stock last fall, we have sold in this way, 
our grain at high prices, and been paid well for the 
trouble of feeding. I suppose about 1200 head were 
fed this winter within 10 miles of Charlottesville, and 
I have but little doubt, with a good corn crop, the num- 
ber will be doubled next ^ar. Most of these cattle 
Are fed in close houses, and the greatest attention' is 
paid to making and saving manure. Under tliis system 
—and dispensing with the tobacco crop, we hope in a 
few years to bring our lands to their original degree of 
fertility, and make Albermarle what nature intended 
her to be, the garden-spot of Virginia. R. W. N. No- 
lAND. Mbermark Co., Va., March 24, 1849. 

▼alvalile Eaaay. 

The Agricultural Society of Maryland, has lately 
awarded a prize to Thomas S. Plbasants, Esq., of 
Petersburg, Va., for the best essay on the means for 
preventing the destruction of various erops, by birds, 
insects, lico. We have read this essay with much inte- 
rest. Though brief, it contains many valuable obser- 
vations, deserving the attention of farmers. Mr. P. 
takes the ground that insects are the enemies from 
which farmers suffer the greatest loss ; and that the best 
means of preventing the ravages of many of these, is 
the protection of birdt. He observes that ** birds 
should be regarded as friends and not as enemies," and 
that *' the indiscriminate massacre to which they are 
subjected cannot be too severely reprobated. If there 
are any exceptions, it is only in the ease of hawks and 
owls, which not only prey upon other birds of inferior 
strength and activity, but are particularly destructive 
to domestic fowls. ..Though they sometimes feed on 
moles and mice, and even snakes, yet on the whole, no 
defence can l>e offered in their behalf." 

Dettruction of JMe«.-^Mr. P. states that he '' has 
the authority of a highly respectable neighbor for stating 
that be has nearly destroyed the moles in the grounds 
around his house by occasionally dropping in their tracks 
bread pills containing a small quantity of arsenic — say a 
fourth or a half a grain to each hill. The Palma Christi 
bean also causes them to disappear ; but whether they are 
repelled by its odor, or, which is more probable, whe- 
ther they are destroyed by the coating of the s^ed, 
which is said to be poisonous, is not certainly known.'' 

Indian Com in Bngland* 

Much has been said and great expectations excited in 
regard to the export of Indian corn and meal from this 
country to Britain. The favor with which the article 



has been received in the markets of that country, has 
been various, owing to the condition in which it has ar* 
rived there. Large quantities were at first sent over 
in bulk without any preparation by artificial drj'ing. A 
large proportion of this was much injured by fermenta- 
tion. Those acquainted with the transportation of In* 
dian corn, know how difficult it is to bring it in its natu* 
ral state, from the interior of our own country to the 
sea-board, without its heating and becoming musty and 
S(»ur. The external coating of the grain, readily ad- 
mits the absorption of moisture, which is soon followed 
by more or less decomposition. 

To remedy these difficulties, kiln-drying, oo various 
plans, was resorted to. Large quantities of meal from 
kiln-dried corn, have been exported, fiut this, in ma- 
ny instances, has not proved well. It has been injured 
in drying — has in some instances been bttmt, and a por- 
tion of its nutritive properties destroyed. 

For these reasons, the use of the article in England, 
either as food for man or beast, has been oomparative- 
ly limited. 

At a late meeting of the Council of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Sovietyj this subject was spoken of by Mr. 
Keene. He advocated the culture in the southern comi- 
ties of England, of a new and early variety of ladiaa 
corn, calleid " th^ Forty-day Maize," from its begin- 
ning to show its flower in about forty da^'s from the 
time of planting. In the course of his remarks, Mr. K. 
lUluded to the opposition of the laboring classes of Eng- 
land, to the use of Indian corn, which he thought w an 
owing to the inferior quality of the grain. He had, he 
said, sought in vain in the London market for even a nao- 
derately fair sample of Indian com flour. " It is nil 
stoved and high-dried, to enable it to bear the voyage, 
and the ^ life' is taken out of it, rendering it almost in- 
sensible to the action of yeast, and so charred, aa it 
were, by the drying process, that it remains gritty and 
hard, resisting every kind of cooking, more particular^ 
baking." 

We should like to know what success has attended the 
export of com or meal prepared on Mr. Staflbrd's plan 
of steam-drying. We have been inclined to belie Fe 
that this process would obviate some of the objeetioiis 
above mentioned, and that it m'ould accomplish the ob- 
ject of drying sufficiently for safe transportation, with- 
out injuriously affecting the grain. We have used men! 
which had passed through this process, and waa more 
than a year old, which was nearly as good for all oulina- 
ly purposes, as any meal we ever saw. The '' life" is 
not *' taken out of it," as is proved by the fact that 
grain which has been through the maohine, will vege- 
tate as well as that which has not. 



Fence lor Groands liable to be Flooded. 



Mr. Georok Myers, of Upper Sandusky, Ohio, send* 
us the following description of a *' flood fence," said to 
have been invented and patented by Wm. Mii-uta, of 
Pennsylvania: 

Take two posts, 7 inches square and 5^ (I. in length, 
sink them 3 feet in the ground, (leaving 2\ feet above 
ground,) we4ge them firmly in with stones alone. In the 
side of each post, and 3 inches from the ground, a trian- 
gular mortise must be sunk, 2 inches in depth, 4 inches 
high and 5 inches wide. A shallow notch in the shape 
of a y most be cut in the tops of the posts. A rail 
corresponding at the ends with the shape of this notch, 
is to be laid on the tops of the po&ts. The lower rail is 
then to be fitted in the triangular mortoise cut in the side 
of the posts. This is to be done by making the ends of 
that rail round, like to gudgeons, which are to be inserted 
into the mortise, each gudgeon about 2i inches in dia« 
meter, and of any length that may please. This done, the 
frame of the fence is complete and ready for the boards to 
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be nailed op and down en the two rails. The boards 
should be about Ibnr feet long, and nailed on that side of 
tbe rails against which the water is likely to flow. • 

This being finished, the fenoe is also finished, and the 
benefit oi it is this: When the flood strikes against it, 
even at a moderate height, the round gudgeons of the 
lower rail will slide np the sloping sides of the mortise in 
which they lie, and the upper rail will, in like manner, 
rise out of the notohes on top of the posts, and the en- 
tire pannel fall flat upon the ground, secured and rest- 
ing on the gudgeons of the lower rail, until the swollen 
stream has spent its force and flowed over it. When the 
■well of water has subsided, all that is to be done to 
restore the enclosure, is to lift up the fallen paonels, 
which will easily turn on the gudgeons as an axle, and 
the fenee will be again as perfect and firm as when first 
erected. 

▲ new variety of Potato from South America. 

A friend of mine received three potatoes from 
Bogota, in New Orenada, last April. He planted them 
oo the 27th of that month. The season proved rather 
too short for them, since, on the occurrence of our first 
autumnal frost, Sept. 27th, they were perfectly green, 
and covered with bright blue flowers. They were dug 
by my own hand, about the 10th of October. They 
presented a heavy foliage, and exhibited a length and 
strength of roots, and number of stolons without a pa- 
rallel in my experience.^ <The tubers were very nume- 
nms, about eighty in each hill, mostly rery small, many 
oi them not larger than hazle nuts, and apparently as 
hardy as the roots of a Shrub Oak, 

My friend planted them in a moist, rich clay soil, in 
his garden. I think they would have ripened better in 
dryer and poorer soil. I look upon them as a valuable 
ao«pusition, not only beeause I hope they will gradually 
accomnoodate themselves to our soils and seasons, but 
also, and much more, because their seeds aflbrd a pro- 
mising source, whence we may hope to derive new and 
strong varieties of valuable potatoes for general ouhi* 
▼ation. They aflbrded twenty-five ripe balls last year, 
each ball yielding about one hundred good seeds. 

The friend who sent these potatoes from South Ame- 
rica, said nothing about the character of them as culti- 
vated tlure. As cultivated hen, they are uneatable, 
and would seem to answer tu the description of the wild 
potato, as noticed in books. 

Both the lubers and the seed of this new variety will 
be planted with care the ensuing season. C. £. O. 
Utica, Jan. 1840. . 

irew*York and Ohio Stock. 



Nbw-Yomc vs. Ohio. — ^A paragraph has been pub- 
lished in several of the Ohio papers, under the head of 
" superiority of Ohio stock,'' stating that the cow whieh 
took "the first premium" at the New- York State 
Show, was purchased by a citizen of Ohio, and was 
oflered at two county shows in that state, and " failed 
to take the premium." Now we do not know what 
cow was alluded to, but there is no evidence that she 
was considered the best oflered at the last N. Y. state 
exhibition. The article conveys a wrong idea. The 
premiums on cows at Bufiaio, were oflered and paid 
under tix difierent classes. Those for the first four on 
the list, viz., Dnrhams, Horefords, Devons, and Ayr- 
shires, were of equal asKwnf— $25 for each of first 
premiums; the other two, for '' native or mixed breeds," 
and for the " best milch cow," were $20 each. These 
were exclusive of premiums oflered on fttt cows. From 
this it will be seen that no one cow could be properly 
said to have taken ** the first premium ," without spe- 
cifying the class to which she belonged, inasmuch as 
there were tix first premiums. 
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CoMMiTNicATiONS havc bccn received, since our last, 
from Wm. Carter. A Practical Farmer, Agricola, H. 
V. L., David l^ll,' J. C. J., Sam'l. James, S.O. Cross, 
L. G. Bingham, O. F. M., John Johnston, R. H. Drake, 
E. Halley, S. W. Jofinson, I. Hildreth, Wm. Bacon. 

Books, Pamphlbts, Sec., have been received, since 
our last, as follows:— 'Report of the Com. of Ways and 
Means, on duties on imports, from Hon. £. B. Holmes, 
M. C. — Elder's Cottage Garden of America, from the 
publishers, Moss & Bbotheb, Philade!phia.--SDion8 ot 
the Geneting and Bohanon apples, from Lewis San- 
ders, Esq., Kentucky. — Seeds of the *' Hoo-Sung," 
from H. Wendell, M. D. — ^Report of the Commission- 
ers of the General Land Oflloe for 1849, from the Com- 
missioner, Hon. R. M. Young. 

AgeI CULTURAL ScMOOL AND ExPEBIMEKTAL FaRM. 

— ^We mentioned in our last that a bill had been intro- 
duced into the Legislature of this State, providing foi 
the establishment of an Agricultural School and Expe 
rimental Farm. We are sorry to say that this bill did 
not pass the Senate. Subsequently, however, Mr 
Crisfell, as chairman of the Committee on Agricul 
ture for the Assembly, submitted a report in reference 
to this subject, to which was appended the following 
resolution, which was passed by both branches of th« 
Legislature: 

ketolved, (if the Senate concur,) That a board of 
eight commissioners, (one from each judicial district,) 
be appointed by the Gk>vemor, whose duty it shall be to 
meet at the city of Albany on the 16tfa day of May 
next, to mature a plan for tbe establishment of an Ag- 
ricultural College and Experimental Farm, and prepare 
a statement of the probable expense of such an institu- 
tion, and a, detailed account of the course of studies 
and plan of operations recommended, to be delivered to 
the Governor on or before the first day of September 
next, to be by him submitted to the Legislature at its 
next session. 

Under this resolution, the Crovemor has appointed the 
following gentlemen, to constitute the Board: 

Joseph Blunt, New- York, 1st District. 

A. J. Downing, Orange county, 2d District. 

John P. Beekman, Columbia co., Sd Distriot. 

Samuel Cheevek, Saratoga co., 4th Distriet. 

Edmund Ktrbt, Jefferson co., 5(h District. 

Adrian Lott, Chenango co., 0th District. 

Jas. S. Wadsworth, Livingston co., 7th Distriet. 

Wm. RisLET, Chautauque co., Sth Distriet. 

Cost of a Lime-Kiln. — " A Subscriber " at Rut- 
land, Vt., wishes to know what is the expense of putting 
up a lime-kiln; the kind of stone roost proper for build- 
ing it; the cost of filling; the kind of limestone which 
makes the best lime, the quantity of wood, and the la- 
bor required in burning, &c. We shall feel obliged 
if any of our correspondents will give the information. 

The Home Department. — A bill for the establish- 
ment of a new department with this title, passed both 
houses uf Congress at its last session. The department 
has been duly organised, and Hon. Thos. Ewino, of 
Ohio, appointed secretary. We have not yet seen tiie 
bill, but we understand that the Home Depnrtmcnt is 
to have the care of all matters relating to pensions, pa- 
tents, public lands, Indian aflairs and the census, and 
that the Secretary of this Department is to conduct 
such correspondence at home and abroad as shall tend 
to promote the improvement of asrricnlturp, &c. We 
think this Department, under judicions mnnarrcmenf. 
will be of great importance to tbe industrial interesrts 
of the country. 
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The Oretlock Potato — We are indebted to Hon. A. 
Foots, of W'mstown, Mass., for a barrel of his new va* 
riety of potato, calied the Greylock, They are well sha- 
ped and of good sice. We have tried some for the table, 
and though they were evidently injured by exposure to 
the air, they were nearly equal to any other with which 
"we are acquainted. We shall have them planted in such 
a way as to give them a fair trial. Mr. F. gives us the 
following account of their origin and habit of growth : 
— " It is an accidental crost between the Carter and 
Mercer, — taking the complexion of its skin from the 
dark color of the Mercer, and that of its JU$h from the 
tohiteneMt of the Carter. It is a vigorous grower, pro- 
duces as well as the Peach Blow, [Western Red] and 
in texture and flavor is not excelled, in my opinion, by 
any known variety. Side by side, the last season, the 
tops of my Peach Blows were badly blighted, while 
those of my Greylocks remained in all their freshness. 
Time of ripening somewhat early, but not so early as 
that of the Mercer. Like all the finer varieties, it is 
subject (here,) to the ' potato disease,' but in a less de- 
gree than either of its parent varieties. Its origin is 
dated back four years." 

Early Potatoes. — ^We have received from J. W. 
Wheeler, Esq., of Hyde Park, a sample of the Kemp 
variety of potatoes. We saw this kind growing on Mr. 
W.'s farm last summer, and were much pleased with 
its appearance. They are very early, being ten days 
earlier than the Mercers, and very vigorous growers. 
Mr. W. has raised this variety for two years, and has 
never seen a rotten one among them. Mr. Wheeler 
will please accept our thanks for the donation. 

FiKB Buios. — ^During a late visit at Bridgport, Ct., 
we were much interested with the handsome collection 
of choice birds, of various species, belonging to Mr. 
Gideon Thompson, of that place. He has the Chi- 
nese golden pheasant, the silver, and the English phea- 
sant, prairie hens, wild geese and swans. He has been 
very successful in breeding the pheasants, for several 
years, and furpishes some interesting facts in regard to 
their habits. He informs us that the golden pheasant 
lays when one year old — usually about twelve eggs — 
and sits twenty-one days. The male acquires its full 
plumage in two years. The silver pheasant lays when 
two years old — lays the same namber of eggs, and sits 
the same length of time as the former, and the male is 
the same time in acquiring full plumage. The English 
pheasant lays at one year old— from twelve to twenty- 
five eggs — sits twenty 'tix days, and the male gets its 
full plumage during the first year. Mr. T. finds it ve- 
ry easy to domesticate the golden and silver pheasants ; 
and they appear to be perfectly contented in his yards. 
The English pheasant, on the contrary, is restless, and 
always manifests a desire to return to a wild state. He 
has succeeded in crossing the English pheasant and the 
common fowl, but has never obtained any produce from 
the hybrid stock. He has never obtained a cross be- 
tween either the golden or the silver pheasant, and the 
common fowl. The pheasants make their nests in the 
sheds or houses where they roost. Mr. T. takes all 
their eggs away as fast as laid, and uses those of Ban- 
tam fowls for nest-eggs. The males of all the phea- 
sant tribe are very l^autifal, but the golden is one of 
the most splendid of all birds. 

The prairie hens before spoken of, have not yet bred. 

Mr. T. has kept wild geese for several years, - and 
has bred hundreds; but he states that until this year, 
he never had one lay before it was four years old. One 
has this spring, laid, that is but three years old. 

The swans are of the mute species, (Cygnut olor,) 
are majestic birds, but have never bred. 

Tliese rare birds, with choice kinds of domestic 
fowls, African and Chinese geese, and several beautiful 



deeri not only promote the pleasure of the liberal own* 
er, bat being at all times to be seen, are ol^ects of co* 
riosity to the public, and are really ornamental to tlM 

Old Cheese. — By the politeness of £. P. Prbntics, 
Esq., we have received a sample of cheese, twelva 
yean old. This cheese was made in Otsego county in 
1837, and has been kept in a tin case which wholly ex- 
cluded the air. It was perfectly sound when taken out^ 
a few weeks since, and is equal, in all the qualities 
which constitute excellence in " old cheese " to may 
we have ever Been% 

Cleaning Cider Barrels.— -A correspondent (B. 
C. M.) at Sangerfield, N. Y., writes — '* In rinsing ooC 
cider barrels and other casks, put in two or three trniee 
chains. Shake them well and you will soon have a 
clean cask." 

Farmers Clubs. — We understand that an '*' Agncol- 
tural and Mechanieut Club" has been formed in the 
town of Auburn, the object of which is the free discus- 
sion of all subjects pertaining to the interests of me- 
chanics and agriculturists. The officers are John 
Gaylord, Presidenc; Wm. Woods, Vice President; C. 
Ferris, Secretary ; Joseph Swift, Treasurer. The as- 
sociation is considered an auxiliary to the Cayuga Co. 
Agricultural Society. 

Self-Actino Cheese Press. — It will be seen by an 
advertisement in this paper, that our agent at West 
Milton, Saratoga Co., has the pfttent-right of this press 
for several counties, and is prepared to furnish presses, 
or to dispose of the patent for certain districts. This 
press is a favorite one in some parts of the countiy, 
and is well worthy the attention of cheese-makers. 

The *' Double acting Rotary Churn " is adver- 
tised in this number. We have received one of the 
cburns, and will speak of its performances when we 
have had an opportunity to test it. 

Black Hawk.— The advertisement of Messrs. Hiu., 
in reference to this horse, will be found in our present 
number. He has always been held in high estimatioii 
by connoisseurs in horse-flesh ; but the high prices rea- 
dily commanded by his progeny, as they arrive at an 
age to show their superior properties, aflbrd the best 
evidence of his great value. 

Morse's 6rev.— It will he seen by reference to the 
advertisemsnt of this horse, that he is still at his old 
stand. His stock is well known and esteemed in this 
vicinity, as good roadsters and fast travelers. 

Imported Horse Leopard. — A notice of this horae 
was given in this paper for February. A more fiiU de- 
scription will be found in our advertising columns lor 
the present month. 

Beans as Food for Animals. — Chemical analysis 
demonstrates that beans and peas are rich i*t nitrogen, 
or nitrogenous compounds; hence it is inferred that thej 
would form a valuable food for laboring animals — the 
nitrogen supplying the waste of muscular tissue. But 
some trials winch have been made show that they are 
valuable for animals in other respects. Beans are ex- 
cellent for fattening sheep, and peas are highly prized 
for fattening hogs. Beans are not usually relished by 
hogs; but we have heard of their being ground and the 
meal being mixed with potatoes and fed to them, with 
good results. Bean meal has also been given to eowb. 
The writer was acquainted with a farmer in Maine, se- 
veral years since, who was somewhat noted for the ge- 
neral excellence of his milch oows, and who made it n 
rule to feed his cows with about a quart of bean niooJ, 
each, for two or three weeks before ami after calving. 
The cows appeared to be very fond of it, and the far- 
mer thought it was the best food for the combined ob- 
jects of imparting strength, and produring a goo<l flow 
of milk that could be used. A writer in the Afa^e 
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Plowman, states that he has lately been feeding a milch 
eow with bean meal with good effects. We hope ex- 
periments will be made in sach a manner as to test its 
TaKie, compared with meal from Indian corn. Mere 
eoujeettiri, without actual trial, is worth bot little. 

9^ Cautiom.— L. E. Whit*.— The pablio are can- 
tioned against paying L. £. Whits for The Cuititator, 
as he has not been authorised to receire subscriptions 
for the last two years, and never paid for those he was 
authorised to receive the year previous. 

BlTFEftENT GBOPS IN ALTKKNATS BOWS. — ^J. O. 

Chadsby, of Wickford, R. I., made an experiment last 
year in relation to the cultivation of onions and carrots 
in alternate rows. The result was, that a piece plant- 
ed with onions, in rows one foot apart, produced 507 
bushels per acre; and the piece planted with carrots 
and onions in alternate rows, at the same distances as 
on the other lot, gave 3S0 bushels of onions, and 774^ 
bushels of carrots per acre. The value of the crop on 
the first-mentioned lot, was $202.80 ; manure and ex- 
pense of cultivation, $93.10; giving a nett profit of 
$109.10 per acre. The piece plant^ with onions and 
carrots together, gave an aggregate value of $306.80 
per acre> manure and expense of ouItiTation, $117.69; 
leaving a nett profit of $189.21. Part of the onions 
were sold at fifty cents, and the remainder at forty cents 
per bushel. The carrots sold mostly in the field, at 
twenty cents per bushel. ..The advantage of cultivating 
the earrots and onions together, is thought to be owing 
to the more ready admission of the sun's rays. The 
onions are sown six weeks before the carrots, and they 
mature and are taken off before the carrots shade the 
ground — ^the latter making their greatest growth in the 
last half of September, and through Qctober. 

Dissolving Bonbs by Stxam.— A statement has 
lately been made to the Highland Agricultural society, 
ID relation to pulverising bones by steam. It was sta- 
ted that bones of any size oould be reduced to a soft 
mass by this agency alone. A small boiler with a 
steaming Yessel connected with it, capable of standing 
a pressure of 25 or 30 pounds to the square inch, was 
all that was required. If the vessel was filled with 
bones, and subjected to the action of steam above the 
level of the boiler (as they will not dissolve if covered 
with water,) at 25 lbs. pressure for a few hours, they 
will become quite dissolved — thus saving all the ex- 
pense of grinding, and the sulphuric acid commonly 
used, which amounted to double the price of the rough 
bones. All the bones were so much softened, that the 
largest pieces found could" be easily crushed fine by 
pressure in the hand. Dr. Anderson, the chemist of 
the society, thought the steaming would be cheaper 
than grinding. Prof. Traill thought the steamed bones 
would be preferable to those dissolved with sulphuric 
acid, because when the acid was added to bones, there 
was a destruction, in part at least, of the animal mat- 
ter. The gelatine, which was of itself a valuable ma- 
nure, would be saved by the steaming process. 

Good Cows. — ^The statements in regard to the cows 
which received the premiums at the last show of the 
Worcester county (Mass.) Ag. Society, showed the 
following results: Joseph A. Reed's cow, which took 
took the first premium, was said to have been a Devon, 
five years old; calved the 26th of April. From June 
10th to 20th, her milk produced 20} pounds of butter; 
from September 10th to 20th, 15| pounds of butter. 
Feed, pasture. Samuel H. Flaog's cow, which took 
the second premium, was of ** native *' breed. Calved 
May 15th. From June 10th to 20th, averaged sixteen 
quarts of milk per day, which yielded 22} pounds of 
batter; from September 10th to 20th, eleven quarts per 
day, which gave J 4} pounds of butter. Feed, pasture 
only, in June; in September, hay at night, (pasture be- 1 



ing dried up,) with two quarts wheat meal pfr day* 
S. B. Watson's cow, which took the third premium* 
calved on the 21st of March. From June 10th to 20th, 
made 22 pounds of butter; from September lUth to 
20th. 15 pounds of butter; from April 22d to Septem* 
her 23d, 195 pounds of butter. Kept with other eow* 
in pasture, with no other feed. Neither breed nor age 
mentioned. Simon CAmPENTsa's cow, which received 
the fourth premium, was half Holderaess, half *^ na* 
tive." Four years old. Calved in April last. From 
June 10th to 20tb. made 16| pounds of butter; from 
September lOih to 20th, 14} pounds of butter. 

The Society required that a statement should be 
made of the weight of butter produced in ten days from 
June 10th to 20th, and in ten days, from September 
10th to 20th. 

Pbofits or PouLTBY. — ^Ebenezeb Lincoln offered 
a statement last year, to the officers of the Worcester 
County, (Mass.) Agricultural Society, from which it 
appears that on the first of March, 1848, he had thir- 
ty-six fowls: that from the first of March to the twen- 
ty-third of September, these fowls produced 224 ^ doz. 
of eggs ; of this number, the family used their supply — 
the number not known: 18^ dozen were ised lor incu- 
bation, from which 171 chickens were raised: the re- 
mainder of the eggs were sold for $34.41, and a part 
of the chickens for $13.48 — making his cash receipts, 
$49.89, besides the chickens on hand. 

Pbemivm Cbops. — ^The Ontario, (N. Y.) County 
Agricultural Society, awarded premiums on crops 
grown in 1848, as follows: Wheaif first premium to 
John Rankin, 45 i bushels per acre; second premium, 
to J ABED WILSON, 45 bushcls per acre ; third premium 
31 i bushels per acre. Indian Com, first premium to 
Ubi Beach, 103 bushels per acre; second premium to 
John Rankin, 92 bushels per acre ; third premium to 
£. M. Bbadley, 83 bushels per acre. Bar/ey, fiiBt 
premium, to E. M. Bbadley, 60 bushels per acre; t>e- 
cond premium to S. B. Dudley, 48 bushels per acre; 
third premium M. Adams, 45 bushels per acre. 

Cube or Scab in Sheep. — A writer who states that 
he has tried many receipts for the cure of this disease, 
says he has found none so efiectual as the following: 

4 oz. Corrossive sublimate. 

4 " Sal ammoniac. 

2 *' Powdered white arsenic. 

4 lb. Tobacco, cut small and boiled in four or five 
gallons of water. All the other ingredients to be 
mixed with the decoction. The animal should be wash- 
ed all over with the mixture, and it is said that a sin- 
gle application will generally effect a cure. 

P. C. S., Tallmadge O., will please accept our 
thanks— M. E. M. Fitchville, O.: Shall be glad to 
receive the plans you speak of. 



Priees ol' Agricvltvral Prodocts. 

New- York, April 93. 1849. 
FI/>UR— Genesee, per bbl., $S.68ia93.75.— Fancy brands, $(t. 
SSa«6.75. 

GRAIN— Wheat, per bush., Genesee, il.ao— Ohio ft Missoari. 
$1. Rye, 57e Barley, Odoaffc. Oats, 33a35c. Corn, Nortlieru. 
58c.— Soathem, 5SiS6c. 

BUTTER— best, pei b., ISaSOc.- western dairy, 13al5c. 
CHEESE— p*»r lb.. 6ja7*c. 

BEEF— Mess, per bbl., ill 3Sal9.5fr— Prime. 9S'i$fiJS0. 
PORK— Mess, per bbl., $10 37a$1 50— Prime, 93.50i$8.59. 
LARI>— per lb.. 6a6ic.— grease, 4 J .5c. 
HAMS— Smoked, per lb., 6'i9jc. 
HEMP— American dew-rotted, per ton, $155 IGO. 
COTTON— Upland and Florida, per lb., «4a7l— New Orleans 
and Alabama. oi«d}c. 
WOOL— (Boslon prices.) 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, per lb., 'tOi4JJc. 

American full blood Merino 31i,T»c. 

" half blood do.... 3!'i3n.-. 

" onc-fourri blool nu 1 common S9 3(»r. 

Rkmases.— There is a good home n!i:1 f:»t-ri » «-tm » ♦•- «'Mir 
bot nothing doing in the way of export. Por«; rinl l>e< f irt- in 
fair demand. 
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IT imii aMabliaheil Tacl thai lU drill oaliura it ta taperior la 
uijr nthct, (lul lb* ot\y H/egiunl tcoin iltonUi w " iiiulu.fa't- 

'^iialBi Act Ihat J. A Holmo ft Co.. of Bmclipon, Monnw 
Co., N. Y., HM mHurKlatinct'H beu WbrUoraum Drill iuiha 
kaam warid, mhI « ihs lowcm ptinn. Everjr <u*iu1 ■Kricaiiurd 
inplcnciit ilwald be ■flardcd u ■ raU Uial placet il wiUiiii Iha 

To acmnipliili liiii. I)ie aabacrilim have mada ui amnfariKiil 

ou «Uiiiglhemal 4 rttf low profits makiiijc llie pripp uf id* drili at 
kaut ^■Vfl]';^** ^.i^Tj tkmtptr tban aiir uibtr, capabia of parCtifiD- 
inff aa nincli, * 

C7- W* challeiin llie world to produce a diill cqaal id ii._a 
TlitJ ara muM of iral nu matariaU, Old m a .Iroilg, workman. 

oidari iddrrsMd ts J. A. HOLMES k CO , Brockporl. N. T , 
"BrJr^wt,' Mar",?M>— «. J. A. HOIME3 k Ca 



y'^ntj'^''''^ mriU ^'ttn pcmituni'u Ibe New 
York eiaU Flin, anil at tha ((raal AnuTieao l""i|"" I" Naw 

liiaflerbKibeasinilbUlhapabHe.lhuUterareUie bral in uh. 
DiiriuK UieT<a( IMTther wera inuoduetd into England. bT Mr. 
BhTUm. o/SyrMBae. Tlieywwe »ei7fBrorBl.1f nodced by the 
Eiirliihpapcn! aiid froia BcaminiuieuiHiirfMr. S.'a, pabllihe) 
In Iht ifnaMcliaiu or Iha N. Y. Stala Af. SnrkiT. for *^1'^ 

(ii«hlY approTed. Oiie ftrmet. ll it Riled. •« aaii an almoil new 
tn-iiviAiiK maeHne. for which ba paid £1R, (WO) ami uaed 

Oar Cridlea hire taken Ihs fint prgininnu d two Naw Tort 
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I Gargiin. Oil, or Uniro- 
I ul Family Emhro eatwi . 
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Hiffned v, n- nELdiA^uti 

plithad by liic nae of Ibia mediciua. 
Bold by Drngfriiu and MFTclianii In Ihe riiiied Slam and C* 

OEO. Vr. MBRCRANT, Lackpnt, If. 1 



Frail BBd Foreat Trech 
OHRUBBERY. BneklhDm and Osaga Oraufa Puala. sroneaad 
^ two yean' arowlb, Slrawberry Pknia, Onp* Wnca. ftc. An, 
fcH- ••<( al the nuracrv, comer Delaware mriipike and Morvm St., 
Albany. V i 

„_. _,_^_... .._. „^H. L EMERY'S Affrioadnaial ^ 1 

Broadway, Albauy, will ibhi wilk W . 



19 and ^( Broadway, i 






Yf^AltRAFTrED food, and aure lo grow ir muaged accordlnf 

tX per livalisl. tTper perk, ur Slperiiaan; PlynientM aeeaia. 
paiiy ihr orden. lockage* can l>e aeal by aipreaa dsring wiaMr, 
Tla aevelend, Badklo, &c., or via. Wheeling, Baltimore, Jte., ■» 
via Cinciunali, to all plaeca en Iha Ofala and MwiHinpi rirara. 
M. B. HATEHAM . 
Okia CWlJMkir ogUt, CalBiabu O., April 1.— IL 
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B0I7BI.B ACSTUfG ROTARY CHURlf • 

n^E attention (*f all Dairymen, and peraom interesred in good 
*■ batter, u solicited to an examiivitiou of the merilt of the above 
iOTeniioii. ' 

The proprietors feel confident diat, upon investigation and trial, 
ft will be proiioonced the most practical and common sen^e Churn 
ever brooch t before a discriminating public. The abnndant testi- 
monials, the aniversMl approbation, and the spmitaiieoas acknow- 
ledgments of all wlio see the Chuni in nperaiioii, or examine its 
principlea, ftiniisb ample proof of its roerito. 

Read tkt faa^wing Notice* of Ou Pnt$. 

The operaUon of this churn before the Pnrmer's Club in Wihning>- 
ton, Del , is thus related by Cvl. J. d. tskinner, editor of the Fhmjky 
tkt, 1/ 9m tmd th4 Aa9ii : 

Until dinner was aunounced, the chief attraetion was Mr. Antho- 
nj*» iwDons '* Jkmble jaing JEoiary Ckmm,** which Mr. Emerson 
bad brought down from Philadelphia, thai the members might have 
ocvlar demnnsiratiou of iu miraculous performanee. 

Like Maelsel with his chess-player, Mr. Bmerson expoeed the hi- 
lerior, to show thai there was f» witeh or witcheran about it^and 
truly, iba whole contrivance seemed to be as simple as a salt-box. 
Two gallons of fresh milk were thereupon poured mto it. and every 
man polled out his stopwuicb to note its peribnnance— six minutes 
bein^ allowed. Odds in favor of time. Away went the diurny 
lanung as li^ht as a little, old grindstone, in the eooniry, worn 
down to the size of a breakfast-plate, and behold, at the end of five 
minutes^ the operator took off* the cover and exposed the bntyrace- 
oos pai&clae finely separated from the milk, ana nmdf » be acnnsd 
up and submitted to another seme at the dinner table. 

UetvM CAMns.— Messrs. Anthony h Emeraon are cxhibitiog a 

Ctcnt Double Acting Rotary Chum, iu thi.« city, by which exeel- 
it butter is produced in two minutes fr tm flwcet roiik, a thing 
previcusly deemed impossible. It appears to be an excellent ma- 
chine, and will save the producers of botter hu <niii.etii>iiy of lubur. 
^PkOaditfl^ Uigv, 

We recommend lo the examination of all interested in good liv- 
ing, the newly iiiveuted IkmhU Acting Itatarg Cknm, by Messrs. 
Anthony k. Emerson. One of its be« recommendations is ile grmt 
ntnptidttf. It operates on a beaotiful prineiplo— the mechanical ac- 
tion of the air^which is minified with the cream in such a manner, 
that a thorough sepsration of the particles takes place, preventing 
Uie cream flrom frothing on the si*riaoe, and d<Hng its work with as- 
umiabing r«pkUty, and m the moet tborougli manner— PsaN^HMmta 
Imguircr, 

We always takepSeanre in reoommending to the public, all la- 
bor<4aving and useful inventions. One of the best whiek we have 
icen for a l«uig time, is Anthony k, fimerson^s Double Aeiinf Ro- 
nry Churn. At the choniiag yesteiday at M oVlock, good batter 
was made from sweet milk in three mitmtes. We understand that 
the proprietor* are rapidly disposiiig of the rights for the diflewnt 
atalas, and it seemsLio afford an admirable opportunhy for a profile, 
ble invesamettt.~iVsr«Jk Anurieam tmd V. 8 QuxMc. 

Amlk^np 4r BmtnoH^s DmM* AcUmgBoutry Chum, the advertise- 
ment of wlw'h will be found in another column, is an invention 
which has iittrficted a great deal of aurntion mid commanded uni- 
versal commendation for its simplicity, »nd the extraordhrary rapid- 
.ty with which it perform* its work, producing butter from llie milk, 
.n about three miiiuies lime. Those who examine it will be strack 
with amaxement that anything so exoeedingly simple slioold not 
kvm been thought of before —AT. Y. Courier und Enquirer. 

DtmUt Acting Ratarg Chum — This is one of those simi>le inven- 
lioiM which are calculated to be very usrAil, because they are iruly 
tabor-aaviiiff. We have seen batter made in three minutes from 
milk bought in our streets, which was not likely to be very pure." 
jDatiy 8mn. / / i 

Mgvoluti4m m Ckuruing—We. learn that Messn. Amtkmf ^ 
Snurton, the fortunate Inventors of the Double Acting Roary 
Ckum, advertised in this paper, have opened an office fur the dispit- 
sal of rig^ta and churiin, at 77 Fulton st., New York, where they 
are creating an extraordinary sensation among the dairymen and 
Armers of the imericv. who flock to exumine the invention, and 
who nniversaJly agrrc to its great soperioriiy over any other Butter 
making affair now in exiaienca Did we not feel fully assured of the 
superiorily of this crreat labor-saving invention, we should scaroely 
refer to it so frequenity ; bat having observed it quiti* carefully, we 
Beartily recommend it lo oar agricuKnral readers —^mmten Cour. 

The public are invited to call and examine the machine, and see 
its utility tested It combines tbe fbllowing valuable qualities : 

Isl. It produces more butter from the same amount of milk or 
cream, than tbe «irdinar>- method, as it docs its work in a more tho- 
Fsiwh and scientific manner. 

fln It ia the cheapest, simplest and most convenient chum ever in- 
vented, embodying the true philosophical principles of butter-ma- 
kinff. 

9\. New milk after beiitg ehomed, is sweet and aoiiable for fii- 
mily ti#e. 

4tb. Instead of ft-ediiig: the calf with milk directly from the cow— 
etiamed ^weet milk will o newer every nurpdie. By this nruceas. 
the butler is all profit ! / • i— .^ • » 

«th. It is a irreat labor-saving machine. By simply tumins.4 
crank, butler is produced ftrnm fresh milk in from three to six min- 
utes, and from cream in le«8 time, lit requires linger time to pro- 
dace butter if the rrram Is cold. The b^st temperature is 05 (U - 
grecs) 

6th. It acts upon philofiophicat rrin-'p'es. 

The butter is produced by the introduction of tbe M't^anfe^l and 
Chemiful Action of the Air By the revolution of the dasher, the air 
18 forced between Uie globules of the cream upon the one side, and 



the prodnetion of a vaetmnontlm other, siMka ap tbe particles of 
cream by the cavities causiag a breaking of the globules, and « se- 
parating of ihs/attjf or buUer particles of the cream from ibe butter* 
milk, or more fluid portions— producing more butter from llie sama 
amount of milk or cream than any other chum, for the simple re»» 
son that ii d«jes iu work in a more thoroitgh manner 

We offer it upon the following terms : If the Chtim does not 
prove as recommended, it may be returaed, and the money will b« 
reibnded. 

We have oonflamly on hand, and for sale, flsre dlflereat eiaes, 
prices 83, tl, •■), (6 and 912, capable of churning at one time. If, 
3^, 6|, M and HO gallons of milk or cream. Also, ohams of any 
size made to order. 

Exclusive coanty rtciits to manufacture and sell in the Slates nt 
New York and New Jersey, for sale at about the rate of one hun- 
dred d<41ai« tar each 10,000 inhabitoats. 

A churning takes place every day. at IS o'clock, at our Ware- 
house, No. 8 John St , corner of Broadway, where every one iuto- 
lested is invited to call. 

A discomit of US per cent, is nllowed to the trad - 

All orders, poetage patrf, addressed to the subscriber, will b« 
promptly attended to. T. DOUGLAS, Agent, 

May l~lt • No. g John St., Cor, of Broadway, New York. 

Korgmm H«roe Bkiok-Hawk* 

'pHIS well-known and popular stallion will stand this season, mt 
''■ the stable of the subscribers ; terms, •Itf the season, pajrabia 
in cash, or a satisfactory note on demand with interest. For |>ar« 
ticulars in regard to pedigree nnd performances, see large biHo, 
and previous volnmes of The Cultivator. D. h D. E. HILL. 
Bridport, Vt., May 1, 1840.— tt. 

A Svltan trom tlie Bhiirlish Stud* 

Iw^^Ud Tharoughbr^ Race Horn Leopttrd , 
TITILL be kept throughout the year, fbrthe improvement of breed. 
* * at the stable of J. Lapham, in the t nion, 6 loilos noritawast or 
Keesevile, except daring the months of May and June. Eieginning 
the first week in May, he will be at J. Lapham 's from Monday on- 
til Friday; on Saturday, he will be at Keeseville. The succeeeding 
week, he will be in Champlaiu Village on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, and in like manner each oltemaie week iu May and J tine. 

THE LEOPARD is a dark brown, standing over 10 hands high, 
and weighed over 1100 lbs. laat )rear. Being only 4 years o!d at th« 
linm ha wan ahipped, and hime in consequence of ueading upon a 
small round stone at the last race he run, his lameness and the ae- 
verity of the voyage impeded his growth ; vet from the improva- 
raent ha ia making, >t is confidently believed that he will attain to a 
weight of 1:200 Ibe. He was purchaaed of the Duke of Bedford Ant 
the reduced price of f ISM, ou accoont of Ids having despaired of 
his ever recovering fmm the lamenesa, otherwise he would not 
have sold him Av tour times that amount. The lameness was goi»- ■ 
fined to the cartiluge of the ankle, which baaeubsequeuliy becoma 
entirely sound, and free from defect or blemisJk 

THB LBOPARD 
Has won, nt difl^reiit races, about $10,000. He has no cross of 
comnu'U or impure blood since the date of the Americui Revolu- 
tion. It is well known that the best Eugtiith Roadsters and iinntera 
are produced by cros9ing conimon mares with fbll ^lood Racers, 
therefore, upon priiciplesof judipiona breeding, crosses with Morgan 
and BInckhnwk marvn, or N'ormnti nnd Kreiich mares, will bring 
the beitt horses tor all work. ' Fersutm wishing the service of the 
horse are reqiieMcd to call nnd examine and suti«fy themselves with 
regard to his peculiar merits. 

PEDIGREE —Leopard whs got by Liverpool out of Sneaker by 
Camel, (the sire of Touchstone in 1834, and Laimcellot m 1640, 
both wiiuirrsof thel«edger.) herdum by Selitn (winner of the I^* 
gerin Ibll.) out of Hurc, by Sweetbriar. Liverpool was got by 
Hrime Minister out of Kosamel, bred by Mr. Van Siitart in 1813, 
got by Reubens, her dam Mornentilla. by a brother of Repeater, 
(Diomed Iir.|ierator by Cantel, by Whalebone.) out of Srlim, the 
mtire bred by Mr. Ewles in IM:?, her dam Muidvu by i?>\r Peter, 
(sire of the winners of the l«edger) by Plieiiomenon sire of Ambi- 
dexter, (winner o( the U'dgrr in 1710) out of Matiiui by Plonzel, 
(sire of Tartar in 1703 mid AniUa in 17:)^, both wiiiitrrs of the 
Ledger,) out of Maiden by Matchum, sire of HulioiMluisu, winner 
of tbe ledger in 1778. (^ee English .Stud BiK»k ) 

CERTIFICATES.— \ certify upon my honor that my stud hana 
Ltopard m 6 y.s. old, was got by Liverpool out of Siit-akrr by Camel; 
was the property of h.s Grace the Duke of Bfdfor<«, wild llial 1 por- 
chased the said horse of his Grace, 6>r £^250 Sterling. 

LIONBI< I rraOKRALD. Comet Queen's Light Dragoons 

I an convinced that the aiiovc slatemeiii is true in every partico* 
lar. THOMAS WALTER JONES, Captaincy Q. L. D. 

PERFORMANCE.— The Ailluwing is but a partial statement, 
being taken from memor)', the calender being in Montreal. I.co- 

Eaid won the Produce stakes, (i<weepstakes) of JE500 ou tlie New 
larket Heath, 4 miles, in June, IfrtO. Also the snme year. Sweep, 
stakes of jE600 ai Ascot Heath, 4 railea. besides various either 
matches, being at ihe time the property of the Duke of Bedford. 
Also ran for Ihe Queen's plate at New Market, go.ng 3 miles with 
S stone 10 lb on h'n bock (122 lbs ) in 6 miumesand 4S sevonda. 
All oi which is recorded in the racing calender for 1P4& 
Odlelown, Oct 7, 1348. LIONEL FITZGERALD, 

Cornet Queen^s Light Dragoons. 

TERMS — tlO for a single Bcr^-ice, W fill ft>r each repethion ; 
$90 the season, and S« for insurance j it being at the optnm of ilia 
man who tends to accept or reject individual animals. Accneiits 
to mares will be at the risk of their owners. Marcs from a distance 
will be pastured at J. Lapbam>, and receive good care for a rea- 
sonable compchsation. OLIVER K. LAPHAM * CO., 

Peru, N. Y , May 1, 1840.-11. Proprielon. 
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Wendell's Jfottled Bicamaa Cherry. 

DtseHbtd pag$ 199, Am, Jmmai tf AgrieuUmn and Seimet, 

HTRE •abflcriben offer for Mle this spring, trees of the abore 
^ new and choice wriety of Cherry so mncii sought after by the 
admirers of this choice fruit. Price 91. 

Also, their usual supply of 

FRUIT TREKB 
tIji : Apples, Plums, Pears, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Quinces, 
extra siae. European Mountain Ashj mti other OmaaMntal 
trees. 

A liberal discount made to those who purchase in large quanti- 
ties. WII.SON, THORBURN Jb TELLER, 

April 1. — 2l Nurserymen, Albany. 

Agricaltoral Warohoiue and Seed Store, 

Cormt ^ Wmshtngum amd Bxehangt StrtttSt B^ftab^ N. Y. 

WE have opened an establishment of ihe above kind in this 
city, and sliall keep coustsnily on hand, both at wholesale and 
retail, one of the largest and best assortments of agricultural im- 
plements in the Union ; and sliall offer nothing (or sale, that we do 
not previously test upon tlie farm. Our seeds ^re imported from one 
of the most reliable dealers in Europe. Clover and grsss seed we 
shall be able to supply to Eastern dealen on the most liberal 
terms. 

Manu/acturers of farmftig implements are reqnestod to send us A 
least a sample T. C. PETERS It BRO. 

Budalo, Dec 1— et. 

The old Morgna eittord, 

THE highest blooded Morgan StaUion now remaining, will stand 
this season at the suble of F. A. Wier, in Walpoie, N. H. 
Terms $96, $5 of which to be paid at the time of service, and 
the remaining fSO if the mare proves in foal. 
Pasturage furnished as n^ual. 

FRED. A. WTER, Agent for the Proprietors. 
March 1, 18i9.-^t.* 

The Genuine Morgan Horse 

f^ENERAL 6IFFORD, will stand the ensuing season, on Mon- 
^^ days and Tuesdays, at the stable of Geo. A. Mason. S^ miles 
north-east of Jordan ; Wednesdays, Thursdajrs and Fridays at the 
stable of D. A. Munro. in CamiUus; on ^Saturdays, at the stable of 
John C. Munro, in BelUsle. 

Terms, $10 to insure. Mares that are not placed directly in 
eharge of the subscribers, must be rcgulu-ly returned through the 
season. All persons parting with mares before the usual time of 
foaling, will be held for the $10. Pasturage furnished by either 
of the subscribers, at 3 shillings per week. Accidents and escapes 
at the risk of the owners. 

We can confidently assert that in sise, build and style of action, 
(General Gifford more nearly resembles the oririnnl Morgan Horse 
than any other stallion, eiccept his siro^ the Ginord Morgan. 

The Morgans, as a breed, are so uiiiversalljr known and esteem- 
ed, that we deem it unnecessary to repeat their merits. 

General Gifford was got by the Gifford Morgan, his dam a Mor- 

Sin mare. A full description f^ the origin of the Morgans, and 
e pedigree of Gifford Morgan, may be found in the Cultivator 
for 1946, p. 19. MUNRO k MASON. 

April 1, 184»-3t. 



The Imported Hone Consternation 
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"AS bred b)r Mathew Homsey, Esq., of Atitenham, Yorkshire, 
England, in the year 1841. Re was imported by C. T. Ab- 
bot, Esq., in the year 1845. He is now owned by J. B. Burnet, 
Esq., of Syracuse, N. Y., and will serve a limited number or 
mares the ensuing reason, at his own stables, near the village of 
Geddes, two miles west of Syracuse. The very best pastures, 
with plenty of water and the most secure fences will be provided 
for mares sent from a distance, at two shillings and fix pence a 
week. No mare taken except at the risk of the owner. 

Consternation is of a beautiful, unftuliug dnpple brown color — 
stands 15 hands and 3 inches high, and is remarkable for vigor of 
constitution, uncommon development of bone end muscle, and an 
intelligent kind docile position He ii compact and short-legged, 
yet of a rangey and majestic figure. His chest and flank are re- 
markably fan and deep. His action is easy and graeefiU, yet proud 
and commanding. 

But what is more important perhaps than either, he is entirely 
thorough-bred. There is no taint of roon^el stock in his long line 
of ancestry. Imleed there is no horse living, with a more distin- 
guished or genuine pedigree. 

His ancestors were of unusual size and strength, and erery one 
of them of good disposition and free from blemishes. His pedi- 
gree is briefly as fuliowi, vis : 

By C'mfederate— <dam Curionity, by Fignror-herdam by Waxy; 
Confederate was bred by Earl Fitz Wiluam, got by Comua— by 
Cervantes, hj Sir Peter, by High Flyer, by King Herod, by Flying 
Childers. Figaro was got bT Hap Hazard, by Sir Peter, out of 
Mrs. Harvey, by English Eclipse, Ac, 4bc., dte. 

This pedigree is in every particular true and genuine, and can 
be abundantly established by reference to certiflcatesaud volumes 
of the Stud Book in the possession of the subscriber. 

As to the character of Consternation's stock, reference is offered 
to Ira Hitchcock, Oneida Castle ; Henry Rhodes, Trenton ; A. 
Ford or J<rim Best, Rome, and to farmers geiinraUy in that 
vicinity. 

Terms $5 In advance, and $5 additional if the mare is got in 
foal. April 1.— dc. J. B. BURNET. 



To NnnerfBMnf Oi^ardisto niid Gnrdenen* 

T*HE subscriber offers fat sale at his nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
-^ the following stocks, suitable for budding in the summer, warn 
grafting in the spring : Pear, Quince, Cherry, Plum, Apple, 
Dwarf do (Paradise,) Dwarf Cherry, (Mahaleb.) Also, the foUow. 
ing ornamental stocks, S to 4 A. and stout: Moujilaiii Ash, Uawthom 
Ash, Blm, Spanish Chestnut, Norway Maple, Sweet Briar. Ljme, 
Larch, Scotch fir, (3 A.) Silver fir, (1 A.) Norway fir, (1 A.) Arbor 
VitsB, (15 in.) Balsam fir, (6 in.) Cedar of Lebanon, Arancaria im- 
bricata, Red Cedar. Deodar Cedar, Chinese arbor vitm, Lucombe 
oak. Scarlet oak, Althmas, Double hawthorn, (6 A.) Co|^r leaved 
Fern leaved and Purple Beeches^ Japan Pear, (white and crim- 
son,) Deutzia Scabra, Spirma Liudleyana. Chas. Xth, aiid other 
lilacs, Vir^ilia Lutea; Roses in great variety; Houeysueklca, 
Wistaria Sinensis, and other'olimbers. Clematis flammula, azorea 
and Sieboldii, A&c, 4bc., &c.' 50 Select Pears, standard uid dwarf, 
fine trees 3 to 4 years from bud, ukI well branched^ including the 
very best sorts. Red Antwerp, Fastolff. Franronia and River*a 
new large fi nited monthly raq>berries. Cherry (new,) May's Vic* 
loria (new,) Knight's Large Red, White Crystal, and other corw 
ranu. Gooseberries. Isabella, Catawba, and Blacic Haraburi^ 
grapes. Also, in pots, Verbenas in 30 select varieties, iuclnding 
Gem, Othello, Suzette, Eximia, Stisanna, Exquisite, Eclipse, 4bc. 
Dahlias, including the new fancy sorts. 

Descriptive priced lists sent to post paid applicants. 

Feb. l-4t. a M. WATSON. 

ShorUHoms at Auction. 

THE subscriber being about diqmsing of 50 acres of his Gmn, 
fcf public purposes, will offer at public sale 30 head of Sboit- 
Hom Durham Cattle, (being about one-half of his present herd,) 
at his farm, 3^ miles from this city, on the 13th day <^ June oezL 
at 11 o'clock m the forenoon, consisting uf yearling, two year old 
and three year old heifers and cows, and 11 young bulls, from 1$ 
months to 8^ years old. Great care nas been olwerved and eonsa- 
derable expense incurred, in selecting and breediui[this stock 
with reference to parity of blood and dairy qualities. Tlie awarda 
of the New York SUte Ag. Society:, an<t the N. Y. American In- 
stitute, attest the estimation in which it is held, wherever it has 
been exhibited for competition. Aboht 'eight head of the abova 
cattle, are part of a purchase made last May, of E. P. Prentice, 
Esq., of Albany, embracing all the Short Horns of that ^ntlenmn, 
and were the |n-oduct of the four selected cows he retained at his 
public sale, and possessed much of the blood of the herd of Mr. 
Whittaker, of England, from whom Mr. P. made importations of 
stock. The other portion of the young stock inherit much of the 
blood of the herd ol'T. Bates, Esq. of Yorkshire, Eng, from whom 
my importations have been made, being one and two crosses of 
the imported but! Duke of Wellington, and the premium ball Me- 
teor. All the heifers of suitable age, are or will be in calf by these 
bulb. 

For the information of Sontheni gentlemen, who may be derir- 
ous of introducing Durham stuck in that region, and who may en- 
tertam an opiniuoti, that that climate is not congenial to their s«c« 
cessfnl propagation there, I submit the fc^owing extract of a letter 
I received from A. O, Summer, Esq., editor of the South Caroli&i- 
an, dated Columbia, January 85, 1849: 

** Tlie Lull vou sold C<rf. Hsmpton. of this fltate, gives him great 
satisfaction ; he is a fine animal, and I only wish you co%la see 
some 80 of his get, now in his yard. They are the most superb 
yearlings ever bred in the South, and your stock will not suffer from 
I im." The pedigree* of the animals will be issued and cireals- 
ted a month previous to day 6f sale. A liberal credit will be ^ive« 
— say 6 to 19 and 18 montlis, if desired The particulan wiU be 
given in the pedigree list. GEO. VAII«. 

Troy, April 1, 1849.—^. 




Agricnltnml Wan Honse^ 

198 Frma Srrssf, N*w York. 

THE subscriber, manufacturer and dealer in Agricultural Im 
plements, offers for sale a large assortment of Plows, embra- 
cing over 200 different sizes and patterns, among them the superior 
Prtmittm PUnff* which received the highest premium of the Aoae- 
rican Institute in 1848, and of the great State Fair in 1S47. 

This plow has no equal for lightness of druA. and for all purpo« 
, is recommended with full confidence at being the beat m use. 



He has also the Centr% DraA and Eagle Plows, which will be 
sold at the lowest rates. 

Also, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellera. Fanning Mi'ls, 
Grain Crarlles, Corn and Cob Mills, Portable Grist Mills. Iforse 
Powers, Threshing Machines, and a general assortment or Farm- 
ing and Gardening Implements, all or which will be sold at ex- 
tremely low prices. 

Brass and Iron Wire Cloth Seives, Screens, he. 

Bone Dust and Onaao. JOHN MOORE, 

April 1.— 8U 198 Front street, New York. 
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Portable 8elf*Actin|r Cheese PreM, 

Patented Jugiut, 1847, by Chester Stone. 

'pHE most durable, simple, convenient, «nd ef^onomical press 
*■ known. The weirht of the cheese governs the pressure, or it 
nuy be graduated m desired. The principle u admirmbly adapted 
to packing flour into barrels and other use*. It acts on a double 
lever purchase, the article pressed being the power ; at in other 
words " The cheese presses itself." lu weight is 70 to 100 lbs., 
occupies but little room, moved on castors or small wheels, and is 
■old at only S7 to $10, according to size. Already in extensive 
use in the western part of the State, and only need to be seen to 
be approved. For presses or exclusive rigiits to manufacture and 
•ell tiiem in any paru of the counties of Saratoga, Washington, 
Rensselaer or Columbia, apply to H. VAN OSTRAND, 

March 1, 1849.— tf. West Milton, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 

-— — ■ 

Fbtib for Sale* 

'pHE subscriber will sell his farm of 300 acres, situate near the 

' centre of the town of Hillsdale, iu the eouuty of Colttmbia 

known as the * 

mCKINSTRY PLACE, 
Raving been possessed by that family about a century, lying adia- 
eem or eootiguou« to the route of the Hariem Railro^, anf upon 
which there are 2 good and convenient dwelling houses, one a re- 
cent y built cottage, and bams, sheds, lofts, and numenwi ^t hoS. 
•«, two welb of pure soft water of a sooecior quality. eJUseUent or- 
chards wf.fjafted fr«t, fine stone wall Sees, some'^irst rate fields 
for any kind of grain, about 45 acres of meadow land, and about 
80 acres of wood land, well watered by springs; three small 
Mreams run through it, the head waters of the RoeliflT Jansen'a 
Kill or Creek rei^er'mg it a desirable farm for grazing, amlvaSii! 
bte t.> nractical farmers for other purposes of husbandry. Ii k cL 
pable of being divided into two fxtd farms. Title made unqiiesl 
ttoiiable by tfie undersigned, wfth the aid and ass«u of^iSS 
Augustus Tremam^ who now resides on the premises: land now 
worked "d ochupied by Mr. James Darrow.*^ The farm S now 
weU stocked with Devonshire catUe, and a choice flock of flu^n 
■beep, which, tojrether with tifcfarming utensils, wUl jro withthe 
old Homestead, tf the parcht^r wishes. ^ * 

If de«red one-third or one half of ^^l^^^^'^i^, 
■uun on bond and mortgage for a term of years / "•■« «^e 

HadwMi, April l.—gt.* '^ 

Inportaat to the PvMic« 

HORSK ARD OATTJLB MIBDICINB8. 

HortetcrCottb to dit, when the nuam qf eun 
on tntkm ikt nark if all! 

T^HE undersigned has spent 
* several years iu the study 
of Veterinary practice in 
London and Edinboro!," be 
has also availed himself of the 
reeearchesof Liebig, and oth- 
er celebrated men, who have 
conU;ibuted so much towanis 
a judicious treatment of ani- 
mals. The principles of our 
Iiractice consist in the reiec- 
tion of general bleeding, and 
the total rejection of all me- 
— ". '— ■ - ~ dicmes that exDerienr*e inu 

•hown tobe of adangerous temtency These remediS act in bar- 
mony with the vlta^prlnclple, and when given acconling to thedi- 
recUOBS which accompany each article, they are capable of it-i^. 
ciong and increasmg the natural functions, without diminisliing or 
destroying their power, hence are safe in the hands of every oiw 

O. H. DADD, M. d! 
A LIST or HOR8B AHD OATTLU MBDICIKBR. 
Physic balls, 75e. per box. 
Alterative ball, 75 c. do. 

" powders for bad condition, 75e. per pockaire 
Heave powder for diseases of the lungs, lie. AoT' 
Unne powder for " « kidneys, 75c. do. 

Tome powder for bad cond tion of glandeJs, 75c. do. 

J^/rwI'ii*^ for mfiammalion of bowels, 75 c. per bottle. 
Liquid blister, 75c. per bottle. wm»o. 

Oinlment for promoting the growth of hair, 50c. per pot. 

Efealina balMra for wonikis and saddle-galia 75crperbottle. 

Wash for inflamed eyes, 50c. per bottle. 

Ointment for mange, scratches, old sores, Ac. 50e. per boide. 

Embrocation for sore throat, 75c. per bottle 

Hoof ointment for saiid crack, brittle hoof. Ac, 50c. per bottle. 

Ix>rse Linimeni, the most celebrated uriicle known in Ensland 
forlameness of every description, 75c. and SI per bottle. 

gwtemper powder, for red water, Si per bottle. 

Worm powders, for the removal of worms Oom the intesUnal 
canal, 75c. per package. "*»mii«i 

i%lZ?tu^ STIMreON A REED, 90 Merchant's Row; alw nX 

^:f^Z hS'iS *'• '^"** '"' ^'''^ *^^ '^^'-^ "• 

™.i";!.Tl^TJ*^"u**?'"*" P«w»i<»n <»f the PropriHors, of 
corce performed by the above roedivuiea. Feb. l.-dt. 




A Book for Everfkodr* 
oglb's ambricar fruit rook. 

S. Y' ^^J^E, E.Q., Author of the popular work, entitled The 
•^ American Veterinarian, of which 2Si,000 copies have already 
been published, has, after yea^s of patient labor and close investi. 
gallon, completed his great woric, entitled 

COLB'S AMBRIOAN PRCIT ROOK: 

A work which we believe is destined to have a more widely ex- 
tended circulation than any similar work, ever before oflered to 
the American public. We believe so for the following reasons. 

FimsT— It IS a mature work and a practical one, one upon which 
Mr. Cole has spent many years of study and close examination, and 
knowing the wants of the community has met those wants, in a 
plain, concise and familiar manner, avoiding technicalities, and 
scientific specifications and definitions, useful only to the few. 
he has made a work iuteUigible to all. It wiU be empha#cally. a 
book for THE PEOPLE. ' 

SicowDLT—It will have an unprecedented sale on account ofitt 
cheapness. It makes a volume of 288 closely printed pagea 
Illustrated with nearlv SOO beautifully executed engravings, 
by Brown, and is sold for 50 cents, firmly bound in leather, 
ana 62t cents in Fancy Cloth, with gilt backs. It contains full 
directions for Raising, Propagating and Managing Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs and Plants, with a description of the best varieties of 
FRUIT, embracing several new and valuable kinds ; embellished 
with Engravings, and Outlines of FRUIT TREES, and various' 
other designs. Em|4iatieally, a 



BOOK FOR 

As well for the man who eats Fruit as for him who raises it. 

This valuable work is just from the press, and is now for sale 
at our counter, and will be oflered for sale by our regular agents 
throughout the country. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 93 CmMXL BOSTON. 

April l.->8i. 

CKemical Maame 

Manufaeturtd bp '' the George Bommer JVew-Yer* Matmre Cb.>> 

''PHIS manure is made chiefly of Fecal Matter from the sinks. 

J- ill which IS mixed a small portion of substances tliai are or 

ttiemselves, powerful agents of vegetation, and possess the virtue to 

fix and retaui the ammomacal gas of the matter. 

The great desideratum of the agriculturist has always been, to 
find out some process by which excrements might be solidified 
ouiekly, and all their fertilizing properties so strongly retained, 
that the manure mav dissolve slowly and iu proportion to the re' 
<^uirement8 of the plants, and therefore produce iu eflects for a 
time equal to that of farm manure. 

This process was at length discovered by the French ChemisU. 
and is now carried out with complete success in more than sixty 
of the lar^e cities of France, where such manure factories are in 
full operation. 

The " G. B. N. Y. M. C." has established a Factory on an ex- 
tensive scale near tlie city of New York, in which they manufac 
tare this kind of manure, and as the fecal matter can be obtained 
in this country at less expense than in France, the manure will 
not only be made stronger, but will be sold at a price less than in 
the French cities, ti.is price being so establislied as to aflbrd only 
the reasonable rcinuueraliou to which we are honestly entitleci 
die more so, a<i iin manufacture is not of the most agreeable kind' 
and withal, troublesome and laborious. ' 

The manufacturing department is under the special charge of 
Oxoaox BoMMBK, Esq., who has a perfect scientific and practical 
kiMiwledgc of immure matters generally : and the company has 
established a standard for the strength of ltd manure, from which 
it is intended not to deviate, 9o that iU cosloraers may at all times 
be furnished with an article really worth what they pay for it. 

Our manure is an inodorous grain, and as tlie substances from 
wliich it is made contain of themselves all tlie elements necessary 
to the fertilization of tlie soil and growth of plants, it ie extremely 
well adapted to such purposei^. 

To manure an acre highly, it requires 12 to 15 barrels, or 36 to 
45 bushels spread broadcast. Applied in hills, half of the quantity 
will suflice. Its application is simple and easy, and printed in 
structious for its use wUl accompany each parcel sent to order. 

We desire it to be remembered, that our manure has no similsr 
ity to another known mider the name of "poudrette," although 
the principal component of ours (the fecal matter) is the same a* 
that which is used in the poudrette, in a much less proportion,* our 
auxiliary substances, as well as our manufacturing processes are 
altogether of a diflerent nature and kind. 

It belongs not to U'« to eulogise further, the quality of our ma- 
nure ; what we desire at present is, to call upon the members of 
the agricultural community, to try it! and we have reason to assure 
them, that tliey will find it the most profitable manure Ihey have ever 
used. 

PRICES, TAKEN AT THE FACTORY: 
37^ eenttf per bushel, without package ; 
50 cents per bushel, packed in Barrels, or 
SlUSO per Barrel, paqkage uicluded. 
Orders addressed to the above Company, at their office, 73 
Greenwich St., New- York, will be promptly attended to. 
By order of the Board of IVustees, 

New- York, Jan. , 1849.— tf GEO. BOMMER, Director. 

IT^Tlie factory will be in full operation early in the spring, and 
manure can be had in April next, and at any time afterwartU. 
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M one's Gref* 

^HIS celebrated horae will aland the enaning season ad iha alB. 
-^ ble of Jambs Ricb, in Spieglelown, three miles north of tha 
Tillage of Lansiugburgh. He is a beautiful dapple trefj IS] bsmds 
high, strongly and finely proportioned ; has trotted his mile in fi 
minutes mid 50 seconds ; is a square trotter, mid combuee firai-. 
rale trottuic qualities, and great powers of endufunee, with onaar- 
passed genlleuew and docility. His colts are justly celebrated for 
speed, bottom aud giiod temper, are eagerly soi^t after in iIm 
market, and command prices vaiying from 8150 to #600. 

The very high repnution of hia stock as road horsea, and iha 
extraordinary prices they cinnmand, render %im by far the OBNt 
profitilble horse to breed frou. of any in the coantry. 

Oentlemen sending mares /Vom a dirtanee, may reat aswraJ th^ 
thvy Will have such attendance aud keeping as the owners deave, 
and apoB the most t eaaonable terms. The horse will be under tha 
charge of his former owner, Mr. Calvtk Mobsb. 

Tr.rms, flO the season. Insurance lo be agreed npoo- 

Communications addressed I. T. GRANT, P. M*, Juactr- % 
Rensselaer coimiy, will receive prompt aitentimi. 

May 1, 1649.-^ 

Devon Boll for Sale* 

'PHB aabseribers oObr fw sale their MR bred JUiiii 
-*■ the beat blood stock erer imported to this eonnuy, 
prepared to show. Specimens of kis sioek may be 
•ubacrlbera, and at other places in this vicinity. 

F. W. * J. B. 
Farmington, Ct., April 1, 1840.— It* 
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Anther of " Fmtti oiMf Fruit Tna of ilmrrisa, 



Fire Hnadred Tons of FeraYiaa Goano. 

f" RESH from the Chinche Mends, for sale in lots to suit purcha- 
■ sers. Farmers will do well to be on their guard, of whom 

much is sold under the name of Peruvian 



tliey purchase guano, as much ^, .. .., ^. . ^.^^.^. 

which is spurioiu, and almo«t entirely wortliless. To avoid impo- 
sition, each bag containing Oenuine Peruvian Gimjio, will have 
the brand of A. R Allen it Co., Agricultural Warehouse, 101 
Water Street. New York. 

Also Bone oust of superior quality, at 40, 50, and 55 cents per 
bushel. PoiMirette, Pliister of Pans, Lime, and Patagouimi Gua* 
no. A. B. ALLEN * CO.. 

May 1.— It. 169 ft 191 Water street, New York. 

FieM and Garden Seeds. 

A FULL and complete assortment o^ FieM and Garden Seeds, 
'^ warranted fresh and true of their kvid. 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 
189 ft 191 Water street. New York. 



Genuine Eagle Plows* 

AS many spurious Plowt from this city and elsewhere, are sold 
■^ under the name »*f " Eagle," Farmers and Dealers are cau- 
tioned if they wish to obtain the gMuuu Eaglb Plow, that they 
will always find " Ruggles, Nourse and Mason, Riston and Wor- 
cester," and *• A. B. Allen ft Co., New York," branded on the 
beam. 

The su^ril>ers being sole ageau in New-York, for the above 
Plows, otter theni for sate at the manufacturer's prices. Also, 
those of Minor. Horton ft Co.^ and many others ottho best mid 
most approved kinds, making the largest and finest assorimeui to 
be found in tlib United Sutes. 

Other Agricultural luid Horticultural Implements of ad kind« for 
■»I*' , , A .B. ALLEN ft CO., 

May l.-lt. 180 ft 191 Watrr eireet. New ifork. 



THE FotTBTH VoLinni of ras HmtfioviWBi«reommeac4 
the first of July, 1849. 

The PnbUaber, at the close of the third volwnrte, deainoBtn rt 
Ihauks for the patronage bestowed <m this work. It has ab'eady 
attained a circulation equal to that of any similar mmcazine in 
Europe, and far beyond any of its class hitherto attemfBed in Ame- 
rica. Its liillaence on the jpfogrooo of Gardening, and the infor- 
mation in matters of Rural Taste, is already strikingly apparent. 
Its extended and valuable correspondehee, presents the ez^erienre 
of a large body of the most iiitelugetit enltiTalore in America; and 
the instructive and agreeable artioles from the pen nf the Editor, 
make it equally sought a^er by even the general reader, inlereslad 
iu country life. 

The work ie published monthly, in 6vo. form of 49 pagee— eaek 
number accompanied by a fronuspiece and several other engra* 
vin^. The list of constant contri; utora embraces our first horti- 
culturists and practical cultivators. The "Fobbiob Noticbs" pr*- 
sent a snmnmry of all the leading horticultoral Jonmab of Bb* 
rope ; the **■ DovbsticNottcbs," and ''Asswbbs to Cobbbspob- 
DBXTs," furnish copious hints lo the novice iiipractical rulture ; 
and the numerous and beantiful illostratioiis— Plyns for Cottages, 
Green-Hotties, the Figures of New Pruiis, shrubs and plants, com- 
bine to render this one of the chcaprsr and most valtmble worki 
to eonntry gentlemen on either side of die Atlaiil c. 

Tbbms— Three Dollars per vol. or year. Two copies for •$— in 
advance. 

Q;^ Hie back rols. can be furnished to new sabscribers. 

D^All business letters to be addressed to the Proprietor, LU- 
THER TUCKER. Albany N. Y., and all commmiicationa to 
Editor, A. J. DOWNING, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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(t^All sabseriptions to commence with tha volume, (tba Jaa. 
No.,) and u* be paid ib advabcr. 

O::^ All subscriptions, not renewed by payment for the next year. 
are discontinued at the end of each volume- 

ST* The back vols, caa be ftimisbed to new iubseribeia and 
may be obtained of the following Agents : 

NBW.YOKK- M H. Nswailx ft Co., 109 BrowlwaV 

BOSTO.V— J. Bbbcb ft Co , OONorth Market-st., and B. Wravr, 
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Ebitok* or TBE CvLTiTATOB — I osii Muid it no long- 
er. Tha incooNderite clearing of the vood-lawl* of 
N»« Engltod by onr fklhen, trichoiit regard to the se- 
lection of iboH landa snilable for arable and graxing 
porpoaes, — finds an apologj in Ibe faotthst foreiU, ge- 
nerallj, were an ioctimbranoe lo Ibem. The grealei 
UuMtghtleaoMn and improvidence of their sons, baweX' 
or, in atitl persisting in the practice, while we hare 
more lands already oiearad than a proper and profllabli 
bosbandrj is bealowed i^on, ii, to me, a painful and 
■orprising matter. Beiides being rninoni to the pre 
■eat owner, i[ ii a perrecl " devil take the hiad-moit ' 
policy for tbe Kms. Oo where we will, we are compel' 
led ta look apon rongh inaooessibte laadi and tops and 
■MtolivitiM of hilU, which h»ve been swept of their na- 
tarat ooTcring and fertltily, and tamed into pastures af- 
rordinglmt acanly retoms for the hard labor of the ani- 
mala atUmpNmg a sabaiatenoe thereon, and still small- 
er retarna to the proprtetor. There is soaroelj a farm 
in tbi* section bm has acres of this kind of land that 
wimM hare been worth fl*e times, yea, in many oa 
U» tilaea ■■ mnch as ihej now are, had a sec 
growth of wood been permitted to ran np on them. 

The operation of cIcariDg and burning a large tract 



of hill-Hde, woodland ha* been 



going on within my ob- 



IB for a lew years past. It ha* been of the ge- 
■iriae, old-fashioned sort. A large piece is chopped 
over, each wiBCer, and the wood and limber marketed. 
Tlie aext Angtut, a bea*j fire bona np the vegetable 
■Doald on and near the snrfaoa, and the ashes left, ope- 
rating a* a puwerfiil and unnatoral stininhi* on so light 
a soil, only caose it to (ire np its organic matter, it* 
fartility, the more speedily. Rye is sown, and yields *d 
Kae a orop that another ot the same kind i* pqt in the 
ant fall, and poniUi/ a light sprinkling of grass-seed 
with it. At the end of Bve yeare, Ibe land is so far 
■zbatMed, that Ave acres will not keep an <dd ibaep 
■lire, through the maimer. Then ^ain, a valoable 
■DIege-fleld, wbiah baa had the protection of this wood 
fliMD bleak winds, i* now exposed to every oortbern 
blaat, whioh, in this climate, is a serious oonside ration. 
Had the ineootiderate owner jnst taken of bis wood, 
ud " therewith bees content," leaving his bill-sida to 
be covered with another growth of trees, he could have 
Bold it to-day, if he wished, for twios what it will now 
bnng. 

Ten years ago, I oat the wood off a long stretch of 
■ide-hili, and in my inexperienoe, burnt over a portion 
of it for pastorage. Tbe remainder was left to grow 
np again lo wood. Many of tbe yoang tree* are 6 to 
8 inehes Ihroogh j they are all very straight and thrifty, 
and I valDB one acre of thi* land more than Ave acres 
ef that which is in pestare. I shall not again perma- 
nently clear np my ateap hJI'«idas. 



At the aolieitBtioa of a railroad friend, a abort time 
sinoe, I aooompanied him into the ooactr; directly sooth 
of this, to examine aiHl estimate the value of some 
"wood-Inta." I was forcibly strook with the amonnt of 
ragged, barren land, inaccessible for agricnhnral par- 
pose*, which had been thrown into open country, even 
by the present owners. Had a second growth of wood 
been permitted to run np on the land, instead of subject- 
ing it to the burning and cropping process, it woold 
have been now irortb far more to tbe owners, — Tor a 
railroad is tapping that ooanliv, with its large and 
clamorous demands for wood aodiirober. Riding along 
with an old inhabitant of one of tbe towns visited, he 
painted oat a wood.lot which was out over twenty 
yean since, and suflered to grow ap again to wood, oon. 
traiy to the asaal custom. It was sold at aaotion, a 
short time since, for (3,400. It would not bave brooght 
over tSOO, had it bean in pasture from tbe time it was 
cleared. ^ 

Warm hill-side*, having an ewtsrti or KMtliBrn slope, 
■end up a second growth of wood with great rapidity. 
Alibough they may net eventually, aupport so heavy a 
growth a* suong level lead, they will yet pmdaoe all 
the wood tfaev are capable of sustainiag, much soo&er. 
A friend directed my attention the other day, to a tract 
of land, with an eastern flope, la a i>eighboring town, 
which was cleared of an original growth of mod, 3S 
years ago, and left to Itself to prodooo another growth 
from the sprout. The land, with iu present standing 
wood, wai appraised a year or two aini-e, at $50 an 
acre. Ten dollars an acre, is all that similar land, ia 
pastare, in that vicinity, has ever been worth. By the 
application of a little arithmetic then, we Qnd that the 
inarease of this seooud growth at wood has beea equal 
to 16 per cent, interest, per annum, on the worth of tha 
laiMl, without a dollar's axpenae lor the aultivation,— 
that is, $10, at 10 per cent, simple intarsst, lor 2i 
years, amoont* to $40 ; to whioh add the principal, the 
worth of tbe land, and we have $50, the appraised pre- 
~~iit value per acre. 

Take aaother view. The tmpnrtanoe ef'» dbe pro- 
portion of wood is eqaaliaing moisture, and pivserving 
the constancy of our small spring* and brooks, aa wall 
I* restraining, in a greet m«asiire, tbe sodden rise and 
iverflow of our livers,. » well knttwn toobBarvihgmen. 
Several Ane springs and littb)- brooha, which were (iuai. 
liar friends in boyhood, h*ve either entirely disappeared, 

e only seen for a season in the spring. 

'.a wet scasoos, the decayed leaves aod spongy sdl 
of wood lands retain a large proportion of the falling 

, aad give bach the moiatore in time of drouth, ^ 
evaporation, nr thnngh tbe mediam of aprings. Tb4^ 
thus both check tbe nidden flow of water from the sor- 

iato the streams aad low ground*, and preveattbe 
drouths of summer from parching our pastores andldry- 
ig up tbe rivulets which water them. On the other 
uid, where too large a proportion of the snrlaae !• 
bared of wood, tbe aolioa of the sommer mn and wind 
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■corohes the hills which are no longer shaded or shel- 
tered b^ trees, the springs and rivulets that found their 
supply in the bibulous swl of the forest disappear^ and 
the farmer is obliged to surrender his meadows to his 
cattle, which can no longer find food in his pastures, 
and sometimes even to drive them miles for water. 
Again> the vernal and autumnal rains, and the melting 
snows of winter, no longer intercepted aud absorbed by 
the leaves or the open soil of the woods, but falling 
everywhere upon a comparatively hard and even surface, 
flow swiftly over the smooth ground) washing away the 
vegetable mould as they seek their natural outlet, fill 
every ravine with a torrent, and convert every river in- 
to an ocean."* 

Several snooessful attempts have been made within 
my observation, in improving rugged and exhausted 
lands by planting them out to trees. Within sight 
while writing, is a knoll that has been completely re- 
novated by a plantation of the white locust. It was 
originally, a coarse worthless gpravel, barren of herbage 
of any kind. I remember that the proprietor was 
laughed at by his neighbors for attempting to grow 
trees on his barren gravel. The locusts got root how- 
ever, and although their growth was slow and feeble, 
they gradually formed a soil by the annual shedding of 
their leaves; and as the soil became thus strengthened, 
their growth became more vigorous, new shoots sprang 
up in all directions from the roots ; and after awhile, clo- 
ver and other grasses, began to appear on the open 
ground. I have been curious to observe the grailual 
improvement of this land. Last summer I noticed that 
the grass was very luxuriant, and would have yielded at 
the rate of a ton or more of hay to the acre, in the open 
spots. The locust wonderfully endows a poor soil with 
new energy and fertility. It seems to make its demands 
for nourishment more largely upon the atmosphere than 
any other tree, and gains foothold in soils absolutely bar- 
ren c(f fertility. Then again, its leaves are small, with 
very rough edges, lying perfectly still where they fall, 
while those of most other trees are blown about by the 
winds, collecting in hollows or in large heaps. 

In my notice of Mr. Rice's farming, last year, I re- 
marked that he plowed up a large tract of unproduc- 
tive hill-side, several years ago, and planted it with 
chestnuts, in rows four feet apart every way. The first 
sprouts coming up rather crooked and scrubby, he went 
over the field and cut them down close to the ground, 
which caused new sprouts to shoot up straight and vi- 
gorous. The trees are very thrifty, completely shade 
the ground, and grow more and more rapidly as the 
soil becomes strengthened by the annual deposit of 
leaves. So well satisfied is he with the experiment, 
that he is now placing other worthless lands in a simi- 
lar course of improvement. 

The late Hon. John Lowell, the first and roost zeal- 
ous advocate for improvements of this kind in New 
England, planted three acres of waste land on his es- 
tate »at iRoxbnry, Mass., to a variety of forest trees, — 
the whole value of the land not being $10 per annum. 

In a communication upon the subject, he says, ''The 
land was about half of it ;p1owed and kept open with 
potatoes for two years, and then abandoned to the 
course of nature. The pines were taken up out of the 
forest with great care, not more than five feet high. 
Wherever I had the cu|iidity or impatience to^ntroduce 
a larger tree, I either lost •tt'or it became sickly. In 
some places I planted aoorns, and as to my hard-wood 
forest trees, transplanted from the woods, finding they 
looked feeble and sickly when they shot out, I instantly 
sawed them off* at the ground or near it. This requir- 
ed some resolution, but I have been abundantly paid 
Ibr it. 

* Addresi of Hon. Oee. P. Marah. 



" The result of this experiment is this, that in a pe- 
riod of from thirteen to fifteen years, I have raised m, 
young, beautiful and thrifty plantation, comprisingi 
almost every variety of tree, which we have in Massa- 
chusetts, which are now from twenty-five to thirty- five 
feet high, and some of whichj the thriftiest white pineS| 
actually measure from nine to twelve inches in diame« 
ter. The loppings and thinning out of these trees, now 
furnish abundance of light fuel for summer use, and up- 
on as accurate a calculation as I am able to make, I 
am convinced that the present growth, cut down at the 
expiration of 14 yrs. from the time of planting, would am- 
ply pay for the land at the price it would have brought." 

Mr. 8. Brown, in a communication to the Boitam 
Cultivator J says—'' I have one acre of land which, 30 
years ago, was not worth more than ten dollars; I have 
no recollection of there being a tree upon it, with the 
exception of one apple tree, and some scattering bo^- 
es ; the appearance of the soil was such aa to forbid 
any attempt at cultivation, and my cattle have rambled 
over it from that day to this; in the mean time, the 
young pines voluntarily sprung up and became a forest, 
and now, I would not thank any man to pay me $60 
for the standing wood on that acre. Now, if any raaa 
can tell me how to improve such land to better advan- 
tage, I would thank him for the information." 

Mr. Webster has a great variety of thrifty promising 
yoimg forest trees on his estate at Marshfiekiy which ha 
has raised by planting the seed^i. There are several 
reasons for preferring this mode of cultivation to that 
of transplanting. The expense of planting seed is 
less than that of transplanting trees; the trees will 
be straighter and more vigorous ; they neither require 
staking nor watering ; and at the end of eight or tea 
years they will ordinarily have acquired a much larger 
growth than trees transplanted at the same time. 

The success in attempting improvements by planting 
waste or exhausted lands to wood and timber, will very 
much depend upon choosing those kinds of trees that are 
most naturally adapted to the soil. Prof. Johnston has 
some very interesting remarks upon this point, a part 
of which I will venture to quote. Speaking of the im- 
provements going on in Europe, in renovating exhanst- 
ed lands by planting trees, he says: 

" The most precise observations on the subject with 
which I am acquainted, are those which have been 
made in the extensive plantations of the late Duke of 
Athol. These plantations consist chiefly of white larch, 
and grow upon a poor hilly soil, resting on gneiss, mi- 
ca-slate, and day-slate. In six or seven years the low- 
er branches spread out, become interlaced and com- 
pletely overshadow the ground. Nothing, therefore, 
grows upon it till the trees are 24 years old. when the 
spines of the lower branches, beginning to fall, the first 
considerable thinning takes place. Air and light being 
thus re-admitted, grasses spring up and a fine sward is 
gradually produced. The ground, which previously 
was worth only 9d. or It . (rent ?) per acre as a sheep 
pasture, at the end of 30 years becomes worth from 7«. 
to 10c. per acre. 

" On the soil planted by the Duke of Athol, the larch 
shot up luxuriantly, while the Scotch fir lingered and 
lanjTuished in its growth. Thus the quantity of leaves 
produced and annually shed by the former was vastly 
greater than by the latter tree. Had the Scotch fir 
thriven better than the larch, the reverse might have 
been the case, and the value of tlte soil might have 
been increased in a greater proportion by plantations of 
the former tree. 

'• In regard to the relative improving powtr of the 
several species of trees, the most rational natural nila 
by which our practice should be guided, seems to be 
contained in these tliree propositions r— 
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1. That the soil will be mo«c improved b^r those trees 
Vhich thrive best upon it« 

2» Among those which thrive ^t|d'illy, by aoch as 
yield the largeat 4)rodu«»! bf' le,tv<isi Aiid*=' 

8. Aiii<iit|> S:nja As yt<ilJ an o»\u tl weight of leaves, 
by thtyat vviii»«j leaves contain ii»c l;iigosi jinnwrii.m ol* 
iaer^fftiM'.* mattOi ■••which bring up iVoiii InSneatH) tiiAi 
U, And spread over the &ilri&oe fa iairgfcst quaaiiiy, the 
materials of a fertile soil. 

'^ The mode in -xrhich the lower branches of the laroh 
spread out and overshadow the sarfaee is not without 
its ififluence a|>ott the ultimate improvement which the 
•oil exhibits. All vegetation being prevented, the land 
besides receiving a yearly manure of vegetable mould, 
is made to lie for upwards of twenty years in uninter- 
rupted naked fallow. It is sheltered also from the beat- 
ing of the rain drops, whioh descend slowly and gently 
npon ity bearing principles of fertility instead of wash- 
ing out the valtiabto saline sobstanees it may contain. 
Beneath Che overshadowing branches of a forest, the 
soil is also protected from the wind, and to this protec- 
tion Sprengel attributes much of that rapid improve- 
ment so generally experienced where lands are covered 
with wood. The winds bear along particles of earthy 
matter* whioh they deposit again in the still forests; 
suid thus gradually form a soil even on the most naked 
pJaoes." 

Thousands of acres of waste lands in Ne>¥ England, 
eatiiely wiprofttable ta the owners and to community, 
might, by judicious planting with trees, be redeemed 
from their sterility, — thus adding, in effect, to the ter- 
ritorial extent as well as wealth of the country ; besides 
in many cases ftve-folding the value of individual estates 
thus planted. Numerous instances might be given in 
proof of this statement. 

It is worthy of separate and particular consideration 
that our country is fast becoming penetrated in every 
cUrection by railroads, whose consumption of wood is so 
enormous that we must look well to our forests, or they 
will vanish. The facilities of transportation which they 
afibrd will induce a greater demand for lumber and 
stuff for turning purposes, for the manufactories near 
the sea-boiard. Thus new and greater inducements 
for the cultivation and preservation of woodlands are 
yearly becoming developed, urging our farmers to 
awake to the importance of this subject. 

In treating this topic at this time, I have chosen to 
give a somewhat desultory statement and citation of 
facts and principles whioh are so palpable as to come 
within the observation of every one, rather than a me- 
thodie-J 9*id formal essay,* — hoping by this means the 
more surely to attract the attention of the practical 
farmer. F. Holbrook. BrattUboro\ Vt. Feb. 1849. 
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The HsftsroftD Breed. — As this valuable breed has 
been introduced, and is increasing in several sections of 
the oenntry, we offer a few remarks in reference to its 
history and qualities. 

We have mentioned in a previous chapter, that the 
Herefords are a branch of one of the original stocks of 
Britain. They have been known in certain districts for 
an indefinite period ; but it was not until after the mid- 
dle of the last century that any systematic attempts 
were made to improve the breed. The first effort of 
this kind, of whioh we have any authentic account, was 
■ * •—^•~ I III 

* II has been obserri^ that on spots purposely sheltered ftwa 
llie wind and raiu on every side, the qnantity of duet that is eoUaGt- 
ed, when prtssed dt/wn^ h »i three years eqnsl to one line, or «» 36 
yt^rt, to 9IU i$uh in ikukHtM — ^ruxoaii. 1 



made by BEKJAMtir Tomkiki, of Wellington- Court, 
Horefordshiret He commenced, according to Prof^ 
LoWk about iUt .T<^or 1766, with two eows) which) pre*> 
ViiHi!^ M his fllrOhA^ of th«iil) falld oftvn ttttrAvted hie 
AiLeniioi: on Hocountof their singiilAr aptitude to faiten. 
Mi\ E¥T««fk th« compiler ol'the ** Herd-Book uf Here- 
ford Caiile,*' states thai he was informed by the family 
of Mr. Tomkins, that one of the cows ** was a grey, 
and the other a dark red with a spotted face.'' The 
former Mr. T. called Pigeon and the latter MoitU. It 
appears that Mr. T. kept two families from these two 
cows — one of a grey color, called the Pigeon branch, 
and the other of a red color, with white or mottled faoe, 
called the Mottle branch— and they have been oontin* 
ued to this day. The Rev. J. R. Smtthibs, of Lynoh- 
Coart, Herefordshire, a gentleipan, who for a long pe- 
riod was distinguished as a breeder of Hereford stock, 
speeking of the two famiijss ftUuded to, in » lata num- 
Mr of the Marh^X,an§ Egpr$9tf says-<«^' the grey ones 
are considered the oldest breed, tiid by many people, 
considered the best ; from long experience, I am inclin- 
ed to think they possess more constitution and more qua- 
lity than the white-faced ones, and generally more siie 
than the mottled-faced ones." ^; 

From the two cows mentiened, Mr. Tomkins bred & 
large herd ; from which he supplied other breeders with 
choice animals, during his lifetime, and shortly after 
his death in 1819, the entire stock was disposed of at 
public auction. The prices obtained deserve notice. 
Fifty-two animals — among which were twenty-two 
steers, from calves to two-year-aids, and two heifer- 
calves, — ^brought the aggregate sum of £4673 14«. — 
averaging £99 17«. fii. ($449. 37^ each.) One bull 
sold to Lord Talbot for £588, and seversJ cows and 
heifers brought £215 to £273 each. This stoek 
was purchased by breeders in different parts of the 
kingdom, and laid the foundation of many eminent 
herds. (See Herd- Book of Hereford Cattle, appendix, 
pp. 1 to 23.) 

Another noted early breeder of Herefords was Mr. 
TuLLT, of Huntington, near Hereford. His were chief- 
ly of the grey stock ; and Mr. Smythies, in the article 
above referred to, states that their descendtMiteereetill 
known as " the Huntington breed. '^ 

Mr. Smythies was for forty years, one of the largest 
breeders of Hereford cattfe ih England — rearing*, ae he- 
states about seventy calves yearly. H^ purchased hie 
first stock in 189ft, of Mr. Tally of CUrow, a relative 
of the before-named' gentleman of this naraev. He wee- 
induced to adopt thie stock by the- reeommendhtion of 
the celebrated grazier, Mr. j^. Wxstcab> of Creslow> 
near Aylesbury. Mr. Smythies relates, that meeting 
Mr. Westcar at the Hereford fair, the latter remarked. 
—** This is th^ft/tuUi October fair I have attended: in 
this town, without missiag one.. Igrase five hundred, 
oxen every year, and the best beasU T ever fed, were 
bred by Mr. Tully of Huntington, and Mr. Skegrae of 
Stretton Court, both near Hereford.'^ 

Mr. Smythies closed business in 1843, at which time 
he sold at public anotion, 131 headof oows, heifers and 
bulls. He had a previous sale in 1823, at which sixty 
six head of breeding stock were sold. We have not 
the prices obtained at either sale. 

The late Mr. Johic Price, of Poole-House, Worces- 
tershire, oommenced breeding Hereford cattle in 1814, 
with several animals purchased of Mr. Tomkins above 
mentioned. He continued to breed on an extensive 
scale till 1841. In October of that year, he disposed 
of his stock at public sale. Ninety-nine animals— -cows 
heifers and bulls, brought an aggregate of £5328 — 
averaging £53 16«. 4|d. each. At a previous sale, 
in 1816, he sold one hundred and twenty-six head of 
Herefords, comprising fourteen bulls of various ages, 
six bull calves, one hundred and six breeding oows, 
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kmkn ud oIvot, whiok logMbsr brongkt £6850 12i. 
M.— afen^ng £M St. Sd. Mch.* 

We dnm it importuit (o (tUe thew price*, that it 
in«f be Men how they oompare with thcne of other 
hreedt. NnmeronB other lalei of Hererards night be 
eitul, M which pricei abant as high u the foregoing, 



were obtained. 

Some of the principal bi 



f Herefordi in Eng- 
t tbe preient time, are W. F. Bobbi, Johh and 
Wm. Heweb, T^Ard Talbot, Sir H. Hoiktki, S. A*- 
TOH end Sir Fbahcii LAWur. In reference to the 
■lock of tbe two laat-meiitioned breedera, Mr. Shtth- 
tu, in the Mark-Laiu Expriit of Feb. 5tb, laat, 
makei the Ibllowiag ohalleage in order to teat the rels- 
tire meriti of the ^ort-honu, Serou and Herefordi: 

" I will ihow one hundred Hereford beaiti, which 
were the[nopertj of Sir Franci* Lawlef, Bart., on the 
1st of Jannarj, 1849, and the lame ntuaber wfajoh were 
the property of Hr. Aalon, of L3rDob Court, on the 
•wne daj, agaioit an equal nuinlier, tbe property of 
any two breeden of Short-borna or Devoni in any part 
of Great Britain, on theaaise day, far one hundred «ofe- 
raigai. I atn willing to leave ^edeoiaiiHi to the three 
jmdge* at the laat Smithfleld ihow, two of whom are 
unknown to me, eren by sifht." 

Mr. S. also roakea the Miowing offer: — '' I am also 
ready to place foar Hereford calves, an the Isl of May 
next, in the hands of any respectable greiier in the 
midlBod cnnnlies, against four Short-boms and four De- 
Tonsj IK> calf to be more than fotir months old on that 
day{ the twelve calves to be tamed to grass tof^ifaer, 
to have nothing bnt grass till the 20th of October fol- 
lowing, then to be pat into stalls, and to be led as the 
grazier tbinks proper; bat the food to be weighed to 
each Jot, tilt the following May, when they shall be 
again tamed to grnas, and have nothing bat what tfaey 
get there till the 1st of October; then to be airaia ta- 
ken into the stalls, and the food weighed as before ; the 
whole to be shown as extra stock at the BmithHi-ld 
Show, at the bataar, and alter the show to be «1aa<;h- 
lerMl. the four beasts that pay the best to be the win- 

The predominant characteristic of tbe Hereford 



■ la 1639, Mr. Prle* fan ■ V^^ ebaUian la ihow 
com and ■ buU of hii own brndiag, agiinn ike ume nu' 
any we pcrann'a bi«dln«, audof any btied— open la all I 
— Iwi h WM aM Bcc^ted 



breed of cattle, is a disposition to fatten.* It ia ht 
the beef cbieSy, that they, as well as the " Her4> 
Book" sbort-homs, are bred in England. lo dairy 
properties, the Hercfords are beheved eqaal toanyM{4k 
frrtd breed — all snob breeds beiag donbtlea* inferior to 
some other* in which the milking property has reeeived 
more attentioB in breeding. 

The show of fal cattle by the Smithlield Clab, Loa- 
doh, is the on' .■ exhibition of note in Britain, where the 
diSereni broeds are hrooght into direct eompeiiiion with 
each other. Here the Herefords and Short-borns bare 
long been rivals, and have contested with various suc- 
cess. In looking over most of the remits for a period 
of thirty-nine yean, we think it may be assumed that 
in the classes for oxen and ileers, the Herefords bare 
taken more prizes than any other breed. For tbe pri- 
zes on fat cows, they have been less saceessful than the 
Short -horns. 

, As an example of the saoeess of a single compelllor 
at Smithfleld, it may not be amiss to mention thai Mr. 
Westcar, abovemenlioned, took tbe first prise In class 
I., (oxen) in 1810, 1812, 1813, 1814. and 1815. The 
animals in every case were Herefords. The dead 
weights of the foar first were as follows — qDnrters, 
hide and loose tallow included, 2147; 2099; 1993; and 
2141 poands. We have not the weight of tbe fif^h. 
Mr. Smythies stales that Mr. Westcsr sold, at dirrr- 
ent times, twenty Hereford oxen, "for two ihnoaand one 
hundred and fifty pounds." The statement was proved 
by an extract I^hd Mr. Weslrar's hooka, giving the 
dale of sals, the name of the boicber (her were sold 
to. and the seTeral sums paid for them. " Six of tbem ," 
it is said. " were sold in one deal to Mr. Giblet, of 
Bond-street, for six hundred pounds." 



er bT E. F. Wn.u, poblished in llie Farmrr'M Mtft. 
ird inihe propcniia of Hi<tcfn>ds>-"Il ia allawvl 
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The beef of the Herefords is of fine quality} and 
oommands a price in the English markets equal to a^y 
^except that of the Highland Scotch^ The following 
Extract from a late aamher of the JtgruMkural Gtt- 
mette, giving the piioe current at the Snithfieid Market) 
ahow8 about the usual range: 

Per Mone of eight pounds. ^d. •. rf. 

fiMtScols, li«retford8,Acv,..««« 4 4 to 4 8 

fiesi Sftioit-horiiB, .i....s.<...«nv,.%v». .....,■> 4 8 to 4 4 

Youatt says — '' there are few -oatUe Aoce priised «a 
the market than the geauine Herefords." la reqpeot 
to size, they raak aeact to the Shorft-^ras* The wil- 
ier Just referred to, observes:^**' (hey fatten to a much 
Igfveater weight than the Demons, and run from 50 to 70 
score — [1,000 to 1,400 lb«.,J the four quarters, ▲ to- 
lerable cow will average 9$ te 60»oore*— ^700 to 1,000 
lbs. J *** The hide is considerably thicker than that of 
the Idevoos, aod the -beasts are morefaardy compared with 
the Devons, they are aherter «a the 1^, and also in the 
carcass; higher, and broader, and heaneria the chine; 
rounder and wider aoross the hips, and better covered 
^wth Uit^ the thigh fuller and more muscular, and 
the shoulders larger and eoarser." The latter remark 
may be tme as to the two 4>ree d a •■ . 'gea anrf, bit most 
of the Hereferds we havaaeea, have not been ooarae in 
the shoulder. 

There have been comparatively but few importations 
of Herefords to America. The principal one, and that 
from which the breed liss been chiefly disseminated 
Chreogh the country, was that of Messrs. Commit 8c 
SoTHAJi, oeasisUag of S buUs and 17 cows and heifers, 
imported in 1840. These were mostly from the herds 
of Mr. J. HswuL, and Mr. Walkek. Mr, C. N. 
BKxxirr p«pohaaed a ball and heifer in 1839. The bull 
died shortly after, and the cow and her increase were 
added to the first mentioned herd. ^oB, H. Clav, of 
Kentne^, loqwrted two bulls and two heifecs of this 
breed in 1817. We do not know who was the breeder 
of this stock, or whether they were of the most es- 
teemed families of Herefords. In an account of them, 
written by Mr. Clay, published in the jimerican Far- 
mer, 1822, he states that the price pardin England for 
the four, was £106 sterling. From this we should in- 
iu Jthat they were not from a herd of the highest re- 
pate. He states that one of the bulls died on his jour- 
ney from Baltimore to Kentucky. We have understood 
that the increase from these animals was not large. 
In 1824, Admiral Corriv, of the Royal Navy, pre- 
aeated to the Mweseehanetta Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, a Hereford indi and heifer. They we»e 
bred by Sir J. 6. Cottckel, whose stock was from 
Mr. Yarworth, and his from Mr. Benj. Tomkins, the 
first noted breeder of Herefords. The cow never bred. 
The boll was kept several years by the late Hon. Isaac 
C. Bates, of Korthacnylon, Maas.^ and left a valuable 
progeny. 

Besides the above importations, we are informed that 
MoKDECAi Halb, Esq., sent some Herefords to Steu- 
ben county, N. Y., many years ago. We have no par- 
ticulars in regard to their importation. {See remarks 
of Judge Lecavd, in Tke Cultivator tor 1845. p. 109.] 
As to the success of the Herelbrds in this country, 
we believe they have given general satisfaction to 
those who have given them a fair trial. They have 
good eonstitutions, thrive readily, and are more active 
•than any other cattle of so largo a size. But few of 
the full bloods have as yet been fattened or worked. 
The half bloods show a decided superiority over the 
common stock of the country, for these purposes. In 
respect to dairy properties, we think they have, as com- 
pared with other breeds, especially *' Herd- Book " 
Short-horns, proved better here than some anticipated. 
Prom what we have seen, we think it would not be dif- 
fictilt in breed ^ood dairy stock from Herefords; though 
it i pi'ubsible, that the development of th^r dairy qua- 



lities, wottld be to some extent, a sacrifice of the dis- 
position to fatten* We know that good dairy cows are 
«et with in this breeds Their milk is generally rich, 
and like ihat cC the Devons, yields a large proportion 
of the best of bntttrv In 1839, the Royal Agricultural 
Society offMred a prise of fifteen eovereigns for the cow 
** best calculated for daiiy purposes ^'-^he competition 
being open to all breeds in the kingdom. This prize 
was t«ken ly the Rev, J. R. Smythies, for a Hereford. 
The eeoond prise was awarded for a Short-horn. Se- 
^ral other Herefords were entered fee the prize — a cir-« 
cumetance which proves that cows were to be had of 
this breed, in the dairy qualities of which, their own- 
ers had such confidence, as to show them against any 
others. This was the only occasion on which the 
Royal Society has brooght the dififereat breeds into com- 
petition with each othei^— the class having been from 
the time abolished. 

Mr. Smythies, in a late communication in the Mark- 
Lant Kxpre9$, before referred to, sayp — ** I have seen 
Hemferd oows milk well^ and had ouo myvelf which 
made eleven pooods df battier a week lb* three months.'* 
This may havo been the cow on which he received 
the above mentioned prize, though this is not stated. 
But he observes that beef is much more profitable in 
his section than dairy products, and on this account ''it 
u not an olyeot with 4i Aeseford breeder to have good 
milkera.'* 

The milking property inoattle, nndoobtedly depends 
on the object and 9kUi of the breeder. The late John 
Price, in a oomMumosition published in the Farmer'* 
MmgMzint for January, 1841, observes: — '' Experience 
has taught me, that ao antino/f possessing form and 
other requisites, giving them Wigrtaiditpentien tofot' 
ttn, are oalcalat^ to give much milk ; nor is it reason- 
able to suppose they sitould ; it would bo in direct op- 
position to the law of nature. Had I wUltd it twenty 
years ago, my belief is, that I could, by this time, have 
bred twenty cows, purely from ray own herd, [Here- 
fords J which shonld hav« given a sufficient quantity of 
milk for {paying) dairy purposes; and I am equally 
confident that, in the same period, I could have bred a 
similar numbeir, that would not at any time have given 
twenty quarts of milk per day aoioiig them, I feel con- 
fident that I coald effect either of these objects mnch 
more easily and certainly than I could bleni the two 
properties in the same animal, — retaining also the form 
and quality best adapted to live hard luid feed— [fat- 
Cea.J" 

But it is not to be expected that the Herefords, or 
any other breed of oattle, will take the place of all 
other breeds in all situations. On this point, the obser- 
vation of C. HuLXAED, in his "Practical Farming 
and Grazing j'^ is worthy of notice: — " There are four 
difiereiit breeds of cattle that are, for different soils, 
situations aod purposes, superior to any other cattle in 
the world. The JDurhams, (or as they are commonly 
called, the improved short-horns,) and the Herefords, 
for the best pastures ; the North Devons for the short 
pasture on warm light soils ; and the Soots for the wild 
and cold pasturage. These four breeds of cattle will 
ever remain pure, because it is thought that they can- 
not be permanently benefitted by crossing with any oth- 
er breed." 

Cements. — Soak isinglass in water till it is soft, then 
dissolve it in the smallest quantity of proof-spirits, with 
the aid of a gentle heat. In 2 ounces of this dissolve 10 
grains of ammoniaoum, and while ^ill liquid, add a soln- 
tion-of half a drachm of mastich^ three drachms of 
rectified spirits, stir them well together, and put the mix- 
ture into small bottles, which are to be kept covered. 
This cement, when used, is to be liquified by putting the 
bottle into hot water. 
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The prinoipsl object of dnui 

p1>u water, bul in eOeclin); tbia, other important bene- 
Sta are aeoqred. It i> obTioa* that s larger qoantit; 
of water in the soil than ia required for the sopport of 
planti, is injarioiu. It i> injurious in varkiaa wajB. 
That wet Unda ara " cold and aonr," ii a common ex- 
preaBion, and aa acquaintance with the principles 
which thii condition or the soil involTU, abows that the 
popular idea is correct. It has been repeatedlT proved 
thai BTaporation produces coldness, — ibal in tbe exba- 
Islion of moisture, beat ia also carriod otT, — and this is 
one of the reasona vhj a wet soil is reall]' &co)d one. 
Tbat such a soil Is also soar, ia proved by the Tact that 
Tegetabia inatlera form acids, when decomposed in wa- 
ter. Tbe sonrnesa o[ peat may be taken as an exam- 
ple. Prof. JOHNSTOH observes—" When [soils are} 
■oaked in water, their Tenetable matter either decom- 
poses Terj sloit'ty, or produces acid componnda, more 
or less injurious to the plant, and even exerts injurious 
ohemioal re-aolions upon ibs eartbj and saline eooMitU' 
ants of the soil." 

One of ibe first objects in the pmilnRlion of any plant, 
is to secure a temperatore cnnsenial lo ila babils. Eve- 
ly person maj have observed that Teselation makes no 
prein^ss till the weather beonmrs snffieienllf warm. 
Dillerenl apeci«s of plants require ditTerent de^rera of 
beat j but as a t;encrnl rule, those which );ruw in Itie 
lowest tetnperatnre, are least vslnahle. 

The effect of drainafie has been found hr^blj Tavora- 
ble in raiaing the temperatare of sails. Experiments 
have been made which proved that, at aeven inch- 
es below the surface, the average degree of heat 
for thinr-aix successive days, on a soil which bad been 
mdetdraincd and pulverised, wns ten degrees higher 
Iban on a soil precisely aimiinr, that had nm been drain- 
ed and worked. [See experiments of Mr. Parkei, Jour- 
nal Jtagal Jig. SocUty vnl. v. pp. 141, 143.] The 
more rapid growth and perfpct maturity of crops on 
drained lands, is doubtless attributable, in a considera- 
ble degree, lo the higher temperature thus attained, and 
if an evidence of the qreat value of drainage in high 
latitudes, where, from the slinrtness of ihe season, t' 
results of agricultural labors are pi>cu1iarly unoertai 
It may be safely aAimcd that draining Is tbe basis 
tbe great improvement which hns taken place in Br 
ish husbandry within the Inst fifty years. In Americ 
the prncti:« nf dralniiic syslematiiiBllv, can hardly be 
said to huvo liecn Introduced. Varioiia trials have, 



however, been Amie in diOermt parU of the cotmtrT-; 
tbe snWect is beginning to attract great ■HealKio,. luid 
we expect, shortly, to see ibe business earned on large- 
ly and proHtablj. 

It has been objected that drainage is less Decessarf 
here than in Britain— that in oor drier climate, crops 
are more liable lo injnij from drouth than nnisfDrc- 
To this it may be replied, that proper drainage, with a 
thorongb woiting of the soil, is the best possible 

^teciion against dronlb. A little okservatmi wrti 

ivince any person that those lands are most slfectcd 
by drouth, which at some seasons of tbe year are loo 
'this class are stiff elays, and soils wiih a "hard 
ibsoil. Clays, which are not drained, keep the 
• long on the surfecB, that the snil " runs to- 
and forma a mortar, which, when the water 
...... -I becomes like sun burnt bricks— un- 

otly unfit for the growth of plants. 
oil, tbe Borface is completely satara- 

srmitting it to soak mto tbe earth. In 
rorkable soil is usnory thin, (mJ ai 
-omes on, the plants dnmp, and *■!«- 
cause they have not much root, they wither away." 
Crops on such soils are verv precarious; Ihe only Iwd 
for their roots at any lime, is the little porlien >toTCil 
by the plow, and it is bnt a small part of the time, cora- 
nnrafivefv, that even this is wholly available to them— 
It being ilmost always either loo «^« »r.oo d,y The 
roots cannot, perhaps, penetrate tbe hard subsoil, or if 
they do. are liable to be WoBght in contact with sob- 
atsnces more or tesa poisonous to vegetation. The ef- 
' icrease Ihe depth 
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plants, and less liable to be sRected by dronlB. 

The first action of tbe drain is lo take away the wa- 
ler from that part of the soil with which it is in direej 
contact. A contraction of the soil soon follows, and 
—...I.. .~ formed, beEinning at the drain, and extend 
ly and veriically, which admit the percola- ^ 
, „„ler and conduct it into the drain. When the 
ibnsbrougbtlnlon slate which allows the water 
r to pass throng'' ''> '*'• fotmer difficulties of ila 
ig together and baking, are obviated ; the soil re- 
open and friable, and pianis are protected against 
nes of wet and drouth. 
It is a fact that planu suffer less from drouth o« a 
iable soil , than on a compact one ; as may he seen by 
comparison bf crops on clay and 'cam. This result! 
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from two caoses* The roots of plants have more scope 
in a loose seij-^ aiul are thus enabled to draw support 
from a greater source. A mellow soil is also most 
Moist, in time of drouth — pulverixaiion favoriqg the as> 
cent of moisture from Mow, as well as its absorption 
from the atmosphere^ A heap of moulding sand will 
seldom dry but to a little depth, while hard clay in the 
same situation will become almost destitute of mois- 
ture. 

Pi-ofessor Korton, in his lecture on draining given at 
Hartford in 1847| states that during the extreme drovlh 
which prevailed ia Scotland in 1845, it was found that 
in all ordinary cases, the crops on drained land with- 
stood the drouth much better than those on undrain- 
ed, ** because of the greater depth of soil available to 
the plant.'' And he adds that 'Wt is now a proposition 
r^arded among the best English and Scotch farmers 
as completely established, that drained land is not only 
better in wet seasons, but in dry seasons also." £ Culti- 
vator for Jan. 1848.] 

The full benefit of tubtoil plowing^ on tenaceous 
soils, cannot be fully obtained without thorough drain- 
ing. If the water is not drawn off, it soon packs the 
soil together again, after the plow has been used. Prof. 
Norton statea, that where drains have been laid at pro- 
per distances in hard-pan soils, the air and rains soon 
break up the crust, the water filters through into the 
drain, and the ocheous deposit is gradually dissolved 
and carried^ away. Air and heat being thus admitted 
into the soil, the noxious compounds which had there 
formed are decomposed, and wholesome food for plants 
is produced. 

In regard to the question — Where is it proper to 
make drains ? it may be said that they are necessary 
wherever the character of the natural vegetation indi- 
cates water. Rushes, ferns, and what are generally 
called water grasses, always grow where there is too 
much water in the soil, at certain seasons of the year, 
for the growth of the more valuable plants. When the 
■oil is properly drained, these aquatic plants can no 
longer live. There is scarcely a field on any common 
farm, that has not spots that would be benefited by the 
drain, even for grass, and still more for grain and ve- 
getables. The (armer thinks, perhaps, that as the pro- 
duce of grass is apparently large, nothing is wanting. 
But it must be recollected that the produce of wet land 
is of less weight and value in proportion to its bulk, 
than that of dry land. If the land is in pasture, ani- 
mals will reject the herbage that grows on these damp 
spots, till forced by hunger to eat it. If the grass is 
made into hay, the same reluotanee of animals to eat it 
is manifested, and their loss of flesh when kept on it, is 
evidence of its want of nutriment. Prof. Norton states 
tliat analyses of samples of grain from two fields, one 
drained and the other undraincd, showed a decided in- 
feriority in that from the undrained field. It is plain, 
therefore, that draining not only increases the quantity 
of produce, but also improves the quality. 

Another great advantage of draining, if the preven- 
tion of grain and grass from being '^ winter-killed." 
This effect is caused by sudden freezing of the ground 
while the surface is wet. Land on which wheat and 
rye have been very uncertain from this cause, are found 
. to produce the best crops after having been thoroughly 
underdrained. 

But the advantages of draining in a tanatory view, 
are in many instances of the highest importance. It is 
well known that stagnant water is very prejudicial to 
health. In those sections of our country which are par- 
ticularly subject to bilious fevers, and fever and acfue, 
the soil usually abounds in vegetable matter, and during 
wet seasons is flooded with water, which frequently co- 
vers a large portion of the surface for several days or 
weeks, and finally goes off chiefly by evaporation. Sad 



experience has taught the inhabitants of those seotioni 
to regard such floodings as the precursors of sickness. 
Similar causes have produced like effects in Europe. An 
eminent physician, Dr« McNab, observes— '''After twen- 
ty-six yearb' practice, I venture to add, that I have 
scarcely ever had a case of'typhns fever in a malignant 
form, without discovering some stagnant drain, or over 
charged cesspool, or some other manifest cause of ma- 
laria, in the immediate residence of the patient." An 
other writer observes in reference to the situation of a 
neighborhood where fevers had prevailed — ** Most of 
the houses aurround an nndrained common, full of pools 
of stagnant water, that in the winter season overflow. 
In the summer months, and greater part of the spring 
and autumn, they are stagnant, and undoubtedly, a 
fruitful source of malaria." 

The benefits of drainage on the health of the inhabi- 
tants of wet and marshy districts, have been striking. 
An English report on this subject, tfays in reference to 
one district, where the inhabitants were formerly expo- 
sed to the malaria of marshy lands, — ** for the last few 
years, oufing to the excellent pi an of draining ^ very 
few diseases have occurred that can be said to be pro- 
duced by malaria. There is very little ague, scarcely 
any continued fever, and a case of typhus fever has not 
been known along the borders for the last three or four 
years. Some years back, a great portion of the parish- 
es adjoining these marshes, was under water from the 
end of autumn to the early part of the following spring ; 
then fevers and agues of all characters prevailed to a 
very great extent." Much testimony of a character 
like this, has been obtained in Britain, and leaves no 
doubt of the great benefits of drainage in regard to 
health. 

Severai dieeaeet of domestic animals, such as " liver- 
'complaint" in cattle, and "rot" in sheep, are known 
to be connected with the same causes which produce 
the diseases in man above mentioned. The effects of ma^ 
laria and watery eucculent herbage, in producing the 
rot, have long been known. As might be exp^sted, 
the health of sheep and cattle has been benefitted 
by drainage to an equal or greater degree than that of 
the hnman race. C. W. Johnson states that the rural 
population of drained districts in England, have often 
remarked the favorable effects of drainage on the health 
and improvement of animals, by which losses of stock 
have been prevented to a great extent. 

There is no insuperable obstacle to the drainage of 
those sections of this country which have heretofore 
been so snbject to particular diseases. A gentleman of 
great experience in draining, states that drains will 
draw effectively, if properly made, where there is a de- 
scent of only four inches to the mile. 'There are few 
cases whe re a much greater fall cannot be bad . How im- 
mense would be the benefits which would follow from 
the adoption of a thorough system of draining, in those 
sections! 

Modes of forming dhainb. — Drains have been made 
in various ways. In clayey soils thoy have been formed 
by digging a trench to the required depth, and then pla« 
cing a block of wood four inches square in the bottom, 
around which the soil is rammed hard — the timber be- 
ing then drawn along, and the same operation repeated. 
The subsequent contraction of the clay, allows the wa- 
ter to enter the cavity thus formed. Such drains ope- 
rate well for a time, but are not, probably, very lasting. 

Stones have long been used for the construction of 
drains. Thev are made both with and without an eve, 
or open space, and if rightly constructed, are consider- 
ed as efficient as anv. It has bieen found that small 
stones are best for this purpose, and in Ensland and 
and Scotland thev are broken to about the size ordina- 
rily used for McAdam road?, or so small that thoy wi!l 
pass through a ring two and a-half inches in diameter. 
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Prof. Norton says — " Tho bottom of the [stone] drain 
should be about mx inches across; and from six to eight 
inches in depth of these »mall stones should be thrown 
in. Turfs cut thin and very carefully so as exactly to 
fit; should be laid on the top, over-lapping each other, 
and the earth rammed down bard; as the object is to 
prevent entirely, the access of water trom above ^ it 
should all filter in at the sides, for if it finds an entrance 
at the top; sand and small stones will wash down, and 
eventually choke the drain." 

Bat the principal operations of draining in Britain, 
for the last few yearS; have been with tiles made of 
olay, and burnt after the manner of burning bricks. 
These could be used with more economy; especially in 
Jistricts where stones were scarce, the expense of 
^anspoFting the former; being mixrfa less. They have 
')eeB made of various lorms. The curved or '^ horse- 
|hoe" shape was first adopted. The tiles were made 
ii lengths of fourteen to sixteen indies, and three to 
Jbur inches wide, with '' soles " for the tiles to rest on 
rben laid in the drain. The manner of making drains 
with these, has so frequently been described in our pa- 
ges, tbat nothing further seems necessary in regard to 
them. Of latC; another form, called *' pipe '' tile, has 
been introduced. We have never seen any of this kind ; 
but in regard to the manner of making them; and their 
operation, we presume they cannot be better described 
than in the language of Prof. Norton; who during his 
residence in England and Scotland, made drainage a 
subject of particular investigation. We copy from his 
lecture on draining; before referred to in this article: 

'4t is a simple round pipe, maide ia lengths Like the first 
and fdr the cross drains of not more than an inch and a 
half in the diameter of the bore. These can be made 
much cheaper than the other kind^ as they arc smaller, 
and aU in one piece. They are not more than half the 
weight of the old fashioned tile and sole, and there- 
fore an additional saving is efi*eoted on the transpor- 
taiioo. The trench for their reoeption is also much 
smaller, bein§f at the top just wide enough to allow 
the trencher t» voik,. and cut at the bottom with a 
narrow tool, to exactly the proper siae for the recep- 
tion of the pipe. The pieces are simply laid end to end, 
and wedged with small stones when necessary. The 
water finds .its way in at the joints. Many have ex- 
pressed doubts as to the operation of these drains, 
thinking that water would scarcely penetrate into so 
small a obannel, through such minate apertures. No 
difficulty has been experienced in any case. Ona 
gentleman, residing in the sooth of England, who has 
employed these small pipe tiles in draining exceedingly 
stiff clays, laying them at the depth of three feet, and 
ramming the olfty hard down, ofiered a premium of 
jSlOQ to any persoa who would kec]^ tha water out of 
them. These tiles, of both varieties, are made by 
machinery. The clay is worked in an ordinary png 
mill, such as used in brick-making, care being taken 
that no stones are present; it is then forced through 
a die of a circular or horse->8hoe shape,, according to 
the kind of tile intended to be made. It passes through 
in a continuous stream, which is eat off into the proper 
lengths by hand, or by a little apparatus connected 
with the machine." 

It affords us plessnre to state that Hon. John Dela- 
riKLD, of Oakland* Farm, near Geneva, has lately im- 
ported from England, one of the most approved ma- 
chines for making tiles. It is Seragg't patent, and is 
represented by the cut at the head of this article. It 
has received two prizes of £20 each, from the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and the Highland Agricultural 
Society as the be^t tile machine exhibited at their 
shows. We have received from Mr. D. the following 
remarks in reference to the machine: — ^' It was made 
by Scragg, of Cheshire, England. It is of the largest 



size and embraces every improvement to the preseaf 
time* This machine works the clay and screens it, sor 
as to remove all stones and other substances — it is then 
carried forward by the machinery, and passed through 
dies of any required form or pattern, and delivered at 
the end of the table, ready for the kiln. The dice 
which accompany the machine, will produce dhrainp^pea 
of 1, 14; 2, 2J, 9, 5, and 6 inches bore. Horse-shoe tiles, 
rising ^^ and 4 inches, with soles to match the tiles— 
semi-cylinders of 8 and 11 inches in diameter. A pat- 
tern has also arrived for a new form of pipe, with a foot 
attached. This is a new feature, and, as it seems, as 
improvement. The machine is arranged also for making 
ridge tiles and pan tiles for roofing. 

*^A8 soon as the machine is put in^te work,- 1 will send 
a specimen of each tile to the Agrieolraral Koome. It 
is probable that it may be in operation by June, and 
then drain tiles will be furnished for not over ten dol- 
lars per 1000, and I hope in good time to see them da* 
livered for a less cost^ We cannot yet form aa aeco- 
rate calculation, but we are sore not to exeeed $10 per 
1000. 

^* I hope to eaose the Works to be erected elose to 
the canal; that a ready delivery may be made tedistaaft 
farmers. 

*' In procuring this machine, I have been much favor- 
ed by the gentlemanly attentions of Mr. John Girdwood, 
of Chirk Castle, Scotland, who mterested himself veneh 
and earnestly in the erection of this particaiat kind. 1 
am also under obligations to Prof. Nortoa, who first 
brought this machine into notice in this country in one 
of his lectares; and thrc«igh whom I received an intro- 
duction to Mr. Girdwood.'' 

As to the expense of drainage in this connfry, m> 
precise statements can at present be f^^de. When ma- 
chines for making tiles shall have beenbroaght mtofoU 
operation here, and all other branches of the business 
bec o me fully understood and systematbed, the cost will 
be reduced. But Mr. JohnitoN; near Geneva, whose 
draining operations have been several times spoken of 
in our pages, states that at the cost which he haa in* 
eurred; twenty-eight cents per rod, the investment ia 
the aiost profitable he has made on his farm. 

We are not prepared to lay down any definite rules aa 
to[the dittance apart which drains should be laid. Thia 
must depend on the condition of the land. In many fields, 
drains are only needed in particular sitaations or wet 
^pots, other portions being sufficiently dry. Where the 
soil is uniformly wet, or is generally injured by water 
in the subsoil; the rule which is followed in BrKain will 
probably be found best, and that, according to Prof. 
Norton, is to lay the drains at eighteen to twenty-four 
feet apart; which be says will drain the stifiest and wet- 
test land. 

The depth of drains, it is generally agreed, should 
not be less than two and a-half feet. They should be 
so deep that there is no danger of their being affected 
by any operations on the the soil, either in using the 
common plow or the subsoil plow. When the tiles are 
onee laid, and the earth is properly fixed around them, 
they should aerer he distorbed, except to remedy soma 
obstruction. » 

Culture or Grapes ik Ohio. — It is stated in the 
Report of the Agricultural society for the county of 
Hamilton; O., that not less than five hundred bushels 
of Catawba and Isabella grapes were sold in Cincin- 
nati during last season, for ^' table use "<— the {frice $3 
to $4 per bushel. But the quantity sold for the table 
is said to have been inconsiderable, compared with the 
quantity used in the manufacture of wine. The grape 
culture is profitably carried on in the vicinity of Cin- 
cinnati, on the roughest hill-sides, which are of but lit- 
tle value for the oi^inary purposes of agriculture . 
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Jraprootlr Jniplcmtnts. 

BTiteniy Order, «d4 Economf • 

An evil of great mmgnitade eeens to iierymde eml iih> 
llaenoe too many 'farmers, and that* is the emptoyment 
of an insufficient force to perform their <i«iy at the pro> 
per season, and with economy of time. The oft repeat- 
ed excuses for such neglect, and for the losses flowing 
from it, are, toe mook (and ta oecapanoy, or want of 
means, aUas capital. Doubtless there are instances 
where saoh causes do operate harshly, but they, are pro- 
bably exceptions only, and by no means a general fea- 
Cure. As a general rale, the due cultivation of one 
hundred acres, requires a permanent steady applioatioa 
of the force or labor of one man, a lad, and one good 
toam of horses. With less power, it oamrnt be main- 
tained Ja good Qoodition, or continue profitable. This 
proportion of force is ind isp ensable for any larger quan- 
tity of land.' The owner of a farm of one hundred 
aeres, if an able workman,* needs the addition ^ but 
one laborer if studying tlie cfoeest ecOnomy; but a lit- 
tle reflection will convince us that two laborers will be 
more effective, and provide against the contingencies of 
atokness, or the casual calls from the farm to the neighbor- 
ing markets, or occasional public duties, to which every 
man is caiM to ooatribote a portico of his time. Judging 
from the county best known to me, the great bulk of 
our state is divided into funis of about 150 acres, or 
less,— a sine quite easy of control by a proprietor, with 
two laborers, rendering the excuse of too much land in 
occupancy, as nnfrue and invalid. 

The uext excuse, the want of capital, is equally un- 
aound; for no man ever pays wages out of his capital 
or principal. Wages are ev«r derived from profits, and 
every farmer OMst naturally enlarges or diminishes the 
rate of wages, according to the increase or decrease of 
bis profito. This is a law we all follow, though we do 
not all study it, or consider its bearings upon our profos- 
rion, whether formers, merchants, or manufacturers. 

If profits cease, we oease to pursue the vocation, and 
turn our attention aad meaas to objects of greater de- 
mand among our fellow uiea. 

But at ao time ta the histofy of man, did the cultiva^ 
tioB of the eartk, properiy pursued, ever oease to af- 
ford abundant profit to the capital employed, and suffi- 
dent wages to all engaged in it. I am aware that this 
position will be denied by men engaged in other pursuits, 
and am willing to admit that some portions of the earth 
do not exhibit the feature above claimed ; but the cause 
ibr soeh aa exeeptioa, is an artificial interference with 
the former, forcing him from his natural position to 
meet the exigeneies or desires of sooke other class of 
his fellow beings. Happily with us, the position I 
claim for the American former is well sustained, and 
■eeds no other prod^ than the existing prosperity of the 
whole breadth of our land, — its uniform, steady, onward 
increase firom year to year, since the dawn of our free- 
dom. 

I have been led to these remarks, because the above 
excuses are offered as cause to adhere to the pfow, the 
barrow, the scythe, and the flail, as the only absolutely 
■eeeasary implements for the farm. \ 

Has It not been proved already, that the work ac- 
complished in forOMr days, is now performed by other 
implements, or improvements on old ones, with much 
U$t labor an^ in much lett time f Is not our work ge- 
nerally beittr done at this day, by all who use these 
improved implementsf Surely it is so, as has been 
proved by the economy with whieh wheat can be raised, 
and as we hope further to prove, in the nusing of Indi^ 
an corn. 

Let us now proceed with the examination of other 
form iflipleBieots and maehinerji testing their eoononiy. 



There is music in the sound of the flail, but its notea 
are seldom heard since the introduction of the Tkretk' 
ing MaehtM, It is more than one hundred years ago, 
(1732) that the first machine for threshing grain was 
patented, by a worthy Scotch farmer. AU however, 
that was claimed for it was, that by its use, one man 
would do the usual work of six men. In 1755 another 
and better machine was produced in Scotland. In 1772 
the English began to feel the necessitv to save labor 
and time, and a machine was produced by Mr. Smart; 
and in 1785, a London mechanic brought forward an 
improvement which was more successful than its pre- 
decessors, though far from perfect; others followed ra- 
pidly until the year 1790 — 83, when an American farm- 
er, Mr. Amptbill, of Virginia, invented a machine for 
threshing grain by moveable rods, and this machine was 
iatroduc<Mi favorably into England. 

Prior to 1790, an ingenious Scotch mechanic had oob« 
ceived the plan of passing the grain between rollers, 
which probably led to the improved machine now so ex- 
tensively used in this country ; nevertheless, it was left 
for Amerioan Ingenuity to supply the English farmer 
with the more perfect machine, for it is the American 
design now mostly used, as patented by Jas. Atkinson, 
of Braham Hall, in Yorkshire. It is the application of 
spikes on the revolving drum, that is peculiarly Ameri- 
can. The use of the threshing machine in this State, 
does not, I believe, extend beyond the year 1822, or 
thereaboQto, when a veiy imperfoct one waa put up in 
Saratoga county, brought from New Hampshire. Not 
operating with the desired suooess of the proprietor, it 
was transferred to Mr. T. D. Burrall, a fanner at Ge- 
neva, in Onterio county. He being a skillAil and soien- 
tiia mechanic, as well as 'former, very soon improved 
upon ite meohanism, and in 1830, gave to us the ma- 
chine whieh can thresh for us 300 bushels per day or 
more. A more conclusive proof of exoellenee need not 
be required than the fact that, since 1880, full four 
thousand of tkoH Threshing Machines, have been put 
into operation in the United States. They are made of 
various siaes; the most convenient for the farmer, being 
capable of threshing about 200 bushels per day, with 
the power of four horses. 

Haviag for several years used one of these threshing 
maehinas, I eempate the eost of threshing aad cleaning 
my wheat, (both operations being peiformed by the 
same force or power,) aa follows: 

Oae man to food the machine, at 39 eto. per day 
do to aepply the foeder,. . 38 '^ 
do topttehfrom the mow, 34| <' 
do to deliver the straw,.. 82 *' 
do to attead the foomag 
■ull, generally doae by self, 50 '* 






u 



Per day, $1 98| for labor. 

Poor horses and a driver,. ... 2 50 

■ $4 48i pr day. 

Wheat is threshed at an easy pace, delivering 200 
bushels (often more) per day, which at the above rates, 
makM the cost per bushel to be two c<int8, 21.1000. 

It should be remarked that th* rates of wages above 
named are the actual rates paid ; the work being done 
by yearly hands, whose wages amount per day to the 
suras stated. 

Itinerant threshing machines, can generally be hired 
to thresh for farmers who do not possess these imple- 
ments. The charge for threshing m such cases, is from 
four to five cents per bushel, and the supply by the farm- 
er, of all necessary^ horses except two, and all the ne- 
cessary labor except the owner, who commonly feeds 
his own machine. These machines are generally used 
on the field, the wheat sheaves are brought from the 
shocks, and the straw is left in numberless instances 
I occupying the same resting place season after season. 
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The eoooomy of the thrething maohine is readily an- , ter gaye way, the frost broke iip, the ground settled. 



derstoody when we eompare the cost per bushel as above 
stated, with the cost per bushel when threshed by the 
flail, sjid eleaned through the fannng Mtlk There are 
incidental benefits, also, of much yalue, such as prompt 
separation lor market before winter sets in, — saying in 
weight — no destruction by rats and yermin, — no loss of 
interest ; — it giyes abundant time to house or stack the 
straw for our stock. 

In all estimates for work done by our machines, we 
ought to charge about 10 per eent^ o» the cost of the 
machinery, for its wear mod tear annually ; and in this 
case, we mubt distribuCe this charge rateably between 
the crops of wheat, barley, rye and oats, or whatvfer 
erope are subjected to its operation. 

Thus far, it is hoped that Carnung, when conducted 
under a system where the labor is performed by well* 
constructed machines, or implements, is proyed to be 
economical, and necessarily more profitable. After the 
consideration of a few more hnportant implement*, 1 
propose to enter upon the easy task of censuring the 
umnt of tysttm ; but in such a manner, I hope, as to 
create a desire for order and method. AoaicoLA. St- 
ntca Co.f Majff 1849. 



Si)r StOBOTL 

The Winter and the April mow sforai* 

Eds. CuLTiyATOBr— The early part of Nofember, 
1848, will long be remembered and often quoted by the 
oldest inhabitant for the seyerity of its frosts. In ma- 
ny places the mercury fell to 2® and 3^ below aero, and 
the ground froze as solid as though midwinter bad dri- 
yen the mellowness of autumn into a hopeless grave. 
Dark clouds floated over the atmosphere, and frequent 
snow squalls lully indicated that the power of the 
northern storm-king was in no way relaxed through 
the kind iuflueoces of summer. About the middle 
of the month the earth was whitened with its win- 
try vestment, and though the eold was less seyere, 
the snow remained upon the ground for several 
days. The evening of the 17th is mensorable fior the 
luminous and beauiful Aurora Borealis which contin- 
ued to increase in interest until ten oVloek. The 
streamers were of unusual brilliancy, and fbUowed each 
other in such rapid succession that they gave a life-like 
appearance to the whole northern horinm. But what 
was most interesting in this night's phenonsena waa the 
^* Corona," or union of beams at a common centre, but 
entirely separate from the long streamers of the north. 
Although light clouds were floating in the atmosphere 
and the night was mtK>nless, the degree ofligfat was much 
greater than that of the full harvest moon. Indeed, the 
power of light was so great that a pers«m might have 
seen to pick up a pin or a needle in the streets without 
difficulty. The greatest degree of light occurred about 
half past nine o'clock. 

Whether these lights have any influence on the fu- 
ture state of the atmosphere, or are in any way con- 
cerned in the production of storms, is a point of some 
importance in the economy of meteorological operations, 
and we rejoioe that men of leisure and science in dif. 
ferent parts of our country have the matter in investi- 
gation. It will be admitted by all any way observant, 
we believe, that atmospheric changes^ and often very 
great ones, follow the appearance of these beautiful 
oorruscations. When seen in autumn, the season when 
they are roost commonly visible, they have become the 
proverbial heralds of cold. Cool weather followed their 
appearance in this instance, though of a more severe 
nature than that which preceded them. 

Early in December the bands of this premature win- 



and everything savored too much of spring. The 
amount of freezing in the month was very limited, and 
many farmers plowed as convenience dictated, until the 
20 ih of the month. Sheep refused hay until that time, 
and neat cattle preferred rambling abroad to the con^' 
fineroent of the yard. The sun shone in mildness, ao^ 
vegetation in m>aay iaslances, started into new life. 
On the night of the 22d, snow fell on the unfrozen 
earth to the depth of six inches, and an increasii^ eool' 
ness of atmosphere was the consequence. The night- 
of the 2341, was the coldest thus lar experienced in the 
season, with &esb wind from the northwest } 24th, wind 
changes to southwest, and blew a searching chilling 
gale f 25, warm and tbawy in the morning, with a hea^ 
yy driving rain in the aiternoen,. which spoiled thn 
sleighing. At evening, wind changed to the northwest 
and blew a heavy gale lor 24 hours > 27th, snow com- 
menced felling at noon from north, and continued until 
it fell fodf inches; 29th, snow again to the depth of 5 
inches from the south, which again makes the sleighin|^ 
fine. • 

January 1 , cool with a light breeze from the N. W. : 
2, tremendous blow which piled the snow in mountsdna 
along the fences and in the highways, after which it 
continues eold for several days. A thaw came on the 
22d, which spoiled the sleighing in places where the 
snow lay as it fell, or was partially blown ofl!*; 24th, 
the weather grows cold again. 

February was a mouth of unparalleled severity. But 
few nsornings in that month, was the mercury stnndinc 
above zero, while in many instances, it sunk to 10** and 
12*", and in one or two to 20®. It was a month of uni- 
form pinching cold, attended with but few storms, but 
of uniform good sleighing. 

March was of a lamb-like charaoter through its dum- 
tion, cool but not blustering. South winds and fogs dia-" 
solved the snow rapidly aU>ut the20th,aadby the close 
of the month, the ground was nearly naked eyen where 
the deepest drifts bad accumulated in the storms of win- 
ter. A light snow of some three or four inches in 
depth, fell towards the close of the month, but with the 
mud beneath and the. sunshine above, it was soon dis- 
solved. 

April came in with mildness, and the sunshine and 
dry winds argued that the reign of mud would soon be 
past. The 5th waa a warm, smoky,, spring-like day, 
and the merry birds sang sweetFf m its snnshtne. 6t» 
the 6th, it changed to cooler; lOth, mild and agreea- 
ble, plowing commenced on warm drylands; 12th, cold 
with dark clouds flitting from northwest; 1 4th, colder 
weather comes on, dark heavy clouds overspread the 
horizon, giving frequent squalls of snow, attended by a 
high northwest wind ; so intense ia the cold that the 
ground begins to freeze at 2 o^clock, P. M. ; at night, 
freezes hard, so that the rumbling of a wagon is loud 
and heavy. 15th, wind continues high through the day, 
with lighter elouds, which give frequent squalls; the 
ground did nut thaw at all that day, and small streama 
were frozen over. 16lh, a dark murky day, with very 
frequent sqaalls, wind high from northwest ; 17th, clear 
with a keen air, and the sun shining faintly, as if ob- 
scured by snow; 18, stifi" breeze from the southeast , 
frost nearly out of the ground at noon ; clouds heayy ; at 
4 o'clock, P. M., commences raining, with the wind 
high; at ten minutes past 5 o'clock, wind changes to 
northeast, and snow commences falling moderately ;con- 
tinnes to snow through the evening, but melts as. fast 
as it falls; at nine o'clock on the morning of the |9th, 
snow measures eight inches deep on a level, and conti- 
nues to fall rapid, until eleven, ader which the fall ia % 
measure subsides; at 3 P. M., done snowing, though 
the wind continues northeast, mild, snow wasting. 

It may be fairly estimated that in this stom, more 
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tiMm hair tbe snow melted as it fell, and that, had 
it all been on the ground at once, the depth could not 
have been less than 18 inches, which would probably 
make it the heaviest snow of the season. Although 
the trees were heavily borne down with their burthens, 
it is fortunate that vegetation was in no instance suffi- 
ciently advanced to be injured by its effects. It is, on 
Che 20th, rapidly wastiag, though checked in its depar« 
ture by a cool northwest breeae, clouds, and the pros- 
pect of a frosty night to prolong its unwelcome visit to* 
morrow, 

Althongh the past winter as has been shown, has ex- 
hibited a December of a mildness suited to a more 
•oathera latitude, and a February of almost polar seve- 
rity, and many fears were awakened that sad effects 
would result from the two extremes, especially to our 
fruits, the early indications oTspring revived the hope that 
mo aatieipated evils of this nature would be realised . Pre- 
vious to the late storm and cold, the buds of the peach and 
plum appeared to possees a uniform appearance of 
healthful vitality. Grass and winter grain also, b«foi« 
being pinched by the oold dry winds, looked fair and 
premiaing, 

la -a season of so mixed a temperature, the farmer 
^11 naturally fear for the safety and health fulness of 
his domestic animals, but all kinds of stock, unless it 
be in a few instances where tliey oommenoed the win- 
ter in leanness, or have ftiiled of receiving the kind at- 
tention which is their due from those who should be 
faafipy in administering to their comfort, come out in 
healthful thrif tineas, an ample compensation for all the 
labor which has been bestowed in their behalf, Wm. 
Bacok. Ri€km0ndj ifass., JlprU 21, 1849. 



DockiMg aad Oastrating Lambs* 

£iM, CvLTtvAToa— As the time is at hand to attend 
to docking and castrating lambs, I will give you my 
method of performing that operation. 

When the lambs are from one to two weeks old, and 
the weather is good, I drive up my ewes and lambs to 
the barn-yard, in the ademoon, towards sunset; put 
tliam ia a close yard, take out all the lambs. Put th^ 
lambs ia a small pen, or on the barn floor; then let the 
ewes out ia the barn-yard, which should be well litter- 
ed with straw. Have a boy to catch the lambs; hand 
them to another band, who lets them stand on tlieir 
feet. I take the tail in my left hand, hold it out 
straight, have a good shoe knife, and cut off the tail as 
elosa as suits laacy. I And. this method quicker and 
better than a chisel and block. Then mark the ear and 
let the lamb go, keeping them in the yard over night. 

In the coarse of a week or two, bring up the ewes 
and lambs again. Put them in a close pen ; select out 
the lambs; let the ewe lambs go; put the ram lambs in 
a pen or on a bara floor. After the Iambs are all ta- 
ken out, let the ewes into the yard« Hemember to have 
it well covered with dry straw. Have a boy to catch 
the ram lambs, plaee a good band on a low bench, who 
should take the lamb on his lap ; bold him by bis fore 
and hind legs. The operator will soon find in what po- 
sition the iamb •should be held. I take my kniCs, out 
off about half the ponoh, puU out the testicle, and set 
down the lamb. The mother eomes up to meet him ; 
he soon lays down, consequently soon stops bleeding. 
The next morning I let them out. The lauib will go 
off as smart as if nothing had oocured. There is more 
danger from docking than altering. To perform both 
operations at the same time is too severe. 

I will give my reason for choosing the evening in- 
stead of the morning, which is the usual time for alter- 



ing. If you perform the operation in the morning, the 
ewes are hungry, and ramble about for food, the poor 
lamb will drag along in pain, and continue bleeding, 
from the exercise. Reverse the time, and (he ewes and 
lambs lie down and continue quiet all night, and the 
bleeding soon stops, O. P. M. Wkeeitr. SttMbtnCo., 
N. r., jiprU, 1849. 

Cattle that have eaten Apples* 

Eds. CuLTivAToa-^I had a lot of cows break into 
an orchard, and soon after they had eaten all the apples 
they wanted, they were discovered, and salt was given 
them, of which they partook freely. Not one was in- 
jured. Afterwards I had a lot of steers break in and 
gorge themselves with apples in the same way as the 
cows had done, and I gave them salt with the like re- 
snlu. The effeet of the salt was, I presume, to retard 
fermentation, and operate on the bowels as a cathartio. 
Whether it would always have the same effect, I can- 
not say, but it is worth a trial. AsaAH^M WANSsa. 
SJurman, FairJUid County ^ Cona., 1849. 



Care for Foal ia the Foat* 

Having a cow that had been troubled with this dis- 
ease for a long time, and after applying numerous re- 
medies without any apparent success, — the foot becom- 
ine very putrid, I applied for three suoeessive days, a 
strong solution of eupperas onoe in each day — after 
which I applied for a few days, strong pork brine, and 
a complete cure was effected. F. £. Stow. BracB' 
pUU, O., Feb. te, 1849, 



Care of Heaves in Hones* 

Em« CuLTiVAToa— -Pick or gather the buds or 
sprouts of the white pine, in the spring, say in May, in 
most parts of the United States. They should be ga- 
thered when young and tender, being from four to eight 
inches long. They oan be cured or dried, and are then 
in readiness at all times. I used from two to three 
quarts of the buds when green, to about three gallons 
of water, and let them simmer or boil until I thought 
their strength was mostly in the liquid. When cool, 
I gave the horse nearly a quart duly, for ten days, 
which proved a perfeot cure. 

The horse was unable to work before adminis- 
tering the above, and at present there is not a better 
horso in the lead for business. The cure was effected 
in June, 1845. 

I further recommend to all persons troubled with pain 
in the chest or side, to use the above liquid, sweetened 
with loaf sugar . I have h ad more benefit from this medi- 
cine for pain in the side and breast, than anything I have 
ever ueeiL John D. SrEMCEa. Herkimtr, N. Y, 



Bone Meal lor Cows* 



It may Tiave been frequently noticed that cows, while 
giving mitk, evince a disposition to eat bones. The ap- 
petite is sometimes very strong for them ; indeed so vo- 
racious are some cows that they w*ill leave all other 
food for the sake of obtaining bones, which they will 
chew by the hour together. This apparently morbid 
propensity is accounted for by the following theory:— 
Chemical analysis proves that milk contains bone; and 
it is hence inferred that the food of the cow should con- 
tain the elements of bone, in order to produce milk of 
proper quality, or that which is capable of affording 
due support to all parts of the system. If the food is 
destitute of any of the essential principles of miik, the 
effort of nature to perfect this fluid, may occasion a 
drawback on some of the bodily tissues, and the sub- 
stance of the bones and muscles may be carried off in 
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the milk . The hones from this cause become weakened , 
and are onable to support the body. This effect is 
sometimes ealM the '* bone disease.'' Prof. Johii- 
•TOK, several years siocoy suggested that ^nc mtml 
fed to oows, would be found useful in such cases. A 
late number of the Mauaehuteiit Plowman states that 
a number of farmeis have tried this, and report that 
they haTe found it an effectual remedy. 

Land which has been long pastured by mfHeh eows, 
has been found to become so much exhausted of phos- 
phate of lime— Hhe earthy matter of bones — chat the 
milk was de&eient in this principle, and the cows be- 
cime weak m tfaek fraaiee,. and nnheaUhy, On manu- 
ring the land with bones and with pbo^hate ef liate, 
the composition of the herbage again became perfect, 
and the eows were strong, and gave good and nourish- 
ing milk. 

€bc i9orti(idtura( Btpaxtmtnl 

COirSUCTKD BT J. J. THOMAS. 



The AacricAB Fmft C«IUiritU 



This new work, having been delayed beyond the 
time announced for its appearance, it seems necessary 
to state, that the late severe illness of the author when it 
was nearly completed having arrested its progress thro^ 
the press, it b new eoneladed, in order to make it as 
correct and complete as possible, to defer its publica- 
tion till near the eorameiicement ef another fruit sea- 
son, or on the first of August. 

Fnilts te Ohio and adverse Soils* 



The Third Annual Report of the Ohio Board of Ag- 
riculture, an octavo pamphlet of 220 pages, for which 
we are indebted to the kindness of M. B. Bat£Ham, 
mostly occupied with valnaUe agrieuharal matter, eon- 
tains some very interesting reports on the cuftrvaitioa 
of fruit in Ohio. 

The unusually diversifled soil of the state, so far as 
it affects the success of dilSerent varieties of fruit in 
different localities, is thus spoken of by C. Springer, of 
Muskingum county ^— 

" The geological arrangements of the state, espe^ 
cially from the eastern to the middle and soathem bor- 
ders, are such as to have a great inffoence upon this 
subject. The various strata lie dipping in a direction 
a little south of east, and of oourse are perpetually 
cropping out, bringing to the surface new formations 
and combinations of day and minerals, all of which ae- 
cording to their character, very serioasly affeet the wel- 
fare of fruits. And hence it is, no doubt, that the same 
kinds of fruits whiohwill prosper well in one place, fail to 
do so directly west or east m similar apparent situations. 
Indeed, the whole system of special manuring proceeds 
upon the supposition that certain principles, or qualities 
of soil, are essential to the suecess of fruits, varying 
according to the nature of the kinds.*^ 

'^ If you were to take your stand upon one of the ele- 
vated hills, of Muskingum county, for instance, you 
could at one glance, look down upon earths, that would 
hav^ a greater influence on the apple, peaob, or cherry, 
for good or for ill, than would the whole range of cli- 
mate, from the shores of Lake Erie, to the foot of the 
Allegany mountains. The heart cherry opoa these 
low, whitC'Oak clay lands, winter-kills almost without 
exception. Upon the high, blaek-oak ridges, where 
there is a greater mixture of sand with the soil, they 
pmnper and bear abundantly. The peach and the 
quince, on this clay land, are very prone to winter-kill 
end hear little; on the high grounds above, they do 
well." *' The heart cherries seem to want a sandy 



soil, and if they eaa be accommodated vrith thb, it ia 
no diilereaee whether they be situated high or low. 
The limestone clay^ however, is not so C^al to them aa 
the white-oak. On lands where- yoa find theehestmity. 
Uaek-ocdc^ or poplar timber predomiaU among the for* 
est trees, this ofaerry will be very liLely te prosper." 

Most varieties of the apple, ft is .stated, thrive finely 
on those lands so unfitted for the cherry ; the following^ 
fact, however, shows the different nature of varieties of 
the aame species, and the difierent soil they need; — 

^ The Boxbury Russet on the clay flats does no good 
— ^the tree is nabealthy, bears poorly, and the fruit ia 
knotty and defective f o» the elevated sandy rklges, tha 
tree prospers and bears heavy crops of perfect fruit. 
The Newtown pippin is unsaited te Iha sandy ridge; 
the fruit is frequently small, scabby and eraeknd;: baf 
on the clay flats, where the Russet falls, it prodnoea 
abandant crops of the finest fruits.'^ 

The same paper states that the Rambo, and iha 
Westfield Seehnofisrther, have been fbaad to ba waU 
adapted to all soils in Ohio, and prove exeelleat fruits. 

The vrriter, in his prejudice against the Amerieaa 
Congress of Fruit Growers, — the most intelligent body 
of the kind, ever assembled in the United States, — haa 
fallen mto the mistake of asserting that its frail com- 
mittee all resided east of the Belam^are river. 

Dr. S. P. Hildreth of Marietta, ia the same volnaM, 
says?— '^Roxbnry or Putnam Russet— our maia appla 
for winter, and for sale on the Mississippi river^-soaia 
of our river farms produced from lOOd to 1500barrela» 
besides other varieties — it keeps till April. '^ This ia 
aboat as far soath as Baltimore. Br. Hildreth mcaticma 
the Tallman Sweetmg, '< as a valaabU Imrg* grtem 
winter apple." The genatne Tallman Sweeting m tha 
State fld Kew-Tork, is quite light yellow, freqaently 
while yet hanging en the tree. He thus speaks of tha 
Rhode Island Greening,, the aafitness of which ler Ohio,, 
has been so largely discassed: — ^* It is a fUie apple for 
cooking or eating; the fruit of old trees ripeae too ear- 
ly, but yonng ones do better; the ' kUttr roi/ so com- 
msn to this and many other old kinds, in e/d orehards^ 
is caused by the exhaastioa of the potash aad liaw in 
the soil, and may be remedied by renovating tha soil at 
the roots." __.««^__^ 

Haaliag Greeni-hoases, Slc» 

This sabjeet, which is attracting so much attcntioa 
ia Eagland, ts not less impestant in our variable climate. 

Theoretically considered, there earn be no doabt of tha 
great superiority of *' heated air " for this parpose. com- 
bining as it does, the essentials of warmth snd veatthatiea. 

Practically, every attempt to introduce this, saems^ 
so far as we are informed, to have proved a failure ia 
this country; although, abroad, the <* Polmaisc " ma 
thod, by which a due proportion ef moisture is secured, 
appears to find favor. 

To ensure sueeess in this mode of warmings two thtap 
appear essential. The first is, that a current of air is 
established through the room to be warmed. Unlesa 
this is done, inequality of temperature, and stagnant 
vapor, will soon destroy the plants. The current can ea- 
sily be secured by a large pipe, connecting the bottom of 
the air chamber, with an aperture ia the floor at theoppo. 
site end of the room. The second reqaisite is, thai 
the air shall be sapplied with iu due proportioa of 
moisture. This may be done in part, by constructing a 
small air chamber, and by providing fi>r the admisaioa 
into the air chamber, and into the room to be warmed, 
a esry large volume of air. The tempeiatare will there* 
fore be low, and its capacity fbr moistare ba little in* 
creased. If a greater degree of dampness should ba 
desired, it will be furnished by drippings from a tank, 
placed over the warm air pipe. 

It is much to bo hoped that some ingenious Qtechaaia 
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abould ooBfltract a farimce, wluoh, with tke prinoiple of 
thm airtight stove, should combiae ehoapaess, efficiency, 
and economy io fael* The demand for eaah an article 
is aaraifitakeab&e. W. R. 8. 



WLsmrnyuHmg Pear Trees* 

What is the best remedy for a pear tree that former- 
ly perfected its fruit beautifully, but which for three 
years has cracked-^is gnarly, hard, small, and imper- 
fect in every respect 1 Tree thrifty, and to ail appear^ 
ance healthy. Is the flowering locust likely to sour the 
ground, by its roots or shade, so as to injure the pear 
tree — standing within twenty feet T Tho variety came 
to us as the BacAe/or— not described in books — ^froit 
much like the Bartlett, in shape and flavor, but a little 
smaller. A. J. Kxenet. ErU, IficA., Feb. 1849. 

Frequent similar cases have oocured, where the pear 
tree has grown thriftily, but the fruit has been worth- 
less. It appears to be caused either by a natural defi- 
cioiicy or disproportion of some ingredient in the soil, 
or by the exhaustion of certain portions exuting per- 
haps scantily at first. The fruit and the wood, differ- 
ing in delicacy or susceptibility, as vrell as in composi- 
tion, is the reason why the tree will often grow well, 
while the fruit fails. 

Soch trees have been renovated and made to yield 
good crops of fair fruit, by digging, at a few feet dis- 
tance from the tree, a circular trench, say a foot and a 
half deep and three or four feet wide, and filling the 
space thus made, with rich frtMk soil and turf, inter- 
mingled with a bushel or so of blacksmith's cinders, a 
few bushels of ashes, and two or three peeks of ground 
or crushed bones. This should be done in autumn or 
spring, the former being rather the best. An admix- 
ture of a bushel or two of charcoal with these ingredi- 
ents, has been adopted in some successful instances, but 
it is probably of no essential advantage. 

Tlie Osage Orange as a Hedge Plant* 

The past winter was one of unusual severity in west- 
em New- York. Many hardy roses lost half the growth 
of the previous summer. Plants of the Osage Orange 
of five or six years, were but little injured. Young 
plants Buflered more. Upon a dry subsoil, and a some- 
what elevated situation, there can hardly be a doubt of 
the superior efficiency and permanency of this hedge, 
wherever the dimaie will allow. W. R. 8. 

MlMew on Gooeeberries* 

In answer to frequent inquiries on this subject, we 
oopy the following furnished by a correspondent to a 
late number of Thi Hartieulturist : — 

" Early in the spring of 1844, I purchased at auc- 
tion a dozen bushes of the best English varieties of 
gooseberry, stated to have been imported by Kxnbick. 
These were set out in good rich soil. I also transplant* 
ed to the same situation several larger bushes, of a 
small red variety, received from a friend a year or two 
before. In common with cultivators of this fruit in my 
neighborhood, I was year after year, doomed to disap- 
pointment in the fruit produced. Although, from the 
bushes of the smaller variety, last named, I annually 
raised a few very fair and fine flavored berries, the 
former yielding not an eatable fruit, -*being, when about 
half grown, so covered with mildew, as is frequently 
the case in this climate, that a red variety could not be 
told from a white or green one. 

Partly from the information obtained from Tke Hor* 
tieulturiit and other sources, and partly from my own 
reflection, I was led to try early and close pruning, and 
the application of a mixture of unleached wood ashes 
iU)d salty (o the sqrfaoe ooder the bqshe*. Thus; about 



the 1st of Mareh, and before the buds have much swol- 
len, cut ofi* the larger half, and in some cases, two-thirds 
of the new growth, and when too thick, thin out some 
of the branches, so as to give them handsome open 
heads. When the frost is fairly out, and the ground 
cleared off about the bushes, apply to each one quart 
of unleached wood ashes, and one table spoonful of 
coarse salt, well mixed; spread evenly on the ground 
under each bush, over a space of one foot or more in 
diameter, according to the sise of the bushes. About 
midsummer, add half the quantity for renewal. 

I claim nothing original in my experiment, but know 
that it has succeeded admirably the two last seasons,— 
affording me an abundance of fine fruit, entirely free 
from mildew, on all the boshes, which are of seven dif- 
ferent varieties. My method of cultivation may not 
succeed in all situations and seasons; but if lovers of 
the gooseberry will try it, before discarding and throw- 
ing away their bushes, as some of my neighbors have 
done, I think they will be fully remunerated fsr their 
pains." 



Planting Frait Trees. 

'* Will it ansvrer to plant trees in g^'ass ground f'' 
This question whieh has been answered for the thou- 
sandth lime, is still propounded frequently; and with 
an interest which implies, that a great saving of labor 
may be effected, and full returns for the expenditure 
received, though the planting be indiflerently performed, 
and the subsequent care neglected. If the ground hat 
been deeply plowed, the '* putting out " is soon accom- 
plished, and if all is properly performed, the growth 
and value will be increased ten fold. A neighbor set 
out some apple trees in turf; so|l deep and rich. At a 
few rods distant, he planted others, which were kept 
under cultivation. In his own language, ''The last were 
as big as his leg, the first but little larger than when 
taken from the nursery." An extensive fruit dealer 
once called my attentit»n to the difference between that 
part of his peach orchard which had been plowed, and 
that in which it had been omitted for the present year on- 
ly. The deep green leaves and vigorous growth of the 
cultivated part, contrasted strongly with the other, altbo' 
to the casual observer, both would appear in good eon- 
dition. W. R. 8. 

Hyacinth S9 d^c* 

The following is an extract from a late letter of a dis- 
tinguished florist of this State, in relation to this beau- 
tifql bulbous flowering plant:— 

** There is a great difference among Hyacinths. The 
size of the raceme is a most important part. If the 
flowers are few, and scattered along the scape, the 
plant is generally of small value; but numerous and 
crowded flowers make the best appearance. I have 
some of extraordinary beauty. The bulb importers say 
that Hyacinths soon degenerate in this country ; and it 
msy be so where they are neglected ; but a few yeart 
ago, I bought a number at Philadelphia and Sew-York, 
that are quite ae fine at vAsa Ifiret got them ; and I 
have had teueral for many yeart that show no signs of 
degentracy. Dr. T called the other day, and ad- 
mired them very much. He lost most of his splendid 
kinds last summer by the rotting of the bulbs. They 
ought to have been taken up. Some kinds of bulbs, as 
the Crown Imperial, and some species of Narcissus, are 
very liable to rot in summer, unless the soil is trodden 
down over them to keep out the wet." These remarks 
were applied to heavy soils, and are doubtless applica- 
ble to all on which the water does not immediately 
drain off. 

*' The seeds of Cyclamen hederm/olium have- germi- 
nated, and the young plants along side the qH ease a|r 
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pear very muoh mi komt. It is ovrioas that such inte* 
resting ornaments of the border, should have been so 
totally neglected in this country/' 

BnddiBg Peacli Trees* 

Eds. Ct;LTnr\TflH'^«In reference to the destruction of 
the inoculated Peach bnds, by the cold weather during 
winter J complained of by C. J. S., I yrjil give the re* 
suit of my obserTations and experience. 1 have devo- 
ted considerable time and attention to the propagation 
of choice varieties of fruit fur some years past, and 
have endeavored to trace causes to effects* as far as my 
limited knowledge would permit. I have budded annu- 
ally for seven or eight years past, many of all the dif- 
ferent varieties of fruit from the apple to the orange. 
I have sustained some losses from the cultivation of the 
peach, as complained of by your correspondent. I have 
found if they are not budded till September, they are 
liable to perish in winter; as the adhesion of the bud 
and tender wood of the stock where the bud is inserted, 
is not sufliciently matured to withstand the severity of 
the weather. I commence budding the peach as soon 
as the buds are sufficiently formed and matured, so that 
the leaf buds can be discerned from the fruit buds, 
which is in the fore part of the month of August. I 
think if C. S. will adhere to the above rule, he will 
not have to resort to the labor* loting experiment of 
grafting the peach. R. H. Drakk. Blooming$kurgkj 
SuUivan Co., N, F., jSprU, 1849. 

Rose Bogs. 

This insect, so troublesome in many parts of the 
country, can only be avoided by direct destruction. An 
excellent practice is to shake the trees at night over 
sheets of muslin spread beneath, which enables the ope- 
rator to kill them with facility. Killing by hand-pick- 
ing has been successfully practiced^ but requires time. 

Hybrid Perpetaal Roses. 

One of the most valuable characteristics of this class 
of roses, is its blooming out of the usual rose season, 
when th4 brilliant profusion of flowers on the Hybrid 
China and other early summer kinds has disappeared. 
Now, to have the Perpetuals to perfection in late sum- 
mer and autumn, pinch out, as soon as visible, every 
blossom-bud that appears at the first crop, or during 
the first few weeks of their appearance. This reserves 
the strength of the plant for a later period, and as a 
consequence, thick arid rich clusters are obtained, nut 
to be bad in any other way. 

Ifima Beans* 



Eds. CiTLTivATOR — Those who are fond of this ve- 
getable luxury, may be sure of raising them with- 
out risk of failure by adopting the following plan. 
Procure a board two feet square, and nail strips 
around the edgCf three inches wide about the mid- 
dle of May, cut some sods from the roadside where 
the grass is short, divide them into squares of four inch- 
es each, soften or mellow the soil in each square, with- 
out destroying the texture of the sward, place four beans 
on each, and cover with Another sod of the same size; 
moisten sufficiently, and place the board in the warmest 
situation that can be found, either beneath the surface 
of a heap of manure that is heating, or in the top of 
a room where a warm fire is kept during the day. 
Keep them in this warm situation until the heans them- 
selves begin to rise; then remove the upper sods, and 
ooTer with leaf mould one inch deep. As soon as the 
beans show themselves through this, they should be re- 
moved to the hills where they are to grow, which is 
done by careful^ lifting the sods from the board, and 



placing them in the ground. I prepare the hills by sp*« 
ding in, and mixing thoroughly with the soil, about half 
a wheelbarrow load of well-rotted manure; if it b two 
years old the better. I also add a few quarts of loaeli« 
ed ashes to each hill with the manure. At the timo 
the beans are placed in the hills, the poles should also 
be sst for the support of the vines-— <wo strong ones to 
each hill. By adopting thi% plan, the beans will be 
fit for the table at least two weeks earlier than they 
usually are when raised in the ordinary way. It will 
be seen that each board will hold twenty-four hills, aod 
twice that number will be enough for the use of any 
ordinary family. Isaac Hildbcth. Big Stream 
Point, JlprU, 1849., 

Fruit-Bads killed by Froit. 

£i)9. Ci7LTivAT0R — Why are not fruit buds killed oa 
the montain, as well as on the flat t 

In answer to the abc»ve query of your correspondent , 
R. H. Drake, in your April number, I conceive yoa 
have not givc-n the true cuuse. 

My opinion is, that fruit buds are not killed by cold 
weather, unless there has previously been warm wea- 
ther sufficient to cause them to swell, which would 
much sooner occur in the valley or on the plain, than 
on the mountain, where the colder air will keep them 
back; and. after the buds have commenced growing or 
expanding, a degree of cold less severe, than that ex- 
perienced either on mountain or plain^ will destnij 
them. 

The same fatal results have occurred much farther 
south than the location named, and where the oold has 
not been as intense as on the mouutains there. 

The warm weather during the month ol December 
last caused the fruit buds, in warm situations, to germi- 
nate, hence their destruction by the succeeding cold. 
P. 8. Burlington Co., N. /., Jlpril, 1849. 

Spaaish Radishes as Food for Cows* 

Eds. Cultivator — Mr. Aaron Belakoss, a res- 
pectable farmer of Bordcntown, N. J., whose farm is ia 
a high state of cultivation, raised on one-fourth of aa 
acre of land, one hundred and nine bushels of the white 
Spanish Radish. He states that they were sown ia 
drills, in the same manner and at the same time that 
Ruta Bagas are — ^that some of them grew five inches 
in diameter. He prefers the white variety to the black 
on account of their growing to a larger size. He says 
that the person from whom he obtained the seed, in- 
formed him, that after feeding his cow^s for some time 
with Sugar Beets, he commenced giving them the 
Radishes, and in about a week his wife inquired what 
he had fed the cows with, as their milk had, for about 
a week, produced one-third more cream than it had 
before. 

Mr. B. experienced a like result in feeding witb 
Radishes. B. Burlington Co., N, J JSprii, 1849. 

Large Produce or Honet. — Mr. James Culver^ 

of Royalton, N. Y., informs us That his father had two 
swarms of bees come out on the 15th of June, 1848, 
both of which were put into one of Colton's hives; and 
they made during the season, one hundred pounds of 
*'* box honey,'' besides filling the body of the hive witb 
honey and comb. The hive was one of sixty which 
were kept together. 

Drilling Wheat. — The JlftcAt^an Farmer states 
that Col. Curtenius, of Grand Prairie, has satisfied 
himself from experiments which have been made in his 
neighborhood, that wheat sown with a drill, will yield 
on the average, five bushels more to the acre than that 
sown broadcast. It is more secure against being win* 
ter-killed, and the seed is more sure to vegetate. 
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Maimlkctare of Cheese* 

{Caittinntd/rompmg4lSi) 

In raising heat to scald the card| it is not proper at 
all times to raise it to a given point with the same ra- 
pidity, becaase, sometimes when the curd appears ready 
to scald, a rapid increase of heat will 8o(^n instead of 
hardening it, owing to the rennet not having time to 
perform its office properly. At other times it may be 
necessary to rake heat speedily, in scalding, to keep 
pace with the effect of rennet, which ia accelerated by 
the milk being nearly sour. The slower rennet acts 
upon card the longer time is required to raise and hold 
a scalding heat, never exceeding one hundred degrees, 
Fahrenheit, except to suppress a speedy action of rennet 
with sour milk; then, an excess above blood heat will 
retard its operation and keep pace with its effect. The 
eheese^maker should bear in mind, that beat and rennet 
are the principal agents used, and success depends 
much upon their action being properly combined 
throughout. 

" Are any other than calves' rennets used, and what 
is the best method of preserving and preparing them 
for use V* 

Swines' rennets were formerly used, mixed with those 
of oalves, to make a cheese soft and tender, and those 
of sheep and beeves were used to harden onrd and 
keep cheese in a pressed shape ; but I know of no 
dairyman that now uses them. 

Whatever p!an is adopted to preserve rennets for 
future use, care should be taken that the deoomposing 
properties of the stomach do not eoutinue to act, and 
the strength evaporate. When salted and dried the 
rennets should be kept in a dry atmosphere, or the salt 
in them will attract moisture, and soon destroy their 
best properties. It is argued by many experienced 
dairymen, that the stomach, with all its contents pick- 
led together in salt, will make more cheese, and oi as 
good flavor, as when dried without the ourd. But I 
would ask, if meat were salted wi(h all the blood and 
animal fluids in it, would it be as good flavored at the 
end of a year, as if well dressed and salted f And 
would not a quantity of food, half digested, salted with 
the stomach, materially effect its flavor, if kept a long 
time f Beef and pork are sold in market, after being 
in salt one or more years, at a reduced price, as ''-old 
meat,'' having lost its best flavor. 

The flavor of cheese depends much upon the flavor 
of the rennet used. Therefore, I think splitting the 
rennet, and stretohing it with sticks, so that it will be 
of a single thtokness, and will dry quiokly, is the best 
and surest way to preserve a good flavor. 

To paErAEE Rbnwets rox use. — ^Take as many gal- 
lons of water as rennets in number; put them in the 
water, blood warm ; soak them twenty-four hours ; stir 
them frequently in the time; strain the liquor and let 
it settle ; make it as salt as possible ; if any skum rises 
it should be skimmed off; While this liquor lasts a 
uniform strength may be relied upon. It should be 
stirred to the bottom before being used. 

" Is milk more apt to sour from the effect of electri- 
city, in tin vessels, than in wood ?" 

The ease with 'which tin vessels are kept clean, 
makes them preferable to wood. An opinion conceived 
by many, that tin vessels have a tendency to sour milk, 
at a season when thunder showers are frequent, is not 
an objection to their general use. There are other 
causes for milk's becoming sour, to be taken into ac- 
. count first. Excitement of cows from any cause will 
aflfiMst their milk, and they are more excitable in change- 
able weather, than when the weather is steady, cool 
or warm. In hot, damp weather, more cows will be 
ia heal| and give bad milk, which if mixed with other 



milk at evening, will be a more direct cause for sour 
curd than any effect of electricity upon milk, after it 
is taken from the cow ; and in such weather, milk ve^ 
sels are not thoroughly dried, after being used, in which 
state they often get foul. An old barrel, put up ia 
form of a leach, near the dairy room, and ashes thrown 
into it occasionally, and leached, and the lye used (reely 
about cheese-cloths, press, &c., will remove one cause 
for sour curd. I use no wood vessels in my dairy. 

" la there danger of pressing a cheese too hard ?" 

Not any. If it has been over heated in the milk 
or curd, it may be pressed so dry that it will be a lif$» 
Utt (tasteless) cheese, and so it would be if it were 
pressed lightly. 

** Should the animal heat be allowed to pass off firom 
the morning's milk ?" 

The most perfect affinity should be maintained among 
the constituent parts of milk that is curded or worked 
together, throughout, that it may not waste in work- 
ing, and plague in curing. It is, therefore, necessary 
that all should be cooM and warmed alike. A. L. 
Fish LUc^Uld, Herkimtr Co., N . F. Jfay, 1849. 

Cheap aad Yalaable Paiat* 

Eds. Cytltivatob — The Ohio mineral paint has beea 
offered to the public as something very valuable, parti- 
cularly to the farmer, for its durability and cheapness. 
I send you below, the detail of some experiments which 
I caused to be made a year or more since, for cheap 
paint. I believe it equal to the Ohio article in all par- 
ticulars, and superior from its greater eheapnee$f it be- 
ing within the reach of almost every one. 

Experiment No. 1, was the mixing of wtUeT'Cenunt 
with oil to the consistency of paint, and putting it on 
immediately. Any drying article used with oil paint, 
may be put in, if it be desirable to have it dry at once. 

No. 2. Cement mixed with coal tar, or gas-tar, as it 
is sometimes called, I put in, in the same manner, with- 
out any drying mixture. You can vary the color by tho 
addition of any mineral substance. The paint I have 
put on, is now as hard as stone, and was put upon rough 
boards that had been exposed to the weather for ten 
years. I have just had painted a small building of 
rough boards, battened sides and roof. The roof is co- 
vered with No. 2 — the sides with No. 1. The color of 
both is stone. No. 1, nearly that of free stone, with a 
shade of handsome drab, and gradually becomes a 
little lighter. No. 2 is considerably darker, but this too 
becomes lighter by exposure to the air. I intend giv- 
ing to the body of the building another coat, when 
sharp clean sand will be thrown against it, and I dodbt 
not, but I shall obtain a rich imitation of free stone. 

The water cement used was from Southington, Con- 
necticut, known as " Moore's Cement." 

It is not, like the Ohio paint, patented. Chamlss 
R. Alsop. Middietoten, Conn., jipril 27, 1849. 

PaopEE Selection of Stock. — At a late agricultu- 
ral discussion in Derbyshire, Mr. 6. Greaves remarked 
that the choice of a breed of stock was as important 
as the management. It seemed to him that enough at- 
tention was seldom paid to the particular kind of pro- 
duce it was intended to obtain from stock. The same 
breed did not answer for feeding and for the dairy too ; 
for the early maturity of stock and the propensity to 
fatten, were most observable when the generative func- 
tions were not so perfect, whereas the good milker was 
almost always a good breeder. For early feeding stock, 
it would always be advantageous to mix good nursing 
dams with sires that had a great tendency to fatten. He 
agreed in the opinion that feeding stock should be kept 
well when young; but calves intended for the dairy, 
and ewe lambs for the breeding flock, should not bo 
made fat. 
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Cooni* Patent Fence. 

The flgnrei berewilh f[rven, teprtieM diffinvnt (ortnt 
of * feao« inTented and pn enicit bj Mr. M. P. Cooks, 
of Laaiingbargb, N. Y. Tlij* fence hs* been erected 
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era! Turr 
ira laarn, haa been ilecidnlly apjiroTeU. It 
dedu poxeiuoK the following; advaacagec 1st. Liglil- 
neei of conitruotion. Sd. Permanencj and itrengih. 
M. DarkUlity. 4tb. Eaae of ouiuinuitian and onnrey- 
anee from plaoe to plaoa. Bth. Adaplalioo of being 
pansnanttr placed oa all kinds oT eoil vitboot being 
iainrad br CiriMt or viad. and iu aae as a Manmrartr 



Fig, ftS repreaent* a pannel of atl wood fenee, — (hal 
il, iron poata, wood bars and piokels, withool bate, 
with gats attached. This plan or grade of fanoa t*. 
riee much ia price; if made of first qaalttj or maleri- 
all, in six feet pannels, with base and iron ornaments, 
and the timber be i^ the first qaalily uT jMne, ofdar, oak 
or obeitmil, foar foel high, at Ihinj-teTon and a-balf 
cenia par foot ; if made of ipmcc, hemlock, whilewood, 
bo., Iwentj-flve cents per fool, all delivered in a flnisb* 
ad manner, with ornaments, Iu., complete. 

This (>mo panncl also maj represent a atrctch of 
twelve feet of common field fence; if made of nood 
pine, oak, cedar or cheslnol, withoat baie, it is afford- 
ed at three dollars per rod; if mails of spmoe, hem- 
lock, be., from one dollar fifty eenla to two dullart per 
rod. If base board and ornamenta are required, they 
are furnished at oosi prices. 

All llis wood bars are bored with a tapering aagiiT 
or bit, from the lower aide of the bar, thus Totm'mg a 
tapering or tunnel formed hole, the smallest part being 
at Ihc up[«r aide of the bar, Ihe pirkels may be more 
snaply d(ore withoot checking the timber, and oooes- 
qiienily make a lighter joint, and the air is permitted to 
circnlaie freely aroand the timber underneath, thus pre- 
ven'ing rapid deoay of iha plokel and bar at the joint, 

Fi£, &6 represeaii a panaal offeiiDe, allof oaat iron. 



■nd la afforded at from one ddlar to om dollar tireotj* 
five cents per foot, according to weight of iron. 

Fig. 57 represenla a patent bardie or portaUe f — ae, 
which may be taken np and removed from p l ace U> 
jriace, with aa Booh sbm and facility as the bollom 
raili and blocks of a common rail fenee may be placed 
and replaced. This inTcntien cooaisls ia the eouaWDe- 
lion of east iron posts with holea oaM in Iben at fvo> 
per distances for altaobing iron wire or iron rod*, af 
any required siio; if made oxpreuly tot bordla foacs, 
iron roda of three-aixleenths of an inch in diaoMlar an 
HMsidered the best. This kind may he made wbst b 
what it called light fence, whiab will tarn Iba 

^ aa to gnard only the larger animala, and the 
, diSeraace in the expenae depaads eatirelr "fn 
the nnaaber. and aim of the iron wire or i oJa iiaad, 
and the length of stretch from pott to pott, and 
height of fenee. For example, a light fe>ce witk 
three-aixteaBlh inch iron rodi, twelve hr* alreteh. 
Jour feet high, al three dollara per rod. If of 
DDinber ten wire, and sixteea and a-balf feef 
BtreiEh, it woald not eoti more than aboM oua- 

Lhalf that turn. Thia laat dewirthed style offeMa 
may be belter prepared and pal up at iia h>eatioa. 
The posu lor this (sace will be faniithed at fcv 
Bad B-hair cents par poond^ and fall directioat a>d 
the right of use will aooompany the bill. 
All the varietiet of fence may be pnt down perma 
nently or temporarilyj if it it pennaneMty placad, if 
alill may be lakcB np and remoTed withaot aay Jt^arj 
lo tba fence, at a small expense. Tha poaU are ooa- 
stmeled in aoefa a form that Ihey nay be ptae«< in a 
Mock of yrood or atone, or an iron cope or Ibat. 

If in atODS, a hole is drUlad in a ataoeofany fbna, aT 
proper tixc, (aa the thape is not material) two bcbea 



in diameter, five inches deep; the stooeia settled dowa, 
within two or three ihchci of being even with the anr. 
face of the groand, and tha post inserted and tecarad 
with iron keys, lead or brick duel. 

If blocks of wood are preferred, a bole it bored ia 
the centre of a blook of wood, of proper tiie, H aw 3 
It, long, or still longer, aeaording to the haigbt of feaOBj 
Mil laid in tha ground inmvTwselj with i)w liw of 
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fence, and the poets ereioterted by driring. If of iron, 
A wroaght iron pin with a screw is need to secure the 
oope to the base. 

For farther partionlars, ioqaire of Matthias P. 
Coons, Lansingbargh, N. Y. 

S^t Jdrmrr'0 iMfote'-Book 

-* 

Fanning in Western New*York* 

Eds. CxTLTrrAToa^On reading in the Feb. and 
March numbers of The Cultivator, F. Hoi brook's de* 
seription of Judge Hayes' farming on a hard, hangry, 
New England soil, we have a fine example of what in- 
dostry, economy, and practical ^ivnce will do towards 
mnkiag the ** desert blossom as the rose." Bat it 
would be not less an interesting spectacle if we could 
onee look apon a farm in this all alluvial* county, on 
which a tithe of the same labor and manure, had been 
Urns judiciously expended and applied. Tit true, we 
haTe manf good farmers in western New- York, men 
well read in the theory, and practiced in the details of 
their great calling, if we compare them with the mass 
ef farmers in the same favored section of the earth's 
snriaoe. But how will they ccmipare with sooh mas- 
terly men as Adam Anthony, of Rhode Island, or W. 
A. Hayes of Maine, in the art of overcoming great 
nnturai obstacles, and the quickening of primitive ste- 
rility. As well perhaps, as the general who takes his 
troops to the battle field on steamboats or railroad will 
compare with the Carthageniaa of old, who had first to 
soften and redooe the rocks before bis army could scale 
the Alps, to look down upon the battle field. 

It will be urged that necessity is alike the goad to 
genius and industry, and the mother of inrention ; but 
that our soil requires no* such labor and expense as the 
barren detritus of New England, that the extra amount 
of crop would not pay for the outlay, 8eo., fro. To 
meet this stereotyped argument, I only ask for a tithe 
of the labor, and no other mmindmeni to the soil, than 
a judioioas making, saving and application of the ma- 
nures which are inherent to, and may be made on the 
form. I now appeal to those traly intelligent farmers 
of this (Seneoa) ooonty, who read Tlu Cultitator, if 
a tenth part dt the labor and expense bestowed by 
Judge Hayes in oarting clay on his sandy lots, with the 
other amendments and extra tillage bestowed by him, 
would not enable them to grow twice as many bushels 
of grain to the acre as they now grow t or at least half 
as many imperial bushels to the acre, as is grown in 
Englaad, on the best forms, under the best cultivation. 
Bat if the best Seneca ooonty farmers are still behind 
some of those in Old and New England, they are se- 
cond to none in New- York. The premiums awarded to 
farms in our county by the State Ag. Society, two years 
SQCcessively, as the best forms in the Empire State, are 
itttrinaio evidence of the fact. ^ 

Much good is to be anticipated from the improred 
and improving praetioe and example of such men; 
while they adopt the mode of wheat culture, the very 
tidy farming of their immediate neighbors of German 
blood , they ingraft upon it those late discoTeries in the 
composition of manure and the art of manuring, which 
properly belongs to agricultural science. 8u^ is the 
force of the example of such individuals on the rural 
economy of this county, that even those farmers among 
OS who have heretofore scandalised book farming as 
empiricism, begin no^ to yield to the oecular proofs oi 
what the book has done, and is now doing. In fact, 
many of our farmers begin o^ late to be impressed with 
the dignity of their calling ; and to embraoe the belief that 
the book is as necessary to the farmer, as to the mathe- 

* I nr alluvial, becanac diUiTioa i> oAen witkoat the elenjeats 

ofiichauavion. 



matician, the architect, the lawyer or the priest. Bat 
there is still in erery community of farmers, that ego- 
tistic impracticable class, which blindly abuses heaven's 
best treasure. Such men will never take the hint that 
the fat of their soil is not as indefeasible as their title to 
its measured acres, until they learn it in the diminution 
and failure of crop. Such men not onlv waste their 
manure, but their general practice of tillage is alike 
superficial, behind hand, reckless. When they are told 
in order to induce them to save their field and house 
ashes, that no plant can grow without the elements of 
its ashes, and that the ashes of all plants are nearly 
the same, their reply is, ** I dont believe in your book 
farming," 1 sometimes think that the art, and I may 
now say the science of tillage, has no charms for such 
men, beyond the present food and dollars they force 
frum the soil. The earth's products, instead of exci- 
ting the mind of such individuals to the interesting stu- 
dy of nature's laws, the modut operandi by which she 
produces and multiplies, in her vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, and then dissolves and reproduces from the 
scattered elements, it would seem that their marvel- 
ousness is the only faculty of the mind interested in the 
matter. As the Athenian raised an altar to the Un- 
known God, so do such self-blinded men, deiiV and 
erect an altar to the moon, as the patron saint of their 
trade and calling. 

The farmers of westera New- York have yet but a so- 
perficial knowledge of the inexhaustible treasurl they 
possess in the rich diluvial formation of their soil ; 'tis 
said that layers of hard pan are in some places deposi- 
ted near the surface, but the subsoil generally contains 
organic remains, with all the salts necessary to pro- 
duce the maximum yield of cereal grains, to a great 
depth. On the plateau of Varick and Romulus, the ta- 
ble land between the Cayuga and Seneca lakes, the soil 
is a heavy loam ; when the forest was first cut off, 
great crops of wheat and other cereals were produced, 
bat now the surface soil is worn down heavy and dead ; 
water sometimes stands on a hundred fields until the 
summer months, so that the average yield of the cereal 
grains, according to the late statistics of oar Ag. So- 
ciety, is mudi lower there, than in the other towns of 
Seneoa coanty . Draming is the panacea for sueh lands ; 
their organic treasures are inexhaustible. One farmer 
in Romulus, whose farm is almost a perfect IctcI, told 
me that the only perfect wheat he had grown for many 
years, was on the subsoil thrown out of the main ditch, 
which he had cut the same season the wheat was sown, 
to relieve the field from surplus water. S. W. IFa- 
ttrloo, Seneca Co., March 12, 1849. 



Shall we make Ctempoeta f 

In Tlu Cultivator tor January, 1819, 1 read a notice 
of a work entitled *'8eitntiftc^Jgriculture," 4rc., by Dr. 
M. M. Rodgers. I have since procured the book, and 
in glancing over its pages, I came to the foilowtng, on- 
der the head of '*Compoett:" 

*' It was formerly supposed, that great advantage was 
derived from the combination of several diflferent sub- 
stances together, and forming what are called compoett. 
The recipes for these compounds are numerous, and go 
to prove that the discovery of a good compost requires 
bat little soientific or practical skill. When a compost 
heap is made up of several materials, which are all se- 
parately good manures, it follows of necessity, that the 
resolting compound must be a good fertilizer. But it 
is impossible to supply any more in this way, than if 
these several ingredienU vrere applied to the soil sepa- 
rately. And a little knowledge of chemistry will show 
that by this means no new elements can be generated. 
Neither can any new property be dereloped which conld 
not be done by their separate action. We sec thftt 
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whenever a substance which has litlle or no fertilizing 
power, IS in this way manufactured into good manure. 
It is done at the expense of some powerful fertilizer 
which is distributed by the mixture, and consequently, 
loses just as much of its efficacy as the other gains. 
Thus, although this process serves to dilute and extend 
manures which are too powerful or too expensive, it 
absolutely supplies none.'' 

The author goes on still further to explain, that the 
principal advantages of composts, are the dilution of 
manures which are too strong when used by themselves. 
Thus, among other substances, he mentions " caustic 
lime," the object in using which, he thinks can be much 
better attaint by mixing and diffusing it through some 
other substance, '* such as saw-dust, sand, bam'tna- 
nurtj" &o. 

Now the inference from the above remarks is, that 
ordinary composts are unprofitable — that no effect is 
produced that would not take place if the substances 
were applied separately, and that, consequently, the la- 
bor of forming the compound is lost. 

It strikes me that Dr. R.'s reasoning is not entirely 
sound, and that his conclusions are not wholly reconci- 
lable with facts. It is not strictlv true that the same 
eff*ect is always produced by the use of substances ap- 
plied separately, that would follow from their combina- 
tion. For instance, peat, in its natural state, frequent- 
ly contains an acid which is prejudicial to vegetation, 
and i|« fertilizing properties are locked up, as it were, 
until they are liberated by the action of some substance 
which causes a decomposition. Hence it has been 
found highly useful to mix with peat, alkalies of some 
kind, by which the acid is destroyed, and the peat 
brought into a soluble condition. Potash and ashes are 
used for this purpose ; the ammonia of animal manure, 
urine, and all animal matters, produce a similar effect. 
Thus, Doctor Dana, in his Muck Manualf states that — 
'* the power of alkaline action is alone wanting, to 
make peat good cow dung,'' and that — ** by the addi- 
tion of alkali to peat, it is put into the same state 
which ammonia gives to dung." 

Here, then, is one example of the advantage of com- 
bining or mixing substances to be used as manure. But 
it may be asked — ^* Why will not the same effect be 
produced, if the peat and the alkalies are both spread, 
separately, on the same land V* For the obvious rea- 
son that they are not brought sufficiently, and for a pro- 
per length of time, into contact. The alkalies being 
spread over a larger surface, and exposed to the air and 
rains, are soon dissolved and carried into the soil below 
the peat. 

But there are other advantages in mixing different 
substances in a manure-heap. The farmer should en- 
deavor to save all the excrements, of his animals, both 
solid and fluid, as well as all other substances which 
are capable of enriching his land. The readiest way 
of saving urine, is to retain it by means of some ab- 
sorbent — such as charooal-dust, peat, loam, straw or 
other vegetable rubbish. 

Again, if it were true that substances ultimately pro- 
duced the same effect when applied to the soil by them- 
selves, as when combined, there is still, in many cases, 
a convenUnct ic composting. It is inconvenient to 
use corn-stalks, and other litter in their crude state. If 
applied to the surface, they do not readily rot, and they 
interfere with cultivation by obstructing the operation 
of the implements used. If buried beneath the surface, 
—which is not always readily effected,— they some- 
times cause the soil to be dry and kuffy. There is no 
way that these matters can be used to so good advan- 
tage as by mixing them with animal manure, and satu- 
rating them with urine. By this means, the ammonia 
soon brings on a decomposition, by which the fibrous 
tracture is cut down and they are brooght iato a com- 



minuted state, fit to be used as circumstances require. 
But we may cite other authority in favor of composts. 
J. Prideaux, an agricultural chemist of considerable 
distinction, advises to mix in the manure heap — ^"peat, 
sods, turf^parings, ditch and pond scuurings, way soil, 
humus soil in whatever form, and ashes of all kinds. 
All liquids in which vegetable or animal matters have 
been soaked or boiled; and all that contain fertilizing 
materials, as soap suds, dish-washings, pot-liquor. Sec. 
*' We must remember," he adds, *^ that vegetable mat 
ters work sour, and that animal substances generate 
ammonia, which neutralizes the acid, and is fixed by it, 
so that in due proportion they correct each other. 
Urine gives most ammonia." 

One word, before closing, in regard to mixing ''cans 
tic lime " with *' barn manure," recommended by Dr. 
Rodgers, as one of the means of *' diluting " the lime. 
This is a kind of compost that I am not in favor of. I 
had supposed, if any thing hap been established by che- 
mical investigation, that caustic lime should Dot be 
mixed with animal manures. Thus Prof. Johliston says, 
guano should not be mixed with quick-lime — ** because 
the quick lime sets free the ammonia contained in the 
guano, and causes it to escape into the air." He ob- 
serves, also, that '' quick lime will, in the same way, 
drive off* the ammonia contained in liquid manure, and 
in horse or farm -yard dung." Farmers who have 
bought pondrette that has been compounded with finedi 
lime, have often complained of its incfficacy. 

T. Sedgwick, a writer in the English jSgrieuliurMl 
Gazette f says-^'* The employment of lime with duns. 
is a most baneful practice, as it renders the ammonia 
caustic and volatile, to the greatest degree, and causes 
the loss of the most energetic portion of the dung 
When lands require lime, it should be applied separately, 
and avoid as much as possible, its contact with the dung." 

The efi*ect of mixing lime with animal manure, may 
be explained as follows: — Lime-stone contains nearly 
half its weight of carbonic acid. In the process of 
burning, the carbonic acid is driven off*; but the lime 
has a constant tendency to return to its original oondition 
by the re-absorption of the property it had -lost. Ani- 
mal manure contains ammonia, combined with carbonie 
acid. When fresh lime is added, it attracts the carbon- 
ic acid, which, uniting with the lime, sets the ammonia 
free, and it escapes. A. B. 

Cost of producing Wool* 

Eds. Cultivator — I commenced with the first num 
her of The Cuitivatorj in 1834, and have been its cm- 
stant reader ever since, and think I have been amply 
compensated for the time and expense devoted to it. I 
have been a farmer for over twenty years, and I yet feel 
a much greater need of being instructed myself, than of an 
ability to bo an instructor of others in the great and 
important business of agriculture, to which I have de- 
voted so many, and purpose to devote all the remaining 
years of my life. Yet I shall venture to give an opin 
ion upon the subject of the value of the wool-growing 
business in this country, and in doing so, shall venture 
to differ from Mr. Randall and others, who may perhaps 
have had more experience in the business than myself. 

Mr. Randall estimates the nett profit of woo! -grow- 
ing at 27 per cent. Others have placed it as high as 
one hundred and upwards. Mr. Pettibone.in some ve- 
ry sensible remarks published in your April No., puts 
the profits at six per cent., and yet, if I can understand 
his figureB,he estimates that he had succeeded in clearing 
a much greater profit than that stated by Mr. Randall. 

In the face of all these authorities, I shall venture to 
say, that for some years past, wool-growing hasi been 
a losing business to the farmers. We have in this 
country, the facilities for supplying the world with 
wool, and yet we do not supply a quantity suflicieat for 
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oar own coosamptioDk Mr» Lawrence estimates the 
deficiency of ten miliione of poands annaallj. 

It would be an impeachment of the intelligence and 
enterprise of oar farmers, if they failed to supply the 
country with wool, when the business of growing ft af- 
forded any considerable and reliable profit. 

The census of Massachusetts, taken in 1845, will 
probably give as much true light upon this subject, as 
can be obtained from any other authority. Her farmers 
are doubtless as intelligent as can be found elsewhere. 
They are situated in the mid»t of manufacturing estab^ 
lishments. The period was one when these manufac- 
torers were enjoying the highest rate of protective du- 
ties. If, under these circumstances, they did not make 
the business of wool-growing profitable, it must be con- 
ceded that it cannot bo so throughout the country. 

Their sheep numbered 355,043, of which near two- 
thirds were Saxons and Merinos. The wool produced 
'was 1,016,230 pounds, or about 2| pounds per head. 
The average price was 32 cents per pound. 

It is universally conoeded that it requires as maoh 
feed during the year to keep ten sheep, as it does to 
keep one cow. I have never known a cow to be kept 
during summer at less than twenty-five cents per week, 
nor during mdnter for less than forty. Upon this esti- 
mate then, the cost of keeping one hundred sheep da- 
ring thirty weeks of summer, would be $75, and during 
twenty-two weeks of winter would be $88. If to these 
sums should be added five dollars for shearing and 
washing, it would make the annual cost of keeping one 
hundred sheep, $168. The value of the wool grown 
on one hundred sheep, according to the oensos for Mas- 
aaohusetts, was $88. To this add eighty per cent, for 
lambs, which would make the income just equal to the 
ezpenditare, without one cent for profit. It will be 
borne in mind that this resolt was prodaced nnder the 
most favorable circamstances, and while nothing is de- 
ducted for losses on the flock, the income for lambs is 
certainly rated much above what is generally realised. 

As to the ealoolations of Mr. Pettibone-— it is in the 
expense of summer keeping, that his estimates differ 
materially from mine. He estimates the weekly pas- 
turage of sheep at seven mills per head, whereas I put 
it at two and a-half cents. Should he in that respect, 
make his figares to correspond with mine, it would hare 
shown his profits to have been a little over six per ct., 
corresponding with his general estimate. To realise 
that result, required all his superior sagacity and expe- 
rience, favored by extraordinary circumstances. His 
price for hay, six dollars per ton, is less than farmers 
generally can afford to raise that article. And eighty 
per cent, increase of lambs is not realised by a tithe of 
the wool-growers of the country. 

It is important that there should be a right under- 
standing of this subject. A want of such understand** 
ing, has already created feelings between the wool- 
producers and the wool-consumers, prejudicial to 
both. The manufacturers, deceived by such represen- 
tations as those of Mr. Randall and others, have hon- 
estly believed that the wool-growers were in the enjoy- 
ment of enormous profits, and that if, with such enjoy- 
ments, they could not grow wool snfiicient for the re- 
quirements of the country, no considerations of price 
could induce them to do so. They, in consequence, 
have not only neglected to offer such inducements, but 
may have actually felt themselves justified in resorting 
to ingenious devices, in order to reduce the prioo of 
wool. Thereby promoting their immediate interests, 
and creating to themselves ultimate injury. By dis- 
couraging the growth of wool at home, they have been 
driven to a foreign market for supplies. 

On the other hand, the wool-growers, knowing that 
the profits of their business would scarcely justify its 
continuance, believe that the manufacturers do not ex- 



ercise the liberality that their business would warrant 
them in doing. Animosities are thereby created, when 
it would be to the interests of both to entertain feelings 
of reciprocal kindness. 

Were the manufacturers undeceived upon this mh* 
ject, they would doubtless at all times be willing to 
pay as high prices for wool as their business would jus* 
tify. Should the wool-growers receive as high prices 
for their wool as the manufacturers would pay, under a 
right understanding of this subject, I have no doubt 
they would produce wool to meet the required con* 
sumption of the country. Poltdahas. HUUdaU, If 
F., May 1849. 

Analyses of LimestOMC* 

Eds. Cultivator— Ever since I read the analyses 
of corals, by Frof. B. Silliman, Jr., published in the 
Jim. Jowmai of Science and JirU, a year or two ago, 
I have been fully convinced that our limestones, and 
more especially those presenting a great quantity of 
organic remains, would be found to contain all the es 
sential inorganic constituents of plants. The sedimen* 
tary limestones are made up, in part at least, and I 
have little doubt, wholly of the remains oi shell-fish 
and coralline structures, that inhabited the oceans of a 
former period; and since corals do contain all the in 
gredients that exist in the ash of vegetables, as the in 
vestigations alluded to demonstrate, therefore, analogi- 
cally, we infer their presence in limestones. I had ho- 
ped long ago, to put my ideas to the test of experi- 
ment,— 4o submit several varieties of limestone to rigid 
analyses, but, suffering the penalty of being poor, this 
I have not accomplished. Tou may judge of my de- 
light, then, to find these opinions fully sustained by the 
admirable article of Prof. Petkb, in your April number. 

The Trenton Limestone is a prominent rook in Lewis 
county, and from the vast quantity of fossil remains 
evident in it, it is doubtless as rich in the phosphoric 
and sulphuric acids, together with magnesia and the 
alkalies, as its equivalent, analysed by Professor P. 
The "Black River," " Birdseye," or "Gray "Lime- 
stone, of the State Geologists, also occurs here, imme- 
diately underlying a strip of land contiguous to the 
western side of Black River, running through the whole 
length of the county, being several miles in width. It 
is a harder and more compact rock than the '* Blue 
limestone," and consequently, preferable for building 
purposes. Well characterised fossils are rare in this 
rook, and hence we might conclnde the absence of their 
valuable constituents. But probably they do exist, and 
if analyses shows their presence, and gives quantitative 
results sim^ar to those observed wiSi regard to the 
more fossiliferous rocks, we shall have a good geologi- 
cal argument proving that difference in the appearances 
presented by the two members, arises from dissimilari- 
ty of condition, not of composition, and the causes of 
these differences may perhaps be considered their une- 
qual exposures to heat and pressure, during solidifies, 
tion, and to unlikeness in the intensity of the convul- 
sions to which the structures composing them have been 
subjected. 

The strictures of the Professor upon the incomplete 
analyses that hitherto have been published are perfect- 
ly just, and greatly needed at the present time, when 
the desire of accomplishing much, tempts to superficial 
investigations, and premature conclusions; and When 
from the rapid advances chemistry has late.'y made, 
there is danger of considering our processes perfect;—- 
while the reputation of some prominent individuals is 
such as in a measure to control the researches of others, 
rendering them liable to follow famous precedenU, ra- 
ther than reason and labor without prejudice. 

Perhaps it would be well if these strictures were ex- 
tended to a criticism, especially when even the labor of 
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JQstlj' celebrated chemists io officio! capaeitj, has been 
wasted io some instances. There is nothing satisfao^ 
tory to the scientific agricnlturist in reading an analy- 
sis of a limestone stated as follows: 

Carbonic Acid,. • . . . • 48 82 

Lime, 31 12 

Magnesia, 16 06 

Insoluble Matter, 4 00 

100 00 
Such exhibitions of professional folly may do for 50 
years ago, bat in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
we recognise no such substance as ** insoluble matter'' 
in our nomenclature. In this same insoluble matter 
may be hid the Tery pabulum of vegetable life. 

There is a great deal of prejudice yet to be orer- 
come before a rational and scientific agriculture is un- 
derstood and practiced. From my own observation, I 
am convinced that the tdentific light diflused by your 
valuable Journal, uiakes very little impression on the 
mental retina of hundreds of farmers who support it. 
The greatest extent of the good accomplished in many 
instances, is expressed in saying, that the mechanical 
api^tances of farming are improved. It becomes, 
therefore, the interest as well as duty of him who would 
bring science to the aid of agriculture, to make every 
labor as complete as possible, and especially to avoid 
the dogmatic introduction or support of untested theo- 
ries, and that narrow minded ignorance wbich enter- 
tains the possibility of making any on€ discovery, that 
shall remedy the failings of the present practiee. 
Scarcely less despicable is that species of charlatanism 
which prompts the advertisement of agricultural nos- 
trums. They are always to be suspected of those who 
entertain, as did Lord Bacon, the sentiment that 
^' Knowledge, like the light of Heaven, is pure, frti, 
exhaustless." 

Much is to be hoped from the labors of scientific 
men, conducive to the interests of agriculture. The 
farmer has to deal with nature ; to follow intelligently 
his business supposes a knowledge of her laws. Those 
laws are the professed object of the chemists inquiry, 
and hence follows,*^what experience has a thousand 
times established, — the ability of the chemist, to fash- 
ion his practice, so as best to assist, and imitate nature 
and consequently, to gain from her the greatest 
amount of benefit. 

Farmers' sons must be instructed in Natural Science 
The mind is the great instrument, and this mind must 
be cultivated. All are familiar with the difference be- 
tween the crab apple and the beautiful grateful fruit 
that yearly adorns our orchards; no less difiereuoe is 
there between the mind native and cultivatecl. There 
is no better means of a speedy and harmonious devel- 
opment of means intellectual, physical and moral pow- 
ers, than the study of nature. Do our great chemists, 
geologists, &o., fall behind mathematicians, and classi- 
cal scholars in mental acumen or profundity ? They 
certainly occupy a greater rank in view of the utility 
of their labors. The natural sciences offer this decided 
advantage ever every other study to the young farmer, 
that tbey are of direct application to the daily concerns 
of his life. 

Let him then be mure concerned to know the nomen- 
clature of chemistry, than the Greek alphabet. Let 
him study Liebig before Virgil, and Boussingault before 
Horace. Not that I would cast apy reproach on the 
study of the classics, but I would have education adapt- 
ed to the wants of the educated. Every farmer should 
be thoroughly acquainted with chemistry, botany, aoo- 
loogy, Su)., as afiecting the principles of his art. Not 
that every farmer should be a chemist, — that would be 
impossible ; — ^but many possessed of natural tact, might 
rrader themselves sa&ciently expert in aaalysi« to omi- 



terially benefit their business^ without interferiag with 
it. The schools of practical chemistry that are aprtn^ 
ing up in our laidet should be well supported hy our 
fanning community. 

The reason why so few young men of talent snd i 
tellectual promise are found engaged in culiiTatiAg 
soil, is that agricultural pursuits, as commonly f>rsu:ci- 
ced and understood, ofler no gratification to the 9iimd» 
The proper application of seience to husbandry, will 
remove this evil ; and so soon as provisions are maiia 
for the education of farmers, equal to those now^ Ikr* 
nished for physicians and lawyers, we shall behold the 
intellectual, as well as the physical energies of oar 
country, devoted to the perfection of agricultural pro- 
cesses. 

But I did not intend a lecture on book-farmiiig, edv- 
cation, &c.. and begging pardon for this desultory di* 
gression, I will conclude by recommending to the inba- 
bitants of Lewis and every other county, that are snip* 
plied with calcareous rocks, a liberal use of lime apoii 
their fields, and let some of them perform a aeries of 
accurate experiments upon its fertilizing powers, aiw 
the many good examples that have been fomislieil to 
them through the pages of The Cultivator, 

'* Blessed are ye that sow besi<le all waters, that send 
forth thither the feet of the ox and the ass."— /raicA. 
S. W. JoHNSOK. Vttr RiviTj LtwU Co., N. F., jipril 
15, 1849. 

Self Improvement* 

" Tke propsr tmdjr of aaDkind, is msn*'* 

So thought an old poet, and undoubtedly he was riglit. 
But, if we were to judge by the studies pursoed fay tha 
great mass of mankind, we most come to a difierent 
conclusion. The acquisition of wealth seems to be ik9 
study of the present age, and gold is sought, it may ba 
as eagerly, SAd at the same expense of health, happi* 
ness and life, by him who digs the soil, or widds the 
hanuaer, as by the individual that '' leaves all ** and 
seeks treasure on the brilliant banks of the Sacnunento, 
and both may be equally deaf to the exhortation of the 
wise man — 

" How maeh better ia it lo get wisdom tbioi gold." 
Human nature is the same everywhere, iu stndy it th^ 
same, and a knowledge of it is of great importance. 

" Know thyself." This should be engraven as with 
the ^^ point of a diamond" on every one's heart, and 
kept continually before the mind. Such a study, rightly 
conducted and persevered in, would lead to the impor 
tant duty of self improvement. That should be the 
object of study. Wiser and better, should be the senti* 
ment. To labsr with our hands is not our whola doty 
The intellect mtut not be neglected. To improve in 
the management of business, is well ; to improve the 
mind b better, being a greater result, and which wiB 
lead to the other. 

How shall we improve t 

Train the mind to right reasoning. There is a dan 
of persons that are sadly deficient in this important 
faculty. Rising up early and sitting up late, and labor- 
ing hard, they can scarcely keep free from pressing 
want. The fault is not in their labor, but in their 
plans,— in the arrangement of their business. They do 
not adopt the be9t method to perform their labor, 
and consequently work to disadvantage. It is of no 
kind of use to be " hurried to death," from early in the 
spring till late in the fall. Sit down and calculate, tak- 
ing all things into consideration. See how much yoo 
can plow, plant, hoe, and harvest, and then go to work 
systematically. Not only estimate the amount of your 
labors, but to do everything the best way, and do one 
thing at a time. It is folly to commence a piece of 
I work and leave it half finished for something else, to 
I bo left inoompleto. What ought to bo dono ihoM he 
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fliusbed, and what ought B»t to be dooe vhovld be let 
alone. 

Cultivate order. " Order U HeaTen'e firat law.*' 
How much pleasure there ia ia oontemplatiag a well 
ordered family, or a weil order $d farm. But some men 
are '^ terrible alack !" Look at their larma and you 
aee it at oaoe. £very thing is at loose ends. Their 
implements are scattered around, and exposed to all 
the Tariations of the weather. The space around their 
iiroat doori may be, is a repository for hsy carts and 
harrows, sleds and slabs, apple tree brush and ash 
barrels, and all the odds and ends that accumulate dor- 
ing the labors of the whole year. Where an article 
was last used, there it may be found. Having *' a place 
for every thing and every thing in its place,'' will re- 
medy all these evils. But an apple tree is no place to 
winter a. scythe, nor the road side a place to suouner a 
aled. All tools and implements when not in use should 
be kept under cover. 

Be observing. Look around you and see the various 
methods in which your neighbor: perform their labors. 
Do not suppose for a moment that you know more or 
can calculate to better advantage than others. Learn 
from the superior knowledge and tact of all with whom 
you are acquainted. Make your observation and expe- 
rience available for your iiiture improvement. 

Bead, study, and think. Every farmer should take 
^. Agricultural paper, — and that is not enough. Neither 
18 his duty done when he pays for it. Nor should be 
be satisfied by simply reading it. It should be studied. 
Its suggestions should be reduced to practice whenever 
they can be made beneficial. The knowledge it con- 
tains should be treasured up, that we may compare 
others' experience with our own, and other theories 
with ours, so that if there is a '' better way " we may 
adopt it. lleason must be exercised in all our labors, 



" How esn we reason bni from what we know," 

and how can knowledge in relation to our business be 
acquired easier or cheaper than from agricultural jour- 
aal». Strange that so many are blind to their own in- 
terests in this respect. The farmer that keeps a dog, 
or uses tobacco, or takes a political paper, has no valid 
excuse for not taking an agricultural paper. 

Thus I have introduced an important subject and 
glanced at some of its points* To those accustomed 
to think, it may be suggestive, and can be considered 
as ito importance demands. W. L. Eaton. Eatt 
W€mr$, N, H. 



Cattle is Chaatavqae CooMty, If. Y. 

Eds. Cultivator — ^The County of Chautauqne, is 
perhaps, one of the best agricultural sections of the 
State of New- York, and particularly adapted to the 
breeding and rearing of stock. Hence it has been an 
object among our farmers, for a number of years past, 
to improve the breed of cattle, sheep, and horses. 
The short horns and that breed crossed with the com- 
mon stock, have, until recently, been considered the most 
valuable, and yielding the greatest profit. A few years 
•anoe the Hereford breed was introduced here, — at first 
they did not meet with general favor; it was feared 
that they were too small, and that they would reduce 
the weight of our cattle. Experience has proved such 
conclusions entirely wrong. The cross with the Here- 
ford and our cows (they being generally of the short 
horned descent,) proves tu be one of the greatest im- 
provements in the breed of the Chautauqua cattle that 
has yet been introduced, and will add much to the in- 
terest of the breeder and farmer. I cannot speak with 
pM much certain^ from my own experience, in regard 
:o their quality for the dairy, but those who have prov- 
ed them, recommend the richness of their milk in the 



highest manner, and rank them in the first class for the 
dairy. Thomas B. Campbjbll. Wes^eldj ChatUaU' 
fU9 Co,, N. r. 

Profits €€ Fowls* 

Eds. CuLTivATom — In relation to the profits of fowls, 
I send you the following from my farm-account book: 

1848. 

Dec. 1. Coroanenced winlering 903 fowls, worth Is. each, #95 97| 
Fed to fowie during fhe winter. 

83 boaheU of corn, at 66 cts., 18 48 

90 do oats, al 31 cts., 90 

7 do buckwheat, at 48 ct«., 3 36 

▲moimt of debt, tu March 1, $98 04 

1849. January 16lh, sold 90 dressed fowb, weighing 70 

lbs. at 7 cents per pound, $4 90 

Sold up v> first of March, 138i dos. of eggs, at 18| cents, 94 00 

Amount of credit up to March 1, 998 00 

Since the first of March, to April 7th, I have sold 134i 
dox. eggs, at from 11 to 18} cents per dos., which have 

amounted to, $17 00 

98 doz. ergs on hsnd, worth 19} cents per doz., 3 fiO 

10 hens sitting on 90 dos. eggs, worth, 9 60 



To which add income to March 4,. 



r23 00 



Giviuralotai ofj $51 90 

The cost of feeding from March 1. to April 7, was $8.90 , 
which added to the ebargas of $98.04, np ta Mareh 1, 
makaithe whoU amouui, $30 94 

Showing a clear income to April 7, of ... . $18 78 

I do not keep a particular account of the number of 
eggs and chickens used in my family, but the number 
of eggs has been unusually large during the last win 
ter. The eggs frequently, were not gathered till I re 
turned from work late in the cTcning, in consequence 
of which, a large proportion of them were frozen, and 
unfit for market. 

I have a Tery warm hen house, situated oTer a pig- 
sty, about 12 by 16 feet, with a door on the north side 
into a warm barn-yard, plentifully supplied with straw. 
My hens, during the winter, are allowed to roam where 
they please; but it is seldom they leaTe the yard. 
They are constantly supplied with corn in the ear, oats, 
fine gravel, burned oyster shells broken up, clam shells 
broken without burning, good water and a bin of ashes, 
lime and fine sand for them to wallow in. They are 
also fed every morning, four quarts of shelled com, al- 
so, one peck meal, stirred into hot water until quite 
thick. The meal is composed of one part cob, one of 
corn, one of oats, and one of buckwheat, ground very 
fine. So much for winter management. 

During the summer season, when they would other- 
wise be troublesome, they are confined in a yard conti- 
guous to the htntry on the north, (containing about | 
acre,) until after harvest; when they are again set at 
liberty. My hen-yard is one-third in grass, the remain- 
der is plowed frequently, and two or three bushels of 
com, peas, oats and buckwheat, sown on and dragf^ed 
in. Then for a number of days there is quite a icratch^ 
ing^ and as the blades spring up, they aflbrd some good 
picking for the poor prisoners. 

My flock is composed of about 145 hens, 15 cocks, 
and ten guinea fowls. About two-thirds of them were 
late chickens ; some of them have but just commenced 
laying. I think the chickens and eggs used in my fa- 
mily, with the hen manure, more than pays for my trou- 
ble; therefore I make no account of either on settle- 
ments with my fowls. My fowls are worth 20 cents a- 

piece. 

Cr. by 170 fowls on hand, at 90 cents, $34 00 

Yalne of the prodnee •aid and on hsnd, 81 00 

Amount of Cr $85 90 

Original valne of Ibwls, and cost of keeping to this date, 81 89 

Amount of clear profits, $94 37 

Now, you disbelievers in the profits of fowls, show 
me a ease in common stock breeding, where yon qoiao 
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BB aigh doabling your capital in a litttle over four 
months, and the manner in which it was done, without 
exaggerating, and I will give up that fowls can be 
equalled, but not beat as to profits. S. O. Caota. 
Kingsbury f Washington Co., April 7, 1849. 



Toke for Unrnlf Sheep. 

Eds. Cultivator — To prevent sheep from becom- 
ing unruly, I would recommend good fence; but as they 
will sometimes get out and subject their owners to 
much damage and great inconvenience, I will state the 
mode that I have adopted and found to be good, after a 
trial of two years. 

Take a stick about two or two and a-half inches in 
diameter, and two and a-half feet long, bore a hole 
with a throe-quarter inch augur about two inches from 
each end, and from five to seven inches from them, bore 
another hole. Thee take a hickory sprout large enough 
to fill the hole, put one end in and nail it; bend the 
other end around the sheep's neck and insert it into the 
other liole, draw it up just far enough to prevent the 
animal from slipping its head out, but not so tight a« to 
be ancomfortable, and nail it. Then fasten the other end 
of the yoke to another sheep, in the same manner, and 
you have a yoke of sheep. In a day or two, they will 
leara each other's motion, and will remain quiet through 
the summer, and without any risk of accidents. I 
would advise to have the bows bent some few days be- 
fore they are wanted. Take a stick of suitable size, 
and about eighteen inches long, bend it to the right 
shape, and confine the ends until it becomes dry. A 
Peactical Farmer. 

A rod of iron with a swivel in it, is much better than 
a stick of wood, for yoking sheep in the manner above 
described. The swivel prevents the sheep from twist- 
ing each other's necks. Bat as our correspondent says, 
it. is better to have such fences that no hampering will 
be neoessafj. Edi. 

Coat of making Pork. 

Eds. Cultivator — ^Having been a constant reader 
of TKt Cultivator for some time past, and being anx- 
ious to know the cost of making pork, I have looked 
with anxiety for articles on that subject, which would, 
in some measure, solve the problem ; but as yet I have 
found none. I think the only way by which the farmers 
can demonstrate it, is, by experiments with various 
kinds of ffrain, and on different breeds of hogs, and by 
preparing the food in various ways, to ascertain what 
way it will yield the most nutriment — ^that is, make the 
roost pork. In hopes of inducing some of your nume- 
rous subscribers to make experiments, and publish the 
results, or to publish some already made, by which 
something may be elicited that will, in some measure, 
solve the above, I now give the result of feeding 100 
bushels of good peas to sixteen hogs, of various mixed 
breeds, as found in this section. The peas were boiled 
until fine, making what I call thick soup. After hav- 
ing fed the hogs on the same kind of food for two 
weeks, I gave them their morning feed, and weighed 
each one separate noting the weight. Twelve of 
them were about eighteen months old ; one was a three 
years old sow, and three pigs were seven and a half 
months'old when weighed. I found their total weight 
4267 lbs., and after consuming the above amount, 
which took forty-two days, I weighed them again, and 
found that they gained 1358 lbs, and on the supposition 
that as they gained in flesh they shrunk in offal, I esti- 
mated their net gain to have been fourteen hundred 
pounds. Their drink consisted of ten pails of whey per 
day. It was allowed to stand forty-eight hours and 
the cream was skimmed oS. 



I find that there is a great diflerenee in breeds of 
hogs. The three year old sow was small framed, aai 
pretty full-fleshed, weighing 504 lbs. Her gain in tha 
forty- two days was 66 lbs. The three pigs were frma 
her, and showed traces of three distinct breeds of bogs. 
Their first weight and gain were as follows r-^the finst 
weighed 253 lbs. — gain, 97 lbs.) the second. SIS lbs.-* 
gain, 75 lbs., the third, 17! lbs.— •gain, 46 lbs. Whe« 
butchered, the smallest one was the best pork, being 
the fattest. Two of the most inferior of the hogs gaia- 
ed one and a half pounds per day. Six, a mixture of 
the Berkshire, (I should think about one-fourth,) gaiB> 
ed 1| lbs. per day. Three of the common stock of 
oyr country, gained 2^ lbs. ; and one of a superior kindy 
weighed 318 lbs., and in the forty-two days, gained 
134 lbs. They were weighed on the 20th September, 
the first time. They were kept oonfined in a close pen, 
except once a week, I let them out for exercise, and to 
wallow, for the most part of a day. I fed them all 
they wanted to eat, without any regard to fear of eloj. 
ing. Philip Wiko. FarmerivUU, C. IF., Febrmmry 
2, 1849. 



Fftttening Calves. 



EDL.CuLTrvAToa — ^Allow me through the mediae 
of your valuable paper, to say a few words to the 
dairy-men of eastern New- York and Massachusetts, 
respecting the relativs advantages of fattening, fit 
for the butcher, or of destroying (their usual prac- 
tice,) at four or five days old, their calves, for which, 
with a little attention, they might realise a handsome 
item in the yearly receipt for their agrtcnitoral pro- 
ducts — Cleaving the inhumanity and barbarity of the 
practice of deaconing them, (as killing young is term* 
ed,) out of view. The increasing demand for meats 
of all descriptions in our markets, points, in my opi- 
nion, with unerring certainty, to the course which will 
bring the most money, with the least labor and expense, 
into the farmer's pocket, vix.: to make the most and 
best meat possible, of every animal snitable for the 
butcher, that he wishes to dispose of. I believe it is 
a well settled fact by dairy-men generally, that Marek 
and the first part of April is the best time for cows«to 
drop their calves. In these months the farmers have 
leisure to bestow upon them the increased care required ; 
the cows are stronger and more likely to do well than 
during, or just after a change from dry to green food; 
they are less liable to have infiamed udders and milk 
sickness than later in the spring. They shed tbeir old 
hair better and earlier and go into the pastures strong- 
er. The milk is worth less for butter and cheese, and 
nearly as much for making veal. There is ample time 
before your oows go to pasture to fatten every calf, and 
get for them from $3 to $5 per head. This eonrso 
saves the trouble of milking in dirty yards or stables, 
and the dairy-woman from the onerous labor of making 
butter, or cheese, or both, at this unpleasant season 
of the year, when labor taxes their powers muoh more 
than in a later period of the spring. Let, then, every 
dairy-man procure a good bull of some of the improved 
breeds, at least two years old, give his cows good shel- 
ter with a little grain, (barley and oats ground toge* 
ther are best,) confine his calves in a pen kept entirely 
dry and clean, adjoining his cow stables— so situated 
that he can open a door and let them out to sock after 
the cows are tied up, with a trough nailed up on one 
side of the pen and kept well supplied with provender 
ground from baijley and oats, and ocoasionally sprinkled 
with very little fine salt, and my word for it, which be 
can easily prove, he will realise, with less labor, wort 
pleature and more cmsA, than by the old barbarous 
practice of deaconing his calves. B. A. Hall. New 
Lebanon, N. Y., May 12, 1849. 
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New- York State Ag« Society. 

The EzecatiTe Board met at Syracuse on the 10th and 
1 Itb of May. Committees to award premioms; and stt* 
perintendents to direct the arrangements of the different 
departments of the coming fair were appointed . Groands 
have been selected , and proper steps taken for its en* 
closure , and the erection of the necessary buildings^ Sec. 
The location is favorable, being but a short distance 
from the city, and comprising all the advantages of 
shade, with pleasant elevation, and suitable dryness of 
eoil. Everything promises an excellent exhibition. 
We are happy to say that Professor J. F. W. Johks- 
TOW, of Durham, England, is expected to deliver the 
suldress on the occasion. In answer to the invitations 
•ztended by the Society, letters have been received 
from the President and Vice>President of the United 
States, and the Governors of several of the States, ex« 
pressing their intention of attending the Fair. The let- 
ter of the President is as follows: 

Watkimguuk, D: C, ApnL 25, 1849. 

Sia: I have received yoar furor of the IStk iiut., extending, on 
the part of the Executive Committee of the New-York State A£[. 
rieaitttral Society, an invitatimi to attend the next annaal exhibi- 
tion of the Societf , to be held iu September, at the city of Syra- 



Deeply interested, aa I have always been, in the eatise of Afrri- 
cnltore^ it vrookl aflord me the highest pteaaure \o be present at 
Ike exhibition. I shall endeavor to ativud, and h(^ that my en- 
gagements will permit me to do so. Iu the mean time, I beg you 
to receive for the Executive Committee, my sincere thanks for 
fkeir invimtion, and my beat wishes for the success of the oavso in 
which ihey are engaged. 

I remain with high respect, 

Your most ob*t serv% 

Z. TAYLOR. 
BkKJ. p. JoBXsoR, Cor. Sec. N. Y. State Agricultural Society, 
Albany, N. Y. 

North Ameucan Pomolooical Convcntion. — A 
meeting of this association is to be held at Syracuse, 
N. Y., on the 14th day of September next, at 10 
o'clock, A.M. — that being the day succeeding the clos- 
ing of the annual Fair of the New- York State Agri- 
cultural Society. Though the N. A. Pomological Con- 
Tention is entirely unconnected with the N. Y. State 
Ag. Soc., it was deemed advisable for the Convention 
to meet at the time and place designated, for the belter 
accommodation of the public who will attend the Fair 
from all parts of the country. 



Wool Growing at tke Sooth. 

Eds. Ci7LTIvatob — Two communications from south- 
ern gentlemen are published in your May number, in 
which questions are asked relative to sheep. They 
are referred by you to an article written by J. S. Pet- 
TIBONE, in which some of their inquiries ar fully 
answered; but as you invite further remarks, I submit 
a few in reference to others, which are not answered in 
said article. 

It is asked, ''Are your sheep kept all the time in 
pasture, &c. ?" 

In the state of New- York, sheep are mostly kept on 
enclosed grounds, and with attention to change them 
frequently, they are generally healthy. 

Many good shepherds give their flocks hay, whenever 
they will eat it, from four to five months in each year. 

Sheep are liable to shed their wool when they have 
been nearly famished by " neglect,'' and afterwards 
thrive rapidly on grain or grass. It is desirable to keep 
them always in good condition, if necessary, with grain: 
a half bushel of oats daily, is given to a hundred young 
sheep in the winter season, by some of our wool-grow- 
ers. 

One man, with the exception of procuring fodder, 
will take care of 500 sheep, and with proper arrange- 
ments double that number; but it is doubted by some, 
whether sheep can be attended as profitably by slaves, 
•8 by freemen; where, comparatively, so great care, 



with so little labor is required ; for flocks require care, 
as well as dairies, to make them profitable. 

If the attention of the overseer was directed to the 
sheep, instead of the slave, that attention; with hit 
labor alone, if devoted to the flock, would most of the 
year be sufficient ; and the capital invested in the slave 
would be saved, with some ^* vexation" also; and the 
interest of said capital added to the slave's clothing, 
would hire a freeman ; and a small iramber of freemcE 
would build your fences and procure fodder, and might 
support themselves when old. 

My farm contains 210 acres, 170 cleared; on which 
are kept 500 sheep; the labor is performed by one free, 
interested man, with the addition of two or three hands 
one month each year, to assist in getting hay, with but 
little care or vexation on my part. Instead of expend- 
ing capital in the purchase of slaves, I would pay a 
part thereof in wages to freemen, (or to slaves'^aade 
free.) Although a present loss is generally sustained 
by a change of oodupation, I nevertheless believe, that 
an exchange of slave, for free labor, would be profita- 
ble, and right; as it is generally admitted slaves are 
careless and wasteful; while freemen, having difierent 
incentives to action, perform more labor, and better. 

Would not the advance in the price of your lands, 
if worked by freemen, be equal to the value of several 
slaves f 

Could the slaves be made free, competent overseer* 
of various flocks, feeling an interest in their inprore- 
ment, a vast amount of wool might be grown, (profi- 
tably no doubt,) in the south-western states, where the 
winters are mild, and the land cheap. 

Many farmers at the north have become wealthy, 
while others have failed, in the wool-growing business. 

One circnmstance should be remembered, that many 
prosperous farmers engaged in the sheep business, have 
added greatly to their profits by the sale of bucks and 
breeding ewes, at very high prices, having obtained a 
reputation abroad; all could not avail themselves of 
this advantage. A Catxjoa Wool Geoweb. JCtngs 
Ferry J May 11, 1849. 



Rearing and Feeding Stock* 

The following is a summary of remarks made by 
Mr. LvoK, in a lecture before the Derby Famnere* CM. 
The principles laid down are worthy of attention: 

Young animals grow more quickly for a given 
amount of food than older. By high feeding, a lamb 
of Southdown breed (not a large sort) may be 15 or 
16 pounds a quarter at a year old; at the same age, a 
young ox may be from five to six score a quarter. 
This produce, from the smaller quantity of food which 
animals consume while young, is equal to what they 
will yield in any subsequent year, from a larger quan- 
tity. 

If youhg animals be reared well, or kept fat from 
the beginning, they acquire a constitution which en- 
sures their growing more in subsequent years from a 
less proportion of food. The progeny of well-reared 
stock improves from generation to generation. 

Wlten an animal is in good condition, i yields a 
greater produce for its food than when it is poor and 
lean. 

If, therefore, an animal be first fed on good pasture 
till it is fresh and fat, and then removed to poor keep, 
so as to lose its condition, not only is the food wholly 
lost on which it declined in flesh, but all the good food 
which it may consume for some time afterwards has 
very much less effect. 

The feeding of animals should therefore be quite 
continuous, as well as libera), in order to be fully pro- 
fitable. 

All animals pay best for that amount and kind of 
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food which caaces them to produce most largely. 
That which makes rearing stock grow and thrive fast- 
est, that which makes feeding beasts or sheep fatten 
most quickly, and that which makes milking beasts 
milk most profusely, and for the longest time, is the 
miost profitable kind of food. 

The principle of continuous feeding is especially ap* 
plicable to milking cattle. For if the milk be suflered 
to fall off, it cannot be brought fully to return, like the 
fattening propensity; and if, during the interval be- 
tween the cessation of the milk and calving, the state 
of coostitutioa which promotes the flow of milk decline, 
it requires a long period to bring out the full effect of 
the liberal food given afterwards, and the cow never 
yields so largely as she otherwise would have done. 

It is always profitable to grow on land a succession 
of nutritious food for all stock kept on it. But in those 
cases where the natural produce of the land is deficient 
in richness, or where much straw, in proportion to 
other forage is grown, or where the casualties of sea- 
son cause crops of cattle food to be deficient, it is 
always advantageous to add a portion of artificial 
strong food, such as cake, or corn, or linseed, to the 
food of animals, whether rearing, feeding, or milking 
stock 

Smokiag Potatoes for the Rot* 

I have been informed by a gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance, that he had stopped his potatoes from rotting by 
smoking them. After the potatoes were dug and pla- 
ced in the cellar, (an out door cellar,) he built a smoke 
and continued it eight or ten days, when the affected 
part dried up, and the rest of the potatoe remained 
sound and good through the winter. The remedy was 
discovered by placing fire in an unfinished cellar, to 
prevent the vegetables from freezing— immediately af- 
ter which it was found that the potatoes had stopped 
rotting. He says he has tried the experiment for two 
or three years past, and has never known it to fail of 
arresting the disease immediately. O. P. K. Qrttn 
Buy, Wucatuin, 1849. 

Preservation or Wood. 



Some experiments made in England show that soak* 
ing wood in lime-water effects its preservation to a re- 
markable degree. A house was erected forty years 
ago, in which Scotch fir was used for timbers. A por- 
tion of the timber was soaked in lime water, and a 
portion usefl without such preparation. The former is 
still sound, while the latter is much eaten by worms, 
which, as is well known, usually destroy this kind of 
wood in a few years. The method of saturating the 
wood is described as follows: '' In preparing wood for 
the purposes of building saw it into such lengths 
as the occasion demands; next, plunge the planks or 
beams into a pond of lime-water. The pond is made 
thirty or forty feet long, five or six feet deep, sixteen 
or eighteen feet wide ; and the bottom and sides are 
rendered water-tight. It is then filled with cold water. 
Before receiving the wood, a quantity of fresh-burned 
hot lime is thrown into the pond, which is well-stirred 
with the water to dissolve as much as )K)ssible of it. 
Into this strongly impregnated solution of lime-water, 
the wood, in the various shapes it has been sawn into, 
is then thrown. As lime-water absorbs carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere, the lime previously held dissolved 
In the water becomes insoluble, and is slowly abstract- 
ed from the water, and deposited at the bottom in a so- 
'lid state, as mild lime or earbonate of lime; hence the 
necessity of now and th^n throwing in fresh portions of 
recently calcined lime, that the water may be resatura- 
ted with the strongest solutioo of thji pausUc alkaline 
earth" 



The timber remains in the water from two to three 
weeks. The lime is absorbed by the pores of the wood, 
and appears to destroy the albusuiious and sacohaiiae 
principles, or so ohaoges them that the wood 90 looker 
affords the food on which worms subsist. The alight 
petrifaction which the wood thus undergoes, preveata 
air and mobture from penetrating it, and renders it al* 
most indeetroctible. It should be thoroeghly seaaoaed 
before it is used. 

Experiment with Potatoes* 

Edj. CvLTivAToa— -If you think the fbltowin^ an* 
count of an experiment on a small soale, wor t hy a 
p!ace in your ootumns, it is at jrour serviee. 

About the 22d of May last, I planted in my gaidea 
four hills of potatoes, three feet apart, at the eomsf* 
of a square, thus r— A B 

c D 

In each hill was placed about a pint of charcoal dost, 
with no other manure. Two potatoes were cat in two 
lengthwise, and half off each potato put into eaeh of 
the hills A and B. Two other poUtoes ^ere divided 
between hills C and D in the same manner. This was 
done that the seed in A and C might be as near like 
that in B and D as possible. 

June 13th — ^The potatoes were heed, and maaared 
with a compost of one part guano, one part charooa] 
dust, and three par^ earth, which bad been mixed 
three or four days, and stirred several times daring 
that period, — a handful of the compost being hoed into 
each hill. 

June 20th— The stalks being from six to ten inches 
high — the end of every stalk and twig of hills B and D 
was picked off, those of hills A and C being led un- 
touched. The number of stalks in A and C was pre- 
cisely the same as the number in B and D. Thej 
were hoed twice more, but no more manure was ap- 
plied. 

About the 20th of July, the ends were again broken 
from every stalk and twig of hills B and I> — A and C 
being left untouched, as before. A few of the leares 
dried up during a drouth in the latter part of summer; 
no symptom of disease appeared, however. The vines 
dried gradually, and on the 12th of October the pota- 
toes we're dug, washed, and when dry, weighed. No 
diseased ones were found. The potatoes hare been 
preserved to the present time, without any appearance 
of disease. They are of an irregular shape, yellow, 
with pink eyes; the name of the variety I do not 
know. 

The potatoes from A and C, weighed 6 lbs. 9| os., 
those from B and D, 7 lbs 1 oz. The largest potato 
from A and C weighed 7 oz. ; three from B and D, 
weighed 8 oz. each. Those from A and C measured 
just half a peck, heaped measure; thoe? from B and D 
a little more. A and C produced 33 potatoes, only 
four of which weighed less than 1 os. each; B and D 
produced 37 potatoes, only five of a'hich weighed lest 
than 1 oz. each. 

The only difference in the treatment of the two pairs 
of hills consisted in topping the vines of one pair, and 
leaving the other untouched. The result can afilbrd no 
aid in the decision of the question whether topping the 
vines will prevent decay, as no decayed potatoes were 
found in any of the hills; and indeed, not in this regioO| 
as far as the writer's kno'wiedge extends. The treat- 
ment may, however, have a tendency to increase the 
crop. The hills not topped produced at the rate of 
302i bushels to the acre, allowing a square yard to 
each hill; while the hills topped produced l*14th more^ 
or 324 bushels to the acre, Whether the extra 214 
bushels would pay for the extra labor, is a question. 
The end might be partially secured by mowing the tops 
twice doring the season, before the vines be^ to jhjl 
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Mpott the groODd, emtm beisg tftken not to oat them too 
short. 

It would have given me pleasore, and would haTe 
been more satisfactory, to haYe been able to try the ex- 
periment on a larger scale ; but a lot 100 feet by dOf 
with a boose and grass plot occapying more than half 
dl* it} does not furnish very extensive facilities for farm- 
ing purposes. Robsbt D. Wexks. Ntufark, N, J,, 
Mmrek Bik, 1849. 

Rust ia WbflaU 



The Directors of the Saint John (N. B.) Agricultu- 
ral Society, in their report for the year 1848, make the 
following remarks as one of the causes of rust in wheat. 
Tbey observe that the ideas are thrown out rather as a 
supposition than an opkuon; and are designed to excite 
inquiry : 

'' The oat draws nutriment from the earth by side 
roots, which spread aver the ground. The wheat plant 
has similar rootlets; but in addition thereto, when about 
to head, sends down a tap root into the earth, lor the 
porpoee, it may be presumed, of procuring that addi- 
tional nutriment which its large rich ear requires; and 
this tap root has been known to go down to the depth 
of four feet. We may observe, that up to the time of 
sending down the tap-root, the wheat is the- hardiest 
and thriftiest of all the cereals, but afterwards the most 
liable to disease. This delicacy is readily accounted 
for, when we consider that land is generally undrained 
—that n«t more than a few inches of soil get the bene- 
fit of sun, air and manure, and that, therefore, the root 
most encooBter in its downward travel, nothing but dis- 
appointment. It comes in contact with the cold day, 
or a sour, wet subsoil, turns back in despair and dies. 
Ib aocordanoe with the laws of nature, insects or rust, 
which is itself a fungus, or vegetable insect, comes to 
finish the work of devastation on the dying plant. 
The Ibrlom farmer rails at the climate, and cries out 
that his wheat is killed by rust, while in fact it has died 
from starvation — from the want of that food which, as 
a provident hnsbaBdman, it was his duty to have provi- 
ded ibr it." 

Bars for Cows* 



Eds. Cultivator— Traveling in 1848, in the great 
dairy district of Ohio, the Western Reserve, I became ac- 
quainted with your paper, wliich I found among the 
dairymen there. I immediately ordered The Cultiva- 
tar for myself, and have since been in regular receipt 
of it. 

As I became convinced of the profits of dairying 
while among my friends in Ashtabula and Trumbull 
eounties, Ohio, I determined to turn my attention mors 
particularly to that branch of business. In January, 
1848, I bought twenty cows — having previously kept 
sixteen. To my friends in Ohio, and to your paper, I 
am mostly indebied for my knowledge of dairy man- 
agement. In November last, I commenced building a 
bam for my cows, something on the plan given in TAc 
Cuitivator, in the June number, 1847. There b an 
aisle through the centre of the barn, lengthwise, a 
manger and trough for each cow, a platform on which 
the oows stand, a gutter to receive the manure, and a 
walk next the wall, on which to set and carry milk. 

I had studied much for the best method of removing 
the msnure from the bam, and bow or where to secure 
it from wind and rai.;, and how to save the urine, when 
taking up Tht CuHttator one evening, I found a cellar 
mentioned for the purpose. This was a new idea to 
me, and I regretted that I had not received it before. 
However. I then got screws and raised my barn so as 
to admit of a cellar. This improvement I consider of 
great importance. I shall probably nse a part of the 



cellar for storing carrots, which I shall raise for my 
cowr. O. A. Hakchbt. Pattdamf N, Y 

Artificial Flsli«PMidt« 

The OAto CuUitaior gives the mode of constructing 
fish ponds, as practiced by Jacob Hoffneb, near Cin- 
cinnati. He says much care should be taken to pre- 
vent leakage, especially when craw-fish abound. These 
animals make holes through embankments, and let ofi* 
the water. To guard against this, the sides should be 
lined with lime cement. The ponds should be made of 
Irregular shape, having shallow bays and estuariesy 
where the smaller fishes can sport out of the reach of 
the larger ones, which seek to destroy them. It is ob- 
served that, unless the pond is qoife large, so as to af- 
ford them sufficient range to gather insects and vegeta- 
ble substances, the larger kinds of fishes, mast be fed 
two or three times a week, with scraps of bread, meat, 
and other refuse matter from the table nnd kitchen ; but 
the gold fish, and other small kinds, even though con- 
fined to limited space, seem to thrive best without any 
other food than that derived from the water, and the 
smalt animal and vegetable substances that may be 
found therein. 

Nottcffi of ^ciD IPnbluations. 

PlOKESB HlSTOBT OF THX HoLLAND PUBCHASB of 

Western New- York: embracing some account of the 
Ancient Remains; a brief hbtory of our immediate 
Predecessors, the Confederate Iroquois, their system of 
Government, Wars, Sec., a synopsis of Colonial history: 
some notices of the Border Wars of the Revolution: 
and a history of Pioneer Settlement under the auspi- 
ces of the Holland Company; including reminiscences 
of the war of 1812; the origin, progress and comple- 
tion of the Erie Canal. By O. Tubxeb. Buffalo, 
Jewxtt, Thomas It Co. 

The " Holland Purchase " originally embraced that 
portion of the State of New- York now comprehended 
by the counties of Allegany, Wyoming, Genesee, Or- 
leans, Cattaraugus, Erie, Niagara and Chautauque — a 
tract containing nearly four millions of acres. The 
design of the author of this work, as expressed in the 
title, has been to embody the principal events connected 
with the settlement of this region, from the first at- 
tempt of the French to colonise it, and its subsequent 
purchase by the Holland Conopany, down to its rapid 
improvement in population and wealth, after the con- 
struction of the Erie Canal. Events not regarded as 
belonging to the pionttr history of this section of coun- 
try, have been purposely omitted, as inconsistent with 
the plan of the work; but a mass of very interestinj^ 
and valuable matter has been collected, which does 
great credit to the industry of the author, and cannot 
fail to be highly appreciated by the people of Western 
New-Tork, many of whom have a direct and personal 
interest in the scones so well portrayed in this volume. 
Several biographical sketches, with portraits, are given 
of prominent individuals, who were in various relations 
connected with the settlement and early directions of 
public afiairs in the district. The book is h^indsomely 
printed, and contains 666 pages, octavo ^t will be 
seen by the following certificate, that this work is re- 
commended for School District Libraries ; a recommen- 
dation in which, especially so far as relates to Western 
New- York, we heartily ooncor: 

^Maay, AprU 28, 1849. 

From the examination which we have been able to 
give to the '^ History of the Holland Purchase," by 
OasAKUt TvBNEB, Esq., we consider it a work of 
great interest and of much intrinsic value. It embo- 
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dies a mass of autlientio iorormation, exhibiting in a 
clear light the early annals of Western New- York, its 
tardy advances in settlement during the period anterior 
to the last war with Great Britain , many incidents of 
the war and the subseqaent condition of the settle- 
meats, and the rapid developement and improYemcnt 
of the conn try, since the completion of the Erie Canal, 
thus presenting a view of American progress, which 
ean hardly fail to be acceptable to intelligent minds. 
Deeming it desirable that ihe local history of the seve- 
ral sections of the State should be preserved and dis- 
seminated, we cordially recommend this volume, as a 
production highly creditable to its author, aad worthy 
a place in the School District Libraries of the State. 

Christopher Morga^n. 

Washington Hunt. 

Alvax Hunt. 

Third Annual Report of thg Board of Aori- 
CCLTURE OF THE Statb OF Ohio. — This report, 
Uke those which have preceded it, consists chief- 
ly of statements in regard to the products and condi- 
tion of agriculture in the several counties of the state. 
They show, generally, an improvement in most depart- 
ments of husbandry. The President of the Board states 
that an increasing taste for agricultural reading is being 
manifested among the people of Ohio, and that '' the 
spell which so long bound them to the traditions and 
practices of their fathers is partially broken." Ohio 
baa great natural advantages, and we are happy to see 
that progress is made in their development. The 
board have resolved to hold a State Fair at Cincinnati, 
on the 5th, 6th and 7th of September next. A large 
amount of money is offered in premiums, which are 
open to competition from other states, and there will be 
an extensive and interesting display. 

Chemical Technology; or chemistry applied to the 
Arts and Manufactures. By Dr. F. Knapp. Professor 
at the University of Giessen; translated and edited, 
with nameroos notes and additions, by Dr. Edmund Ro- 
nalds and Dr. Thomas Richardson. First American 
edition, with notcb and additions by Professor Walter 
R. Johnson, of Washington, D. C. 

This excellent work consists of two handsome octa- 
vo volumes, printed and illustrated in theliighest style. 
The first volume has been previously noticed in our co- 
lumns; the second is before us, and is deserving of the 
same high praise which was bestowed on its predeccs- 
•or. It is a work of great value, written by one who 
has evidently devoted much study and practice to the 
subjects on which he treats. It includes the most re- 
cent improvements in regard to chemical processes, and 
the illustrations are full and complete. The present vo- 
lume contains two hundred and fifty wood engravings. 
Published by Lea & Blanchard. Philadelphia. 

The American Bee Keepers' Manual; being a 
practical Treatise on the History and Domestic Econo- 
my of the Honey Bee, embracing a full illustration of 
the whole suljec, with the most approved method of 
managing this insect through every branch of its culture, 
the result of many years* experience: By T. B. Miner. 
New- York: Published by C. M. Saxton. 

This is a work of 334 pages, *' got up " in a very 
neat style, and illustrated with well-executed wood en- 
gravings. The author has made a readable book, giv- 
ing directions for the management of bees, based, ge- 
nerally, as he informs as. on his own '* practical expe- 
rience " extending through '* many years." His views 
on many points, are difierent from writers who have pre- 
ceded him. Those interested in the subject will, of 
coarse, examine, compare, and judge for themselves. 
He is pretty thorough in hi« '' condemnation '' of ^'pa- 
tegt" hives generally, and were it not for ihe encomi- 
bestowed on one styled " MinerU Pattnt Equu 



laterai Bethive,** which he considers the " ne ptwB 
ultra in eYery point," we might almost be led to inler 
t4iat there had been ao improvement on the most pri- 
mitive structures for bees. This last mentioned hive is 
not fully described, as the author thinks " the fall par- 
ticulars cannot be given and do justice to himself." It 
obviously has merits however, though we conless our 
inability to discover its superiority, from what the an* 
thor allows to be made public, over some other hires 
with which we have had more or less acquaintance for 
^wenty-five years. 

^nsioers to Corrrsponbmts. 

Compost. — Ontario Farmer. . The addition of lim« 
to yo^r manure would tend to liberate the ammonia, 
and we do not see that it would be any benefit to the 
materials you mention. See an article on composts ia 
this number. 

Cabbages. — B., Montgomery county. Pa. The best 
soil for cabbages is a deep moist loam. The plants are 
set from two to three feet apart, according to the sise 
of the variety. The price in this market is from two 
to four cents a head in the fall, and five to eight cents 
in spring. We are not prepared to give any definite 
information as to the quantity or price of krotU sold in 
the ** principal markets.'' Inquire of bome one connect- 
ed with the vegetable market in New- York. 

Broom corn for Soiling. — P. S. B., Petersbargh, 
Ya. It is not so good as the common com. It has 
been tried, but the stalks are not well relished by any 
kind of stock. 

Potato Dissasx. — S. A. B., South Edmeston, N. T. 
For experiments with lime and other sobstancee in con- 
nexion with the potato disease, we refer yon to oar 
back volumes, especially to that for 1848, pp. 191 — 2. 

Poultry.— J. V. K., New- York. The breeds of 
fowls combining most *' beauty " with the qnalificatioB 
of ** good layers,'' and a '* substantial carcass for the 
table," are the Black Spanish, Dorking, Game, and 
some varieties or crosses of the Malay, when trtU hrtd 
— such as those called Chinese, Jersey Blues, he. The 
extent of ground for the confinement of fiJFty fowls, 
ought not to be less than one-fourth of an sere. Oae 
cock will answer for ten hens. For the production of 
eggs, it is not indispensible that a cock should be kept 
with the hens, and for " market purposes " it makes no 
difiercnce in the value of the eggs. We are not aware 
that any experiments have ever definitely settled the 
question whether the number of eggs is increased or 
diminished by cocks being kept with hens. To mmk€ 
money by rearing " fancy poultry," skill and attention, 
with ample accommodations are required in breeding 
and management. It is not every one that can breed 
pigeons or other birds " to a feather^" but there are 
Bome who ean. For feeding fowls, a variety of grains 
and other food, is preferable; but if only one kind can 
be had, we should choose wheat screenings or back- 
wheat. 

Character op Soils. — A. S. H., Bethlehem, Pa. 
The information you desire, could, probably, be given 
by a man of good practical observation, who was ac- 
quainted with the different kinds of soil, as they arc 
commonly designated. Such a iierson is generally abk 
to form a pretty correct opinion as to the capabilities 
of a soil, and its adaptation to different crops. It is in 
this way that lands are usually selected, though we 
have no doubt that analysis would, in many instances, 
suggest useful ideas. 

Saxons w. Merinos. — ^E. H., Cleveland, Ohio. The 
mutch which was to have taken place as arranged at 
1 Lowell, a few years since, never " came oflT." 
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CoMMUffiCATiONi hate been received since oar laat^ 
from AgricoUi Cliarles R. Alsop, P. S., B., L< Du« 
mod, 6. W. Barnett, Ontario Farmer, PolydamaSj A 
Sabscriber, W. Torrey, Reviewer, Penney pack, Henry 
Ancram, B. A. Hall, L. A. B., P. and S. A. Wood, 
A. L. Fish, Noriherner, J. V. N., W. L. Eaton, W. 
R. S., S. B. Buckley, A. K., A Cayugua Co. Wool' 
grower, Lotan Smith. 

Books, Pamphlsts, &o., have been received as fol- 
lows: — Third Report of the Board of Agriculture of 
Ohio, from M. B. Bateham, Esq. — ^Knapp's Chemical 
Technology, vol. II, from the publishers, Messrs. Lea 
mad Blanchabd, Philadelphia.'— Miner's American 
Beekeeper's Manual, from the publisher, C. M. Sax- 
ton, New- York. — A large package of Shrubs aud 
Plants, from John J. Thomas. — A package of Plants 
from Col. M. P. Wildek, Boston. — R'iport on the 
Breadstufis of the United States, made to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, by Lewis C. Beck, M.D., from the 
Patent Office. — Pioneer History of the Holland Pur- 
efaase, by O. Tctkner, Esq., from the publishers, £. 
R. Jewett & Co., Buffalo. 

^t^Mr. Samuel Riddle, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is an 
amhorised Agent for ''The Cultivator/' and ''The 
Horticulturist." 

AOKICVLTVBAL COLLEOE AND ExPEXIMENTAL FaRM. 

-^-^a our last, we mentioned the steps which had then 
been taken in reference to this institaiion. Two of the 
oofmnissioners whose names were given, Messrs. 
Wadsworth and Lott, having declined their appoint- 
ment, their places were filled by Hon. John Gbeio, 
of Ontario county, and E. C. FaosT, Esq., of Che- 
BHing. The Board met in this city on the 16th of May, 
and organized by the oboice of Mr. Geeio, as Presi- 
dent — Mr. B. P. Johnson, acting (by request) as Se- 
cretary. The general outlines of a plan were agreed 
on, aud a committee, consisting of Messrs. Beekman, 
Downing, Blunt, Cheevek and Rislet, was appoint- 
ed to prepare details, to be submitted to the Board at 
their next meeting, which is to be held at Syraouse, on 
th« first day of the State Fair — 11th of September 
aext. 

Prof. Norton's Lectures. — We learn that the 
coarse of agricultural lectures delivered by Prof. J. P. 
Norton, of Yale College, during the past winter, was 
received with great approbation. Mr. L. Durand, of 
Derby, Ct., who attended the course, informs us that 
bis class consisted of 25 members, most of whom were 
young farmers. Mr. D. speaks in high terms of the 
practical value of the instruction given by Prof. N., 
io which expression, he says, all the pupils entirely con- 
cur. 

Esterlt's HARVEfTiNO MACHINE. — In The CuHu 
vtiior for 1845, page 25, we gave a cat of this machine. 
The inventor has been almost constantly engaged for 
two or three years past, in improving its construction 
and operation. We see by notices in the Prairie Far- 
mer, that several farmers have used it with great suc- 
cess. Elijah Wilcox, of Elgin, Kane county. 111., 
states that he osed it last year, and was able to gather 
fifteen acres of wheat a day — '' taken in fair standing 
order." The force required to do this, was three men, 
two boys, (twelve and fifteen years old,) and four hor- 
ses. Two horses could propel the machine, but its ope- 
ration was better with four. He says all the labor was 
done by horse power, except pitching the grain from 
the machine, and stacking it. He comes to theconcln- 
Mon th^t " it is the neatest and most perfect way that 
erope were ever gathered." The machine gathers the 



heads of the grain, which are pot ap In rkrksor stacks^ 
Mr. W. says it came from the slacks, 'When taken foi* 
threshingi dry and in good order, not a bashel in 500 
being in any way Injured. 

The SifcAsoN. — Notwithstanding the mildness of the 
first part of the winter, and the stidden transition tcr 
extreme cold, the prospect is good for most kinds of 
fruit; in this vicinity* Somti of Philadelphia, as we 
are informed, a large portion of the fnnt was destroyed 
by the anusually cold storm which occurred about the 
middle of April. Here, the buds were so little ad- 
vanced that they generally escaped injury. Of peach 
blossoms, we had bat few, bat of apricots, plums, and 
cherries, there was a good show. Pears and apples 
bloomed well. We had a great Inek of moisture, in 
this section, from the first of February to the middle 
of May, while at the same time/ the country at the 
south-west was deluged with rain. Of late, we have 
been favored with light rains, which hare answered tha 
purposes of vegetation. 

Culture or Flax. — A correspondent at Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio, states, that he has been informed that a 
kind of flax is raised in some of the eastern states, 
perhaps New Jersey, which produces from 19 to 20 
bushels of seed per acre; and wishes to know whether 
such is the factf if so, what is the name of the variety, 
and where can the seed be had. He wishes to know, 
also, the best kind of flax for lint. We shall bo pleased 
to receive any information in regard to this subject. 

Albany and Rensselaer Horticultural Socie- 
ty. — We have received the Second Annual Report of 
this Society, giving its proceedings for IS4S, ai.d a list 
of premiums for 1849. There are to be five exhibf* 
tions during the year, all of which to be held at the 
Old State Hall, Albany. The first is to be on the 13th 
of Jane. The funds of the Society having been consi* 
derably augmented, the premiums have been proportion- 
ately increased and enlarged, and we presome the exhi- 
bitions will be su^ierior in extent and rariety to those of 
former years. 

SuEEP Husbandry. — ^We have received a circular 
from Mr. H. Ancrum, of Ashby, Pike co., Missouri, 
in relation to forming a joint stock company for keeping 
sheep, on a large scale. He proposes to furnish the 
land and all necessary management for the sheep, him- 
self ; but he does not definitely state the terms on 
which the business is to be regulated, and the profits 
divided. He states that he has had twenty years' ex- 
perience in Europe and nine years in this country, in 
the management of sheep, and can show satisfactory 
testimonials of his ability in this respect. We presume 
particulars in regard to his plans can be learned by 
application to him. 

A Good ExAMPLE.^Mr. C. T. Alvord, of Wil- 
mington, Vt., writes, — " I may be mistaken, but I 
think this town, for this year, will bear a favorable 
comparison with other towns, as a reading conimunity, 
all things being taken into consideration. We take, at 
the present time, 83 copies of The Cultivator, between 
40 and 50 of the School Journal and Vermont Agricultu- 
rist, about 12 of the Bostor Cultivator, 6 of the New 
England Farmer, and 1 of the Genesee Farmer ; lliese 
being about one-half of the regular newspapers taken in 
the place. The town embraces a section of country six 
miles square, lying on the eastern slo|)e of the Green 
Mountains, and containing one of the highest peaks 
within the boundaries of the state. The surface is 
generally rough and uneven, and a large portion of it 
yet remains covered with timber. The inhabitants, 
about 1200 in number, are mostly engajred in that 
part of agriculture which consists in the raising of neat 
stock, and the manufacture of butter and cheese, to 
which is added, in the spring season, the making ot 
maple sugar." 
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The Horticultitrist, and Journal or Rural 
Art and Rural Taste. Ediied by A. J. Dowmino, 
Esq., aalhor of **' Landscape Gardening," ** Fruiis and 
Fruit Trees of America/' and other works. 

The third volume of this work is just brought to a 
close J the ftmrth will commence in JuJy^ Tiie steady 
increase of its subscribed) and the constant demand for 
back volumes, evince the value of the work in the pub* 
lie estimation. It will continue under the supervision 
of Mr. Downing, and will as heretofore, receive the 
coatributione of the rooet able horticaliurists in the 
country) and no pains will bo spared, either on the part 
of editor or publisher, to sustain the reputation and high 
character of the work. It is published on the first of 
each month, by the proprietor of The Cultivator ^ at 
$3 a ycar^^ach number containing 48 pages, printed 
on fine pRper, and executed in a style equal in every 
respect to the best periodicals in the country. 

American Journal or Science and Arts. — ^Tbe 
Bomber of .this work for March, contains, among other 
Rrticles, the following: Notice of and Citations from 
% Voyage of Discovery and Research in the Soutbera 
and Antarctic Regions, during the years 1839— 43, by 
Capt. Sir James Clark Ross; on the Fundamental 
Principles of Mathematics, by Prof. Stephen Alexan- 
der ; On a New Table of the Pressure of Steam at va- 
rious temperatures, by J, U, Alexander; On the Dis* 
persion of Light, by Prof. Chas. O. Page; Observations 
on some points in the Physical Geology of Oregon and 
Upper California, by James G. Dana. Published at 
New Haven, Ct., every second month, at five dollars a 
year. Conducted by Messrs. Silliman & Dana. 

Mildew ok Grapei.—- W. L. E., East Wcare, N. 
H. Various writers recommend the use of sulphur as 
ft remedy for mildew. If the grapes are in a house, 
the floor is to be dusted with it, early in July. If the 
fungus makes its appearance, the floor is to be syringed 
and the foliage and fruit dusted with the sulphur. 

CoaiMitsioNER or Patents. — We are gratified to 
learn that Thomas Ewbank, Esq., has been appointed 
Commissioner of Patents for the United States. Mr. 
E. is thoroughly acquainted with the science and histo- 
ry of mechanics, as is proved by the valuable works he 
has written on the sul^eot, and we think it fortunate 
for the country that a person of his attainments has 
been secured for that important station. 

Manutacture or Agricultural Implementj in 
Albany. — By reference to the advertisement of Mr. 
Emert, in this number, it will be seen that Messrs. 
Wheeler & Co., have removed their establishment for 
the manufacture of horse- powers and other machines 
and implements, from Chatham to this city, and have 
commenced operations on a large scale in the new build- 
ing lately erected by Mr. Emery^ 

A riNE Horse called *^ Morgan Hunter** was lately 
taken through this city by Mr. Wier, of Walpole, 
N. H., and sold, as we learn, to Messrs. H. R. Ack- 
let and A. S. Gilbert, of East Hamilton, Madison 
county, N. T. He was got by *' GiflTord Morgan,'* and 
his dam was by the same horse. Persons who want to 
know what a Morgan horse is, will do well to examine 
him. 

Protection or Turnips prom the Fly. — White 
mustard, sown with tnrnips, is considered one of the 
best means of protecting turnips from the joiiects usu- 
ally called fAe^y — a species of kaltica — ^which devour^s 
the plant as soon as it makes its appearance above 
ground. Large orops are often thus destroyed in a 
single day. The advantage of the mustard is, that it 
starts quicker than the turnip, has a large and tender 
seed-leaf, which the insect is quite as fond of as of the 
turnip, and being so muoh more conspicuous, the mus- 



tard is eaten ami the votmip BaY«d till it gets iato 
'* rough leaf,'* as it is termed, in which ■tnto it is gnaa 
rally safe from attack. 

PRorsssoR Johnston.— We hare stated in anotlMT 
place that this gentleman, so well known as a ebeoMsC 
and writer on the sciences connected with agricultorei 
is ex|)ectcd to deliver the address before the New- York 
State Agricultural Society, at its meeting at Syrocnae. 
He will probably arrive here as early as the month of 
August, and, as we are pleased to learn, contemplates 
spending several months in the difierent sections oi mat 
country. We are informed that he has consented to 
deliver a course of lectures before the Lowell Institote 
at Boston, during the next winter $ and we hope other 
associations will avail themselves of the opportunity of 
securing his valuable services while he remains smon^ 
us. 

Mr. Vail*8 bale of Short Horns. — It will be rs 
membered that this important sale takes place on ths 
13th instant. It will, probably, call together a large 
number of farmers, who will avail themselres of this 
opportunity of obtaining fine animals of this celebrated 
breed. 

The following is a copy of a letter lately receired 
by Mr. Vail from Col. Wads Hampton, of Soutk 
Carolina: 

**Dear ;$tr— The bull I purchased of yon, is not ooly 
the best I have ever had, bat superior to any I hsYe 
ever seen. His get are very beautiful, and exhibit all 
the evidence of high blood. I hare been a breeder of 
Short- horns for nearly forty years— bare in^portcd seT»> 
ral bolls, and bonght at various times, others, frona tbe 
best herds at the north, bat have never owned one 
whose stock has given me snob entire satisfaotioo. W. 
Hampton." 

Farming in Aroostook. — A correspondent of ^e 

Maine Farmery states that be began farming in this dis> 

trict in 1846. He gave one dollar an acre for his Isiid 

in the ** wilderness state ,** and three dollars an sere 

for felling trees, and one dollar an acre additional for 

'* ohopping the limbs," — making the cost of clearing, 

ineluding the board of the men, eight dollars per acre. 

He gives the following account of the profits of an oet 

orop produced on three acres of this land. He sowed 

six bushels of '' small Russian oats " on the three acres, 

in the spring of 1848, and the yield was 225 bushels^ 

weighing 35 to 38 pounds to the bushel, and yielding 

22 pounds of meal to the bushel, dedncting from wfaieb 

one-sixth for the miller's toll, leaves 18} poands to tbe 

bushel, worth $5 per hundred. The account is stated 

thus: 

Da.— To relling and clearing three acres of land, $36 00 

Six builielaoatt for teed, ^00 

Myself two hours tofowaame, SB 

Boy nitd horse three days to harrow them in, 4 50 

Twelve da}**' reapuiff, bmding and siiocking IS 00 

Man. boy and team ll days, to haul thrm to bam, 5 00 

Mnu 12 days in winter to ihreAh them out.. ....... 15 00 

Taking them to mill and retnrning meal, 15 miles, 15 00 

Total f»00 

Ca.— By 325 bushels o«u« giving 18) lbs. meal per bushel, 

4125 lbs. meal, at 5 cent* per lb., $200 OS 

Cost of crop, 00 00 

I/eavings profit of, #107 tO 

The Russian oats spoken of, are said to be a Taricty 
particularly adapted to the rich soil of Aroostook. 
They do not grow as high as the common oat by ten or 
twelve Inches; are ftne*8trawed, and seldom lodge so as 
to injure the grain ; are two weeks earlier than tbe 
common oat, and are said to make the best meal of any 
varietv. 

ExTiapATiow or Garuc. — A subscriber at Corn- 
wall, N. Y., wishes information in regard to theextir- 
I pation of the ** wild onion," by which it is presiuoed 
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is mettot garlic, that being ia several sections of the 
ooudtryi a iroablesome plant. We have had no expe- 
rience with it, and shoold be obii^^d for any remarks 
from those who have beea BOceessitil in getting it oat 

of their grooncisi 

■ - -- - . -. . - . , .- .^---»-M»i 

Piices 4il' Agricaltwral Products* 

New. York, May 32, 1840. 

FLOUR— OeneMC, p«r bbl., $5.t2i^i%i iS. Wesiern, 94 31a 
•4.44. 

GRAIN— Wh«Al« per boah., OeneMe, $l.S3i$l.85^-Ohio •1.03 
C«Mrn, Northerit, d2ic.— Soatiieni, 55a«9e. Rye, d8c. Oai«, 33i« 

ilUTTER— 4>esl, per 'b., 19aS0e.— weslera dairy, 10al4e. 
CHEESE— per lb., 4u7c. 

BEEP— Mew, per bbL, •llo^llJJO— Prime, •9.50. 
PORK— MeM, per bbl., 99 87a^9i»4— Prime, •3.89. 
UARD— per lb., d^c. 
HAM»-*Sinoked, per lb., 7al>k. 
HEMP— Ainericsn dew-rotled, per ton, •155. 
HOPS — new. per lb., 7^0. 

COTTON— Upland and Florida, per lb., 6^180.— New Orleans 
and Alabama, 6|a6|c. 
WOOL— (Boston prices.) 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, per lb., 40«43c. 

American full blood Merino, 36«38c. 

'' half blood do., 31a33c. 

" one-fourth blood and common, 90'i3Oc. 

RmA,aKs.-^The deinaad for flour and meal is quite brisk. Grain 
is generally dull. For pork, the market is bea%'y — lard is m good 
demand. Cotton is firm with sales. 

New Cheese Press. 

DTCK^S Patent Cheese Preai, a new, more simple and complete 
cheese press, than ever before oflered to the public. It needi 
bnt to be seen 10 be approved, and when known, will be adopted 
bf nearly all large cheese dairymen. All are warranted. 
For SBJe at the Albany Agrienltnral Warehouse. 

Nos. 969 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

HORACE L. EMERY, 
g^ Price and ds scri ptiTe catalognoa, Oralis. 

^ 

Hay&ng and Hiurvesting Tools. 

Ornn C^odtes.— Grant's, and Myers ft Bryan's, both prcmtum 
eradlea. 

Onus amd Orain Seytius — Dnim's and Troy, (premium scythes.) 

JUvUrimg Horse Raket —Wilcox and DowncrS, " rakes. 

Hand and GUa»mg Rahst^ of various makers. 

Seytlu Smatks — Ciapp^s, Lamson's and others. 

Sickles, Rifles, Scythe Stones, dec, &c. 

Ant: -friction Rollers and Cranks for Grindstones. 

Grindstones hung complete for use. 

AJsoj every Implement, Machine and Seed wanted by the farm- 
er. All warranted. Constantly for sale at the Albany Agricnlta- 
ral Warehouse, Nos. 300 ft 371 Broadway, Albany. 

, H. L. EMERY. 

D^ Catalogoes gratis on application by mail, ftc. 

Merino Sheep* 

'pHE snbseribers are now sending into the west— Ohfo^ Illinois, 
-*■ Michigan, ftc— some choice sheep from their respective flocks 
—pore biMded Merinos. Most of them are one and two year .4 old 
this spring, and are the product of our merino ewes, purely bred, 
by the bucks of the importation of 1640 by Mr. Collins, and of the 
importations of Mr. Tttintor of 1846, 1847, and 1848. We feel 
asaored that tbeae aheep will prove a valuable acqniMtion to the 
aheep mastera and wool growefc of the West. They are aheep of 
nnqoestionabltf merit. To prevent iroposiiicin — inasmuch as many 
ivorthless sheep are annually sold a^ coming from our flocks, we 
name our salesmen : — Messrs. S. B. Rockwell, John Campbki.l. 
Btdxbt Btikotow, Cbaklss Tavlob and H Johnsok— who will 
at any time show their commission over our own signatures. Any 
aiafetnents made by them may be relied on, and the public may 
have coiifldence in them aa men of worth and character. 

L. G. BINGHAM. 

MERRILL BINGHAM. 
Vermont, Jnne 1 , 1849.— It A. L- BINGHAM. 

A Virginia Fann 

VOR SALE, within sixteen miles of Richmond, Va., containing 
J^ 5&53 acres of superior land, well adapted to the culture or 
wheat, com, nets ana potatoes. The James River and Kanawha 
canal runs through the premises. The siiuatioo is truly splendid, 
viewing the f nrround ing country many miles. There is a very fine 
orchard of apple, pear, cherry and peach trees— many fine springs 
of superior water. The honae has just been put in good repair. 
The outhouses are nearly all new, built in the best manner, and 
can accommodate 90 head of horses and cows. There are two 
chnrches. a post office, tavern add physician quite near.^ Also, a 
TAarket for all kinds of fowls, meat uid vegetables, within one- 
quarter of a mile from the farm. A saw and grist mill also in sight. 
One of the owners is going to California. 
All information willbe given, by Rpplving. 
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NOW IN THE PRESS. 

to SS rtTBLISHXn ON THS riRST or AtJOVST. 

THE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTVRIST, 

BY i. S. THOMAS. 

A Greall]^ enlarged and improved edition of the Fruit Cilltnrisl« 
-*** containing more than triple the matter of the former editlonit 
having been wholly re-writieu, so as to embrace essentially 
ALL THS VALUABLE INFORMATION 
Known at the present time, relative to 

FRCriTB AND FRUIT CULTURlfi. 

It will contain more than 

TWO HUNDRED ACCURATC: KNGRAVIN08, 

And will include condensed and full descriptions of ajll fraits of 
merit or celebrity cultivated or known in tiie country. 

To prevent confusion in a numerous list of varieties, careful at* 
tentiou has for years been given lo effect the clear and syaiemalio 
arrangement adopted in thi« work ; and further to enable the rea* 
der to know at a glance, the various grades of excellence, th« 
quality n designated by tlie siase of the type used for tlic naroot 

The namerons figures of fruits are 

EXACT IMPRESSIONS 

Of average specimens. The descriptions have been prepared in 
nearly every case, from the fruits themselves ; and to distinguish 
fixed from accidental characters, careful comparison has been ex- 
tensively made with specimens from several diffitveat states, and 
with the descriptions ui the best American works on Fruits. 

To determine the qualities as adapted to diiTerent regions, aasia- 
tance has been largely furiiia^ed by a number o£ the most eminent 
pomologisis of the Union. 

The whole wiU form a haudaome duodecimo volume, at the Vow 
price of One Dollar. Jnan 1, 1849. 



1 1 11 - I 



Jane 1, 1840.— It.* 



HI be given, by Rpplving. pnat paid, to 

B. B. ALLEN, No. 19 Platt St., New- York. 



ShorUHoms at Aactioa. 

^pHE subscriber being about disposing of 60 acres of his 'farm. 
X for public purposes, will offer at public spie 30 he»l of Short- 
Honi Durham Cattle, (being aboat one-half of his present herd.) 
at his farm, 2^ miles from this city, on the 13th day of June next, 
at 11 o'clock in the forenoon, consisting uf yearling, twv year olcl 
and three year old heifers and cowa, uid 11 yoaug bulls, from 10 
months to 2^ y^ars old. Great care has been observed and consi- 
derable expense incurred, in selecting and breeding this stock 
with reference to purity of blood and dairy qnaiities. l*he awvda 
of the New York State Ag. Society, and the N. Y. American In* 
stitute, attest the estimation in wluch it u held, wherever it has 
been exhibited for competition. About eight head of the above 
cattle, are part of a purchase made last May, of E. P. Prentice, 
Esq., of Albany, embracing all the Short Horns of that gentleman, 
and were the product of the four selected cowa he retained at his 
public sale, and possessed much of the blood of the herd of Mr 
Whittaker, of England, from whom Mr. P. made importations of 
stock. The other portion<of the ymuig stock inherit ronch of the 
blood of the herd 01 T. Bates, Esq. of Yorkshire, Eug, from whom 
my importatioiii^liave been made, being one and two crosses of 
the imported bui Duke of Wellington, and tne premium bnU Me- 
teor. Ad the heiiers of sniiable age, are or will be in calf by these 
bulls. 

For the information of Southern gentlemen, who may be desir- 
ous of intrtxluciiig Durham stock in tiiat region, and who may en- 
tertani an opiuinoc, that that climate is not congenial lo their suc- 
cessful propagntiou there, I submit the following extract of a letter 
I received from A. G, Summer, E«q., editor of the South Carolini- 
an, dated Columbia, January 25, 1849: 

*' Tiie bull you so-d Col. Hampton, of ihia State, gives him great 
satisfaction ; he is a fine animal, and I only wish you coiln see 
some 20 of his get, now in lii« yard. They are the most superb 
yearlings ever bred in the South, and your stock will not suffer from 
him." The pedigrees of the animals will be issued and circula- 
ted a month previous to ibty uf sale. A liberal credit will be given 
— say 6 to 12 and 18 months, if des<red The particulars will be 
given in the pedigree list. GEO. VAJL. 

Troy, April 1, lS49.^3t. 

Book«-tt>r Rural Libraries. 

f PHE following works are for sale at the office of Thv Cultita 
A TOR, No. 407 Braidway, Albany: 
American Agriculture, by R. L. Allen, Si. 

— — Shepherd, by L. A. Morrell, $1 

->— Poulterer's Companion, by C. N. Bement, $1. 

— — Veterinarian, by 8. W. Cole, 60 cents. 

Herd Book, by L. F. Allen, SS. 

-^- Farmers' Encyclopedia, S3. 

— • Flower Garden Director;)r, by R Buist, $1. 
Agricultural Chemistry, by Prof. Tiiebig, SI. 

♦* " by Prof. Johnston, $1.25. 

" ^* byChaptaljdOceuts. 

Cottage Residences, by A. J. Downing, #2. 
Domestic Animals, by R. L. Allen, 75 cents. 
Dictionary of the Farm, b^ W. L. Rhain, (English,) 89. 
Domestic Economy, by Miss Beccher, $1. 
Domestic Family Receipt Book, by Miss Beecber, 75 ceota 
Family Kitchen Gardener, by Robert Buist, 7<6 cents. 
Farmer's Mann*! of Manures, by F Falkner, 50 cents. 
Fruit CuUurist, by J. J. Thomas^ 50 cen». 
Frnits and Fmit Trees of America, by A- J. Downing, 81.50. 
Farmers' Dictionary, by Prof. Gardener, $1.50 
Farmers' Companion, by Judge Buel, 75 cents. 
Laiiscape Gardening, by A- J. Downing: $3.50. 
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Fmrm f*t MUe in Virginia. 

THB nlMcnb« hivjnf rutuMil hi* loniKr Oecivwiwi In Iba cl. 
' It of Atbahr, "ten for Hia hi* taim, ueU PnHperl Bill, 
Furfu Co , Vb. Thii r«m i> plnmilr aiiiiaied wiihln litrlil 



... aa oT Iba cil]^ sf WaiUnglaa, ani aii Awn Gi . 
■uin mad leading lYom Uic Capital h Paiifki C 
I hsalllir locwian. Wtih a faia prMpccI dl' Ih 

■■-■■- * " '-' ---l-f,L^ri.«^_ 1^ ^l^ 

It of foreal ttcaa, A gOdd bafH 
lea, iwo good wella uf waWr, uid « lhri*iii« appla and 

chard, wtUiaN abWidallca of qainca lr«a, clKCrjt Ireca, 

^c. Thela ara riiliiy acrci .^ laud belougliig xo Uia fa™, which 
li well Ttfiiccd, aiM haa airabiiddanl aupply oTwood^ To mny pcr- 



of akiD( DB hH rcaidniua iii Virguii 
coald be odErnl. The ptaniaaa wil 

iHa I'lSwT— li. 'a"; 



Iheoffleeoflbi 
RANDALL. 



'n/'E eoiHiina MmanDfaenrallieee^labralcd MHIaandi 
■* Thar l»<:a been iwmrded ell im preniiim al th 

B1mul_. . . _ 
Eitfliah papal 

bijrlilrappni 



.,...J?E 

Eucland. by Mr. 
ib\f notieed tij the 



DBilar 



I and higtily appfored al Iht 
rmiiUd B laake Iha fnlluw: 



Oar Ibna are exIeinlTelr i 
fbr Elaaniw rioa. Wa are permiiud ~B laake Iha felluwinr ei 
n-Bcli fnunleliei* receiTeil froia Hou. J. R. Poiiuall, of Sonih Ca- 
ntina :—" Tha fan TOO aeot laH ■Bininer, H&IS) haa been aweeB. 
rnllr aaed la eleu dirtr riea, and vinnaw thai ttem Ike tbrriliiiv 

fani,' he wfu^TAM'^'l^W" ~ " " '"""■ " """"^ " ""' 



be well wwbed bj 



ill aad the flm mi 
' Ike larfnithi 



Tlia area! eneon 



«ei*ei 



ha areaietwanweiiM... 

CDlnrivti, kai indaesl u to fraallT ei 
wa bope bT Xnol ailenlian, to merit • funher pimintge. 
Orderawillbe IhaDkrollTraoeiTod, and reeaiTa prompt aitci 
I. T. GRANT k CO. 



iBporlant Ut tJM FnkUe. 
HoaB> AAD CATTbU MkOIOIbHS. 

^HE Bndeni(Md haa ^eal 

'-LmdoB anil Bdinboro'," b« 
kal alHaiKiled hifMeir ortba 
rewvehei of Uebig, and alb. 

isala. "nt prinei^ce 1/ oaj 
600 of nueral bieedinir, aad 

Bglbenalaral hiBeliofka, witboaldiaaiikHkiBgaT 
G. H. IDADD, H. a. 
k LIST or HOUSE AND CATTLB MBDICIBES. 
FhTilr balli, TSe. per box. 
Allaralivaball, ISe.do. 

" powdera for bad eoDditiofl, TOe, per pacing*. 

Tmiic powder for bad eondilioD of ilaiKlan, 

Liquid btiater. 7^. par b "' 






.. . .__ ,. ..„ _._ fTOWlh of hair, 90c. per pal. 

lealiiif balaam for woBtida and nddle-galli, TSc. per benla. 



Waab 

OintiOL ._.., 

EmbrocaiioB for amis ihioal, li 

Hoof ointnieJil for land crack. Driiue mai, se., njc. per Dflnia. 

Diatemper powder, for red water, #1 per boiile. 
lanal. ISc. per package. 

For ede br BTIMPSON A REED, M Mtrehani'i Ho* ; alaa al 
.......^.. ..._^ « ; Darol, Koi. 1 and S Haji 



: AaoCATtLX Mid 



sperfori 



a dT Ibo PrDptietmv, ef 



Forlnble SeH^AcUnK Ckeete Pnm. 
Paitntid Jug*tt, 184T, »; Ckfirr 8to*t. 
'J'HE moei darable, •inple, cenTBiiieni. and eoonomial p 
mny he greduKted aideiired. The priiiciplo undmirnbly ade) 



jp!. ID 

WeUl 



PnlBwr'a Wheat Drill. 

IT li IP enabliilied fact Ihiltlie drill cnhnre ii fhr nperine Nt 
any olher, and the only ufegnird from dnmih or " »uMr.U(. 

Abalaoafiiclihai J. A Holnea ft Co., of Bmckpon. Mouo* 
Cn.. N. Y., are miiuiirac taring Hie beil \Vhrat ordram Drill in Iba 
n world, and at ibe UweH prioe. Eirry utefui agrlcnUar^ 



PALMKR'B ITHBAX SBILL. 

An arlirle combining all (he ■dvuiiagn of everj- oihor gtai> -Iri^ 

or planlcf , in a almpTc aub.tanltal fona, 
ConSding in Ihe proapeci of I-^g. Sifc.. they haro driermined 

Ml lelbng them al ■ miji Imc jifojfc. mating the price uflhc drill at 

lean nenti* ;|(n dgfivi tAi^pir ihan any olher, cnpableof pecfuriB- 
fe^e'm de rfSm ^"'^ '" P^"''* '"''"""'"' '" ''■"'-' 

Old n addrea-ed to I, A. HOLMES ft CO., Brncbpon. N. Y, 
will meet with promjfl itienlion Orderi nhoalil he Kill in or deli- 
re red 10 onraHlborued Bgeiiuiaearly aaUiEOuniliaf jBly,Maa- 

Brockpon. May 1, I3U.— fil. ' J. A. HOLMES k CO- 
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■orptB Hone Bl»ck-H*wh. 

*■ the atkic of ti< tnUrribgn i l(rin'. CIA l>i« Irni 



The old MurKBU .•■<ii>r 

IT>HE higKcrt kliMdcd^Mari^ SMUion doW n: 



>. A. tVICR, Ani>< f" "lie Prepriol 



The UenniBe Morfwi Horae 

r^ENEHAL GIFFORD, will M>ii>d ihe cnHiing MMon, nn Mm- 
*^"<ta)i um TuMilKyi, M Hit xabk of Geo. A. Muoii »i niil» 
BorUi>«iial ot Jontaii ; WcdutHliiya, Thniidij-t and Fridaya w tlie 
■tabic or D. A. Huiin. in Cunillu-, on Mtiinl(]i>, u Iho niibla dT 
John C. Munro, iu BallUe. 

TBnm,Siaia Idhuc. Mar« Uiat us not piicol dlrsclly ii 
cb*>|« ef Ihe iBbwriben, man ba rig olarly rciuiucd IliroUflh life 
NuoB. All pcmnu Hrliiitt vnlh maret berbn ihc uhuI lims oC 
fcniiiw, viU ba htU for iKc 910. Pailnrage furniihcd by eiUirr 
of Ihe •nbacribci*, al 3 •hiUingi par wesli. Acciclsiiia and eKipci 



i/tetmrf tt "Om Cmrfi £imiiiHr Nt^Yati tbumt Ct," 
'PUIS luiinra ii nwit chiiljr of Fecal Mallet fioin the alnk^ 
theBaelTeiT powBrfu] agantauf ircgaiailDii, aiiil |Ku«eH the tinat 10 

rrialdeuderalomor Ihaagrkullurinhai alumji l>H!n,lo 
iiaomopncan by ohich c»ten<nu mighl b« loliiliHrd 
qoickly, ftAd all Ifaajr lertiliziiw propenica so alrnnftly ralajiwdt 
llHiI Uie nnnnra maT duaolTe ilawly aiid III prapnnioii u Ihv rs- 
^nirriBCDM of the planu, and theKTorg produce iu elTecu fur % 

lliH pneeaa wai al lei^h itiacOTimd by Ibe French Chemiiu, 

The " O. B- N. V, M. C." 4111 e>ubliihrd ■ Factory on an ri- 
lare Ihia hiod of nuuiBre, and u Ihs fecal iul1er''eui'bl> olndn^ 



oiiSdenllT aaaen that in aize, baild uid alyle K 



■r.rfior,^ , ,^^__^^^_ ^^^ allh^irmcl. 

6eiienl Giflbrd wai gnl by Uie OiSori Moi^n. Iiia dam a Mm 



la pediffree t 



"■w'found'^S Ihe'Kl'SVait 
HUNRO fc MASON. 



hi^b, airiNifly aJHl fiuely proporliuiic 



tiful dap^e jrref , IB 



ueH and dociliiy, Hiacoiuaie Jnnly eel 
1 uid f»od lenpcl, ue eagerly aoa^i a 
coiDiwud IHlnt ratring frofli SUM lu tW 



The Terjr hi(. 
ezitaantloary pticea ihay cnnnuud, render hii 
pioBlable horee to breed Iriini ofaiiy in Ihe cuoi 

OenUemcn •eudlBK narearrouadirtaace.liMT rexaaaored Iha 
Ibey will have inch allendauca aiid keeping aa ike numera deaire 
and upon Iho miai reaMHiable lerniK. Tlie horaeiriUba niiilei Ui< 
charge of hia rorinvr owner, Mr. Caltiii Moua. 

May iI'imS!^'. ™"" I™"" """"°"' 



The ImpoTterf Horw CoBstemalioB 

'Ur*SI>rHl bTMalhevBonuey, Eaq., oT niitenham, Yorki 
" Euglaiid, ill the year 1841. He wu importBl by C. T. ... 
bot, E«.. in i^e year 18(d. He it now owned by I. B. Bnrnai, 
Eaq., c^ gyni-flie, N. Y., and iriU aervc a limiled namber ot 



ConatcnMiion la of a beaniifnl. unradinc dapple brown coloi 

Ltellifflil kind docile poailinH He It comiiarl and ahon-legged, 
n of a ranrey and majealie flpire. Hie cneeiand flanll s" " 
■rkahlir full and deep. Hia aclioii la eaay aul graeefnl, yel 



of Ihem oT good diapiiali 






■em af rood diapnajiioii bihI fi 
■a brieBy u follawa, ili : 



The mannlielDrlnc depaninenl ia under Die apeclal ebarga of 
OBOi Bomua, 1^., who taaa a perfect acieiilific and prmcucal 
iwledge oT manarc ualteiB feacrallf ; and Ihe company haa 



ia made contain of then 



45 boahela apread browlcatt. Applied in hilla, half of Uie qnanlilr 



■ to calogiBB fnnher. the qnalhy of our ma- 
e at preaent ia, to call Dpnii the memhera ot 

ad it Ui9 roon profitable man ore they hare avar 



By order of i)ie Board of Tnutaea, 
New. York, jBn.,lSle.— tr GEO. BOHMER, Director 

tT-Tbe factory will be in foil o|KraliciDeaHyinthia]iriBE, and 
UBWe can be had Id April nul, and at any time aneiwiirc&. 



,.. ... _ a. got by Coma*— by 

a, bj Mr Peter, by High Ptyer, hy King Herod, by Flyini 

trfunni*. Pinro wBi got bv Hap Hainrd. by Mir Peisr, uat of 

Mi^ Ilarver, by Eogliah Eciipw. ko. - - ' 



nd aenoine, and cai 



PMm Am, ffw-Vainb Ci 

WHERE ihey hare for aale oTer 300 dilTeienl potienwand dH 
of Plowa, of Ihe moai apfinnfod kinda and in liable for all kink 
of eoil, logHher wlih the moat eileiuive aHonnHnl of ApKollanl 

wifbc kU at lower pricaa than Ihey can ba obiaiiwl al any gUirr 
oalahliahmtnl l-urcliaKia will do well lo call aial eun.natbar 
n.tk bef.m porchaninj elwwhere. AmciMtihc plowa ad i-eniaU 
will be found J Mnylier Jk Co -a cdelmied aial aiieoaaUnl Fnt 
Premium Ka^lv D Ploir, without doubi Ihe but and cbaapcal plow 

N. B. _<;uiL>lgi of all kin di made Is order. 
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iriieeler's Patent Horse Power and Threshing 

Machines* 

'AVINO increased facilities for the mannfacmring of the above 
- Machines in this city, the public can be supplied with them at 
short notice, at wholesale and retail- 
To those farmers who wish the machines to sell, and will put 
them running in their vicinities, a fair discount will be allowed. 

For terms, and conditions of sale, and warranty, see the Albany 
Cultivator, Genesee Farmer, Piarrie Farmer, and American Ag- 
riculmrist j also, catalogues and circulars of the Albany AgricnI. 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store. 

These machines are acknowledged superior by all who have 
used them, and having been extensively used since 1841, are 
known to be durable— and are much improved in several respects. 

The cost of ihrcshing with these machines, has been variously 
estimated at from one-half to one-third that with the oidinary 
sweep powers. 

Annexed is a statement of expenses of i^rating a two horse 
machine, compared with the ordinary kind — as given by an exten- 
sive farmer in Ilihiois, the past seaK>n : 

Five osen in threshing time to thresh and clean, averaging 300 
bushels per day ibr market, §5 00 

Twohorses, 1 00 

Boarding 5 men and two horses, at 9s., 2 OS 



$9 83 



Amounting to a little over 4| cts. per bushe!— while he was ena- 
bled at all time* to take advantages of prices, seasons, ^c, and to 
do his work withost being dependant upon others for labor or ma- 
chines. 

While his expenses, when he hired machines were never less 
than the following : 

For threshing &0 busbeh per day, at 5 emits. $13 50 

F^irajshiuE four horses oi six, (9 beloaging is maofaiae,) 9 00 

Six men, (beside two with machine,) 8 00 

Boarding all hands and horses, 5 StS 

•S5 75 

Amounting to about tOi cents per bushel. And if to this be added 
the average loss by imperfect thresliing and separation of grain 
froin straw, more than with Wheeler»* Thresher and Separator of 
not less than five per cent of grain at one dollar per bushel, would 
amount to nearly 15^ cents per bashel, or raor*? than three times 
the expense with Wheeler's machine. To say nothing of tlie de- 
lays and losses consequent upon depending upon others, fte. 

The tvefohn^ is but a fair statement of the exprnses of the 
majority of gram-growing farmers for threshing ; and where labor 
and rnun are valuable, these sarings are well worth counting. 

All orders and communications are solicited, and will rccelTs 
prompt attention. HORACE L EMRRY. 

June 1. No. 980 Jt 371 BroMlwayi Albany, N. Y. 



EDITED BY A. J. DOWNING, 
AyAat tf " PnUU tmd Pruit tftes of Am^irte.'* 

THE FouBTH Volume of tux HoxTicrarvsisT coramencwos 
the first of July, 1840. 
The Publisher, at the close of tiie third volume, deairisa to return 
thanks for the patronage bestowed on this work. It has alre^ 
attained a circalatiun equal to that of any similar magrazine ia 
Europe, and far beyond any of it* class hitherto attempted in Ame- 
rica. Its iiiflueuoe on the progress a( Gurdeniiig, and the infor- 
mation in matters o( Rural Ta«te, is already strikii^ly appaveoL 
Its extended and valuable correspondence, presents the experieara 
of a large body <i( the most iiiteliigent ciiltivators in America: wri 
the instructive and agreeable articles from the pen of the Editor, 
make it tqu.tlly sought after by even the general reader, interested 
ill country life. 

The work is published monthly, in 8vo. form of 48 
numlier accompanied by a frontispiece and several other 
vings. The list of constant rotitrii mors embraces our first horo- 
cc^urisl* and practical cultivators. The '*Fobxi05 Noticxs" »•• 
sent a summary of all the leading horticultural JonnmU of Ea- 
rope ; the '* Domestic Notices," and "Axswxas to CosmBsros- 
nxNTs," fnr:iish copious hints to the novice in practical cnlcure; 
and the numerous aixi beautiful illustrations— Plans for CotiagM, 
Oreen-Hou'fes, ihe Figures of New Frniis, shrubs and plants, coa^ 
bine to render this one of the cheapest, and most valtiabla wvrks 
to country gentlemen on either side of 'the Atlantic. 

Terms— fhree Dollars per vol. or year. Two copies for $5— -s 
a dvan ce. 

ITT* The back vols, can be furnished to new subscribers. 

ST- All business letters to be addressed to tlie Proprietor, JJJ 
THER TUCKER. Albany N. Y., and all eommtmicatioBS to iha 
Editor, A. J. DOWNINO, Newbargh, N. Y. 

Kimderliook Wool I>epoU 
nPHE success of this enterprize, and the steady increase of 
* ness during the past 4 years, has induced the sub«;riber to 
sociate with him Mr. Thomas M. Burt, as a partner in the bmfn 
The integrity and correct business habits of this gentleman an 
well known to many prominent men throughout the State • ai^ 
for more particular information, reference may be made to R. H. 
Kwgj Esq., or John T. Norioo, Esq., of Albany. 

With increased facilities for extending their business, the eat»- 
'*",**r^' ' **• conducted on the same principles as heretofore : 

1. The FLXBCXs will be thrown into sorxs accoidinr to jiwb 
qnahtjf. " '^ 

9. A discrimination wiU be made between wool in sood or bad 
oondnion. • ^^ 

3. AH who desire it can hare their elips kept separate. 

4. Sales will be made invariably for cash. 

5. The charges will be, for receiving, sorting and setline. one 
cent per pound, and the in.«nranee, which will^ 25 cents on ftlOA 
for a term of three months. ^ 

0. Liberal wtvances made in cash, on the usual terraa. 
Wool forwarded from the West and North, should be 
H. B. A Co., Kinderhook, N. Y., with the initials uf the 
name on each sack, and shipped to East Albany. 
Kinderhook, May 18, 184*. h. BLaNCHARD. 

After the Ist of June, the buttneos will be conducted onder tfa* 
name and firm of H. Blancbabd dc Go. — ««» •-• 

Reference may be had to. 
Dr. J. P. Beekmaii, Kinderhook, N. Y. 
Benj. P. Johnson, Albany, (< 

L. A. Morrell, I^e Ridge, « 

D. 5. Curtis, Canaan, *< 

C. W. Hull, New-Lebanon, « 

J. Mnrdock, Wheatland, <* 

C. W. Richmond, Aurora, <* 

Nathaniel SHwyer, Cincinnati. O. 
M. D. Wellmaii A Co., Mussillon, O. 
Freelaivl, Siuort k. Co., Now. York City. 
R. Carter, Chicago, Illinois. 
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CULTIVATOR 

LUTHVR TUOKKR, PROFRIBTOR. 
LUTHBR TUCKE R & 8ANFORD H OWARD, BiUton. 

•1 per «iii«— 7 copies for $5—15 for flO. 

IC^AIJ subscriptions to eommence with the volnaa. CiIm Jk» 
No.,) and to be paid ib advahck. '««ne, (tbe Jan. 

IC77 All subscriptions, not renewed by payment Ar the next m^ 
■'«4j«»"t«nued at the end of each v«ilui!ie "*»«n«xl FW, 

IlT* The back vols, can be furnished to new snbaerlhiit«-.^.ui 

tiS'JjL:^?''?"***'- **• Nbwmab 9l Cow, 199 BroadwuT 
7 C^^i:' ^'"^' * "^^ ' "^•'^ MarktS!!tSdS; Wwht. 
PHlLADELPHrA-O. R Zibbsb. 

n^'ir^^il*?*^^"?** c*»«'«« for •dvertisements is •!, kn It 
Imes, for each inserUon. No variation made from these iSto? 
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Jinprpptmtat of tl^ SnI. 

lHpi«*e«eBt oT OM Lands br Gnea MMtBrfBf. 

BDrromi or Tim CntTirATcn— Eight jean (igo, I 
tried Iho experimanl of ranoTBtiRg k warB.oat pMtoro- 
SaU bf OmB-Maanring, or, tba plowmf in of OraMi 
Crops. Ths kighlj iwislaeusj-rssahs of this cipsri- 
■nsot, and lbs genasl snhjoM of iKprorsiBMiU by thii 
■yHem of nmanriog, ware so frethiy branght to nipd 
jsalsnlBj, In ilrolling onrer mjr fisU, tbat I mm give 

'---), tc^etbsr withk-brisf vollactias of 

~ Dohing Iha aattar, iroai olber 



Tba field wUoh I eiperiBHDted itpo« coataina faar 
■MM; h ■■ a ligkt, tkia, audjr Imdi, and ii aitnated 
apon a bigh swsil, over a mila fioM tba bain, and dif- 
tcati of aeceu with « maiiare oart- It had beea «s- 
baasted of all Csrulilj by MMXMMTe aad ii)}udioiou> 
emj^B(^ with ry«, berove il oajBo ondtr my manage- 
ineBl. A thm berbage, of little Or no valoe, would 
•bow itMlf in Iba aprinf , sdy to bs Ibllowsd by a 
brown mai Moat arid appaaraiKe at mid-fUSiitiBr. For 
two or tfanayean, 1 ocoaaoaally pawed orar tbii land, 
tbiding Ibal the next •eaem ibnald witnaM some ex- 
ploit tor ilB reoovatioB; bnt the great diScolly that ooa- 
tinoally prsaentad ilaelflo my mind, waa, bow to com- 
menoa an improrameal wlwre there wai do poaaibilily 
of Darting on nay fertiltttng iitbetaeee, at ■ reaaooable 
BSpSBae. I flonlly demdad opoa iba followtag comna; 

la the latter part ef Jaaoj when tba little Tagaiacien 
whi^ the laod prodooad wn at iti graateat baigbl, it 
was nkwiy turned noder, and the Said railed. I waa 
qoite nUT, to atari with, that the naual depth of Row- 
ing, namely, three lo boriDobee, by which the akioDing 
procese i* made Anally eoraplate, or raMirea its tall 
finish, bad been tba nraetioe ben; andl ibareCire pat 
the plow in to the depth of u incAiea, m order to ex- 
poee a mrfaoe that bad aarer faafore Man the day, 
wbiok was ihongbt lo be of belter qo^ily ihsn the flrM 
foar inehes. At any rate, it oaitd sot be poorer. 
Thrae pasba of bodwbeat to the Bore, weia wws up- 
«■ the rollsd sorfaee. and barniwed in. Tba crop was 
panDittad loripr:. su? (]i<" jr> ATcrnge yield of eigbi 
Wbels pet aora. Ai I had laid a plan of operaliona 
wUeh were lo extend tfaroagli mora than ooe aeasoii, 
jwd aal wiahad U> test the nerili of greeDmaDuring.I 
•oaelttdad lo take off' wbeteTer of a aoanty crop the 
1mm) weald aatorallj prodnra, in order to compare il 
wilb another erop, to he barrelled a[ ihe end of the 
eoorae. Oibarwise, I should not bsTa taxed this poor 
Aid pastnra wilh a grain-orop, at all. 

la Uav followiDg, one bushel of bnokvheat was 
sown on eacli acre, and when Ihe arop had attained its 
blaeaoia, it was lumrd oader. A hsarj cfaain, with 
one end atlaobed to the plow-tteam, immeilialely for- 
wanl of ths mould-board, and the other to the t^-end 
ef the ereoer, lopped down the tender back wheat 



stalks, so that the plow coTered them np mtt* wan. 
The field was then rolled ; Ihe same qnantity of bnck- 
wheat again sown, and the crop managed preeissty liba 
the preceding one. Late in September, one and a.hatf 
boshel or winter t^e was sown to the aore. The fol- 
lowing sprmg, the rye praaented a remarkable appear- 
ance. Il itood so ibiok and heary opoa the gnmad 
tbal it required some resolution to plow it under, espe- 
cially when all oatsider* were prononneing it tatimvnt 
Tident and injodicioDS prooedare. The rye w 
under. On the 20th of June, one bushel ef I 
wai again sown on each acre, togetfnr with graas 
seed*. It is risky sowing grass-Mad *t such a ssaaon 
of the jrar; bat il was wet weather at the time, aad 
we had a sufficient snocesaioa or ehowais throagfa 
the summer to insure a goad ■ catch ' of gran. This 
crop ripened, and gsre an average yield of IB bushtls 
per acre, — being an increase of over 100 peroeat. oToi 
the Rnt crop. Il is enlirriy ssfe to say, that one-balT 
an sere fans prodoMd more value in read sjnoe, thai 
Ibe four acres did prerions to Rowing in Ibe green 
crops. I shall nerer be at a loss ta know what t« io 
with similar fields hereafter. 

A nnmber of interesting eomm uni f a tioaa apon tbe 
■ulyect of green crops for mannrs, kave been publisbesl 
in oar Agricultural jourasls. With yonr pemiisioa, I 
will cite the following inlerestingfaetsfremlwoof then: 

Id tbe 9lb Tol., ,lf. E. Farmtr, W. Baekminaler, 
Esq., of Framingham, Mass , states that la H^, MIB, 
be plowed np three and a-half aoias of poor pastare. 
It had been so redoeedhya fonner nwaer, that lOaoaa 
did not afford snAcieat pasturage lor one eow through 
the leBaDn. Immediately after plowiag, 'B bvsbel ef 
buckwheat to tbe aoie was sown, nd la six-weeks, iba 
crop was rolled down in the diraettoa ha ialeaded ta 
plow, and then tamed oader, and tha field ■awed aa 
before. In Ihe latter part ef A«f>*t, the aaaend ttop 
was serred like the first, and the taad tbea 
Horer, herds. grass aad red-tep. Thenext si 
field was mowed, and althea)^ the grass w 
rahly wkiler-ktlled. it yielded a toa ef bay to tl 
The field was afterwards pastared; and he " 
any pasture-gronnd yield so well hetee. H 
tbe green crops improred the land as surab >s« gosa 
dressing of manure. 

In Ibe latfa Tdl., y. B. Furmr, Itim Kaaly, ef 
HBTetill, Maes., gives aa aceonataf retaark^le wnpi 
nf rye, whtoh he hedTsised by tha ase «f green er spa 
fiv fenilistng the soil, 'na laad oa whM tbe sKpari- 
meats were made, is riiDBtedea the Hssriaiavk Hvar; 
Ihe soil a sand,spproaefaiBg lo laam aa tl reoedes Iroa the 
rirer. Iiisalleg>*tberlaalightforgraBs. The ui spe f iiaad 
mnst proBlabla to raise on il, were winter tjt, and la- 
dian eom ;— 4he ereps of rye oiriinaiily yielding 8 M IS 
biMhels.aad ot cora, IS to SO hnsbeU, to tha«era. 

Tbe land on which be raised a pi eminm orop-ef-iya, 
in tba season of 1833. had. Ibr three or four years pr*. 
TIMS, beea planted to eara ; and owing to the Bxteat at 
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biB tillage land, had not reoeired more than four or five 
kmds of manare to the acre, each season. The weed 
oommonly called charlieki (diarlock 7) — ^which very 
much infested the land^^was suffered to attain a rank 
growth in the spring of 1831, and about the 20th of 
June it was plowed in. Another crop sprang up and oot- 
ered the groand, and in August, that was plowed in also. 
A third crop soon appeared, which, in the latter part of 
September, was served like the others. At this time the 
ije was sown in the usual manner, namely, a narrow 
atrip of land was plowed, the seed SQwn immediately 
upon the furrows, and harrowed in, and so on, until the 
whole was completed. Sowing the seed immediately 
after the plow, was considered very advantageous to 
the crop. The soil then being moist, caused the seed 
to spring immediately, and gave a forwardness and vi- 
gor to ihe plants, which they ever after maintained. 
The next year, 1832, the rye was harvested at the usual 
season. The land contained one acre and thirteen rods, 
and yielded forty-six bushels and three pecks. A field 
of four acres, similarly managed in 1828, gave 33 j 
boshels of rye to the acre. 

Mr. Keely remarked that experience and close obser- 
vation upon the management of green crops, had con- 
vinced him that three things, among others that might 
be more obvious, were essential to a successful result: 
First, the absolute necessity that the plow used be of 
good construction: Second, that some method be devi- 
sed to prostrate the crop before the plow, or it would 
not be covered: — ^He used a wooden roller, about four 
inches in diameter, and sixteen inches long, fixed on the 
end of the plow beam, in a frame temporarily put on 
for the parpose.~-Third, it had been found necessary to 
plow the land soon after a rain, — this was very light, 
sandy land, — while it is moist, or the plow would 
ero^ the furrow, instead of turning it handsomelj^ 
He also considered it advantageous to roll the land, al^ 
ter each plowing. 

The principles by which lands are improved by turn- 
ing in green crops, are clearly set forth by Prof. John- 
ston, in his usually happy way. I cannot resist an in- 
dination to quote briefly from his lectures: — 

*' The plowing in of green vegetables on the spot 
where they have grown, may be followed as a method 
of manuring and enriching all land — where other ma- 
nures are less abundant. Growing plants bring up 
fipom beneath, as far as their roots extend, those sub- 
stances which are useful to vegetation — and retain them 
in their leaves and stems. By plowing in the whole 
plant, we restore to the surface what had previously 
■onk to a greater or less depth, and thus make it more 
fertile than it was before the green crop was sown. 

" This manuring is performed with the least loss by 
the use of vegetables in the green state. By allowing 
them to decay in the open air, there is a loss both of or- 
ganic and of inorganic matter — if they be converted in- 
to fermented (farm-yard) manure, there is a large loss, 
and the same is the case if they are employ6d in feed- 
ing stock,* with a view to their conversion into manure. 
In no cihtr form can ihjt tamt crop convey to the toil 
an tqwU amount of tnriching matter a$ in that of 
green teavee and tteme. Where ihe first object, there- 
fere, in the farmer's practice is, so to use his crops as 
to enrich his laad-^ie will soonest effect it by plowing 
tham in in the green state. 

" But it is deserving of separate consideration, that 
green manuring ia especially adapted for improving and 
enriching soils which are poor in vegetable matter. 
The principles on which living j^ants draw a part — 
sometimes a large part — of their sustenance from the 



air, have been discussed, and I may presume that yen 
sufficiently understand the principles, and admit tiM 
fact. Living plants, then, contain in their snbstaiiee 
not only all they have drawn op from the soil, but also 
a great part of what they have drawn from the air. 
Plow in these living plants, and you necessarily add to 
the soil more than was taken from it — in other words, 
you make it richer in organic matter. Repeat the pro- 
cess with a second crop, and it becomes richer still—* 
and it would be difficult to define the limit beyond 
which the process could no further be carried." 

I would never depend upon green manuring alone, on 
land that I intended to tax with grain crops. In anch sl 
case, some additional saline substances would need to be 
added, which this system of manuring could not supply, 
in order to support those crops and maintain the fertility 
of the soil. The poesession of light and poor, sandy or 
gravelly lands, is usually attended with limited means 
for making or purchasing manure ; and these soils are 
always materially deflcient in vegetable matter. It has 
therefore been my impression, for years, that, were I to 
become the owner of such a farm, I should use green 
crops extensively, in connection with other manurtngr, 
to invigorate my poor soil, and supply it speedily w^idk 
this essential material — ^vegetable matter. 

In the case of worn and exhausted pastarea,~«neb 
as the one I have described,— which are level eaongk 
to plow, and where a good portion of the droppings of 
the cattle remain on the land, a resort to green mann- 
ring will doubtless increase and perpetuate their ferii-' 
lity. In my immediate vicinity, pasturage ia wortk 
from 45 to 50 cents a week for each cow. If my pais* 
tore ranges were five or ten times larffer than they are. 
I could readily obtain these prices. With me then, a 
considerable outlay for increasing the productiveness of 
these lands is judicious. In other sections, where tiM 
various conditions I have named are all right, I wonid 
confidently recommend the practice of turning in flrnen 
crops, as a cheap, effectual and speedy method for u^ 
crensing t e productiveness and profit of wom-oot pas* 
tures. F. Holbbook. Brattleboro\ Vt., May, 1M9. 



Action of Lime* 



• Tho manare voided by an animal contains very much less 
■Olid matter than the food it has consnmed. For every 100 lbs of 
dry fodder, the borae or the cow will fire ott ui avenure. 46 ibe. 
•f irjr manare. Lee. 18, Sec. 13. ^ ' 



Chemical investigation has led to the idea that one 
of the effects of lime, when applied to the soil, con- 
sists in iu rendering soluble certain mineral subatances 
which are essential to the grewtli and perfection of Te- 
getatlon. Granite, trap, and slate contain potash, 
which is liberated by caustic lime. There is good rea- 
son to believe that this action of lime is of great im- 
portance, and that in many instances, it is one of the 
principal causes of the increased produciiveness, whi<di 
the application of this snbstaace imparu to the soil. 
The following remarks, from a valuable paper by Prof. 
JoHifSToir, serve eminently to illustrate this subject, and 
will be read with profit. — Em. 

The decaying vegetable matter in the stems, roots, 
and leaves of plants, which form the so-called bomns 
of the soil, contain a large proportion of the inorganic 
matter which was necessary to their existence in tlie 
living state. As they decompose, this inorjranio mat- 
ter is liberated. By promoting this decern posion, thei«s. 
fore, lime sets free this mineral matter, and provklea 
at once abundant organic and inorganic food to the 
growing plant. The resnlt of the action of lime ia so 
less important in reference to its fertilising quality thaa 
that by which it causes the production oi those nnmer> 
ous changes in the purely organic matter of the soil to 
which I have already adverted. 

If the vegetable matter decay rapidly, it will supply 
in abundance all the materials, both organic and inor- 
ganic, which new races of plants require to form thrfr 
entire substance. If it be in an inert state, or decom- 
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poee slowly, the food it eoatainfl remainB locked op and 
eomparatively useless to Tegetation. In qoiokeiiing 
tke decay of this inert or slowly decompoeing matter, 
it is easy to see, therefore, how lime should render the 
land more fertile, and should do so more sensibly where 
Tegetabla matter is more abundaot. 

Tlu mintral and roekjf/ragmtntM in tktvnl are act- 
ed upon in a similar manner. 

Among the earthy oonstitaents of soils, there often 
ezisto fragments of feldspar and other minerals, deri* 
▼ed from the granitic and trap rocks, as well as per* 
tions of the slaty and other beds from which the soils 
have been Ibrmied, and which, as they ommble down, 
yield more and more of those inorganic sabstauces on 
which plants live. 

The decomposition of theie minerals and rocks pro> 
oeed more or less rapidly under the conjoined action 
of the oxygen, the carbonic acid and the moisture of 
the atmosphere. But the presence of lime promotes 
thia decomposition, and the consequent liberation of the 
inorganic substances which the rocks contain. 

The silicates of potash and soda are among the most 
important compounds which these minerals and rocky 
fragments contain. These silicates, after being heated 
to redness with quick-lime, readily yield a portion of 
their potash or soda to water poured upon the mixture. 
The same result follows, but more slowly, when with- 
out being heated, the silicates and the lime are mixed 
together into a paste with water, and left for a length 
of time at the ordioary temperature of the atmosphere. 
It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that, in the soil 
of our fields, a similar decomposition will slowly take 
place when quick lime is mixed with it. It will take 
place, also, though still more slowly, when lime is ad- 
ded to it in the form of carbonate. 

By some, the liberation of potash and soda in this 
way is supposed to be the most important action exer- 
cised by lime in rendering the lanid more prodnctive. 
With this extreme opinion I do not agree, though it 
must be conceded, I think, that in numerous instances 
a certain amount of benefit must follow from the che- 
mical action it is thus fitted to exercise. 

I have spoken of lime as liberating the inorganic 
constituents of the decaying vegetable matter of the 
soil. The stalks of the grasses, and the straw of our 
corn-bearing plants also contain silicates of potash and 
soda, which lime sets free in hastening the decompoai- 
sition of the vegetable matter of which they form a 
part. Besides liberating, it further decomposes these 
silicates, as it does those of the minerals in the soil, 
and sets their potash and soda free to perform those im- 
portant functions they are known to exercise in reference 
to the growth of plants. I am inclined to consider this 
part of the action of lime as of nearly equal importance 
ta vegetation in many inetances, with that which it 
exercises upon the mineral silicates. 

While the potash or soda is set free in a soluble 
state, the lime unites with a portion of silica, forming 
a silicate of lime of which traces are to be met with 
in nearly all soils. This silicate, again, is slowly de- 
eom posed by the agency of the carbonic acid of the at- 
mosphere and of the soil, as I have already explained 
when speaking of this compound as one of the causes 
of the known fertility of soils formed from the decay of 
trap rocks. 

Potash aud soda exist sometimes in considerable 
quantity, in our stiff clay soils, in combination with the 
silica and alumina, of which they chiefly eonsist. From 
their extreme tenacity, the air is in a great measure 
excluded from these soils, and hence chemical de<^m* 
position proceeds in them very slowly. The addition 
of lime alters their physical character, and, by making 
them more open, admits the air, and thus promotes its 
decomposing action upon them. But it acts chemical- 



ly also, in the same way as it does npon the silicates 
already spoken of, and thos oompels them to give op 
more freely to the roots of plants those mineral sobetan* 
CCS by which their growth is to be made more luxuriant. 

Action or Limb on Sai.ts of laoN, Magnssia and 
Alumina. — Saltt of Iron, — Lime, either in the mild or 
in the caustic state, possesses the property of discom- 
posing the sulphate and other saline compounds of iron, 
which especially abound in moorish and peaty soils, and 
in many localities so saturate the subsoil, as to make it 
destructive to the roots of plants. Sprengel mentions 
a case in which the first year's clover always grew 
well, while in the second year it always died away. 
This, upon examination, was found to be owing to the 
ferruginous nature of the subsoil, which caused the death 
of the plants as soon as the roots began to enter into it. 

When land is rendered unproductive by the presence 
of salts of iron, a dressing with lime will bring the land 
into a wholesome state without other aid than those of 
the drain and the subsoil plow. If sulphate of iron be 
the cause of the evil, the lime will combine with the 
acid and form gypsum, (sulphate of lime,) while the 
first oxide of iron which is set free will, by exposure to 
the air, be converted into the ttcond or red oxide, in 
which state this metal is no longer hurtful to vegetation. 

The drain and the subsoil plow are useful auxiliaries 
to the lime in lessening the injurious eflects of the com- 
pounds of iron, because they allow the rains to descend 
and gradually to wash away the noxious matter which 
has accumulated in the under soil — because they permit 
the descending water to carry with it portions of the 
lime in a state of' solution, and thus to spread its good 
efieots through the whole soil^-and because they admit 
successive supplies of air as deep as the bottom of th* 
drains, by which, while the action of the lime is pro- 
moted, those other good eflects also are produced 
which the oxygen of the atmosphere can alone accom- 
plish. In fact, unless an outlet for the surface water 
be thus provided beneath, by which the lime may be 
enabled to descend, and the rains to wash away slowly 
the noxious substances from the subsoil, even the addi- 
tion of a copious dose of lime will only produce a tec^* 
porary improvement. 

Saltt of magnuia and alumina. — Lime decomposes 
also the sulphates of magnesia and alumina, both of 
which, but especially the former, are occasionally found 
in the soil in too large proportions, and, being very so- 
luble salts, are liable to be taken up by the roots in such 
quantity as to be hurtful to growing plants. With the 
sulphuric acid of these salts the lime forms gypsum, as 
it does with the acid of sulphate of iron when this salt 
is present in a soil to which it is added: besides remo- 
ving the evil eflects of these very soluble sulphates, 
therefore, it exercises the beneficial action which gypsum 
is known to exhibit upon many of our cultivated crops. 

Alumina has the property of combining readily with 
many vegetable acids, and in the cli^ soils exer- 
cises a constant influence — ^tbough more feeble in de- 
gree than that of lime — in persuading organic matter 
to those forms of decay in which acid eompounds are 
more abundantly produced. Hence, clay soils almost 
always contain a portion of alumina in combination with 
organic matter. These organic compounds are decom- 
posed by lime, and, by the more energetic action of 
this substance, their constituents are sooner made avail- 
able to the wants of the new races of plants. 

Charooal aad Peat* 

Whatever opinions may have been formed in relation 
to plants supplying themselves sufficiently with carbon 
and nitrogen from the atmosphere, we think careful ob- 
servation has shown that the application of carbonace- 
ous and ammoniacal snbstances is beneficial to the 
growth ef planU; and to this conclusion we believe the 
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pttUio nind will «Miie at loiU it it adauUtd bj aU, 
that ptant* fted on oarboa aad akrogea; aad why 
show w Bot supply them wUh their appropriate food? 

Indeed; it is but a few years einoe the Tirtnet of obar- 
ooal as a manarei and as a medium of ciUehing ammo- 
aia, we're mach vaunted hy some of those who now con- 
sider it of littJe or no Yalue; they even went so ftir.as 
to declare, that it waS| of all others, '* the cheapest 
aad best maaors" for this country. 

Although the writer of this never indulged a belief In 
the wonderful properties of vharooal, as put forth by 
some enthtisiastic and sanguine theorists, he has never 
doabted its actual value. He was oonvinced of this 
before he had ever seen any theory on the suljoct 
derived from chemical investigation. He had seen 
the efiiacts of the substance on different crops ; he had 
seen the yield of Indian com increased ten bushels to 
the acre, simply by putting a shovel -full of coal dust 
from the beds of coal-pits, in each hill. He had seen a 
similar efiect from its use on potatoes; the difference in 
both crops, between the charcoal dust and nothing, 
oonld be seen to a row or a hill, during tbe whole pe- 
riod of growth. Effects equally marked, were seen 
from the spreading of coal dust on moist grass landj 
the applicatioB of about three hundred bushels to the 
acre, having increased the quantity fifty per cent., and 
greatly improved its quality. The beds of old coal pits, 
which had been made more than twenty years, were 
found to produce a sward so much thicker and luxuri- 
ant than the surrounding ground, as to attract attention 
at a considerable distance, and tbe herbage was so 
much sweeter that these spots were more closely gra- 
led by stock. The same superiority of these spots 
over the rest of the field, was seen when the land was 
plowed and put to any kind of grain; the straw was 
brighter, thicker on the ground, and the grain general- 
ly heavier. 

But it nuiy be said that the good effects in the cases 
above cited, were owing to the ashes or alkalies^ pro- 
duoed in burning the coal, and the action of heat on the 
earth. To this it may be replied that spots of ground 
where heaps of wood had been burned and the ashes 
spread around, soon ceased to produce crops of extra 
yield; aad while those oa which coal dust had been 
tu^zemdj produced rich harvesu, the ibrmer were cover- 
ed with moss. 

Nearly the same effects have been produced by the 
I1S0 of fine charcoal, (Vom iron works and other places 
where quantities of coal had been gathered. 

It is proper to say tliat the greatest benefits we have 
seen from the use of charcoal, have generally been on 
rather moist land. On very dry soils, we have seldom 
seen so lavurable effects, except in moist seasons. Con- 
siderable moisture is evidently necessary to reduce the 
ooal to a soluble state. 

fiome have supposed that charcoal acted wholly as 
an absorbent of ammonia. We are far from denying its 
efiieot in this particular, though we see no reason to 
believe that this is its only use as a manure. We do 
not see why it may not, as well as other carbonaceous 
matters, furnish carbonic acid to plants. Its decompo- 
sition is slow; but under the action of air and moisture 
it gradually wastes away ; it is dusolvedf and chemists 
aware oa that charcoal, dissolved and combined with 
oxygen, forms carbonic acid, which plants are known to 
feed upon. 

Peat or "muck" is similar in oompoaition to charcoal, 
but is more easily decomposed. When muck is applied 
to the soil, it is evidently dissipated with every crop 
tluit is taken, and finally disappears entirely. It ia so 
with charcoal, only the decay is slower. 

The expediency of using charcoal as a fertilicer, 
most of course, depend on circtimstances. Like other 
talaable substances, it may be " bought too dear;" and 



ita cost ia many sitaatioiis is probaUy too great to ad* 
mit of its profitable use as an ordinary manure. But 
oharooal toattt may frequently be had at a cheap rate ; 
aad peat, whiob we have before remarked, is similar ia 
compoaitioa, ia abundant and cheap in many sitoatioua. 

These substances are the best the former can oae aa 
his yards or stables for the absorpcioa of viae, aad the 
liquids of the manure heap, or for preventing the e»> 
cape of gasea. They hold the fertilising principles 
with sufficient tenacity te pie r eat their Iom by evape- 
ratioa, bnt yield them, under the aotioe oC haeft aiwl 
moisture, to tlie wants of growing pbmta. 

Peat has, in some instances been charred, end in thait 
form used as a manure with advantage. Further ex* 
periments are needed, however, to show its eompare- 
tive effects in this form. It can be charred witlidat 
any additional expense for fuel; the peat itself, bein^ 
once ignited, will burn to any degree that is required. 
The peat ahould be first partially dried then a fire maj 
be kindled, and the lumps of peat gradeaily p la o e d 
round. Wben tbe fire is fairly started, it should be kept 
in a smothered state; beoaase an open blaaiag fire will 
reduce the peat to ashes, without formiBg charooal. 
Two hundred to three hundred bushels of oharred pe«i 
per acre, have been found to produce efieots eqnal u» a 
copious dressing of animal marnire. The acid ef the 
peat is dissipated by this process, — it is redeoed to a 
pulverised state, and beaeftts vegetation inMeediately, 



Management ef Gtaas I<and« 

The improvement of grass land, has not generally re- 
ceived that attention in this eouniry^ whioh the import- 
ance of thia departmeat of hasbaadry aaens to demand. 
Throughout the northern states, the grass erop, ia hay 
and pasturage, is of greater value thaa aay other. 
With the exoepticm of swiae, grass eonstitates the pria* 
cipal food of our domestio stock. It chiefly feeds our 
laboring animals, and ia the "raw malarial" fnisii 
which is produced most of our beef, mutton, batter, 
cheese and wool ; and by thus supporting the live stoisk 
of our farms, fumishea in an essential degree, the ele- 
ments for the prodfwtion of our breadstafls, fruita aad 
vegetables. 

In those parts of our country where dairyings and 
stock raising eonstitute the leadiag branches of farmiBg, 
it is important to continue the production of grass oa 
the aame land aa long as good crops can be obtained. 
In many aitaations, tie product OMy be kept up for ma* 
ny years, with no dtssinution, without breskkiag the aod 
with the pkrw. Suoh is particularly the case with landa 
which are annaally flooded, aad it is so to a greater oc 
less extent, with all rich, moist leads. Tbe first reqaU 
site ia, that the ground be properiy prepared and well 
seeded. If intended for mowing, the snrfaoe sboald be 
made smooth. Wet places, and those where tbe grass 
would be likely to '' winter-kill," should be under- 
drained. For permanent meadows, it is not advisable 
to sow much red elover ; it dies out and leaves vacaa- 
otes ia the sward, wiiich afford beds for the growth of 
weeds. Tbe best grasses for the purpose under consi- 
deration, are timothy, (herds-grass of New England, ) 
and red-top. with a little white clover^-wiless there ia 
plenty of the latter in the soil. The qnaniity of seed 
to the acre, if the land is moist, may be ten quarts ti- 
mothy, one bushel red-top, and two quarts of white clo- 
ver. The different seeds may be mixed and sown to- 
gether, slightly brushing or harrowing them in. 

The time of seeding may be varied, according to cir- 
eumptanees. If the ground is in good order, the grass 
may be sown in the spring with some kind of grain ; 
if it is in a rough state, the seeding may be postponed 
till August or September, which will give the best of 
the season to work it and bring it into suitable oondi. 
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tioiK When tb« grottsd has become well ewarded, the 
great ohjeet Will be to keep k eo. ActentioR shmil^ be 
givea that it ^oes aet become ee «lose)y boand aa to 
choice the growth of the grasaee; unA if sfota 4ie oat) 
lirtMi a^y eaoee^ th^ ehoiUd be tramediateiy re-eeeded. 
A light sharp harrov^, drawn o^ver the field ia spring , 
«fter the groaad has settled) will prevent binding. If 
Che grasses seem to be generally e« the decline, it will 
4e beat to give the swanl athoroogh harro^ng) isuiieo 
diatelf after «M»wiag, aAd sow seed, more or less, ao» 
Qordtng to the eondition of the old grass, applying at 
the same time, a dreasiag of fine compost. Brush in 
the seed and mix it with the roannre with a brash har- 
row, and pass a roUer over it. Top-dressings of this 
kind will be usefal, and sboaild be applied whenever the 
erop begins to depreciate. 

Another mode of renewing meadows has been consi- 
derably praetioed ia Massachusetts and other New Eng- 
land states, for the last twenty years, and ia mnofa ap- 
proved where it b wished to keep the land coaetaat^ 
ia grass, with no other crop intervening. The land is 
plowed soon after the bay is Cakea off, and immediately 
re-seeded. The furrows are turned JUU, in order to 
keef the surface as level and smooth as possible. The 
forrowa are first rolled and then harrowed with a very 
light harrow, so as not to disturb the inverted grass 
the roller aad harrow being passed lengthwise <»f the 
farrows, only. Manure, in such quantities as the farm- 
er ean spare , is spread on the ground at the time of 
aowing the seed. It is not considered expedient to 
plow very deep, for this purpose; the new grass forms 
« good sward sooner, where, the furrow is not more than 
five or six inches, than where it is of a greater depth. 
No grain is sown with the grass aeed. If the autuma 
is moist, the youag grass will make sufficient growth to 
stand the winter, and will give a good crop the next 
season, though it will be later than ordinary grass. 

Many farmers who have had experience in sowing 
grass seed at various seasons of the year, prefer the 
latter part of summer or the first of autumn. Grass 
sown in spring, with grain, is oUten overpowered and 
kept feeble. It is choked and deprived of moisture by 
the stronger growth of the grain; and if the weather 
is dry and hot at the time the graia is harvested, a large 
portion of the grass is sure to be killed, which leaves 
the ground to 1^ occupied by weeds. On the other 
hand, late-sown grass escapes the drouth of the first 
season, and by having the benefit of the autumnal rains, 
beeomes well set before winter shuts up the ground. 

The tioM of mowing has much to do with the vigor 
of the sward aad the amount of the crop. If the grass 
is snflered to run to seed, it exhausts the energy and 
life of the roots, much more than if it was cut at an 
earlier stage. The deterioration of the toil is also 
greater in all eases where plants are allowed to form 
seed. The question has beiea much discussed, whether 
mowing-grouads should be grazed by any kind of stock. 
The writer's observation leads to the belief that this 
depends much on the condition of the land and the 
kind of animals placed on it. Cattle and horses may 
do great injury to grass land, when it is wet or so soft 
that the sward is iM-oken and the soil poached by the 
hoof. Sheep are less liable to do damage in this way; 
though they, as well as other stock, may be kept so 
close that they wiH gnaw the grass to the roots, ren- 
dering it liable to be killed by froet or drouth ; but if 
the land is only moderately fed, while it is dry and 
comparatively solid, we do not think the crops of suc- 
ceeding years are leasened in consequence. 

But it is argued that the aftermath should be left on 
the ground as a manure. The question is, simply, 
whether this grass is worth more for the purpose of 
fattening animals, or making butter and cheese, 8ic., 
than it is for manure in its crude state ; or whether it 



may not be better economy to use the grass for thesa 
purpoees, and manure the land in some other way. 
T<he eouree of the farmer muet be determined by tha 
particular t^inramstances in which he is placed ; such as 
the comparative value of the products named, and the 
facilities he has for manuring his land. An experiment, 
however, will convince him that a dressing of manurej 
though it be only slight, will produce striking effecta 
compared with the d^y of aay oommon crop of after- 
math. 

Pastuexs. — In most sections, it is commoa for land 
to remain for many years in pasturage. In hilly aad 
mountaiRous districts) particularly, there are lands 
that have been thus in grass ever since they were first 
cleared from the forest — a period extending in some ia- 
stauoes in this country, to two hundred ^e&rs, and in 
Europe, some lands have been in this situation frojoi 
time immemorial. Under proper management, the her- 
bage does not deteriorate either in quantity or quality. 
In this respect, grass seems to form an exception to 
most crops, which require to be managed oa the prio* 
ciple of rotation. 

In many situations, little or no attention U paid to 
the improvement of pastures; a fact which may well 
excite surprise when we consider the important relation 
they sustain ia the general economy of the farm. We 
know of no reason why a judicious expenditure of mo- 
ney on this part of the farm, may not yield as profita- 
ble returns, as the same amount laid out on any other 
portion. The chief improvements required on pastures, 
are draining, the eradication of bushes and useless 
plants, and bringing the land into proper grasses. 
Drainage is, perhaps, generally most necessary. The 
watery and sour nature of herbage consequent on too 
much wetness of the soil, is not only unpalatable aad 
innutrtcious, but absolutely unwholesome, tending to 
produce diseases of the liver both in cattle and sheep. 

Drains may be made at any season of the year, (ex- 
cept when the grdund is frozen,) as best suits the con- 
venience of the farmer. Bushes can be destroyed most 
easily towards the latter part of summer. The *' old 
of the mooB in August,'' has long been oonsidered the 
best season for performing this business. Without ad- 
mitting any special lunar influence in the case, we be- 
lieve experieace has established the fact thac bushes are 
more eflTectually killed when cut at this period, than at 
any other. Alders and other shrubs that grow on stools 
or hillocks, raised above the general surface, may be 
torn out by the roots and efTeciually exterminated. 
Two men, and two to four strong oxen, with a root- 
puller, (such as has been several times described ia 
our columns,) will clear them out rapidly. Briars and 
small shrubs should be cut close to the ground, and if 
they sprout, the operation should be repeated the next 
season, which, if the work is well done, will be pretty 
sure to destroy them. Sheep and cattle will kill many 
of the young sprouts by cropping them. The bushes 
should be burned, if thick on the ground, the ground 
well harrowed, and grass seed sown. 

If ground is intended for permanent pasture, we 
think it is not neoessanr, or advisable, to plow it. The 
condition of the soil when the forest is first cleared off, 
is favorable to the growth of grass. The vegetable 
matter on the surface can be sufficiently mixed with the^ 
fcoil with the harrow, and the grasses takt more readily 
and are less liable to die out, tlian if the soil was re- 
versed by the plow. 

GaAssEs FOB Pastubes. — If we examine the sward 
of our best pastures, we shall generally find it to con- 
sist of several kinds of grasses and nlants. The ad- 
vantage of this mixture is two-fold; the ground is 
niaile to support a greater crop of herbage, and the 
thrift of stock is generally promoted by it. Animals 
when left to themselves, choose plants of different kinds, 
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and we cannot doabt that nature prompts ihem to tbat 
course most condncive to their health « 

It is a common remark iKnth grazing farroersi and 
dairymen; that stock does best, and the best batter is 
made on the '' natural grasses/' meaning such plants 
as come into the soil without being sown. These are 
generally, the *' June grass ^'^ or Ketituckj Uue grass, 
{Poa prattniu.) and white clover. ( Trifolium repens.} 
Whether either of these is really indigenous to the 
country, we are unable to determine; but both are rery 
natural to all our moist rich grounds. The Arst is one 
of the best pasture grasses we hare, especiariy Cot rich 
soils. It starts early in spring, and grows late 
in the fall. It makes a mass of rich leaves, which 
being but little injured by frost, may lie on the ground 
through the winter, and afford good support for stock 
whenever there is no snow, and may even be fed off* the 
next spring, before a new growth starts. It consCi« 
tiites the principal herbage of most <A our best pars* 
tures. The fame of the blue-grass pastures of Ken- 
tucky, is wide-spread, and they are formed chieffy of 
this species. But as, for the reason before given, it is 
desirable to have a mixture, and as the blue-grass does 
not make so much growth during the drouth of sum- 
mer, it is well to have with it some timothjT, (Phleum 
pratentty) red top, {Agroi^tU vulgaris j) and white 
clover. The timothy and red-top start later than the 
blue-grass, and do not standi the frost so well, but will 
make more growth in the middle of the season ; and 
the white clover will fill up all the interstices, making 
a close sward. On deep loamy soifs, orchard- grass, 
{Dactylit glomeratay) may be substituted for timothy 
and red-top. It is a strong-growing grass in such situ- 
ations, and makes an abundance of leaves which are 
well relished by cattle and horses. 

In forming pastures, the following kinds and quanti- 
ties of seed may be used (or an acre: 

Kentucky blue-grass, 16 quai ts. 

Timothy, 4 do 

Red-top, 8 do 

White clover, 2 do 

If orchard-grass is substituted for the timothy and 
rsd-top, half a bushel of seed will be required. 

It should be an object to feed pastures as evenly as 
possible; the grass should not be allowed to run op to 
seed ; as this is not on!y a loss of the grass, but weakens 
the roots and impairs the vigor of the succeeding growth, 
— exhausts the soil, and injures the quality of the feed for 
the next year. The "old fog," if allowed to remain on 
the ground, makes the grass start thin and spiry, makes 
it sour and unpalatable, so that stock reject it, unless 
impelled by hunger, and it forms a favorable bed for 
the seeds of wild plants, which soon spring up. If the 
farmer cannot so stock his fields as to prevent the grass 
from seeding, it is better to mow the spots which are 
not properly fed, in order to get the benefit of the fall 
feed; and if the " fog*' is not got ofT in any other 
way, it is best to burn it in sprinsf- It is a maxim with 
the best graziers, in England and this country, that the 
pastures should be well cleared ofT once a year, in or- 
der to prevent the accumulation of old growth. 

These remarks apply more particularly to those kinds 
of grass which form large and strong seed stems, as ti- 
mothy or red-top. Blue-grass has but a small and fee- 
ble stem, but forms more leaf. If grass is wanted 
for winter use, it should be the growth of the latter 
part of the season, which makes no seed stems. 

The improvement of pastures by manure is often ineon- 
Tenient ; they are frequently at a distance from the body 
of the farm, and in situations difficult of across. It is 
therefore expensive, antl perhaps impracticable to carry 
manure to them from the barn-yard. Hence, we must re- 
sort to concentrated and portable manures; as plaster, 
ashes^ bones, guano. &c. Cattle and other stock are 



very Itkely to leave a large portion of their roanore 
where it does comparatively bat littU good~-io woode 
or groves, or under fences, Tbis manare migbt be ea* 
sily saved and tamed to good ftecomit^ Yards might 
be made in some convenient part of the pasture, (with 
cheap sheds if desired,) and a layer of leavee, mbbish 
from the past ores, or mock, to absorb the arinr, and 
prevent the loss of liquid*. The stoek migWt, withool 
much trouble, be kept in tbete yards, nights; and a large 
quantity of manure in this way aocomalated, whicb 
woaid be of great service if properly spread over those 
portioAe of the ground where most needed^ or where it 
woold do moet good. It shoold be made fine and even- 
ly spread, and bashed or harrowed in. 

Wood's Improvement of the Flow. 

The following eofmnonication, from the dartrgbters of 
the late Jmtmo Woou, we think cannot fail to prove 
interesting, as connected with the history of the plow. 
They have placed before as a large amoont of docv^ 
mentary matter, in corroboration of tbefr statements, 
from an examination of which we may safely say, that 
** the half is not told'' m their communication. The 
extraordinary perseverance of Jethho Wood, was on- 
ly equalled by the remarkable combination of diflUcal-* 
ties he met with — ^nearly his whole life was spent in la- 
bors which resulted in eminent benefit to bis coantry, 
but which left his family nearly destitute — and, to make 
an appropriation Ibr his children, now consisting of foar 
daughters, we are satisAed woold be bat an act of jus- 
tice on the part of Congress: 

The attention which has lately been excited in rela- 
tion to the history of the improvement of the plow, and 
the extraordinary and almost imacoountable misinform- 
ation which has been spread througir papers over the 
whole country, seems to render it necessary to make a 
short statement of the facts of the case, all of which 
can be sabetantiated by full and authentic evidence. 

The late Jethro Wood commenced bis experiments 
for the invprovement of the plow, in the early part of 
the year 1812. Previous to that time, James Small, 
of Scotland, Robert Ransom of England, and Charles 
Newbold of New Jersey, had made improvements ; af- 
ter which David Peacock, of New Jersey, in 1814, 
paid Newbold $1000 for the privilege of using his pa- 
tent ;* (NewboldHi plow was never brought into practical 
nse,) and after improvements, obtained a patent himself^ 
known as Peacock's plow: it had a wrought iron share 
and steel edge. None of these plows were generally 
adopted by the farmers. According to Judge Leland, 
of Auburn, (a gentleman intimately connect^ with the 
history of the plow,) Peacock's plow cost from $20 to 
$25, and Small's plow was recommended about or a lit- 
tle before Jethro Wood obtained his patent of 18 19, on 
account of its eheapnest, being only $22. 

Jethro Wood obtained his first patent in 1814, bot 
the invention was a very imperfect one, and was in a 
few years wholly thrown aside. After five years' labor, 
he perfected his second patent in 1819, which was his 
great achievement. The imperfect patent of 1814 has 
been confounded with the latter by some writers, and 
its imperfections exhibited as a proof that his invention 
was destitute of merit, and thus a most unjust and 
wholly erroneous impression, made by substitutingr a 
crude for a finished work. 

The difficulties and labors Jethro Wood encoontCTed 
in perfecting and introducing his plow, were almost in- 
credible. At first, the nearest furnace was in Ononda- 
ga county, 40 miles distant; it often happened, when 
arriving there, tbat it was not in blast; and sometimes 
several journeys were necessary to accomplish a aingle 

• According to the Malemoai of ▲. a AUea, of New-Yoric. 
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|K»iit. Aeoordtog to a statement of Josepk Ridgwi^, 
<late ^preeeDtative ia Coagress frem Ohio^ w^ aid- 
ed hin at tbe time, ** The oost of the first patterns may 
be pat down at $1 5,000 { the<M>st of these patterns, 
jMwever was but an iteoi compared with the expeodt" 
Hires be wcarred during the five years he was experi- 
nepting, and before he was prepared for combining his 
piecemeal inventions in the form of patteras, far the plow 
be got patented. A set of Jetbro Wood^s plow pat- 
terns tabea from a eet of standard patterns, when dres- 
•ed up and polished, with their appendages, to cast 
plows from, may be stated to cost fiXMn foar Co aevea 
hundred dollars, the coat varying according to the com- 
pleteness of the fixtures for casting from." 

These pattierns, in consequence of the prejudice 
against cast iron or " pot meul," as it was then called, 
which was coastdered about as brittle as glass, Jethro 
Wood was obliged to famish at his owa persoaal ex- 
pense to a vast number of foundries and furnaces; and 
a constant perseverance and travelling was needed to in- 
troduce the plow. The unskillfulness of the workmen 
in those early days was so great, that in many instan- 
ces, he had to show them by mouldiag Che castings with 
bis own hands^ and the prejadices against ^^pot-metal ^ 
were so strong, he was often obliged to give presents 
to induce them to cast the plow; so that at the expira- 
tion of his patent, all his receipts did not nearly equal 
bis expenses, to say nothing of his time and labor. He 
oommenced i« oemfortaUe circumstances, out of debt, 
and ended deeply involved. 

But there was another obstacle of a most formidable 
nature, which rendered his long and laborious efibrts a 
continued series of great difficulties and disappointments, 
—a d^ficUney in the former patent luw$, Ab soon as 
by hia unwearied labors, the plow had been introduced, 
infringements commenced ; and manufacturers whom he 
bad supplied with patterns, refused to pay premium, and 
Jethro Wood by resorting to courts of law, could only 
look forward to defeat, and ruinous bills of costs. The 
only course left for biro, was to strengthen himself by 
interesting men in his patent ; therefore he. was obliged 
to make large assignments of territory, without receiv- 
ing any pecuniary reward, and without realising any of 
the benefits he had hoped to receive. Thus the fotir- 
teen years of his term was lost to bim« while his coun- 
try reaped the benefits. 

In 1832, it was satisfactorily shown to Congress that 
lie had not been remunerated for the benefits conferred 
on agriculture, by the invention and introduction of his 
east iron plow, and the patent was renewed for a term 
of fourteen years. But a proviso was insidiously in- 
serted ia the bill, conferring on the former assignees all 
the right and privileges they had acquired during the 
first term of the patent. This proviso almost destroyed 
the benefits of the extension to the inventor, or bis chil- 
dren, by giving to the assignees the largest and best 
portions ^ the territory, who had never done anything 
to merit the consideration of Congress, or for the ad- 
vantage of the inventor, (with bat two honorable ex- 
ceptions,) but who had made themselves rich by the 
manufacture and sale of plows. The year following the 
extension, Jethro Wood breathed bis last. The first 
object of his son Benjamin, (his executor,) was to ap- 
ply to Congress for an amendment of the patent laws, 
and several jears were consumed before this was ac- 
complished. The second was to commence suits to sus- 
tain the validity of the patent. So long as Jethro 
Wood encountered the general prejudice against his 
plow, the merit, (or odium as it was then regarded) 
was fully accredited to him. It was only since its ex- 
traordinary value was proved that attempts were made 
to deprive him of the credit. In consequence of the 
length of time, witnesses were very much scattered, 
and pecuniary means being wholly inadequate, tbe pro- 



per witnesses could not be obtained, and from combina- 
tions of wealth and nambere, against a single family, 
the executors suffered several defeats before the patent 
was sustained. But in the mtLivmm of 1846, after a tho- 
rough investigation of aH the facts in the case, the United 
States Circuit Court fully sustained all tbe points of Je- 
thro Wood's patent, which decision was not made until 
within a few months of the expiration of the patent, and 
a short period before tbe death of tbe executor. 

It is a common but most erroneous opinion, that al- 
though Jetbro Wood himself reaped no advantage, his 
heirs h ave receiTcd enormous sums. To disprove this, it 
is sufficient to state, that it is a well-known fact, that be- 
fore tbe final decision of the Court, premiums could not 
be collected, and the sums received by the administra- 
trices for the brief period of the patent remaining, over 
and above the expenses of tbe suits, did not exceed the 
small $ mm offivt hundred and forty dollart . This fact 
is established by Samuel Stevens, Esq., of Albany, and 
Judge Leland of Auburn, Cayuga county, as to the 
cost of the suits ; and the affidavit of the administratri- 
ces as regards the whole amount of money received by 
th^m. 

The limits of this article faaTe prevented that appeal 
to authority which would have corroborated all its state- 
ments ; doc u mentary evidence could be furnished on all 
the points. But the following brief testimony from a 
a few persons of high standing in tbe community, may 
not be out of plteoe. 

Wm. H. Seward, (now United States Senator,) says 
under date of Nov. 20, 1848, " I am fully satisfied 
that no citizen of the United States has conferred great- 
er economical benefit on bis country than Jethro Wood, 
— none of her benefactors have been more inadequately 
rewarded.'* 

David Thomas, for many years chief engineer on the 
New- York canals, and who was peraoaally acquainted 
with tbe efforts of Jethro Wood, from the commence- 
ment to the close of his life, furnishes tbe following 
testimonv: ''The exercise of mind and amount of la« 
bor to perfect these improvements, can acaroely be ap* 
preciated by thoee who have not been engaged in simi- 
lar pursuits. It was a new field, and everything had to 
be learaed by experiments. To discover and procure 
the best material for patterns, and to prepare them, 
employed him a long time, and a common mind would 
have shrunk from the difficulties that met htm at foun- 
dries; oftentimes he had to overcome the unskillfulness 
or prejudice of moulders, by presents, or by showing 
them how to manage, with his own hands. 

'' I am satisfied that all bis patented improvements 
were inventions of his own, originating in his own 
mind, and to avoid encroaching on what others had in- 
vented, he had every volume within his reach that treat* 
ed of plows, including several Encyclopedias, carefully 
examined for that purpose. 

** To Jethro Wood's name, belongs the honor ot ren* 
dering the plow that cheap and efficient instrument that 
we now find it, truly enabling us to cultivate our fields 
at less than one-fourth of the former expense, and sav- 
ing millions to the country." 

Samuel Stevens, of Albany, says under date of Jan. 
8, 1848, " I am satisfied that neither he nor his chil- 
dren have realised anything from that patent ; so far as 
my bumble opinion can have any weight, I think there 
never was a case in which the children of a public be- 
nefactor have such strong claims to be secured by the 
prolongation of a patent, or to receive some remunera- 
tion for the mental labor of their ancestor." 

John Porter of Auburn, formerly New>York Senator, 
says, ** I have resided and been in active business in 
Auburn, the principal town in the county of Cayuga, 
[the residence of Jethro Wood,] for the last thirty 
years, and have known him and something about bis 
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plow basinesii for many year»« It i» my opkrioQ, made 
np from obserTation of bia peeaniary affain, which 
ware pretty well nndemtoocl by all hit ae«|iiafm8iice»iD 
this regrioo, that hb reoeipta from his patent-right were 
%X all times small, and altofj^ether (h'spmportioned to the 
ralae of bis inventidns. Aiid I think this opinion pre* 
Tails generally, among bis acqnaintMicea in this coun- 
try." 

Jadge Leland, ef Anborn, long acquainted with the 
labors of Jethro Wood, and tboro»ghly rersed in a 
knowledge of the diflferent improreiuents of the plow, 
gives the following statement in reference to those im- 
provements : 

'^ Wood's plow of 1819, is yet eqaal if not saperior 
to them all--«ll that waa required, was to take bis sag- 
gestiona in bis specification, to make the plow longer or 
3iorter, to suit the earth they were to be used in. 
When his plow was first put into use, the country was 
lew, and full of what was called cradle* knollsi and re- 
|uired a short plow. As the cmmtry became more 
imooth, the plow should be lengthened. This he sug- 
gested, and this is all the best improTcrs have ever 
done, such as Delano, the Livin<Tston county, and t^e 
Genesee county plows, »o called." 

In addition to the above, Joseph Ridgway, lately a 
Representative in Congress from Ohio, and long enga- 
ged in the manufacture of plows, states that he has 
all the varieties of plow patterns, and that during the 
stile of forty -two thousand plows, he -sold forty thou- 
sand of the patent of Jethro Wood, and bnt two thou- 
tand of the other kinds. Phosbe Wood, 

fiTi.viA Ann Wood, 
j^drnxnUtruiricM e/ Jtthro Wood, 

study of the Natoral Sciences* 

r 

£ds. CvLTivATom— I was highly gratified with Mr. 
Buckley's article on the study of the Natural S e ie ncc s, 
in your February number, and hope it will have the ea- 
lutfiry effi*ct on your readers which its merits demand. 
Premising that sneh will be the fact, we may well anti- 
cipate a happy and brilliant change ; one of incalcula- 
ble benefit in the progress of the arts, and of soothing 
ioflnence on the character of mind, as about to burst 
forth and flow, like pure and healthful waters, over the 
Ihlsd. 

To no class of men do these studies present them- 
selvciR with richer promise of reward, than to the far- 
mer. All his labors are in the great workshop of na- 
ture, and all hb success depends on his moving in co- 
operation with her secret workings. She humbles her- 
self, and her firmest rocks waste sway to aid him in his 
designs. The clouds spread over the earth, and drop 
fatness, to increase his riches. The thunder roars and 
the lightnings play, to give purity to the atmosphere 
whose healthfniness is his strength. Even winter, with 
hor bowling winds and rugged storms, is to him a riii- 
tatibn of mercy , a messenger of love sent to subdue by 
froAt his unyielding soil, and give repose to vegetable 
nature, which causes it to bloom with richer beauty and 
in firmer strength in the bright momiog of spring. All 
natore, from the rolling sun with its planetary escort, 
to the crawling insect so small as to defy the searching 
of his vision, and so frail that a breath may destroy it, 
•re his, and operate for weal or woe, in aiding him in 
bis designs. 

How wide a field is thus opened for his investigation, 
and what a variety of objects are brought to make de- 
mands on his research * Meteorology, Geology, Mine- 
ralogy, Botany, Zoology and Entomology, all have 
their daily and hourly bearing on his labors. A know- 
ledge of them oii, is therefore desirable. But the 
question will arise, how are farmers, secluded as they 
are from the sanctums of science, to make progress in 



these investigations f Our repfy Wy w^ j€i»9%U9m s%oat 
it; find out what yon can by observation, a^d the Vaii* 
our psblieations on each partichlar teience, wkM ttr 
these days are so cheap sis to be hrodgbt witUn tliv 
reach of all, and so familiarly written that any one oT 
ofdiMnry eapaeiiy nnd eommcm School education can Te»* 
dily comprehend. Getting knowledge is like getting 
wealth. If the mind is intent upon the object, the I** 
hor will be directed towards it, and tke end will be at- 
tainedr And bow mtoeb more lasting is loteHectnnl 
wealth than that which is measured by dollars and cents. 
No fluctuations of tite times can deprecfate its value. 
The floods cannot drown, nor tlie flames consume it* 

To the yooif g, these scf^ecns present themselves wftb 
pectiliay interest. Tht fomng are, bf nofnrs, nainral^ 
Utt. Whoever saw an infant that Was not pleased witb 
a flower, a pebble, a shell or an aiiimnl. See with 
what energy it will divest the one of its leaves, as if 
analyses Were already commenced, and irirb what foad" 
ness another Is erressed. These jn-inciples of natore,. 
if cohivated, would lead to results saltttary and honor- 
able; a kind look, an approving word— ^ whisper frMis 
the parent when the mind of the child is eniertaine«l by 
these things, might lay the foundation, if not for a New- 
ton or a Franklin, of a being, wise, useful and h&ppy. 
Merely allow and encourage them, ami their go^abead- 
ativeness will enable them to make rich progress. 

Bnt if parents are nn willing to tioop to iow as to 
converse with and instruct their children from the book 
of nature and of wisdom, which no mortal ^ind liao 
yet been able to comprehend, we will suggest the pro- 
priety of introducing the studies drawn from it into oor 
common schools, where every child in the land may 
have an opportunity, without much trouble or losa of 
time from other studies, to become acquainted with it» 
valuable contents. A hiilf an hour, er even less time, 
devoted by the teacher, each day, in talking upon these 
subjects, will efiect mnoh more, than in the outset will 
be supposed. 

Our own experience in this matter im the best testi- 
mony we can bring in favor of its tmth fulness. In oiw 
teaching days we were at one time connected with one 
of the oldest and best esUblishcd academies in Maasa- 
chusetts. When #e entered upon oor service, there 
was not a mineral'to be found on all the premises, un- 
less it were soch as nature planted there, or art hwi n(- 
trodneed to give firmness and security to the ample di- 
mensions of the building. We hftd not passed a week 
within those time-honoretl wnlls, before we s«ggeste«l 
to some of our scholars the utility of geology end mi- 
neralogy, as studies worthy of their notice as matter of 
pastime if nothing more, and before that ^eek was end 
ed, shelves were prepared and some two or three spot- 
cimcns placed upon them, as the comer stones of e le- 
tnre cabinet. The idea once started, spread with de- 
sirable rapidity. The members of the school, instead 
of spending the hours of recess in indolence, or cseiese 
amusement, were awake by times, and abroad in the 
fields snuffing the pure air, and exercising their nnia- 
clcs to sever a fragment from some hitherto unnoticed 
rock, to search out its peculiarities, and swell an aeon- 
mulating list of specimens. All, both male and female 
scholars, were, interested in the new study which per- 
mitted them to roam over the fields and seek new ob- 
jec s of observation. Nor were these operations limit- 
ed to the school. Others became interested, and linle 
children often came to present their minerals, and aak 
what they were, and what they were good for. The 
same interest was kept up for years, and for aught we 
know, until the present time j and when we last visited 
the cabinet, it presented a rich collection from varions 
sections of the globe. 

That the same happy ef&cts >ri11 result from like 
causes in all academies and high schools In oer ooontrj. 
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t^«C9 9Uk \m no dooM. Let ofthioeto at oaoe be estab* 
Iiphe4> <tfHl tbey witt go oa te ioai w coeea. Every 
Mv ^laas seeing what liae been done by their pcedeeea* 
tors, will be anzioni to do tbeic part, and ooAiing, at 
tbey ilMaUy dO) from diflereat looalitios, aaob can, 
witbont dUficoHy, bring diflereat and varioasepecinMns. 

But for the ceaiaioa teh^olf tba academy of tbe mil- 
fion, the plaee where probably three-fonrthsi at least, 
of all tbe CBuriaers of tbe next half eentary, ace to spend 
th^ir sobolastio daysf«-tbe seminary, wbiob sboaM be 
so elevated ia its character, that all oanbe^alifled hr 
tba Hiost honorable^-aod asefal stations ia life witbia iu 
walls; for these institatioos we plend, aad to them we 
would commend these soienees as of salutary and prac- 
tical importanoe. We are aware that the plea will be 
arged that we have already too many studies in our 
eonuaop schools; and to tb» we say, tf yoa have, ex- 
elude soo^ of less importance, and introduce those 
wboee practical boaeAt ia the every day affairs of life, 
has b^ too long overlooked. Tbe knowledge which 
is tbe the most intimately conaeoted with tbe every day 
coaceras of life, is the fint knowledge we should strive 
to att^n, and our every day communings with nature, 
show that she possesses this knowledge. 

Another very plaosibte excuse is, that children at the 
age of those attending these schools, are too young to 
put upon these studies. This is the result of ignorance 
or prejndiee in tbe matter. They are tbe very first 
things, ss we have before said, that a obibl would leara 
if left to his own inolination. 

But we have a course to preoeat wUob will obviate 
botb the feregotng digoalties, if they can in any way be 
coasidered as snob. Let the teacher say to his seho- 
li^rs as tbe spring opens, on such a day, my dear sobo- 
lurs, if the weather permit, I propose that we all 
amuse oiirselvee by a famble in the woods, lo witness 
the beauty that spring is scattering over tbe lap of na- 
ture; I am sure it will be what you will all enjoy, and 
I hope fay yonr diligence ia study, you will all be pre- 
pared fer the pleasant recreation. And when the time 
eomes, and he goes ferth with bis hnipfpf laughing 
thn>ng« let him eaXi their atteattoa to the shspe of a 
lenJ^ tbe varied oqIoes of a flower, or the qualities of a 
rook ; any one or all of them, as circumstances will per- 
mit. Observation will thus be awakened, which will 
reuuire bat little effort to increase. Then let him spend 
a ^hort time, if no more than five minutes each day, in 
familiar remarks on some topic of natural science, and 
we will vouch for it, he will soon find suKjeets enough, 
and before bis term expires, be w^ill see his scholars not 
only awake in the matter of investigating these things, 
^t possessing an amount of knowledge honorable to 
those of greater age. We submit it to you, teachers, 
to try the experiment, and give us a fair result. Wm. 
Bacon. Elmwood, Mwrck, 1849. 

Turn ScASoir iir Yiroinia. — Mr. Wbi. Shultice, of 
Matthews Court- House, Ya., writes, — '' We had a 
very severe frost here in April, which destroyed tbe 
forward wheat in some places and very seriously in- 
jured it in others. Many who bad planted corn were 
compelled to plow the ground again and replant. The 
early fruits, as peaches, cherries, &c., were totally 
cut off, except in some favorable locations." 

PassERvATioir OF Vegetableh. — ^Mr« Hakiltow 
rxaav, of Lansingburgb, inferms us that he has suc- 
ceeded in keepinir beets through tbe winter by the fol- 
lowing mode: — He packs the roots in barrels or casks, 
with earth in which ashes, at the rate of about a peck 
to a bushel of earth had been mixed. Tbe rootf being 
placed in layers, and each layer covered with tbe com- 
post. He states that he has kept them sound ia this 
way three years. 



Ceffipttmtifie PioAts of Fvae tmA Slave Iiabor. 

The following conimunicatiouy in answer to tba inqui* 
ries of ** A SeuTHXENJUi," ia our May aumhev, ia firooi 
the pen of a distinguished farmer, who is thoroughly 
conversant with the subject on wbiob he speaks. Inhia 
description of events that have, transpired within hie 
own observation, he has been goveraed by the same 
spirit of candor which was evinced by tbe inquiry of our 
southern friend; by whom, as weU as by vnaay otbersi 
his remarks will be read witb interset.— JSim. 

{IfiXTORS or THK CtTLTivAToa— lo yowT May number 
page IM, a correspondent signing himself A South- 
saxxa, and hailing from. Bar boonrilie, Va., asks for 
infermation through your paper, upoa the sabfect of the 
profits of Free as compared with Blave Labor. The 
infornu^a is asked ia so fraf k and proper a manner, 
with so natural a desire toeouM to a correct oooclusioo, 
that no iatelligeBt aortheni man, who is a friend to free 
labor, froia honest eonvictione of its decided superiority 
over slave labor, as best promoting individual and na» 
tioaal protperity, and who can base bis reasoning upon 
bis own personal obaervatiop and experience, should he- 
sitate to comply witb so reasonable a request. 

Tbe comparative prosperity of the North over the 
South, baa been attributed ia a grsat measure, to the 
superior cheapness of free, over sl^ve tabor. Here, 
is a soatbern individual* himself a slave-holder, and 
who acknowledges its unprofitableness, but modest- 
ly aad properly nsks tbe north-—*' If you are so much 
bflitter off tbaa we are, tell us why you are so I" If 
aortheca bmb do not respond to these interrogato- 
ries, fairly and fully, let them cease their clamor about 
free labor, and when, hereafter, they speak in deroga- 
tion of slavery, they must base their plea upon some 
otbor ground than upoa its unproAtablenees. 

Whether I shall meet tbe question friNy and satis- 
fectorily, remains to be seen; but I wi^ not hesitate to 
premise, that I have very decided convictions in favor 
of free labor. It may be as well to say that I am a farm- 
er, not from necessity, but from the opinion I have 
formed of its excellenee as a pursuit ; and having now 
followed it for many years, have a growing desire to 
continue it; because it oontribntes to my health and 
happiness, and it is an employment of which I never 
tire. I take the more pleatare, therefore, in imparting 
any little information t possess, fot the benefit of those 
who ask it. I have lived long enough to draw practi- 
cal information from the pursuit of husbandry, as it was 
practiced in the State of New- York, when we cultiva- 
ted our fersM with slaves ; and it being now near thir- 
ty yeare since tbe emancipation of tbe blacks in this 
State took place, we have bad an abundance of time to 
form an opinion upon the relative profits of these two 
kinds of labor. 

It is useless to speculate upon this subject—- experi- 
ence is better than abstract reasoning, when that rea- 
soniug is based only upon specious hypothesis. When I 
therefore, take a retrospective view of the agriculture 
of the eouaty in which I reside, say from 1805 to 1825, 
(tbe last about tbe time oar emaneipation bill passed, 
and which was to go in part into gradual operation,) a 
oounty which has no superior advantages of fertility of 
soil over many other eonnties in the State, and for 
which review I had great advantages by frequently tre- 
veling over it,-^jid contrast the appearanee of its 
cultivated farms then and now, I think I can give a rea- 
c^ answer to this knotty question. 

Then, tbe negroes did iearly all the work that was 
done. The white roan, if possessed of any property, 
spent his time, not on bis farm, but on the road and in the 
tavern, at tbe horse-race, or where pleasure or amuse- 
meat called him. For the son of a man of pro[Yerty to 
labor, except very slightly, was derogatory to bis obn^ 
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raeter; and an opinion was rerj genera)! j entertancd, 
tbat there was no necessity, mnch less propriety, for a 
yoong man to labor. But how was their time to be 
spent ? To do tomtihingy h natara! to our wishes and 
habits, and if we are not engaged in something useful, 
we can hafdly be kept out of mischief. It was not the 
fashion then to giTe, except to a CatTorite son, a finished 
education ; but aa the majority wonld not stay at home, 
where they did nothing, they sought after some employ- 
ment to spend their time, which employment would na- 
turally be found where others, like themselves, congre- 
gated ; and that was in public plaees, and in pnbtio or 
private amusements. In this, they only followed the 
example of their fathers, who-in most instanees, after 
a slight morning survey of the farm would be (bund 
either at the country store, or at the tavern. These 
certainly, could not be the j^aces where an agricoltnral 
community coold better its eondition f where having fled 
from the labor or hasty direction bestowed upon the 
larm, they were strongly tempted either to aoneeessa- 
rily spend the avails of ita prodnets, or to form habits 
of the grossest dissipation. Hunting and fishing were 
harmless occupations, compared to those taagbt in 
these unfortunate gatherings; and how many fine estates 
have I seen spent, and their owners, and the natural 
heirs of them, beggared by the indulgence in these idle 
and vicious habits, practiced by nearly a whole commu- 
nity ! In my mind's eye, I can now run over a loag ea> 
talogue of persons, who at that time were some of oor 
most promising young men, who have fallen victims to 
those habits of the times, and the estates which they 
ought to have inherited, passed into the possession of 
others. 

These were the times when the blacks only labored. 
The white man oonsidered himself above labor. The 
earnings of the slave, therefore, while they eoatriboted 
to bis support, likewise did their share of his mia. Trae, 
in comparison to population, we had not as many slavea 
as they have at the senth; but we bad.enoagh to till 
sur land as it was then tilled, and thus take from us a 
oseful and necessary personal occupation. The labor 
ione by the slaves, bad to support the white n»an and 
his family, who were only consumers, besides snpport- 
iiig the slave and hu family. Here were useless 
mouths to feed, useless backs to clothe — and successful 
mdeed was that farmer, who under this management, 
could at the end of the year, make both ends meet. 
When I recall to mind the imperfect OMthod of cultiva- 
tion practiced at that time— the want of comforts for the 
nse of man— of care for his stock — the appearance of 
his farm, fences and outbuildings — the quantity of land 
lying waste — the imperfect formation of roads and brid- 
ges — the want of school-houses for the education of 
children— of churches to collect the population on the 
sabbath— >and the general lack of prciperity pervading 
almost all classes, I but reeal what I have too oden 
witnessed, and the recollection i» too vivid to be soon 
sfiacod from my memory. 

The morals of the oommmitty corresponded tft these 
outward appearances. It was then the castom for the 
men, both old and young, of a neighborfaeod, by 11 o'- 
olock in the morning, to collect at the nearest p«blie 
houses— of which in many townships there were scores 
-Hremain drinking and talking over tbe news until high 
noon— 4eave for their dinners, and by 5 P. M. to re-col- 
lect to indulge more freely in drinking or gambling ; 
and to while away the time, possibly at a oook-fight, or 
horse-race, or have a fight among themselves. About 
12 o'clock at night they retired to their respective homes 
to re-enact the same or similar scenes the next dtey. 
These were events of almost daily ocourrenee. Idle- 
ness was the parent of immorality, and ttiat in torn 
brought about tbe ruin of tons of thousands of families. 

Whed we had arrived at about the acme of this state 



of society, emaocipaitioQ of tbe colored race was called 
for. At first, much objection was made to it by most 
of the owners of slaves. The cry was — *^ we shall be 
rained. Who is to work oar estates t The communi- 
ty will safier for the want of laboring men, and we all 
will be impoverished together/' Bot tbe good sensar 
and patriotism of the freemen of oor State, prevailed 
over all the ofajeetions arged ; and depend upon it they 
were not Ughtly pressed 1^ able advocates; and our bill 
of emancipation, after a loag and severe straggle, aft 
length became the law of the State. I am not aware 
that mnch difficulty, for any length of time, was crea- 
ted by this change in the manner of working our estates^ 
Blacks that were liberated, were hired in many instan* 
CCS, and in a short time a white populatioo came for* 
ward, and all the labors of the farm went on with mora 
than the aocustomed energy. Tbe sons of the farmer, 
instead of spending their time in idleness and dissspa* 
tioa, from necessity, as it were, became pvodneers ia« 
stead of consumers. All the indaatrv of the oommni-' 
nity was called into requisition. It became popml^r for 
all to labor in their several vocations, acoordiog to their 
respective abilitiea, and after the lapse of about twen- 
ty-five years, an entire change has been wronght ia the 
whole state of society. 

As to laborers, the vacuum thus tensporardy created 
was more than ssade up by white men, and the eflect 
produced by the change, has been prodootive of tbo 
most vrooderfol and propitiaus results. The whole faoa 
of nature is changed, and all aroaad gives evidence 
that a great work has been slowly, silently and happily 
accomplished. The uncomfortable old houses of tbe 
farmers have given way to new and more eomraodioaa 
ones. The oatbuildings are enlarged, improved, and 
made ornamental to the establishment. Fences ia most 
instances, are made that will seeure the growing crops; 
waste land improved aad brenght iato soecessfal colti- 
vation; the stock changed into objects of beauty as 
well as profit; tbe roada, bridges, school-booses and 
churches, such aa do credit to an industrious, iatelli* 
gent, thriving moral and religious people. These are 
the fruits of free labor, calling upon every man to 
act well his part in society; and the bounties of Provi- 
dence that have followed, are the strong evideaoea of 
what well direeted industry will accomplish » 

That the benefits flowing from this state of society 
have been fully realised, as far as pecuniary profit i» 
coBoemed, I will here give by way of illustration, con- 
clusive proof. In the town in which I reside, the soil 
of which is easily worked bot not naturally very fertile, 
I well remember the tiaM when few men bad money to 
loan, and bot little of it could be procured. Were it 
necessary, I wonld now name the individuals, bat that 
is not required. How is it now ? In a rural popala- 
tion of about 4,000 in the town, and for about four 
miles each way around me, 1 know that, independent 
of real estate, they have at least a million of dollars on 
loan, and this in most instances belonging to farmers. 
I will give one more illustration to show that on tbia 
point I cannot be mistaken. Within my time, aad tbat 
has not been very lengthened, lived a former near hm, 
who had about 700 acres c»f our best land, and a per- 
sonal estate of about six or seven thousand dollars, ol^ 
tained by inheritance. He cultivated bis land with se- 
ven or eight negroes, and had a corresponding number 
of females and children. The owner of these was so- 
ber, intelligent and careful, so far as he thought was 
then required. He had a family of sons and daughters. 
He died in 1915. His personal estate was spent. 
His real estate was divided among his children. To 
one son he gave his homestead, and about 160 acres ol 
land. This son discarded the slaves after a short trial 
— hired his labor done, and although not more econo* 
I mical nor attentive to bis bnaineai than his father 
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IMT better qaalified to Cftrry it on, yet he has wAded to 
his estate, and made it more than doable in size: and 
although he has had a larger family to support and 
«dacate, he has done it much more thoroughly, and is 
m man of wealth, independent of the Takie «f his 
farm. Bat this is only one insimnco out of a thousand. 
It is the application of the theory, that free labor is 
much more profitable than blave labor, And why should 
it not be so f Will not two free men do the work of three 
or four dandling slaves f The one you oan discharge 
if he is indolent ; tbe other you are obliged to main- 
tain, whether industrious or indolent. Tbe one knows 
that his bread is the fruit of hi» industry ; the other is 
like the ox who must be constantly goaded to perform 
his task. The one is eoonomical from necessity.; tbe 
other looks to his master to supply his every want, both 
in health and sickness. His family is often more nume- 
nms than that of his master, and his imperfect and un- 
profitable labor is the only restitution he makes. If 
improvement as necessary in the cultivation of the es- 
tate, IS he tbe man to carry it out t If economy is to 
lie practiced in the several departments of larm-labor, 
is he the man to make that economy eflbctive to the 
owner f What atioralQS has he to urge him on to labor, 
other than the Toice of his overseer t Or why should 
he practice self-denial f Can ouoh a man fulfil tbe du- 
ties and meet tbe responsilnlities that are required for 
the improvement of our society, and the amelioration 
of our condition f Certainly not. One day is to him 
as another, and the sluggish accomplishment of his dai- 
ly task, is all that he looks to. 

Agriculture is an art that fs tn its nature progressive. 
A vurgin soil at first, yields bountifully to its cultivator; 
biiit like our bodies, if overtasked, without a proper 
supply of aliment, it soon loses its productiveness; and 
it requires the exercise of mind as well as the labor of 
the hands to repay us for its cultivation. And are 
slaves the persons who can compete with the energy 
and intelligence of the freeman, so as to make his la- 
tx>r profitable to his owner f The farmers of tlie State 
of New- York, for the last ten or fifteen years have 
Made great advances on the method of cultivating their 
farms. Hence the establishment of state and county 
agricultural societies, which are only aids in the work 
of improvement; and they now think of the establish- 
Ment of a sehool of agriculture, both theoretic and ox- 
rimental; to advance it as a science as well as to make 
it practical as an art. Are slaves to be taught in these 
aehools, or can they receive any benefit from th4*se es- 
tablishments ? for, to my apprehension they will beoome 
most essential aids towards the renovation of the soil in 
the dder sttates of tbe Union, where by overcropping 
they have exhausted their fertility. 

But as enough has been said oa these subjects, we 
will now proceed to answer some of the questions of 
" A Southerner." After stating the number of acres 
of his farm. (1200) and its proportions of arable, mea- 
dow land, Sec., he asks — ** How can I obtain the labor 
to keep up about 15 miles of fencing, and to cultivate my 
iarra to advantage?" 1 answer, that doing the work m*ell, 
does not require so much fence to be made every year, 
and that eight good laborers are all-sufficient for his 
purpose, except a small additional number in harvest- 
time. I speak from experience. I think I make as 
nueh fence as the inquirer, (bat not annually,) as I 
farm about 1,000 acres{ and were I as efficient as some 
of my neighbors, I have no doubt the income from my 
land would be materially increased { but I have no rea^ 
eon to complain. A northern farmer with that quanti- 
ty of land, would think he did very poorly if ke did not 
lay up from $2,500 to $5,000 per annum, af'.er all his 
expenses were paid, besides eaioyung the first fruits of 
his products. But to do this, he would no more think 
of ieeding 60 or 70 persons, than of supporting all the 



paupers of a parish almshouse. How can a farmer so* 
cure anything over for himself, in the wmy of profits, 
if so large a number, mostly of helpless persons, aio 
first to bo fed, clothed, and supplied, as well in sickness 
as in health I The result is impracticable, and the 
master and mistress are the slaves, not those who re- 
ceive bread from their hands. With the principle of 
free labor, the people of the north,' having tried both 
kinds, are satisfied which is the cheapest and best, in 
every sense of tbe word. Experience has stamped a 
conviction on their minds that slave labor, for economy, 
freedom from care, careful cultivation, the advancement 
of society, both in promoting education, morality, and the 
prosperity of a people, will bear no comparison with 
the benefits that result from free labor ; and they would 
no more think of going back to the old system of slave 
labor, than tbe freemen of tbe American Republio 
would think of going back to the establishment of a 
monarchial government. The other inquiries, as they 
are made to obtain information, would naturally be 
answered by employing competent northern men to 
take the direction of affairs, and to be left to tho 
manner of farming with which they were accustom- 
ed. Changes could only slowly be made, and ought to 
he conducted with prudence and good judgment, to lead 
to beneficial results. NoaxHEaKEA. State of Neuh 
York, May 15, 1849. 

Agricnltiire of Seneca Coantyy N« T* 

The report of the Seneca Co. Ag. Society, for the year 
184S, prepared by its President, John Dkiafield, Esq., 
contains many valuable statistical facts in regard to the 
resources, improvements, and productions of the coun- 
ty. The report embraces in a tabular form, returns 
from the several towns in the county. The writer of 
the report observes that the returns may not be entirely 
correct, but that ** they must be received as the near- 
est approach to truth, until the Legislature shall adopt 
the easy and more accurate method of annual returns 
from the whole State, through the instrumentality of tbe 
town assessors." 

The staple product of the county is wheat, the ave- 
rage vield of which is stated at twenty bushels per acre. 
Tbe variety called tbe " Hutchinson wheat " has here- 
tofore been preferred, but the " Soule's" variety is in- 
creasing. Indian com has not been much raised, till of 
late years, the demand for exportation has given quite 
a stimulus to its culture. The average yield is thirty- 
two bushels per acre ; but many farmers produce sixty 
to eighty boshek per aero. BarUf has latterly dote* 
riorated in the county, generally, the yield for 1S48 not 
being over twenty bushels per aore. Rye is only culti- 
vated on the lighter soils of the county, which are not 
tfo favorable for wheat — average yield twelve to four- 
teen bushels per acre. Oat$ are quite extensively rais- 
ed, yielding about forty bushels per nere on the ave- 
rage. Buekwkeai m raised to a moderate extent, both 
for tbe grain and for plowing in as a manure. The 
potato crop has suffered much from the ** rot." Flax 
has formerly been cultivated largely for iu seed, but has 
been given up on account of its exhaustion of the soil. 
The culfuio of /n«i<#, especially apples and pears, is 
receiving much attention. The county has for soma 
yeare been oetohratod for its apples, which have sold 
readily at twenty-five oents per bushel. Plum trees 
have been injured by the ** black knot." 

Tho datry only receives the attention necessary for 
supplying the inhabitants with milk and butter. Cattle 
are said to be generally good. Crosses of the tiliortp 
horn, and also of the Devon breed, with the common 
stock, geaeraUy prodaoe good milkers. Much atten- 
tion is said to be given to rearing horses, which yearly 
improve in quality. Sheep are mostly of the Merino 
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bread. Theii fieeoa* tftittge thrae aod a-half poond* 
Mcb ■ SUriM Bra ontf kept to oooMinie tho otTals of the 
farm. Croeeee of the Berhihire. Cbiaaw ud BfBeld 

TWe JBtrodnotifm of iwy reiw* tuplmtiift o/AiuB«i- 
irgr end mxtiiiiies for airrioDltaral parimee*, bu been or 
gnU edTentage to the amatf, UtuUy't Rrofing 
Mttchiiu hu been eMuidM^blj med, and it hi)[bl7 ap- 
prored. Tbe nport tajs — " By tbe aid of this raaper, 
witb tbe praTloni ase of tbe oaltiTator, named below, 
MTeral ferreen b**e been able to rai'ee and prepare 
tbetr wbeat/ar dtlivtry, in perfeol order, at a ooil Ta- 
Tjini; fiiMB twmly-iix lothirtir oent* per b«sfael.'* The 
onltiTBtar alhtded to in thi> eilraot,i( said to hare been 
intTodaoed by Mr. TaAcy, of Wayne connly, and jl ii 
oonndered an improTetnent on Ide'>. Reoeel iMprtin- 
mtntt in tit plow, by Mr. BoaaALi., or QenoTa, and 
Dthere, are commended. Tlie (sn* and mt rrvtkcr* oT 
fimcLAiR and of Pitti are deemed eeernl to (he etoek- 
faeder; aad the fariahtt DttH uf Boat It Co. Ji ipiAen 
of witb mooh approbetiae. 

The distribiilion otlheTraniactiontofthtNew-yor* 
Stalt ^gritmlltirtil Soeitly, and the oiraalatioii of ^• 



ricaTlDrat periodicals, am menlioned u " ebedding m 
vast beneflt " on the cowity. " From tbese Marcaa," 
■ayi the report, " ectenee- i* made to ronfer lasting 
beneita npnn ds, driring away and ftea^y diminishing 
the misty, briris! iuRaeaee* of ignoraDee aioi cnpin- 



misty, bririo! iuRaeaee* of ignoraDee aioi cnpin- 

The tables anniTei) to, are made np in aJmirahla 
form, ani} misht adrantageoiulj aertf as models for 
other ooonciet and aoaetiea. We gire above Ibnr 
of them, (bowing the amonnt and raloa of the fbar 
principal prodaela, wheat, barley, oals and Indian oarn. 



The Qcbef B». — It n well haown by apiariana 
that bees will not ewarm without a qneen ^oea with 
the new oolony. In order to preTnnt iwarmi from go- 
iBi[ to tbe woods, aotne experienced bee-heepora watch 
for the qneen, and wben she comes out of the hire, cat 
one of her vinffs. whicb prevents her from Bytng. Tb* 
hoes will generelly make a " pitch " near the hire, 
wben (he qoeen may be secared, and with the yonng 
swarm, placed in a newhive. Sometimes ihe bee* may 
(!o 10 the woods, but will letom, if the (^neen itc«> 
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Cue of Frail Treea. 

It olioB WpfBDi that ;rDaag fruit treei, which hkTe 
bonn wall traniplABtsd uid properly attsoded to in Ihe 
apriBf , are iMglmted at miilsnmniei. Tbe loit tmoomea 
bard, and ita moiatvre i» wilhilraini and iti fertilitj loa- 
aaned, bj ■ growth al grm awl waeda. To remedy 
tUa evil, tbe anakilfiil caltivalor water* tbe nirfaoe, bat 
{■alcad of rMwkiag tbe rooM, tbe hard soil exolndei Che 
water, wUok oaly tenda to ^e further hardeDiDg and 
bahioR at the i ui ft wJiJ , while the mot* remaia dry be- 
law. Many yooag treei tbo* peruh in hot weather j or 
awiTiag, make a feeble growth, and are nore liable 
to deatniotioa by wiater froata. 

Under good managameDl, the aoil ia kept okas and 
meTlaw foe many feet abont each tree, during the whole 
aeason. Treated in thia way, the degree of moitture 
which the earth will retain a few iochea below the auT' 
faoe, eompared with the meafnv anpply of a hard or 
graaa grown mriaca, ia aurpriaiDg, and it rendera wa- 
tering rarely neoeaMry. 

HBlotring, or coverinft tbe groand about ^e tree with 
alraw, ooarae yard litter, or learea from the wood, will, 
if timely performed, obnate Ihe neoenily of watering, 
eren io extreme caiM. Hiditnnmer droatbt, will 
•oaroely afleot treea thua proieoted, in eoenectioa with 
• eleaa mellow aurfeoe. A correapondent of TA* fler- 
tiemlturitt mulched fiO tree* oot of ISO, all of wbiob 
had Dommenoed growth alike. Thoae which were 
mulobed, all lived. Of tbe remaining baodred, fifteen 

Where, however, treea have been negleoied till tbe 
period of aevere drouth, and where watering be- 
cornea neceaaary the bard tarfaoe abonld be removed 
M far down aa the looti will admit, and tbe water then 
poured on, and the earth replaced. Hollowing the idt- 
(ace and matohing will afterwarda prove very bene- 
fioial. 

Inatead of watetiag the roota, which aboald be very 
aparingly perforined on trees not yel in leaf, a frequent 
waabing of tbe atom* and braoabea baa been hand of 
great advantage to young treea the laavaa of wbiob ex- 
pand tardily. Water applied eopioaaly at tbe roota, be&re 
there are teavaa to draw it up, ia apt to iadnoe water- 
aoaking and decay; bat if the aurfao* of the bark ia 
oraialened, iminediale abaorption takea place throagh 
the porea, and a daily repetition, with ahading from the 
■ao, will nanally reatore to fraabnaa* and vigorona 
growth, tree* which have beoome actoally abrivelled 
from drying. 

In addition to proper treatment of the aoil, and wa- 
tering, Trait treea need watching againt diaaaaea and 
enemiea. The firt-bligU will loon make il» appear- 
ance j the remedy ia to cut oS inatantly and burn tbe 
limb, two or three feet below the affeeted part. This 
oourse, if failhrdly poraued, will in moat caaea, arrest 
the diseaie. The blaok-knot on the plam needs a simi- 
lar trealmeal ) but as it spreads less rapidly, little more 
than the nOected parts need cutting off; and where the 
excrescences are on the trunk or large branohea, the 
woanda ibonlcl bu waibed with a eolation of copperaa. 
Peach treea (hould be examined for the peach-worm, 
which confines icaetf to the bark at the root, and is 
hence easily followed in its bols and dealroyed. The 
apple-boter penetrate* the aolid wood, and is Tar more 
dilScnIl to destroy, and it ii neiriy impossible to save a 
tran, nntcB taken early. At first, iheworm maybecut 
out wiih the point of a knife; or if deeper, it may be 
punched to death in ita hole by a flexible wire or twig. 



It b aaaerted that Ihe eotiaBee of tbe borer n^ay ba 
prevented by removiog the aoil, and applying a waah of 
snljAnr, aoTi *oap, and tobacco water, to thebaae of th* 
tronk; and that thia aatxtare is ao oKnaive to the par- 
feet ioaeot, that »o egga are ever depoaited ia bark t» 
irtiirt a ooAtiBg ba a h#an applied. 

Boddlnc ChenrisB. 
Inexperienced cultivator* are often moch ponied to 
aoooont for their want of mooess in budding the chenry. 
Uaoatly, it aboolJ be badded eaHier than moat other 
kinds of fruit trees; bat there is a certain period in tba 
growth of the atook, moat favorable to sacceas, vaijing 
considerably with aeaaon* and ciroumstaooea. If the 
wDi^ ia done too early, the buds will not have beoooM 
aofEoieatlj natured; if too late, the vigor i^ growth £■ 




the atook will have loo maeh sabaided, and adbedon 
will not take jdaoe. The best rule, applicable to all 
caaea, is to insert tbe buds just as tht Itrninal iviU of 
i\t tlotk eontmatct forming. Adheaion at thia period 
takes place perfectly, and tbe inaerted bods are usually 
at that tine well hardened. Adopting thia rule, we 
bava been quite anccesaful at all the variona perioda 
from the middle of aommer (o (he first of aatamn. 

Whan Ihe acinn* are not well ripened, auoceia in 
greatly dependant on cutting out with the buds a large 
portion of the wood — say at leaat one-third of it* dia> 
meter, or nearly one-half. This prevents the drying of 
the bad till oomplele adhesion lakes place. 

The above flgorcs veiy distinctly represent the 
BDCceasive stages of budding, and may benoe be uaerul 
to those not acquainted with this easy mode of propa- 
gating fruits, which is not eo extensively known aa 
graining . 

■•Kmer PrBuIng Uanlr Grapes. 

There are two leading prineiplea to be adopted in the 
anmmer pruning of the grapevine: — 1. fruit obiiboI 
grow and ripen without tbe leavea. 2. Shoola and 
leavea oannol beoome folly developed in growth, if ao 
thick aa to Ibrm a denaa maaa. 

The lummer pruning of haidy grapea uaaally oon- 
bIm* in cutting or |rinohifcg off every *hoot, when the 
grapes are alraut the siae of pe*i, about three j<nnt* 
above the upper bunch. The objeat ii "to prevent tbo 
vigor of the vine all operating in the formation of leavea 
and wood, and to throw it into tbe frait;" aa well aa to 
expose the banchea to tbe action of the aun. Now, the 
growth and ripening of frnit ia wholly dependant on the 
leavea; and the greater tbeamoant oT leave*, provided 
they are not crowded, and are fully exposed to the 
light of the aUD, the more perfect will be Ihe fruit. For 
this reason, it is better to reduce the number of shoota, 
either by leaving but few bods at tbe winter pruning, or 
by removing entirely, all superabundant shoots aa aariy 
in the aeaaon aa praatioabl*; and to omit ttaffmg or 
ahortening the *hoota till the fruit ia nearly of full aiM, 
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A very oiToneoD« (ipinian preruU that the ripening 
of tha fruit ib haitened by its full exposure to the sue, 
indepeniJeiitif of oiher oautee. Experience hsi (imply 
deiooiiitraled thftt ■ fully developed and abundi 
age, ilieir well exposed to the light and air, 
■ole iafluence in the wiccesBful growth and malurily of 
the fruit. Any cullivator may contince himiiclf of tt.ia 
fact, by wholly defulialirg a brajn-h of Buy fruit tree, 
before the crop lipeni, and by taking off a large por- 
tion of the leaves an another, and compare ihe result! 
with a Iree in full and healtby fuiiugc, the quantity of 
(ruii being the same in all vB!>es. 

Grafted ttnd Bndilcil Yonng Tree*. 

Toong fruit trees, which were biiJded the last « 
mer, and headed down Ihe repent spring, or which r 
have been grafted this year, should he occiuianally e 
mined, and all suckers or side ^ools from the stock 
rubbed or out off, which would otherwise interfere with 
the growth of the graft or shoot. 

Many varieties of fruit trees, and 
more especially those which ap- 
proach a horisonial or oblique growth 
of their side-sliools, will form crook- 
•d trees, ^f the buds are sutfcred 1o 
take their own course from the 
stock. This mav be prevented, and 

the point of union, by tying them up 
closely to the sto<.-k, a few inches of 
which should be left fiir this purpose, 
while the shouts nre vet young and 
flexible. When, in a' month or two, 
they have become siiff, this portion 
of the slock is pared neatly off, and 
the wound soon heals, and well -sha- 
ped trees are thus obtained- With 
such erect growing varieties as the 
Earlv Strawberry eppte, Madeleine 
pear] and Black Tartarian cherry. 



Ibisi 



Hill addi 



I, altho' 
beauty; but with 
lading sorts, as Koxbury ^: 
id Full Pippin, or Elton 




Increawd culture of Piae Fnlt. 

The rapidity of increase in the planting and culliv*- 
iing of fine kinds of fruit, within the past five years, 
cannot but alford graliticaiion to every well-wisher of his 
oouDlry. It is only to be regretted that so many fine 
farm* slill remain but soanlily supplied with the best va- 
rieties, and that the majority of the moil delicious sorts, 
arabnt partially knonn. E. C. Frost, of Chemung Co., 
N. Y., furnishes in the Otneth Furmtr, (he following 
singular instances of a lack of intelligenoe in this res- 
pect, which, happily, are fast passing away to Ihe things 

setting trees, some 
ee was labelled, who 
) many kinds of ap- 



"loi 
Bfteen 



B had a hand assii 



mg I 



remarked, 
pies; then 

heard persons while eating an apple say, ' what a fine 
apple this is, how mraly and good.' Once a person 
bought two lots of Ireea, from different vendors, and 
remarked to one of them, ' I like the other man's trees 
much the best, because they had so few roots. 1 could 
get them into a much smaller hole, and set them out 
quicker than yours.' " ! M 



Those who wish to increase their stock of grapa 
vines, should not neglect Ihe proper season for layeriug. 
This Is a very simple and very certain way to obtaw 
new plants. Firal 
make the soil eleaa 
and meUow roaBit 
the main vine, thea 
bend (ha prcaeat 
year's sboou dowB 

tioos made for tW 
purpoie, and ooTtr 
Ibe middle portieo 
vith soil four or Stb 
inches deep. Tbaj 
Ol-UTXUM atatM. will have beeona 

well rooted by autumn, and may then be separated and 
set out aa new plants. Eaeli layer, being cot in two at 
the middle, will make two new Tiaea. The an- 
nexed figure exhibits distinctly, the mode of mmkinf 



ha Peach Ciop> 



Tbe remark was made in this paper, edtrly (he pres- 
ent spring, that most of the peach crop in Westera 
New- York, had beeo destroyed by the cold of winter. 
This remark, founded on an examination of the limit 
buds in diBerent localities, njne-ienthi of which, on as 
average, were destroyed, has been mitUDderatood by 
the editor of the Qtntm Farattr. It vai not intend- 
ed to give the inipretiion that there Itad been a total 
destruction in any one region; and it might have been 
added that tbe uninjured remaining portion, would, in 
all favorable localities, (in one of which P. Babkt re- 
sides,) be sufficient to furnish a good, though not na- 
merous crop of peaohes, which would doubtless be of 
much better quality for the thinning it had thni recei- 
ved { and which a casual observer would not have 
noticed when tbe trees were in full flower. 



utiutr or 

We are gratified to perceive the increase of puhlia 
opinion against the worse than idle practice of shooting 
birds "foTtfort." Yet we think the advocate* fcw 
the birds do not nsuidly go far enough. Their plea i« 
extended to the robin, the oriole, the thrush, and tba 
numerous classes of sparrows, burnings and warhlera, 
which far overbalance (he slight injury they may com- 
mit, by the iunuDierable insects destroyed by them. But 
we are eorry to see the king-bird, blaok-bird, crow, awl 
the owls and hawks, placed without the boundary of 
mercy. Tbe king-bird, if be eau bees, destroya vast 
numbers of gad-flies J the blaok-bird and crow are equallj 
useful in another direction, while every farmer may, \rj 
timple preventives, save his corn from their depreda- 
tions. The snakes and mice devoured by Ihe owls and 
hawks, are inconiparbly greater than the few chickens 
they may chance to light upon. If beauty is any pro 
- '>n, what individual among the whole feathered 

possesses the soft and beautiful plumage of tha 

owl, or the symmetry and noble bearing of ihe hawk 1 
It is time then, that prejudice had given way tojnstica 
and humanity. 

We know of bo', one exception among the birds. 
lis is the e/urry or etdar bird. We have found it im- 
possible lo save onr cherries, so long as it ib permitted 
isit OUT orchard undisturbed. Cedar birds, nnlika 
>l others, do net merely devour a certain portion of 
-_- crop and leave the rest. They devour, pollute and 
mutilate, till nothing valuable is left. Last year wa 
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lost in a few hours, a fine crop of early pears by their 
depredations ; and a neighbor, nearly his entire supply 
of superb cherries, consisting by estimate, of twenty 
bushels. Various remedies have been tried. Flags or 
strips of muslin, hung in the tree, will repel some 
birds for a time, but cedar birds are not of the number. 
Covering with nets is costly, and unless the covering is 
strong, the birds will break through. The suspension 
of fragments of looking glass, so strongly and repeat- 
edly recommended by horticultural journals, we have 
ibund about as efficient as to try to frighten a locomo- 
tive with an umbrella; or as the scare-crow, covered 
with old clothes, the birds building a nest in one of the 
pockets. The only remedy is shooting, which if stea- 
dily pursued for a few days, will drive away entirely the 
whole flock of cedar birds. If any of our readers have 
discovered a better remedy, it would prove of great va- 
lue to the public if made known. 



Time lor Traa^lanttag Evergreens* 

The following observations on this subject, we copy 
from the PrairU Farmer ; and after various experi- 
ments which we have witnessed, upon thousands of 
transplanted evergreens, we have arrived, on nearly 
evAiy point, at the same conclusion. It is true, the 
object of the writer has not been to give every es- 
sential requisite to success, such as keeping the roots 
wet from the very moment they are taken up, till they 
are plunged in mud and replanted ; or still better, cut- 
ting a large cake of earth with the spade, to be remo- 
Ted with the roots; but as far as the remarks go, they 
are undoubtedly founded on correct practice:— 

'' As to the best time for transplanting evergreens, 
there has been much said first and last ; nor do we think 
the public mind clear on the subject as yet. We do not 
pretend to understand as well which is, as which is not, 
the best time. A class of writers have uniformly di- 
rected to move them in early summer, when they were 
in full growth ; affirming that then the tree will best 
overcome the debility caused by a removal. We htfve 
learned this much, that such a time is probably the 
worst that could be selected. It is certainly very far 
from being the best. Evergreens removed at that sea- 
son, wtU exhibit the wilting of the tender shoots, even 
on a wet cloudy day, nor ^1 a ball of earth removed 
with the roots, serve to mitigate the difficulty. Such 
trees can only be saved by the most unremitting care 
and labor. 

'' We are of opinion at this time, that evergreens 
are no exception to the rules which regulate the remo- 
val of decidttoos trees— and that the bMt time to move 
them, will be found to be that in which other trees sire 
moved. Transplanting may, perhaps, be continued la- 
ter than with others, because they do not begin their 
growth quite as early. But as soon as the new shoots 
begin to appear ,*it is time to stop work among them. 

" Another standing error regarding evergreens is, 
that they most not be pruned on removal. All the rea- 
son we have ever heard given, is, they exude gum. If 
any body should ask — ^ What if they do exude gum V 
we should only be aUe to give the answer made by the 
Speaker of the' Legislature of Hull. The said Speaker 
bad found his fellow legislators disposed to be unruly. 
His only mode of quelling the disturbers was to threa- 
ten * to name them.' This was, for many a year, suf- 
floiently potent. Finally, a member ventured to ask 
the Speaker what would be the effect if he did ' name 
one V ' Heaven only knows,' said his dignity, 'I don't.' 

" We do not suppose evergreens any exception to 
other trees In regard to the practice to be followed with 
them, either as to the time of removal, or as to the fact 
of trimming. The mode of cutting should be some- 
what different from that praotioed with decidnoos trees. 



They do not push out shoots so easily from the trunk; 
and it would not be safe to cut them as close. The best 
mode of trimming, would be that of shortening the 
branches; cutting off half or two- thirds their length, as 
should be preferred. This is also the best mode of 
trimming small deciduous trees; but in removing larger 
ones, such as are taken from the forest for shsde, it is 
necessary to practice cutting much more severely ; un- 
less they are taken from open ground, and dug up with 
extra care, so as to save as many roots as possible. If 
carelessly dug, such trees should be shortened from the 
top one-third or more, and all the side-limbs entirely 
removed, leaving them like bean poles. 

" This mode of treatment would probably be impro- 
per for evergreens, though we have never made any 
experiments with a view of ascertaining how much out- 
ting they would bear. 

" In removing evergreens, or any other forest tree. It 
should be remembered that those which grow in open 
grounds, or near them— exposed to sun and air, will be 
much the best— supplied as these are with many more 
small roots than those grown in the shade of others.'' 

Clean Cnltnre* 



W. S. Wait, of Illinois, remari^s in the PrairU 
Farmer J " relative to clean culture for apple trees, I 
am entirely satisfied, and can assure every man who 
owns a tree, that cultivatioa will not only double kU 
crop, but add at least one hundred per cent in value Is 
ike quality of hie fruit.** 

Aecniaey nmong Nnrserymen* 

F. K. Phoenix, an intelligent and accurate oultira- 
tor, residing at Delavan, Wisconsin, gives the follow- 
ing just remarks: — " Let me tell nurserymen that if 
they would live and flourish in this age, thxt must bx 
correct. <« The fog that has been so long and so thick 
about their business, and that shielded them in the per- 
petration of many of their errors, is fast being dissipa- 
ted. The time is coming, and indeed now is, when a 
good reputation in their business will be worth more 
than anything else. Not a reputation for inttgrity of 
purpoee alone, but for that perfect knowledge and pre- 
caution and care throughout ^ that make mistakes ahnost 
impossible, from the getting of the sorts, down through 
all the changes and manipulations, to the last one of 
labelling and selling the trees." 

Orehnrd of EU Pkinney^ Esq* 

I have been highly gratified with the ** Sketches" of 
the Lexington (Mass.) farm. But will you allow me 
to gratify my inquisitiveness, by asking the writer of 
these valuable sketches, one or two questions. 

What are those ** one or two varieties of sweet ap- 
ples, which are worth all the rest ?" 

I think it is stated that the land around the trees is 
kept under constant cultivation. In this case, is it not 
necessary to place something around the trees to pro- 
tect them from injury during the plowing, harrowingi 
Sec.? If so. what kind of fixtures are found most effi- 
cient and economical f 8. W. 

Tke Scarlet-Flowering Cnnrant* 

The following faot, stated in a letter from David 
Thomas, will doubtless be interesting to all those who 
have cultivated this beautiful shrub, but from its tender 
charaeter, have been oompelled to give it winter pro- 
teotion:— 

*^ Ribee Banguineum has proved entirely hardy in the 
south (shady) border, though it has always been tender 
where the rays of the sun could strike it when frosen. 
This b a fact worth knowing ; and I can ascribe it to no 
other eanse." 
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It hu been well remirked that, though a pi 
mt; convej ten laTorable an Idea of a Jersctivc an 
jci il it impouiblc lo portray all the exeelleocies of a 
giMHl oDS. MakioK dae allou-aaMi Tor Ihs latter diffi- 
cnllj, the aboTe Sgore may ba oniidered l oorrecl 
likcDCH ot the horie rrom whirh il was taken. 

" Morgan HuQtec " it s'x jean old; wai bred, u 
wo are inbrmcd, by Mr. Eihell, of Springfidd, Vt. ; 
wu gol bv GiSbrJ Morgan, dam by the lame ho 
He wiu to\d by F. A. Wiia, of Walpole, N. H 
May laM, to MefBrs. AcRlet k Gilbebt, oI Eatt 
loilloi, MadiwD county, N. Y., anii Hand* (be preKul 
■ca^n, at the slabJe or 3. A. GiLsaiT, in that tnwn 
He il a oapital tpecimen of the Morgan family of hor 
*M. In bia general form, be poueases in a rentorkaUi 
degree, what Youatt lays down ai the most Important 
reqaistte in a itallioo — coaipartntii — " aa much good- 



I posiible, 



lilllc 
and bril. 



njace." His head 
hanl; hit cheat capacious, barrel 
broad, back ahorl, qo&rteri Inng and mnHalar, flank; 
deep and Tnll, limba abort .jointed, Bat and sinewy. In 
temper and apirit, he exbiUti the intelligence and doci- 
lity, wbicb chnracteHse most ot hia ni-ar relative!. Like 
the high-melt led Arnbian, he uniles the playfolDeas and 
good fanmor of a pel lamb, with Ihe uourage and pow- 
er of the war.horse, — whoae ' neck iii clothed with 
ihander,' — ' who rejoicelh in his Strength,' and 'mock. 
etfa al fear.' 

The hiaiory of the Morgan ttock of horaei hu been 
fally giren in previoua pagea of Tki Cultivmior. Some 
people, however, who have nol fully inveatignled the 
matter, eneni to entertain the idea, that lb« originated 
with a croai of the French or CanwliBa liert*- We 
have neTer aeen the leaat evidence that the eriginal, or 
U be ie called, Ihe Juaiin Morgan bone, poiaeaaed a>y 
of tbia blood ; and of the Tour sialliont which were kept 
of hi* get, we beIie»o the Bulreeb or C^ialaen Morgan, 

la Ihe only one that mherimd any Fninoh blood tbroogb 



the dam. 

• For pcdIgrH of Gifford Mnr| 



^vilt. for IMS, I » 



H«ator. 

We notice TBriou Bdvertisenicnis and catsofhoraea, 
SI "Morgans," in the papen of different pnTli of tba 
eoantry A compariaon of Ibose descriptions and tboir 
originals, with the cat at the head of ihia arlirle, may 
■erve m smne degree, to show whether the •oimaJa 
Irnly represent the slock whose name they bear, oi an 
only counlerfeilt. 

P«Bt«nia of the Hone. 

The follawing sensible remarks oo tba Ibm of A* 
pssterns, are eopied from Yooatt's work "r*« Sbna.' 

" In proportion to Ihe obllqaity or slanting cd" lbs pas. 
lern, will be the stress on the tellorb-joinl, aad, tbei«> 
fore, (he liability of thai joiit to injary and alrain ; aa4 
a^so (be liability to • sprain of the back siaews,' fivB 
ind playofthefleiorlendom;) 



ikewiie to injur 



of the pastern-joint a, for the liga. 



is BccompBaied. A lesa ds> 



will be weak in 
long and slanting pastt 
horse, from the apringineai 
tent of s ride by which il ' 
grsa of it is necessary ia 

conlianaooe of exertion wiih ease of pass, and wk», m 
his leaps, requires aliBost a* much spriBginesa a* the 
race-horse; but Cir the wear and tear of the batkotf. 
a BlIII lesa desree of obliquity should be Ibuad. Thar* 
•houlJ be inffioicnt to give plsaaantoeas of going, but 
loi enough to endanger eoBtinonaoe and strength. Ki- 
lerienoe unong horses will alone poial out the moat mi~ 
■antageons direction of the pastern, for lbs porpiae n. 
quired; hut Ihe slighleat observation will prora the ne- 
cessity of cooaiJerBble Tariely in Ihe alntclnrB of tbN 
irt. Let the reader imagine the heafr dray.borae, 
iih his short and tipright paaterna, contending ia iha 
ce; or Che rBce-bocse wiib his long and waak paa- 
rns, endeavoring to dig bia loe into Ihe gtouni to 
Dve some heavy weight. The ooneossioo is little lo 
cart-hone because his moTe meats are stow. Bad tbetw. 
fore the upright and atrong pastern is gives to hiB, 
which he can force into the groand, and oa whiek ba 
throw the whole of his immeaae weight." 
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Sl)t IVmltr^ Sarft. 



The Cannow. 

It >■ probdil* tbat mil oar dmiHwtSe birdi, wers aomt 
time or olber, reclaioiMl rrom ■ wiU Mats. 8qoh ws 
know to ba tba fact in rcgml to Hime or tbem. The 
tu^;, tar iiututoe, wu ■oknownoo tbe Old ConlineM 
till ther tbe diiooTcrj ot AmerioM., wber* it wu (oaad 
oaly u an infambiuat oT the iercsc. Tbe cemikon do- 
meatic goose baa been traoed to the Enropean wild 
gooae, and tbe ooinnioB dock to tbe «ild mallard. 

In reference to tbe d nm ea t iea ti on uf bird*, tbe qaei- 
(ion baa been asked—" Can we tame more ot them T" 
Eleijdaj'a obaarration brini^ mora or leu evidence in 
faTOT or the afflrmatiTa of thii qaeation. The only 
point to be oonudered it, whetber anj birdt that are 



aa thoas otanta, kc,, ThichareeVerjubere aba» 
dant{ by degree* Uey begin to Teed on Tariam leada 
and Itaiti, miiob U the aame way aa doe* the ynong of 
the tarkey, vbicfa bird, in naoy of iti general babiU, 
ibi* spectei appear* to resemble." 

" Tbe creitsd puraisow equals, or rather axaell, tbe 
preceding ■pectet in aiie, and is a Tory graceful and no* 
ble bird ; it u a Dative of Mexico, Ciuiana, and Braxil, 
and in fact appears lo bave an extensiTe raage otn tba 
wanner regions of the AmericBD oonltnenl. It abonndi 
to auch an extent in the n-pods of Guiana, that M. 8on- 
niai ragard* it •■ one.uf tkasuRst •oorMs of supply on 
whioh a traveler peoetraiinr Ihe ran forests of that re- 
gion, with bis gun only, lowbiob ha niut look for tab- 



■Dsceptibte of domeslioalion, will prove uiefalj and 
evea this most be finally determined by experiment, 
thoagh we may be inflaeuoedbyprolMUliliei in making 
tbe attempt. 

Tbe CarasBowa (CrofUti) are iqolnded in tbe gatti- 
naoeoD* order. The fatnily erabraoes several speoiea, 
all of which ere natiTes of Mexico and South America. 
We are informed that in parts of these countries, thej 
bave been long reclaimed, and a writer observes that 
" it is really surprising, considering the eilreme famili- 
arity of tlwir manners, and tbe facility with which they 
pass from a stale of oalnre to the tameaess of domes- 
tie fowls, that they have not yet been introduced into 
tbe pooltryyarda of Europe." It is stated on the an- 
tboritj of Temminok, that tbey were once thoroughly 
aoeiimated in Holland, aid were as proliflc in their do- 
mestic state as any common domestic poultry; but that 
the establishment where tbey were kept, wss broken up 
in the commotions which followed the French Revoin- 
lion. Beveral of the speoies are described as of consi- 
derable siie, of beauliful plomage; and thaii flesh ii 
■aid lo surpaas in whiteness and delicaoy of Savor, the 
common fowl and even tbe pheuant. 

The figures herewith given are those of the crested 
earattOM (fig. 63,) and gattattd curatiaia (fig. G4.) 

" The galeated cnraaeov," saya Martin, " equal* a 
hen turkey in size j it is a native of the forests of Mex- 
ico, where it lives in Isrge flecks, whii^ freqoant the 
branches of the tallest trees. It is said, however, lo 
make ita nest generally on Ihe ground, a circumstanoe 
the mote favorable for its naturalization as a domeatio 
bird- The joung are ledaboatbj the female, following 
bar exactly in the same way as the chickens of Ibe or- 
dinaij fowl, or of tbe pheasant or partridge, following 
tlieir respective molbere, obedient to her eall. At first 
Ibe joBng feed priacipallj on ioaeota nod thi 



Dnsospioions are tbey, tbat when their ranks have been 
thinned by tbe fowling-[dece or riSe, llie rest have re- 
mained quietly perohed npon the trees, as if uncon- 
scious of the havoo committed amongst them. In the 
neighbarhoBd of iababited places, however, where their 
preximity to man, who is tbeir moat active persecutor, 
has laagbt them to fear him, tbey are far more wild, 
oaulions and dislrustliil, and recede deeper into the re- 
oeaeea of tbe wood on tbe approach of the hunter, wbo 
nevertbeleee destreya them in great numbers. Tbey 
hoild large mde aeela on the braaobes of trees, con- 
structing them of twigs and slioka, interlaced with 
stalks of barbaceons plants, and lining Ibem with a bed 
of driad leave* and grasa. AoooTdioii to Aiara, tbe 
female lays eight egge (Sonnini says five or six,) iMar- 
1; as large as tboae of a tarlmr, dm white and tfaitA- 
shelled. 

" In captivity, the created onraiaow is gentle and fa- 
miliar, and according to M. AmesboS''a experience in 
his vivarium, may be domesticated with very little trou- 
ble. The galeated ourasaow is a fine tnrd, but we 
think this species lo be altogether more graceful; its 
beaatiful for ward. curled crest is an elegant ornament, 
it oonsists of velvety feathers, from two to three inches 
length, and is capable of being raised or depressed, 
pleasure. The eyes are surrounded by a naked akin, 
which exteada to the cere. The general plumage ia of 
a deep hlnek, with a alight metallic g1o« of green, the 
abdominal region being of a dull white." 



Ptofils of Panltrjr. 

Ei». C(n,TivAToa— In looking over r»< CultivaUr, 
I saw a number of aoeounta of the profits of keeping 
poultry ; having kept an aecoant mywlf tbe past year, 
I propose to add my experiment to tbe nnmber. H7 
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•aoooant commences oq the first of April, 1848, with 
thirty-three hens and two cocks, and is as follows: 

poultry eiUblishmeut, Dr. 

To 36 rowls, at 37^ cents each, $13 12| 

921 boftheU of corn, 13 93 

Labor fiziof heo-hoiue, 60 

Total expense, excloding labor of feeding,. . . . $37 5S^ 

Cr. 

B7S966e;g«, $31 93 

47 chickens^ 7 67i 

4 fowls osea during the season, 1 16 

31 fowls on hand, at 37} cents each, 11 69$ 

Total reeeipl for the year* ......$51 00 

Deduct expenses, • 97 55} 

Learing a bdaneeof. $94 13} 

On the 20th of May I shut them up in a shed ad* 
joining the barn, letting them oat an hour or two be- 
fore sundown, -each day, the principal object being to 
prevent their destroying a piece of corn near by. Af- 
ter the corn was out of danger, let them out at noon, 
that they might have more time to ramble round the 
farm, and pick up insects, — considering it necessary 
that they sliould have an abundance of animal food of 
some kind to ensure their laying well. The feed was 
all corn, at an average price of a little more than 60 
cents per bushel. Most of the eggs were sold for about 
$1 per hundred. In July, there were some sold for 13 
and 14 cents per dozen, and those sold in September 
and after, averaged about 14 cents. The chickens did 
unusually well, — not having lost more than half a doz- 
en during the seaiK>n ; they were sold during the months 
of July and August, at from 30 to 33 cents per pair. 
Jamss H. Ball. Nattau, May 14, 1849. 



^i}t titttnmtQ Wtpaxtmtnt 



Cure forHeares. 



Mr. Philo Adams, of Huron, Ohio, sends us the fol- 
lowing recipe for heaves in horses, which he says he 
has tried with the best efieot: 

In the first place, keep your horse on wet or chopped 
feed until the medicine takes efi*eot, which from the 
time it was given will not be over two weeks, at the 
longest. Take one and a-balf gills of angle or fish 
worms; wash them clean; drain the water from them, 
and put them- in some vessel that can be covered tight. 
Put on the worms spirits of turpentine enough to kill 
them. Let them stand twenty-four hours ; then put 
them in a bag, and tie them on the bits. Keep them in 
the horse's mouth, except when you want him to eat, 
till the contents of the bag have been swallowed. If 
the horse is not cured, or nearly so, in eight or ten 
days, give him another similar dose, which I think will 
efieot an entire ciure. 



Importanl to Dairymen* 

Eds. Cultivator — The experience of many a dai- 
rymen has taught him the necessity of a remedy for that 
obstinate disease, usually denominated ** Horn-ail " — 
the symptoms and remedy of the disease are as fol- 
lows: 

Symptoms. — Cold horns, sudden falling ofi* in quanti- 
ty of milk; general appearance drooping ; doll eyes, &o. 
Remedy,-— 6 spoonsfull soot, 

1 '' black pepper, ground. 

1 " ginger, 

1 " salt, 

3 eggs. 
h\\ well stirred together; add sufficient meal to make 
it convenient to handle in balls ; draw out the tongue 
with one hand, and pass down one ball as (ar as prao* 



ticable — ^let go the tongue, and hold up the nose till it 
is swallowed. In like manner give the rest. 

The above dose repeat three or fi»ur morningS; and it 
will efiect a cure. 

The horns should have nothing done to them. 

Should the above appear to the editors, of any avail 
to their numerous readers, they are at liberty to publish. 
It has saved me many valuable cows. M. S. Baiuet. 
Bouekvilie, JUaditon^ Cottaty y 1849. 

P. S. Cows hard to milk, may be rendered easy by 
squeezing the teat full of milk, and passing up a pen- 
knife blade three-fourths of an inch. 



Nenrotomy* 



A question has arisen how far a horse that has under* 
gone the operation of the division of the nerve of tha 
leg, and has recovered from the lameness with which 
he was before affected, and stands his work well, may 
be considered sound. In our opinion, there cannot be a 
doubt about the matter. Does the operation of neuro- 
tomy render a horse as capable of work ea he was be- 
fore he became affected with the disease on account of 
which, and to relieve him from the torture of which, the 
nerve was divided ? Is the operation of neurotomy so 
invariably followed by capability, and continued capa- 
bility of ordinary and even extraordinary work, that 
they may readily be considered as cause and eflfect t 
The most strenuous defenders of the nerve operation 
cannot affirm this. They can only say that they par- 
tially succeed in almost every fair case,— that they per- 
fectly succeed in the majority of cases; but they cannot 
deny that the horse will batter and bruise that foot, 
when he has lost sensation in it, which should h|ive been 
tenderly used; that even the hoof will sometimes be 
lost, after operations performed with the greatest judg- 
ment ; that the lameness will sometimes return after 
the animal has gone sound, one, two or three years; 
and that, after all, there is a little unpleasantness in the 
action of the horse, from the peculiar manner in which 
the foot meets the ground when its fei^ling is destroyed ; 
and that the horse is more liable to accidents, for he 
will travel on without warning his rider of the evil, af- 
ter a piece of glass has penetrated his foot, or a stone 
has insinuated itself between the sole and the shoe ; and 
thus irreparable mischief will be done, before the cause 
of it can possibly be detected. A horse on whom this 
operation has been performed may be improved — may 
cease to be lame, may go well for many years; but 
there is no certainty of his continuing to do so, and he 
is unsound. — Touatt, 



Warts* 



These are tumors of variable size, arising first firom 
the cuticle, and afterwards connected with the true 
skin by means of the vessels which supply the growth 
of the tumors. They are found sometimes on the eve- 
lids, on various parts of the skin, and on the prepuce. 
They must be removed by an operation. If the root 
be very small, it may be snipped asunder with a pair 
of scissors, close to the skin, and the root touched with 
the lunar caustic. If the pedicle or stem be somewhat 
larger, a ligature of waxed silk may be passed firmly 
round it, and tightened every day. The source of nu- 
triment being thus cut off*, the tumor will, in a few 
days, die and drop off*. If they are large or in conside- 
rable clusters, it will be necessary to cast the horse, to 
cut them off* close to the skin, and sear the root with a 
red-hot iron. Unless these precautions are used, the 
warts will speedily sprout again. — Touatt. 

Hoe cabbages while the dew is on, and make haj 
while the tun shinea. 
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€t(e laxmct'e iDTote-Book. 

CooBs* Palent Drillins MacUae. 

Thu michine ii in muij reipecti diSereat from anj 
before luod Tor ibe Mine parpoM. The iuTentor clum* 
ill nperiority on scoonat of iu limplicity, eheapnen, 
dursbiliti^, porlableaeii, uid in oapabilitjr of vorking 



a line of drilli hj the power of ooa man — the machine 
admitting an; number at drilt-ihafti. and permitting 
tlie action of the drIJU wilhin aix iiii-he> of each other. 
Built OD a Ivge icale, it maj be readilr driTen bjr horte, 
■team or water power. The original object of Mr. 
Cooni, in the invention of thi* machine, wag the advan- 
tege of ita Kse In the emclton of his patent fence, no- 
ticed in oor lait. A machine of proper tize to drill Ibe 
holet Died in thii kind of fence, will coic thirty to fortj 
doltan, and will, ic iiilaled.do cfae work of foor hands, 
aod in a more accurate manner Ibaa it oan be done b; 
baud labor, 

Anj farther information in regard to thii machine, 
ma^r be had bj addreaaiog M. P. Coons, Lanaingborgh . 

Potaioea **. Com. 

Em. CinTi'TATom — I noiicoJ, in penuing the Maj 
Bomber of year periodical, a pieoe entitled " Potatoea 
•xhaoit the loil," with which 1 cannot agree. Id faal, 
my experience doea not coincide with that of the article 
mentioned. Five yeari eno [ planted a piece of groand 
with corn and polatoesj manured the whole at the 
came lime, and diatributed it as equally aa poaaible. 
The next year, aovred it with oals, and aa I wai in the 
field one day, I looked at them to aae bow they were 



growiag, and noticed quite a diOerence in them. The 
oala, where I bod taken off (he potatoea the year pre> 
Tioaa, were at leaat one-third larger than where I had 
takes off the eom. The next year I mewed the pieca, 
and there waa quite aa much difference aa with the oata, 
and it ia plainly to be aeen to ihia day. Since that time 
I ha*e taken notice, and have foDnd the effect tu be li- 
milar. 'Now bow can this difference be acconnled for, 
if corn ii not a gresier exhauiter of the soil than po> 

If what our friend ataied be true, (which I doaht 
not,) it moat be that theae crops operate rer; differ- 
ently on diSereat soils. 

I wish some of your namerous correspondents wlio 
have made obaervations, would give as the result of 
their experienee in this pariicDlar. A. K. HartfoTd, 

Mat >8) 1849. 

The FBrmer*a Tocalion. 

Evt. CtTLTTTATOB — Tfaosc that obtain an ' honeat 
liTing' by wfaaterer means employed, are entitled to re- 
spect. All trades, cccupaliona and profe^ions, have 
their sdTocates and followers, and it i> no part of our 
bmiDess to inatitnie invidions eompariaons as to whjoh 
ia the most respectable. As farmers, we have no rea- 
son to be aahamed or to think lightly of our Tocation. 
Though WB may be obliged to oblnin oar living by the 
'sweat of oor brow,' it need nut lessen onr indepen- 
dence or enjoyment. We are not obliged to bow to 
kuga or despou for our daily bread ; nor wait the ea- 
pricioas will of another, to receive the reward of onr 

Not many years ago, there seemed to be a disposition 

nong farmers' boys to leave the farm and engage ia 
mechanical, mercantile and profeuional pursuits. Theik 
Gtrming was not looked upon in the same light that it 
ia now, being considered an employment that needed 
little knowledge; one, which those the most ignorant, 

those of the feeblest inlellecl might pnrsue advanta- 
geously. Binoe then, " a great change has been going 
on in the pablio mind" in regard to it. It is becoming 
better understood and appreciated. Agricultaral jour- 
nals have called allention to the importance of agricul- 
tural jmrsaits, and political, seienliflo and even literary 
periodicals have lent their aid to advance the interests 
of -the farmer. Now, men holding the most exalted 
poaitiona, in government, in theology, in science, or in 
literature, may engage In agricultural oocupalions, 
without compromising in the least, their dignity or re*. 
pcctabjliiy. 

To engage in fanning anderatandingly and success- 
fully, reqnirea mechanical akill, intellectual action, and 
scientific knowledge. 

Mechanical knowledge impliee the useof tools. This 

aa imponant branoh of huabandry, for it requires at 
inch skill to goide a plow or swing a scythe rightly, 
> it does to use a plane or trowel. This knowledge in 
inners is not intnitive; it must be learned, farming 

practical busiDess, and practice In the use of loola h 
the only way to become skillful in using them. In this 
respect, farming is a trade, and requires mechanical 
skill. 

Farming reqnirea iotelleotnal eflbrt. In the manage- 
ment of a farm, there most be thought and calculation. 
Even if a peiaon works alone, be must think. He 
shotrid study to know the best means adapted to the 

' 'a view. It may seem essy enough to know the pro- 
ime to sow, plant, or harvest, but to do these 
things in the best time and way, is difficult. And so of 
sll the work of a farm. There ia a groat diflbrenee be- 
tween going to work anderatandingly, and at hap-haa- 
ard, thinking nothing of the circumstances. True it is 
that like causes aotiiu under like circumstance), pro- 
dace like eleeta) b«t Mre, clronnstanoM differ somaeh 
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beiweea cause and efieoti in each separate iawtanee, 
that they must be aeanned oloselj ia oeder to obtain 
evea an approximate kaowledge of the resul^t. A law- 
yer moat iearn fall/, the case of his client, and a phy- 
sician most examine closely his patient, to know how to 
act, so a farmer should study his business to koow how 
to direct his labors. 

A farmer should be well informed. Not only ac- 
quainted with the Tarious modes of cultivation ia bis 
own vicinity, but as much as possible, M'ith that of the 
diflereat parts of his own country, and of all other 
countries. To do this, need not co$t a great deal in 
this age of cheap reading. The multiplicity of- publi- 
cations and periodicals adapted to his wants, so cheap 
withal^ renders him without excuse, if he is net eon- 
stantly adding to his stock of information. In the 
' good time coming,' it will undoubtedly be necessary 
that the farmer not only be well informed, but eduea- 
ted. 

It is also important that the farmer should have some 
knowledge of chemical science. He has to do with 
nature, and in her operations, from the reviving of ve- 
getable life in spring, to the ripening of the last fruits 
of autumn, chemical changes are constantly taking 
place. The elements of the soil enter into new com- 
binations in all that grows out of the earth. These 
elements and their combination^ should be understood. 
If a soil is fertile or sterile, it should be known why it 
is so. If a crop fails, it sboald be known what ingre- 
dients of soil were necessary to perfect it. The *whys 
and wherefores' of all this are generally guessed at ; if 
t^'e guess right, well and good; if wrong, we must 
make the best of it. How much better is it to knev, 
than to have unsatisfactory opinions of the relation be- 
tween cause and effect in the processes by which Na- 
ture accomplishes her purposes. Farming is a science, 
and a theoretical knowledge of chemistry is of great 
advantage in conducting its operations successfully. 

' All honor to the toiling hand,' but more especially 
to him who discovers means to advance agricultural in- 
terests, or to increase agricultural knowledge. W. L. 
Gatov. Ka$t Weare, N. B., May, 1849. 

Prlving Swine. 

Eds. CuLTivATom— An article in the February No. 
sf The CuUivmtor, on "rtmaving §wine," suggested 
the propriety of sending to you for puUication, my me* 
thod of removing swine, Qu/ooi. 

Swine are, proverbially, a most ontractabie and con- 
trary animal ; and are not a little akin to some bipeds 
of the human species in this respect, whom we mast 
attempt to drive ia aa opposite direction, in order to 
get them where we would have them. 

When I wish to drive a hog— if I wish to do it sast- 
'y, txpeditiouMiyy and with the grtatut M/ely-— (for I 
have often seen hogs dogged and beaten, in a most un- 
merciful and oroe! manner, and all to no purpose)— no 
matter how large they are, I tie a small rope around 
one of their hind legs, while they are eating, at their 
trough; and then let them jump: in a few moments 
they will be as manageable as an ox with a ring in his 
nose, and may be driven where we will. With a rope 
around his leg, a hog may b» driven much sooner aad 
with less effort, than a score of men, boys and dogs 
conld drive him with all their whips and ehibs. Sows 
with pig may be removed in this way, where the dis- 
tance is short ; and thereby avoid all danger of injuring 
them in a contrary chase, of which there would be 
much danger, if they were not disposed to be driven 
quietly. 

This mode of operating would, without doubt, prove 
quite as efficient in driving any other animal, that was 
not accustomed to be led. Let it be tested. 8. Es- 
nr'Pt ToDO. JMt Mid^Bf Ton^im Cq,, 1849« 



A Ciatf¥«t«r and ««Tlle CiiUvat«r«»» 



Eds. Cultivator — A cultivator for the soil, is 
with universal benefit. Some soils, however, will re- 
ceive more benefit from its frequent use than others. 
Light soils lose nearly as much, when used toa fra- 
quently, in the escape of gases, as they gain from atif- 
ring the ground, killing the weeds, &a. This loas 
might be avoided, by the addition of a small roller im- 
mediately behind the cultivator, and attached to it, to 
slightly press the surface, wliich will prevent any in- 
crease of evaporation — a source of more loss, partico- 
larly in light soils, than leaching. 

" The Cultivator" for the mind, may be used with 
equal success. Should it cause, in some minds, a ten- 
dency towards a superabundance of theory, let the soil 
be rolled or pressed by a little bediiy labor. Experi- 
ence will tighten up the surface, and prevent any loas 
except by leaching^ which n^ver can be increased by 
'' The Cultivator." Stirring the soil ia probably the 
principal benefit derived from the use of a cultivator; 
therefore, everything in the way of its frequent use 
should be removed if possible, that it may be applied 
oflener than the killing of weeds might require. 

All may observe, who will try the experiaaent, the 
difference in a field of corn, where a cultivator has beea 
through one part four times, and another twice; hat 
the difference is frequently attributed to some other 
cause, or accidental combination of eauses; it being 
difficult to comprehend how the mere stirring the soil 
between the hills could change the colour and growth 
of the crop to such an extent. When we consider the 
attraction existing between the roots of plants and 
their nourishment, through the medium of ionoraerable 
spongioles, whose office is to search after, select and 
suck up such materials as are fitted for their use, we 
shall see that the loosening of the aoi' fiacilitatas their 
approach to particles of nourishment that would other- 
wise be unattainable, while the motion of the soil ad- 
mits more freely the approach of the attracted parti- 
cles. This may be illustrated by mixing fine steel 
filings with sand, spread upon a table, with a magnet 
in the midst, and stirring the mixture in any way, or 
jarring the table by striking on it, the steel filings will 
be seen to approach the magnet every time their re- 
pose is disturbed, while all other particles in the mix- 
ture will be as liable to recede as approach. 

There is something striking in the comparison be- 
tween a cultivator for the soil, and " The Cultirator^ 
for the mind; but there is a difference: while the one 
kills the weeds, and puts ia motion the soil, thereby 
facilitatiug the approach of the roots and their non- 
rishmeot, the other not only fills the place of idle 
speculations, puts the mind in motion, aad while it 
facilitates the approach of nourishment from other sour- 
ces, actually furnishes some of the most es&ential in* 
gredients for the strongest growth. 

As tbe earth may be cultivated more sueeessfolly by the 
appliuation of a properly cultivated mind, so the mind may 
be fertilized by contemplating the causes and effects of 
a well cultivated soil. <' To him that hath, shall be 
given," is written by divine inspiration, and copied by 
Nature into every well cultivated field, as God's truth. 
The soil that sends forth the moat luxurious growth is 
assisted most with nourishment afforded by the atmos- 
phere. That every plant depends more or less upon 
the atmosphere for sustenance, is universally admitted. 
That nnost plants draw a large share of their support 
from it, i» also evident, from the result of numerous 
experiments. As the greater growth of root extracts 
more from the soil, so the more luxuriant the leaf, the 
greater the capacity to draw firom tbe atmosphere. 
When you add fertility to the soil, by manuring and by 
jqdioioiis oultivatioui so as to increase the growth of 
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yow erop, you plaoe ywineir in tbe Mtaation of him 
that hath, whereby yoa wtU receive, not only the ad- 
vantages of a more retentiTe soil, but the fertilising 
qaalities in the atmosphere, which perhaps have floated 
Wer maay barren and badly cultivated fields, where 
the orops had not the sarface of leaf or strength of eon- 
acitotion to attract them. Thas, yon uot only receive 
the taerease of your two or five talents, bat that which 
is taken from him that hath not. Such are some of 
the iodaeements held oat to the farmer, " to improve 
the soil and the mind.'' Dsan. Xyen#itol€, Febru- 
mrf, 1§49. 

TransmotatioB* 



The aotioa of the traninmtation of wheat into' ohese, 
is Bot yet qaite extinct^ The editor of the Michigan 
Fmrmtr eaatioas bis rsaders against the atteotpt to 
raise whe^t on wet land, beeaose, he says^ ** %/ ike 
pifrtil sitrvtve, U wUl bt more likeif to ke €lu$9 ikmn 
wkemi," He declares his veadioeBs md ability to main- 
tain his " position,*' that wheat will ehange to ehess, 
by " inooatrevertible faets^' aisd adding a word of la- 
mentation OD the " blindness and inoonscstenoy of poor 
haman natore," he goes on to state that— *^' The men 
who maintain tliat wheat never degenerates into ehess, 
generally andertake to sostain their position by theo- 
retie reasonings, in eppositioB to the most andoabted 
facts before their eyes; and yet these are the very 
nseo, generally spealEing, who rant against book-farm- 
ing, beeanse, they say, it consists in visioaary theories, 
regardless of practical experience "V. The article con- 
dades by reiterating the assertion, that-^' the dootriae 
of traasmotatioa may be triempfaantly sostaiasd." 

The obstaeles to the sncoessfnl coltare of wheat on 
wet gnnmd are soiBoiently namerons, without adding 
the fear of transmotation. The idea, however, is new 
to US, that — ** the men who maintain that wheat never 
degenerates into ehess, are the very men, generally 
speaking, who rant against book-farroiifg" ! But we 
hope oar friend will iavor the pablio, as soon as prac- 
ticable, with his '^ inoontrovertible facts," in proof of 
traasmatation ; for we have never seen any such proof. 
The doctrine has been long asserted, and to its advo- 
cates belongs the duty of mraonstrating its truth. It 
is contended that wheat, under oertaia circumstances, 
is converted into chess; and if it is so, we do not see 
why the fact may not be clearly established. For in- 
stance, take a quantity of earth, suitable for the growth 
of wheat, and subject it to such a degree of beat as 
will be sure to destroy the vitality of any seeds it may 
contain ; put the earth in pots of suitable size, and sow 
a certain number of wheat grains in each; note the 
munber which come up. Subject the plants to the 
process deemed most likely to cause transmutation. 

It is an original law of nature, that the earth shall 
bring '' forth grass and herb, yielding seed after its 
kind," [Gen. i, 12,] and the transmutation of a plant 
into another, of a distinct genus, is so great a devia- 
tion from this law, that nothing short of the most une- 
quivocal and positive evidence can warrant its belief. 

We notice that the Birk$hire Cultwiti hints at a 
" solution of the chess difficulty," on the ground of 
ero$i*impr§gnaiion, A correspondent of that paper 
gives some instances of the intermixture of different 
kinds of beans; and the editor, in commenting on the 
eircumstance, relates similar instances of the mixture 
of different kinds of Indian corn. We see nothing par- 
ticularly striking or unusual in the cases cited ; cer- 
tainly, they fall very far short of touching the point 
under consideration, — ^the mixture of wheat and chess. 
If the '^ scarlet runners" (beans.) had mixed with peas, 
or the Indian corn with wheat, there would have been 
something more analogous to the supposed mixture of 
wheat and chess. But the mixture mentiooedj was 



with plants of similar varieties, belonging to the same 
species. Wheat {Tritievm) and chess {Bromiu} are 
not only different species, but of different genera, — as 
much so as wheat and oats, or wheat and bidian corn. 
When it is proved that these hybridize, vre will admit, 
with our friend of the Culturut, that '* the subject is 
worth examination." 

But hybrids, whether plants or animals, show traits 
of their diverse parentage. Nothing of this kind is ex- 
hibited by chess. We have never seen or heard of any 
special variation in the species (B» ieealintu,) to which 
it is alleged wheat changes; and there is no reason to 
doubt that it has produced " seed after its kind" from 
the beginning. ^_^_____^ 

Ho Preteetf on to Crows* 



Eds. CuLTivATom — ^The New-Tork Fmrwter entf Jfs- 
cAofite, contained an article copied from a Massaeho- 
setts agricultural paper, headed ** Protsctioa to Crows," 
in which the writer asserts that crows are a benefit ia> 
stead of injury, to the farmer; that they. do ommts good 
by destroying worms and insects, than injury in pulling 
up corn; that soaldag corn in tar«water and rolling it 
in plaster, will prevent crows from palling up corn. I 
know by experience, that com thus prepared is not al« 
ways secure from the attacks of crows; true, they will 
not eat much of it; but they will pull a hill here, and a 
hill there, in hopes of finding the pure article, until a 
large portion of the com is pulled up. 

Twine, stretched around the corn field and several 
times across it, is the method generally adopted by the 
farmers in this neighborhood to protect their corn-fields 
from crows, and it rarely if ever fails to be^ effectual. 
But the damage done to our corn-fields, is but a small 
part of the sum total of the injury that we have to suf- 
fer from these rascally depredators. I am their deci« 
deu snemy, and believe them to be the most mischiev- 
ous and 'Jiievish of the feathered race. They destroy 
our eggs, chickens, young turkeys, and sometimes even 
Ten uro v attack young lambs, which they soon kill by 
plucking jut their eye^-4iowever they rarely, in this 
section, kill lambs, except when these animals are enfee- 
bled by cold storms, and lie in fields or woods remote 
from the house. When hens or turkeys have nests a 
little distance from the house or bam, I have known 
them to watch until the hen or turkey left the nest, and 
then seize the egg and away. 

Two years ago, the spring was far advanced, and I 
could not find the nest of an old hen turkey. After 
many fruitless searches, one morning I missed her, and 
after hunting a short time, saw an old crow perched on 
the highest of a group of fruit trees, (about twenty 
rods from the house,) beneath which was the turkey on 
a nest, among the high grass in one corner of the fence. 
Thinks I — '' old crow, you don't get these eggs." I 
went to the house, watched to see the turkey leave the 
nest. At last I saw her coming towards the house, 
and started to get the eggs, when the crow, although 
I was in full sight, and halloed, flew into the nest, 
siezed the newly laid eggy and flew away. The nest 
was empty. To carry eggs, they thrust their bills into 
them. Their destruction of the eggs of birds is great, 
especially of those species which build open nests. In 
western New- York during the last few years, crows 
have increased, while many other species of birds have 
become rare. The American Robin, Ferruginous Thrush 
Cat-Bird, and many others are seldom seen ; while ma- 
ny species, as if to avoid the crows, build their nests 
among the trees and shrubbery near dwellings, both in 
the village and country, where the crows dare not 
come. The birds' eggs and young birds destroyed by 
crows, would, if suffered to live, do vastly more good 
in the destruction of worms and insects, than crows, 
besides enlivening the country with their presence, and 
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cheering it will their songs. The crows have not a 
redeeming quality that renders them entitled to be 
saved. They are almost aniversally obnoxious to the 
agricultural community, and various are the methods 
employed to destroy them. They know enough to 
avoid the msrksman, and are rarely shot. The most 
eflectual way to destroy them, is to steep corn in helle- 
bore or strychnine, and strew it around some dead car- 
cass in the winter season. The carcass should be in 
some field or woods, out of the way of domestic 
fowls or animals. The late severe winter propably de- 
stroyed many crows, since they are less numerous than 
usual this spring. 

The American crow has been supposed to be identi- 
cal with the common carrion crow of Europe, but it is 
now considered by ornithologists to be different, from its 
smaller size, shape of its tongue, gregarious habits and 
voice. It is also much more timid and fearful of man. 
Nuttall says that the European crow is so familiar and 
audacious in some parts of the Levant, that it will fre- 
quent the courts $f houses and like a harpy alight bold- 
ly oa the dishes, as the servants are carrying in the din- 
ner, and carry off the meat, if not driven away by 
blows. 8. B. BucKLCT. Wut Drtsden, Yatts Co,. 
2f. y.. May, 1849. 

Catching Red Sqnirrela* 

Eds. CiTLTTVAToa — There have been in The Culti- 
vator, several modes recommended for the destruction 
of rats and mice — ^those vexatious destroyers of the 
farmers' grain; but nothing has been said, with regard 
to the destruction of rtd squirrel* , which find their 
way into the corn crib, however securely it may be 
guarded against the entrance of rats and mice. Every 
one who is ac*qttainted with these little marauders, 
knows too well how readily he will gnaw a hole through 
the barn roof, or into the granary; and how frequently 
is it the case that they enter the domictl of the farmer 
and plunder the precious fruits, ** which autumn richly 
pours "—chestnuts, hickory nuts, butternuts, &o., which 
had been safely stored for use, during the long and 
pleasant evenings of winter. Where they are so nume- 
rous as they have been in this region the past few sea- 
sons, their destruction is an object, as worthy the at- 
tention of the farmer, as the destruction of any other 
animal, which wastes and destroys the fruits of the 
farmer's industry. One red squirrel, permitted to live 
about a barn, or corn crib, will destroy more grain than 
two rats ; besides the injury they are liable to do to 
the building by gnawing holes in the roof or the ceiling. 
As they are always so quick and shy in committing their 
depredations, and as we cannot always avail ourselves 
of an opportunity of demolishing them with " Mexi- 
can grape/* and as they ape not readily caught in com- 
mon traps, I have practiced a more expeditious and 
funny mode of capturing them — ^which will be sport for 
boys. 

Unlike the black and the gray squirrels, which sel- 
dom or never seek a refuge in a hole in the rails of a 
fence, when pursued, the red squirrel searches out all 
such hiding places in the fences where he is accustom- 
ed to run — as if to seek places of safety and conceal- 
ment, when pursued by the sportsman. Although they 
are bold in approaching places, where the black and the 
gray squirrel dare not make their appearance, still they 
are exceedingly suspicious and shy of anything which 
has the appearance of a trap. Taking advantage of 
their remarkable propensity to run into holes, I lay a 
pump-lopr, or a bark which has rolled together, or any- 
thing which has a hole in it large enough for them to 
enter, upon the fence ; and as the dog or anything else 
chases them along, they will take refuge in this trap. 
Then if I wish to take them alive, I hold a bag over 
one end, and punch them out with a pole. Sfortsmax. 



Prewnratton of Grain* 



The report on the Breadstuffs of the United Sintca, 
made to the Commissioner of Patents, by Lnwia C. 
Bbck, M. J)., contains many facts worthy of special nt> 
lention. The remarks in regard to the preservation of 
grain, exhibit in a striking light, the necessity and ad- 
vantage of adopting some artificial mode oif diying. 
The losses which are sustained from the aooring of 
flour, and the chemical changes in breadstufls, bj inter- 
nal moistore, is estimated at from $3,000,000 to $5,* 
000,000 annually. The practice of shipping grain in 
bulk is considered the cause of much injury. 

The remedy proposed, is the removal of a portion of 
the water naturally contained in floor and grain. But 
the process of drying requires great care. In regard 
to ordinary kiln drying, it is obMrved:— '' The paasage 
of the grain or floor, however rapidly, over highly 
heated surfaces is apt to scorch, and thus give then an 
unpleasant flavor. From the rapid evolntion nf the 
moisture in the form of steam by the heat thus applied, 
unless proper ventilation be also secured, further injury 
will probably result. The steam again condnnsing ti^ 
to water, upon the cooling of the flour, may aoomnn* 
late in particular parts of the mass operated oa, and, 
thus, perhaps, render it at least equally liable to injury 
as it would have been without the employment of tliis 
process." 

The report further observes that '' in those samples 
of wheat flour that have been exposed to a degree of 
heat high enough to expel all the water, the gimea 
is less tough and elastic — a proof that its quality 
has been impaired. It is probable that the proportions 
of dextrine and gluoose may thus also be increased at 
the expense of the starch. Under these circomstanees, 
a subsequent exposure to moisture and a alight eleva- 
tion of temperature, establishes the lactic acid fermen- 
tation, which, I suppose, is the chief cause of the aoar^ 
ing of flour." 

Mr. J. R. Stafford's process of steam-drying, of 
which we have several times spoken, is thus aotiMd: 

''The advantages to be derived from artificial drying, 
are more fully attained by the invention patented hf 
Mr. J. R. Stafford, in 1847, than by any other plan 
with which I am acquainted. It is based upon the pn^ 
cess for drying organic bodies usually adopted in the la- 
boratory. The grain or flour is brought into contact 
with a surface of metal heated by steam, and a dued^ 
gree of ventilation, so important to the completion of 
the drying, is secured. As the heat is not raised above 
that of boiling water, there is no danger of injuring the 
quality, color, or flavor of the substances subjected to its 
action. The heat is, moreover, uniform, and the expense 
is said to be less than that of the mode of drying heretofore 
generally adopted. By Mr. Staffi>rd's apparatus, 16 or 
17 pounds of water are expelled from each barrel of 
flour ; this reduces the proportion of water to four or 
five per cent., an amount too small to be prodncttve of 
injury. Absolute dryness cannot be easily attained ex- 
cept by a long exposure of the flour to the heat, and it 
is not required for its preservation ; a reduction of the 
amount (if water to the small per centage just stated, 
has been found to be amply sufficient to secure this ob- 
ject. I cannot, in my opinion, render a more import- 
ant service to dealers in breadstuffs, than to recommend 
strongly the employment of this or a similar process of 
drying." 

The grain and flour should be packed in dean and 
tight barrels, and kept without unnecessary exposure to 
the air. 

Since the above was put in type, we have received a 
letter from Mr. Stafford, stating that during the past 
year there have been but few shipments to England, of 
meal dried by his process, and none of corn : that Messrs. 
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Allan & WhitUesy, and MeMrs. Cribson, Shotwell ft 
Co., of New- York, have made soma shipmenu of meal; 
and that the parcels have broogbt from one shilling to 
two shillings more per barrel than any other dried 
meal in market. Mr. S. farther states that the rea- 
son why there has not been more meal sant abroacd, b, 
that the home and Canada demand has been so great as 
to take all that has been made by the machines now in 
operation. Mnch of that which has gone to Canada, 
is said to have foand its way to the West Indies and 
South America. Mr. S. savs the price of the meal 
sent to New- York has been from two to three shillings 
per barrel more than the Jersey or Brandy wine me^. 

English Tomeps. 

It has been a Yankee maxim, from the days of the 
Pilgrim fathers, that — " turneps should be sown on the 
25th of Jnly, let the weather be wet or dry." The 
common English flat tornep will usually do well, if 
sown on proper soil, any time from the 20th of July to 
the 10th of August. They may not yield so largely as 
when sown somewhat earlier, but the roots will be 
sweeter, and will keep better. 

The white tumep is not a very nutritive yegetable; 
bat as it may be grown on lands from which a crop 
of hay or grain has been taken, the same season — is a 
good fallow crop, leaving the ground in good condi- 
tion—and is useful in feeding sheep, cows or young 
stock, in the early part of winter, it may be made a 
profitable crop, in many instances. The grass or grain 
stubble may be plowed in, and a dressing of fine ma- 
nure, compost or ashes, spread and harrowed in. The 
seed may be sown with a seed-drill, -r-the quantity va- 
rying from one pound to two pounds per acre. If the 
seed vegetates well, and the young plants are not at- 
tacked by insects, a pound to the acre will give a 
'' good stand*' — the rows being twenty inches apart, — 
but there is more certainty in the use of a greater 
quantity, and to guard against emergencies, it is better 
to use plenty of seed. Afler the plants have got well 
into '' rough leaf/' and are secure from injury by the 
fly, they should be thinned to the distance of six to eight 
inches in the rows; and the ground should be kept 
elean by the harrow, cultivator and hoe. 

Cement fbr Cellars* 



Eds. CvLTivATon— a cellar may be made dry with- 
out draining, by means of good masonry; that is, if 
both materials and workmanship are of the best kinds 
for that purpose. The excavation being made to any 
depth required, and wide enough to allow the walls to 
be faced on both sides, let the foundation be laid with 
at least six inches of concrete, in two layers of three 
inches each; the first left to «e/, so as not to be easily 
disturbed before laying the second. 

The concrete to be made as follows: Take any kind 
of sound durable stone, and break it as is done for 
McAdamised roads; the largest pieces to be no larger 
than a pullet's egg, and the smallest the size of an 
acorn. Take, also, of the best water lime, or cement, 
one part, and of sharp sand, perfectly free from mud 
or loam, three parts, and in a tight mortar box, with- 
out water, incorporate thoroughly the cement and sand, 
until every grain of the sand be separately rolled in 
the cement. Then add water to make it mortar, which 
most be thoroughly tempered, so that if it be kept to 
stand a while, no water shall collect in any depression 
left on the surface of the heap, which is the best test, 
perhaps, of its being sufficiently worked, while at the 
same time it is sufficiently moist to be pliant with the 
trowel. 

The broken stone is now to be mixed with the mor- 
tar, in such qnantity as will leave each piece of stone 



fairly embedded in the mortar, and as mnch stone as 
possible with that provision. It is then with dispatch 
to be laid down in the foundation, as already directed^ 
and of such width as to project a little on each side of 
the thickness of the wall, and, of course, around the 
whole cellar. 

The floor will be of the same material, and is to be 
done in the same way, the whole of each layer to be 
well beaten down and compacted with the back of a 
shovel; and, at last, all to be finished with a thin coat 
of the cement mortar. The floor, however, need not 
be laid until all the other work is complete. On the 
foundation, as described, the walls are to be built, with 
equal care, of stones and mortar, made of one part of 
cement and three of sand. Every crevice must be per- 
fectly filled with mortar, and the stones so completely 
bedded and pointed as that no one piece may touch 
another. 

As Mr. Johnston says about draining, the true way 
to go about this kind of work, is to go at it as though 
it was to *' oost nothing," and there will be satisfaction 
in the end. 

In making- the oonorete, the broken stone should be 
perfectly free from dnst and dirt of every kind; and 
unless it is clean, should be washed. If inland sand is 
quite dean, it is better than lake sand, — ^the latter 
being rounded by the rubbing of the particles against 
each other, caused by the motion of the water. 

There shonld be no quick-lime used; it has a ten- 
dency to slack longer than people think for, and pre- 
vents the cohesion of the cement. 

Frost will not injure it if once fairly set ; but that 
also requires time, and it should be protected by some 
nonconducting substance on the ground, and as high as 
the walls outside, for at least one winter; and the 
work shonld be all completed before the frost comes. 

Very good cement can be had in Bufialo. I do not 
remember the maker's name, but I think the place was 
called Avon ; and I think the merchant was Daw. It 
oost $1.75 per barrel some years ago. W. S. Ellu 
eottville, May 25, 1849. 

Wire Fences* 



Eds. CtTLTivATon — I was much interested with a 
late article in your excellent journal from H. V. L., on 
the subject of Wire fence. There are many who, like 
myself have never seen such a fence, and would like a 
little further information. What is the mode of fasten- 
ing the wires at the end of the fence ? What means 
are used to. tighten the wires, and is there not danger 
of their breaking in winter from the efiects of frost, un- 
less they are loosened ? Boring holes in the posts, 
while it is attended with considerable labor, must tend 
to weaken them, if not to hasten their decay. 

Why might not small staples driven into the posts to 
confine the wires, answer well instead of holes ? 

Would wires 5 inches apart, and 20 feet between 
posts, make an efficient theep fence ? If not, why 
might not smaller wires (say No. 16) be placed between 
the* larger ones. Will those who understand these mat- 
ters, be so kind as to give us a little "more light." S 
W. . 

Sheltering Sheep* 

Ens. Ctn.Trr4.TOB — Permit me to call the attenlion 
of farmers in Ohio and other sections of the country, 
to the importance of providing shelter for sheep and 
other domestic animals. I have had some experience 
in keeping sheep at stacks, exposed to the drizzling 
rains and sudden ohanges of the weather during the 
winter season. In the winter of 1847— «, I put one 
hundred to stack, and gave them plenty of hay and 
some grain through the winter* The loss was over 20 
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per cent. I have no doobt tbey ate a fourth more than 
the same namber that were protecte^i, of which the 
loss was only two per cent. In oonseqaence of this re- 
sult, I boiit ample sheds dttring the past summer, pro- 
▼idcNi with hay-lo(ts — one 60 by 20, and another 55 by 
20 feet. (I will just observe for the benefit of those 
who are building sheds of this kind, that 24 feet is 
about the proper width, and the additional expense of 
four feet is trifling.) These sheds are set to two barns, 
and enclose the yard on three sides. Here, in separate 
divisions, I have kept my sheep the past winter. They 
had good hay and plenty of water, and the yards were 
strawed three times a week. I feed some grain to my 
iambs in winter, and give some to ewes in spring. My 
loss up to this time (April 15th,) is half of one per 
cent. Many of my sheep were in low condition in the 
fall, yet I would like to compare them with any flock 
of the same number, that have had no protection. E. 
Hallet. Cleveland, Ohio, JprUy 1849. 

I<egislative Aid to Agricnitiire. 

Eds. Cultivator— I wish to make some inquiiy in 
regard to the money raised by the legislature for dis- 
tribution to agricultural societies. I am informed by 
our late representative, that the money designed for 
counties which have no organized agricultural society, 
still lies in the State treasury. I find by referring to 
the Traneactione of the Stat^ Society for 1847, that 
there were but forty-ope oounty reports ; and it is pro- 
bable many of these societies were not organized for 
several years «.fter the appropriations were made. It 
appears to me that some legislative aetion should be 
taken at an early day, in reference to this matter. In 
velation to those counties where there are no organised 
agricultural societies, and whefe the people are unwil- 
ling to organize, it seems to me that there would be 
nothing wrong in taking their quota of the money which 
BOW lies idle, or is used for other purposes, and distri- 
bute it among the oonntie^ where tbere are snob socie- 
ties. I have no doubt that this course would cause the 
formation of societies in several counties, and would be 
the means of doing much good. Lotan Smith. FalU' 
burgh, N. F., May, 1849. 

A-gricQltaral Chemistry* 

We have been furnished by Mr. J. H. SALisBtniT 
with the following account, prepared by him for the 
Traneactione of the New- York State Agricultural So- 
ciety, of some investigations connected wit^ the com- 
position of the tomato, and the fruit of the egg-plant. 
These investigations are interesting from being mostly 
in a new field, and as relating to substances which are 
coming more or less into use as edibles. — Eds. 

The tomato and the egg-plant belong to the order 
Solanacea — the potato tribe. The properties of many 
of the plants of this order are very interesting and im- 
portant. Many of its families contain a powerful nar- 
cotic principle, which renders the herbage, and gene- 
rally the fruit, very poisonous. A number of thes^ 
bodies are among the most active medicines: as bellO" 
dona, henbane, etramoninm, fce. 

Among the species of the Solanum family, a number 
are cultivated for the palatable and nutricious food 
wirioh some parts of the plant furnish, while others are 
highly valued as furnishing some active prinoiplee used 
in medicine. Those of the former class most highly 
esteemed, are the potato, tomato, and egg-plant. 

The part of the plapt eaten, when mature, is gene- 
rally free kom any deleterious qualities ; although the 
herbage of the potato plant, and especially the youug 
sprouts, contain a poisonous body,-^« vegetable alkali 
called solania« The herbage of the tomato and egg- 



plant probably are also pervaded by a poisomms 
pie, though I do not know as thie has as yet 
actually demonstrated. 

Tomato oa Love KfWhi^-^Solmnum hfeotptrtA- 
emm.y This, like the potato, grows wiM in death 
America, and is supposed to be uidigeDoos to that 
country, it was introduced into notice in 1796, sooa 
after the potato. It has been cultivated an4 used fer 
a long time in Europe, and for some time in the sooth- 
ern states; yet its introduction into the northern and 
eastern states is of a comparatively recent dnte. The 
extent to which it is now cultivated is solBcient evr- 
dence of the high esteem in which it is held. Of the 
numerous forms in which it is nsed^ it is quite nnneees- 
sary here to speak. 

There are two distinct varieties in cultivation, the 
red'f rutted and the yello%p'fruited. Of each of thcap 
there are several sub-varieties, the principiU of whick 
are : Of the red — ^the common large-hbed, t lie tmaiii the 
pear-thaped, and the cherry-ehaped j ottheyeUaw — the 
large^yeilow, the tmall, the pear'Shaped, and the 
cherry-thaped. 

The fruit of one of the red sorts was examined bj 
M. M. Fodere and Hecht,* who giye the following 
bodies as the result of their investigation : 

1. An acid seemingly peculiar. It is destroyed hj 
distilling heat. In the berries, it is probably cooabioea 
with a bitter matter, thought to be solan ia. 

2. A volatile oil, difficult to separate, and which 
evaporates with great rapidity. 

3. An extract o-resinous brown matter, of a pitchy 
consistency, having a strong smell, a bitter-sweet taste, 
soluble in water, and partly soluble in lUcobol aa4 
ether. 

4. An albuminous matter, which readily patrifies. 

5. A little mucous sugar, detected by the ameU of 
caromel at the commencement of combustion. 

6. Sulphate of potash, a little chloride of pptassnnoi 
and calcium, pure potash, and probably n> vegetable 
alkaloid, which resides much more abundantly in the 
leaves of the plant. 

This examination was made some years ago, when 
the methods of analysis were less perfect than at pre? 
sent. If solania exists in the berries, its amount mus^ 
be very small, as the raw fruit is often eaten in large 
quantities without any bad results; in fact, the eflfects 
are considered beneficial rather than otherwise. 

The kind here examined was a very fine seedling 
from the large red, raised and furnished by Mr. Ratb- 
BONB, of Kenwood, Albany. The fruit only wai 
lysed. 

Percentage of water, dry matter and im&. 
335.8 grains of the fresh fruit gave, of 

Water, 318.20 94.75S 

Dry matter, 17.60 5.24S 

Ash, 1.12 0.334 

Ash calculated on the dry matter, .... 6 . 372 

The above shows that there is but little over 5 psr 
cent, of dry matter, and 94 per cent, of water, in the 
fruit. The ash is highly deliquescent. 

Compotition qf the aeh. 

Carbonic acid, .f.«. 11.050 

Silicic acid, 1.775 

Sulphuric acid, 1 .790 

Phosphoric acid and peroxide of iron, 24.075 

Lime, . 075 

Magnesia, • l.filO 

Potash, 20.805 

Soda, .... 25.535 

Sodium, 2.790 

Chlorine, 4.245 

* Jounial de Phsmweie, xviii, MO. 
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Orgaoio acid, .- -. 4.550 



Hie phbsphorio acid, potash and soda, make 
70 per cent, of the ash. 

Proximate organic eompotition. 

Calcnlatod withoot 
dogar and extract, 'with tartaric, 

citric and malic acids, 3 . 320 

Albomen, 0.210 

Caaein, « 0.207 

I>extrlne or gtim, 0. 547 

Fibre, with the coloring matter, . . 1 .010 
Hatter separated from the fibre by 

a weak solation of potash, ..... . 327 

5.621 
Water,... 94.758 



98 . 250 
ap about 

the water 

59.064 
3.736 
3.682 
9\732 

17.968 

5.818 
100.000 



100.379 
Besides the bodies given in the above analysis, it con- 
tains a small quantity of volatile oil. 

The matter separated from the fibre by a weak sola- 
tioii of caustic potash, gave the characteristic color of 
albomen with salphnric acid. Three acids were noticed 
in the tomato, which resemble tartaric, citric and malic. 
These acids were not quantitatively determined. From 
the qaalitative examination, the citric acid appeared to 
exist in the largest proportion. This inrestigation was 
commenced so late in the season, that it was impossible 
to get good frait enoagh to extend the inquiry as far as 
it would have been desbrable. The subject will be re- 
iraned at the earliest opportunity, fbr the purpose of 
examining more folly these acids and the coloring mat- 



jSmount of the eeteral bodiee, organic and inorganic, 
in 1000 i6«. of freth tomatoee. Calculated from 
the foregoing analysis. 

Exprened in lbs. and decimaU of a lb. 

Carbonic add, 0.3817 

Silicic acid, 0.0606 

Phosphoric acid and peroxide of iron, 0.8401 

Solphoric acid, 0.0611 

Lime, 0.0026 

Magnesia, 0.0549 

PotMh, 0.7191 

Soda .-. 0.8899 

So^am, 0.0952 

Chlorine, 0. 1472 

Organic acids, 9. 1576 

Amotttttof ash in 1000 lbs., 3.4100 

Sugar and extract, with tartaric, citric and 

malicaeids, 28.9480 

Albumen, 1.8310 

Casein, 1.8050 

Dextrine or gum, 4.7690 

Fibre with coloring matter, 8 .8060 

Matter separated from fibre by a weak so- 
lation of potadi, 2.8510 

Proximate organic bodies in 1000 lbs., 49!0]00 
^•^, 947.5800 

Total,.. 1000. lbs. 

Ego PLAjrr. — Solemum meiangma. — ^The egg plant 
m a native of Africa. It was introduced into Europe in 
1797, soon after the tomato. It is a tender annual, 
feqoirtag a warmer and longer season to mature in than 
the plant previously described. It Is highly esteemed 
for tlie general purposes to which the tomato is npplied ; 
but it is less coltivated than that plant in the Northern 
aad Eastern Sutes, owing probably in part to the short 
time that has elapsed since it was first bronght into ge- 



neral notice in this section, and in part to the difficul- 
ties attending its cultivation. 

The varieties generally grown are the otal-ehaped 
purple, the gloMar^thaped purple, the oval-ehaped 
white, and the globular-ihaped white. 

The only part of the plant analysed was the fruit, 
which was a fine specimen of the oval^ehaped purple^ 
raised and furnished by Mr. Rathbone, of Kenwood, Al- 
bany. Its longitudinal diameter was ten inches, and its 
transverse diameter six inches. It was in the proper 
state for cooking. 

Percentage of waiter, dry muiter, and ash. 

275 grains gave of 

P«r centam. 

Water, 251.22 91.353 

Dry matter, 23.78 8.647 

Ash, 1.66 0.604 

Percentage of ash calculated on the 

dry matter, 6.981 

Composition of the a«A. 

Carbonic acid, 4. 725 

Silicic acid, > 1 -700 

Sulphuric acid, • 4 .740 

Phosphoric acid and peroxide of iron, 28 . 775 

Lime, 0.075 

Magnesia, 1. 370 

Potash, 20.510 

Soda 31.970 

Sodium, 1.135 

Chlorine, 1.730 

Organic acids, 2.200 

98.930 
Water constitutes a large proportion of the fruit, — 
about 91 per cent. The percentage of aah calculated 
on the dry matter, does not difier materially from that 
of the tomato. The ash of the fruit of this plant, like 
the ash of the fruit of the plant previously described^ 
is made up principally of the phosphates of the alka- 
lies; or of phosphoric acid, potash and soda. These 
three bodies constitute about 81 per cent, of its inor> 
ganic matter. It is more rich in phosphoric and sul- 
phuric acids and soda, and less rich in chlorine than the 
tomato. 

Proximate organic analysis. 

With tke WiUiout iha 
water. water. 

Sweet matter and extract, with a 

peculiar bitter principle, ....... 3 . 040 50 . 964 

Starch with a little fibre, . 365 6.119 

Albumen, . 255 4 . 275 

Casein, 0.200 3.3.W 

Dextrine or gum, 0.370 6.203 

Fibre, 0.760 12.741 

Matter separated from the fibre by 

a weak solution of caustic potash , . 975 1 6 . 34 5 

Water,.... 91.350 100.000 

97.318 

The fruit, when dry, has a peculiar honey odor. It 
contains, besides the bodies given in the foregoing anal- 
ysis, a small quantity of an oil which Is volatile, atMl n 
little wax which is mostly spread over the outside of 
the fruit, imparting to its surface a greasy feci. The 
bitter principle which was obtained with the sugar and 
extract, can be slightly tasted in the fresh fruit. 

About 50 per cent of its dry matter is su«;ar and ex- 
tract. The dried fruit has a decided odor of lioncy, and 
a pleasant, sweet taste. The matter separated f.om 
the fibre by a weak sokiiion of caustic potash, 
resembles albumen. The loss ki the above analy- 
sis is owing in part to the oil and part to the bitter 
principle, which were volatilised. 
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Jlmatint qf the several hodiee^ organic and inorganic f 
U 1000 Ibi, ofthM-freth fruit. Calculated from tlu 

foregoing aneUyett. 

Exprened in lbs. and decinab of a lb. 

Carbonic acid, 0.2889 

Silicic acid, 0.1038 

Stilphanc acid, 0.2898 

Phosphoric acid and peroxide of iron, 1 .7595 

Lime, 0.0046 

Magnesia, . 0828 

Potash, 1.. 1.2496 

Soda, 1.9525 

Sodium, 0.0686 

Chlorine, 0.1057 

Organic acids, ••• •• 0.1341 

Amount of ash in 1000 lbs, 6.0400 

Sweet matter and extract, 40 . 9900 

Starch with a little fibre, 4 .9220 

Albumen, 3.4383 

Casein, 2. 6967 

Dextrine or gum, ».... 4.9889 

Fibre, 10.2476 

Matter separated from the fibre by a weak 

solation of potash, resembles albumen, . . 13 . 1465 

Amount of proximate principles in 1000 lbs. , 80 . 4300 

Water in 1000 lbs., 913.5300 



Total, 1000 lbs. 

About 86.3 lbs. in the thousand is solid matter: of 
this 6 lbs are made up of inorganic and the rest of or- 
ganic matter This calculation was made to show the 
real or actual composition of the fruit. 



iBMct in Cherrf Trees* 

Eds. Cultiyator — Enclosed is a section of the 
trunk of a cherry tree five or six years old, containing 
an insect in its Tarious stages, from the egg to the per* 
feet insect, of wbose name and history I am not ac- 
quainted; but which has proved fatal to one of my 
trees, and from their numbers in this, may prove so to 
more, if a remedy cannot be found. My attention was 
called to the tree soon after the opening of the leaf 
buds, from their withering up, as though seared by fire 
or frost — ^the latter of which I supposed to be the 
cause I but on examining the tree closely, I discovered 
small perforations through the bark, and penetrating 
the wood, as may be seen in the section enoloeed. The 
insect appears to be a stranger in this section, nor can 
I find any account of it in any work in my possession. 
Its history, if 'known, may be of use not only to my* 
self, but to many of the readers of ** The Cultivator." 
William Wanzer. SeW'Milfordf Litcl^dd co., Ct,, 
nth of 6fA mo. '49. 

The insect above described is a beetle evidently be- 
longing to the family Bottrichidtt. It closely resem- 
bles the species described by Kollar as the BoHrichus 
ditpar (^Apate ditpar of some naturalists) — and may 
be identical. If so it has probably been imported in 
trees. It is very destructive when it becomes nume- 
rous ; as two or more generations are produced in a sea- 
son, and the tree is bored in every direction ; and though 
the holes are not larger than would be made with a 
common knitting-needle, the efl*ect is to derange the 
circulation of the sap; the health of the tree is soon 
impaired, and its life finally destroyed. As to a reme- 
dy, Kollar observes — ^'' With respect to the destruction 
of these insects, their history shows, that the only way 
is to cut ofi* the branches that are infected, and should 
the trunk be also attacked, the whole tree must be cut 
down, and conveyed out of the orchard; which need 
not be re i; ret ted as it would soon die of itself.'' Eds. 



Test for Good LimestOBe* 

The best Hme for agricultural purposes is that whieh 
is lightest, whitest, and softest to the touch ; the ponst 
and strongest lime is always found the lightest. If 
then by calcination limestone loses much of its ireight 
by the process; if the lime-shells are extremely light, 
and require, for slaking them fully, a large portkni of 
water ; if they are a considerable time before they be- 
gin to fall ; if, during the process of burning, tbe lime- 
stone is not disposed to run or become vitrified ; if it 
incretees very much in bulk by slaking, and the lime is 
of a pure white, and fine and light to the toacb, it may 
be set down as very good, and should be used io pr^ 
ference to other lime not possessing the same qaalities. 
— Englieh Paper, 

Bung or Poultry. — ^Pigeons' dung is of a veit 
powerful nature, but hot and stimulating, and abonnai 
with the volatile alkaline principle. It contains urie 
acid, and gives by distillation carbonate of ammonia — 
yields subtle matter in water, and is very liable, to fer* 
ment. It also possesses an acid of a very pecoliar na- 
ture, which increases when the matter is diluted with 
water, but gradually gives place to ammonia, which is 
at last abundantly exhaled. It affords carbonate of 
ammonia, and leaves as a residuum carbonate of lime 
and saline matter, chiefly common salt. It should be 
applied fresh, as fermentation diminishes the quantity 
of soluble matter. The dung of poultry contains sili- 
ca, and phosphate and carbonate of lime; and, along 
with the dung of pigeons, has been dried, broken dowa 
and powdered, and mixed with earthy substances, and 
applied during moist weather, and covered by harrow* 
ing of the seed, at the rate of forty or fifty busheb aa 
acre. If used fresh, the quantity must be small; bat 
as a very small quantity of such excrements will come 
into the possession of the farmer, the readiest and pro- 
bably the most economical application will be to spread 
it evenly on the lop of a dung heap, just before iu be- 
ing turned over, which v^llmix the substances, and ex- 
tend the benefits equally. The excrements of animalsi 
as birds, dogs, swine, poultry and pigeons, that eat 
food of nature and preparation similar to that of man, 
is of much better quality as a manure than that of those 
animals, as cows and horses, that are fed with frrass 
and cooked food : but the diflerence may be partially 
owing to the constitutional structure of the animal, and 
the nature of the digestive organs. — Eng, Farmttn^ 
Herald. 

Olais Varnish. — The Mahie Farmer states that a 
kind of soluble glass may be made, which, being ap- 
plied to wood, will render it fire-proof. Take fifteen 
parts of powdered flint or qiuurtz rook, ten of potash, 
and one of charcoal. These are melted together, then 
worked in cold water, then boiled with five parts of wa- 
ter, in which it will dissolve. It may then be applied 
to wood work or any other substance. As it cools it 
gelatinizes and dries into a transparent varnish or glass, 
and the substance thus becomes coated in such a way 
as to Vender it incombustible. The editor adds that be 
has never tried the experiment himself, but that H 
would not be difficult or expensive to give it a trial. 



CoFFSB A Disinfectant.— >It is said that the odor 
of roaetiug coffee is a most powerful diMsfeotin^ agent. 
Take a red hot shovel with a few kernels of eofi^ opoa 
it, and it will remove entirely the most ofliensive odor 
arising from decaying animal or vegetable matter, or 
from any other source; a fact worth knowing where 
the choI-era prevails. A friend of ours assares as that 
he has tried the article as recommended and it answers 
the purpose efiTectually. 
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JStrixttB of HSm |)nblication0. 

£uB«PKAN Life and Mamnsrs; iw Famiuab Lbt- 
TsBa TO Fbisnds. By Henbt Coimak, aathor of JEUi- 
ropean Agricalture, and the Agriculture of France^ 
Belgium; Holland and Switzerland* In two Tolumet. 
Published by Chai. C. LatVlb and Jambi BbowN| 
Boston. 

The author of these voloroes is extensively known to 
the American publio through his various writings on 
agriculture, partioularly bis large and popular work en* 
titled "European Agriculture and Rural Economy. '^ The 
work before us may be said to constitute bis personal nar- 
rative during his residence abroad. The letters were 
not originally designed for publication ; but appear in 
the present form at the solicitation of Mr. Colman's 
friends, to whom they were all addressed. Mr. C. en> 
joyed peculiar facilities, from the society to which he 
was introduced in Europe, of making himself acquaint- 
ed with " life and manners," in all their phases, and a 
person of his habit of observation and faculty of deli- 
neation could not fail of making interesting and truth- 
ful sketches. That the descriptions are inttrettingf 
we can, for ourselves, affirm, having perused them with 
great satisfaction: and on the credibility of the witness, 
we have the fullest confidence in their truthfulness. We 
recommend the Letters as giving an insight into the con- 
dition of European society and manners, not often to be 
obtained from books or even by personal observation. 

Bbitish and Fobeion Medico- Cuibtjroical Re- 
Yum, or Quarterly Journal of Practical Medicine and 
Surgery. 

This valuable foreign work, is re-published in New- 
Y<»rk, by Messrs; G. & R. S. Wood, and is aflbrded at 
three dollars a year. No person engaged in the prac- 
tice of the '* healing art " should be without it. 

Plow, Loom and Anvil. — A prospectus for the se- 
cond volume of this periodical will be found in this 
number. The senior editor, J. S. Skinneb, Esq., is to 
be sole conductor of the work for the present; his son, 
Mr. F. 6. Skinner, having received the appointment 
of Collector of Agricultural Statistics, in the Home 
]>epartroent, has withdrawn from editorial charge of 
the P., L. & A. We presume the work will be contin- 
ued with no abatement of the interest and spirit which it 
has heretofore exhibited. Its present editor has been 
engaged in conducting agricultural journals for thirty 
years, and is well known throughout the whole coun- 
ter. 

Eaton's AgricQltaral Chemistrf* 

Eds. Cultivatob— Be pleased to allow me the use 
of an odd corner in Tkt CultipotoTy that I may intro- 
duce to your readers a new work, which will be found 
to possess great practical value by those willing to 
examine it. Its title is '^ A Text Book on Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, for the use of Academies, Schools and 
Agriculturists: comprising that portion of elementary 
chemistry which is necessary to a full understanding of 
the changes connected with vegetable organisation, and 
an examination of the different manures, soils, crops, 
fcc., compiled in part from the writings of Petzholdt, 
Johnston, Liebig, and others."' 

The author of this work, Mr. A. K. Eaton, is a 
graduate of Hamilton College, and by profession, a 
teacher. Since his graduation, he has devoted himself, 
with untiring industry and perseverance, to studies and 
pursuits in natural science, which have fitted him for 
successful authorship in his chosen department. He is 
not a mere thcorizer ; nor can it be justly said of his book, 
that it was ** edited by a pair of scissors." Although 
following in the track of the eminent authors mention- 



ed in his title-page, he has received nothing upon trust| 
but has carefully subjected the principles laid down by 
them to the test of his own experiments. These expe* 
riments and principles he has set forth in language free 
from unexplained technicalities, and easy to be under- 
stood. The* rescrft fs, a treatise eminently practical, 
and sufficiently extensive for ordinary purposes. It is 
published by H. H. Hawley & Co., of Utica. £. N. 

"^TiBrntrs to ((orreBpaiibaito. 

Otpsum. — VA Farmsb*s Bot,*' Westchester coan* 
ty, N. Y. Gypsum is a compound of lime and sulphu- 
ric acid. Both lime and sulphur are taken up more or 
less, as constituent elementa of plants. Of course they 
are *' soluble.'' Gypsum may, no doubt, prevent the 
escape of gases arising from manure f ammonia, being 
an alkali, will combine with the acid of the gypsum, 
and is thus fixtd. Get Prof. Norton's edition of Johti" 
ton't Cateehutn of Jigriculture, which is to be had at 
most book-stores in New- York and Albany. 

Time to set oxtt Cedar Trees. — G. L. S.. Ruth- 
erford county, N. C. Spring is considered the most fa« 
vorable season. If the trees are not too large, and the 
work is done carefully, they generally live. 

'' OUOHT SUCKERS TO BE TAKEN FROM CoRN V* We 

do not think this question has been fairly settled. Pro- 
bably much depends on the kind of corn. With onr 
northern varieties, the suckers will frequently bear ears, 
especially if the main stalks are rather thin. But the 
southern corn seldom produces ears on the suckers, anc* 
hence it is argued that the suckers only draw nouiisli 
meat from the productive stalks. We would advise 
that you make an experiment by cutting or pulling out 
the suckers in alternate rows through a field, and mea- 
sure the product separately. 

Grass Land. — See an article on this subject in this 
number. 

We have no knowledge of " Robinson's drying ma* 
chine," farther than that given in our May No. In re- 
ference to the other inquiries of G. L. S., will give an 
article in onr next. 



Agrienltaral Sli#W8* 

New-Yobk State Society. — At Syracuse, 12th, 
13th and 14th of September. 

Seneca County, N. Y. — At Ovid^ 4th and 6th of 
October. 

Washington County, N. Y.— At Whitehall, 19th 
and 20th of September. 

Saratoga County, N.Y. — ^At Mcchanicsvillc, Ilth 
and 12th September. 

Rensselaer County, N. Y.— At Troy, 25th, 26th, 
and 27th September. 

Delaware County, N. Y.— At Delhi, 3d October. 

Jefferson County, N. Y. — At Watertown, 26th and 
27th of September. 

Worcester County, Majs.— At Worcester, 20th 

of September. 

Middlesex County, (Mass.) — At Concord, Oct. 3. 

New-Haven County (Ct.) Ag. and Hort. So- 
ciety.— Exhibition at New-Haven, 25th, 26ih, and 
27th. 

Cranberries. — ^Tbe Matsachusetti Plowman states 
that cranberry meadows are much improved by cover- 
ing them with poor sand — the poorer the belter — for if 
manure or good loam is applied, the growth of grass is 
encouraged and proves injurious to the cranberry. 
Sand may be spread on in winter, in the spring, or soon 
after the cranberries are gathered. Flooding the ground 
in winter — the water to be on till May, is beneficial. 
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will become reeonciledto their separatioo Bach vuvmmm^ 
than if they were within the sound of each other's Toi- 



ces. 



Communications have come to hand since our last, 
from Fv Hoi brook, S. B. Rockwell, L. Burand, James 
ATcry, 8. W., S. D* Remington, Lotsn 8mitb| P>, A 
Virginian, W. S., S. Austin, AFarmer^s Boy, Agrico- 
la, J. R. Stafford, G. L. Simmons, W. L. F., J. P. S.. 
I. Hildreth. 

Books, Pamphlets, &o., have been received since 
oar last as follows r—>Ettropean Life and Manners, by 
HxNaT CoLMAN, 2 vols.,nrom the pablishers. Little & 
Brown, Boston — Report on the Breadstaffs of the Uni- 
ted States, by Lewis C. Beck, M. D., from the aathor 
—Allen's American Farm Book, new edition, from the 
pablisher, C. M. Saxton, New^York.— A Text-Book 
on Agricultoral Chemistry, by A. K. Eaton, from the 
author. 

9^ The commnnication " To Westean Wool- 
GEOWER8," from Portage county, Ohio, is deemed too 
extravagant in its statements to be useful to the public. 

YicToEiA Rhubaeb. — We received from Mr. James 
Wilson, of this city, a parcel of this variety of jns- 
planty and after a fair trial, we think it decidedly the 
best we have ever tasted The stalks are large, — 
though not so long as some kinds, — and the pulp is 
tender, free from fibre, and so pleasant an acid that it 
was preferred for tarts and pies to any other article to 
be obtained at that season of the year. 

Peofitablb Swine.-— S. Huston, Esq., of Coxsac- 
kie, informs os that Mr. M. Hallock, of that town, 
has a sow which raised forty pigs within the year 
1848, which sold for $276,— none of them being kept 
over nine months. The saoM sow has now fifteen fine 

Malt-dust oe " Snu>trrB.''^BarIey, in undergoing 
the process of malting, sprouts, and after the grain or 
malt is dried, the rootlets are rubbed off. One hundred 
bushels of barley are said to yield four or five bushels 
of this dust. It is a very powerful manure, and is 
used in England as top-dressing to difierent crops. It 
is sometimes used in forming composts. Owing to the 
large proportion of nitrogen it contains, its tendency to 
fermentation is g^at ; and on this account it is valuable 
to mix with peat or coarse vegetable matters. A 
small quantity of the dust, say four bushels to a com- 
mon cart-load of peat, laid up in layers with the peat, 
will soon reduce it to good manure. A handful of this 
dust to a hill of Indian corn, is a strong stimulant to 
growth. 

Special Pkemiitm on Sheep. — A gentleman in Con- 
■ectieut has offered the sum of $100, to be awarded as 
a premium on Merino sheep at the coming Fair at Sy- 
racuse. The requisitions specify that the sum shall 
be paid — " for the best twenty-five full blood Merino 
ewes over one year old, and for the best twenty-five full 
blood Merino lambs, leta thau one year of age, all to 
be owned by one person. They roust not be from any 
Saxon cross, and must have been shorn within the pre- 
sent year. Regard being had to size and constitution, 
with quantity and quality of wool. The stake open to 
the whole country.'' The judges selected to award this 
premium, are J. 6. Strean, Washington, Pa.; Francis 
Rotch, Butternuts, N. Y.; J. D. Patterson, Westfield, 
N. Y.; A. C. Russell, Kirtland, Ohio; L. 6. Bingham, 
Williston, Vermont. 

Eaelt lambs may be taken from the ewes this 
month, and turned into good, sweet, but not very long 
feed. They should be kept out of the sight and hear- 
ing of their dams, till they are weaned. Both the 
lambs and ewes will thus be much more quiet, and 



SALTtifO Hay.— 'The practice of salting hay for tin 
pwrpose of turing it, or salting it for the p u r p oa e of 
making it weigh tetttTf as is sometimes done when daob 
aged or cheap salt oan be ^obtained, —we think ia im- 
proper. As a general role, it is best to allow animals 
what salt they will eat vo/untaH/y, rather than to foroe 
them to eat more than they w«uit. It may do to salt a 
load of hay that has been injured, or which is of inle- 
rior quality, to be fed to stock occasionally, as a condi- 
meot. 

Fallows should be kept perfectly clean. The great 
object is to clear the ground from foul plants; hence, 
the cultivator, the harrow, or the plow, according to 
state of the soil, should be used so often that the weeds 
cannot grow. This operation also keeps the ground 
well pulverised, opening it to the decomposing inflven* 
oes of the air, which is of great advantage on teoaee- 
ous soils, bringing the mineral elements into a soluble 
state. 

Mateblali fob Manubs.— When the labon of 
haying and harvesting are interrupted by cloody we^ 
ther, men and teams may be turned to good account in 
digging and carting muck, marl, or the coarse grasaes 
of bogs, to the barn-yard. Or these articles may be 
piled up to be used as wanted. Peat is mnch beUer (or 
being exposed to the action of frost, which tends to 
dissipate the acid and render it fine. 

Labobebs. — ^We invite attention to the advertise- 
ment of the Commissioners of Emigration, in the pre- 
sent number, in reference to the facilities they ofler for 
supplying laborers in agriculture and other brsmehes of 
industry. We have known several instances where fann 
laborers have been procured through this agency, and 
the persons gave good satisfaction to their employers. 
An institution of this kind, properly managed, cannot 
but be useful to the country. 

Mb. V^^il's Sale of Shobt Hobns. — We expected to 
have obtained for this number, a list of the animals 
sold and the prices obtained at this sale. Not having 
received such a list, we are only enabled to give the 
following facts, from a letter received from Mr. Vail. 
Twenty of the animals in the catalogue were sold, and 
brought the aggregate sum of $2016; four calves from 
three to seven weeks old, (not in the catal<»gue,) 
brought $142.50; those over a year old, averaging 
$100.75 each. The put'chasers were as follows: 

Dr. Niles, Washington county, N. Y., one cow 

H. Drinker, Wm. Jessup and Thomas Nicholson, of 
Montrose, Susquehannah county. Pa., two cows and one 

bull. 

H. B. Burgwyn, Halifax, North Carolina, three hei- 
fers and t\ro bulls. 

Benjamin Jean, Carthage, Jefferson county. N. T., 
one heifer and one bull. 

Mr. Ogden, for the Quebec Agricultural Society, one 
heifer. 

P. L. Helton, Vermont, one bull. 

D. D. Campbell, Schenectady, N. Y., one heifer and 

one bull. 

S. Percivall, Waterville, Me., one bull. 
Thomas Hillhouse, Watervliet, N. Y., one bull. 
Mr. Starkweather, Boston, one heifer and one bull 
H. Harrington, Troy, N. Y., one bull. 
T. P. Remington, Philadelphia, Pa., one bull. 

Caitada Thistles in grass-lands shonid be cut close 
to the ground, while they are in blossom and before any 
of them have formed seed. They m«y start more oi 
less, and should be again cut the latter part of the sea- 
son — making it an invariable rule that none of ihem 
shall go to seed. This mode strictly pursued, will 
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generally eradicate tfaem,. especially if the growth of 
grass is so encoaraged th%t a close sward is formed. 
In cultiTCted fields, socces^ive and thorough plowings, 
or working the ground with a cultivator with very 
aharp teeth, will destroy them. But to do this the top 
must not be allowed to grow. The leaves of a plant 
are its breathing organs, and ao plant can live long 
without them. Deprive it of these, and the root moet 
die, however deep it may run into the ground, or what- 
ever may be its teaiaeity of liie under other oironm- 



Westkbn VuiGiiriA. — In oor May number we gave 
an inquiry in .relation to the oottntry *' between the 
White Ridge and Allegany mountains " in Virginia. In 
reference to this inquiry, Mr. T. B. McRobbet, of 
Williansville, Ya., writes — ^^'this section, in its <^i* 
mate, soil, minerals, mineral'springs, water power, 8co., 
ia certainly one of the most desirable in North America. 
But for want of proper reads, its tnmenee resources 
have laid dormant. Our last legislature passed seve- 
ral rail*road hills, which will have the efiect of calling 
pQbKo attention to this part of the country." Mr. 
McRoBEBTs has issued a prospectus for the publication 
ol* a seminnonthly paper, to be called the " We$i€m 
jidvocaie," the design of which is to promote the va- 
ried interests of Western Virginia. It is to be pub- 
lished at Lextngton, Va., semi-monthly, at $1.26 in ad- 
▼anoe, $1.50 if paid in six months, $1.75 at the end 
of the year. Mr. McR. states that he was the pub- 
lisher of the Virginia Farmer, twelve years ago. Per- 
sons wishing to subscribe for the MvocaU are directed 
to address James Gret, Esq., DeeriLekl, Augusta co., 
Va. 

ScAmB-cmowB. — ^The Mattachu9€tt$ Plowman ob- 
serves that scare* orows, to be moat efieetive, should be 
made to resemble the object of which the crows ere 
roost afraid, that " is a real living man, lying in wait 
with his gun.'* To make a scare-crow it is therefore 
directed to take an old flour barrel, with one head or 
DO head. Set it in the part of the field most exposed. 
Then take any old coat or frock, stafT it a little and let 
it hang as easy as when on a man. Now place 
your stofied coat in the barrel and let one arm or both 
hang over a little. Put a hat on too and let it cover 
the face so close that it cannot be seen. This saves all 
trouble of making a face like a man's, and the barrel 
saves an trouble of being particular in the formation 
of the feet and legs. To complete the work place a 
few pine boughs over the whole. The boughs should 
half eoQoeal the man. An old rusty gun or a stick of 
the right shape, should be placed in the hands of the 
man. 

Do K1KOBTRD9 EAT WoBKXiTG BsEsI — The kingbird 
has been regarded as one of the greatest enemies of 
the apiarian, in some situations, from the fact that it is 
a devourer of bees. Wilson, the ornithologist, sug- 
gested that the bird enly picked out the drones , and 
never injured the working bees. Some dose observers 
have come to the same conclusion. One writer states 
that to test the matter, he killed a number of the birds, 
and though he fouud many drones in their gizzards, he 
could find no working bees in them. What has been 
the observation of others? 

Potatoes Mixiko at trx boot. A correspondent 
of an exchange paper waate to know if difi*erent kinds 
of potatoes will mix at the root. It is, we suppose, a 
somewhat common idef among farmers, that diflerent 
varieties of potatoes, if planted near each other, will 
intermix, so as to' produce new kinds. We are con- 
vinced the idea is incorrect. We do not believe it is 
possible for potatoes to mix in the tubers, any more 
than different kinds of turnepsto mix in the bulbs. No 
one supposes such a mixture possible in regard to tiir- 
nepe, beets, or carrots. The different varieties may 



mix, to be sure, but they must mix in the bloMom, and 
the »€ed produced by the Uossoras contaimeg such in* 
termixture, must be planted in order to obtain the new 
variety thus originated. So it is with potatoes; the 
balls which grow on the top of the stalk, contain the 
seed,* and by plants being raised from them, and in thie 
way only, can new kiods be had. 

Pfioea of A^cBllnrftl Prodaota. 

New. York, June 15, 1849. 
FL0tJR-<3«nMM, per Ml., $5at5 95. W«M«rD, $4 69a $4.* 
75. 

GRAIN— WhciU, per bnah., Oeiiesoe, $l.dOa$1.40— Ohio 00c.— 
Corn, Northern, 64a05c.— Rye, 58c Oats, 34a35c. 
BUTTER— iiest, per lb., 18b20c.— western dairy, 19alffe. 
CHEESE— per lb., 5o7c. 
BEEP— Men, per bbl., 911.50— Prime, §8.50. 
PORK— Mess, per bbl., tlCSS— Prime, •8.50. 
LARD— per lb., 6i<i7c.. for good aad prime. 
HAMS— Smoked, per lb., 7a9c. 
HEMP— American dew-rottad, per ton, ilSO. 
HOPS-per lb.. 6ia7e. 

COTTON-^Upiand and Florida, per lb., 7a8^6.— Naw Orleaai 
and Alabama, 7ta8ic. 
wool/— <Bo8too prices.) 

Prime or Saxoo fleeces^ per Ib.4..««*. 40a43o. 

American full blood Mermo, aOaSSo. 

" half blood do., 31ad3c. 

" one-foorth blood and common. 90ad0c. 

RsMARKs. — ^The demand for floor and grain is moderate, at quo- 
tations. Provisions are firm. 

Wire for Ftoncee* 

flTlRE of the best quality, of all sizes, bright, annealed or gaU 

* ' vanized. Price from 97 to $19 per 100 lbs. When |falvan- 
ised^'9^ cts. per lb. extra. Wire is best galTaniaed, as thu keeps 
it bright, and it lasu ranch longer. A. B. ALLEN k. CO.« 

Joiyl— U. 189 dc 101 Water sUeet. New- York 

Wire for Fences. 

"DRIGHT and annealed, al 7 cts. per lb,, for sale at the Albany 
-"^ Agriealiural Warehouse. Oaiiranized InHi Wire fkimisked to 
order at manufaciorers' prices. HORACE L- EMERV. 

Jnly 1. No. 960 A 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

Oflered 

FOR SALE, the eqnal one-half interest in a Nttrtttf of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, permanently established and beamlfal- 
ly located in New Jersey, within two hours ride, per Railroad, of 
New- York— six trains <Mf cam passing daily along side and in full 
view of the nursery. The depot within five minutes walk of the 
groands— contain iug from 50,000 to 100,0OU thrifty seedlingf planis, 
a portion of Wbicb are ready for market— the greatest part ready 
for working this season. Ho other nursery in ttie place. 

This is a rare offer, circumstattces obliging oite of the proprie- 
tors to make a change. The whole can be had if partieuiariy la* 
qnired. For confidential pariicii.ars, aildr«S6, fwiw fo/rf, J. J. SCO- 
FIELD. Morristowu, Morris Co., N- J. 
July i, 1840.- It. 

■ --- - — ■■ 

Office ol the Commisfiioners of Emi^atioiiy 

Sew-York^ Jutut, 1840. 
•T^HE COMMISSIONERS OF EMIGRATION respecifuUy so- 

* licit your attention to ihe facilities which are fornished by the 
Institution for the supply of laborers in agriculture. Railroad Ma* 
king, House Building, Factory Labor, and almost every depart- 
ment of industry. 

There are now in the care of the Comroisvioners, several hun- 
dreds of men, women, and children, and an iuezbau^lible sappiy 
arriving, anxious for employment, and willing to engage their ser- 
vices al tlie current prices of labor. Among tiiem are many able- 
bodied females^ who either have been accuilomed lo Mrork on the 
farm or in dairies, or, who with little instruction wouiil be able to 
do so, who would gladly accept situations of that character, did 
they but know where to find them. Believing also, that in many 

Cirts of this and other Slates of the Union, there i» a dearth of 
boring niea and wonen, the Commissioners are desirous of ex- 
tending, as widely as posiible, the knowledge of the tramber of 
people desiring employment, and of reeeiviug applications for 
them from those desiring their services. 

The Commissioners will glaUly receive such applicalioiis, and 
exert themselves to supply th^^m in the best manner. 

Commimicatio iS, addressed to them, and enclosing the amount 
necessary to forward to the writers such per«on8 as thev require, 
will be daly acknowledged, and in a^l cases, if the employers de- 
sire it, a bargain wilt be made with the biborers that the first part 
of the wages agreed apon, shall be retained by Ihe employer lo re* 
imburse the latter the amount expended in forwarding* ihem. 
Applications for laborers sboold state 
1st. The occupat on. 
9d. The sex. 

3d. Whether adults or children, or both are required. 
Communications should be addressed to, 

JOHN H. ORISCOM, 
General Agent, Commissioners of Emigrnti'm, New- York. 
July I— It. 
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Ohio Strawbeny Plants* 

BURR*8 SEEDUNOS; Burr's New Pine, Ohio Bfonunoth, 
Sciota, Burr's Old Seedlinr , aod Columbos varietiee: for sale 
at 60 cents per dos. Orders directed to HORACE L. EMERT, 
Africnitvral Warehouse, Albanf , will bo attended to for AUffvsi 

planting. 
Jul7 f .— tt.» 

THU HORTXOVLTUKIST, 
Joaraai of Rural Art aad Rural Taste* 



EDITED BY A. J. DOWNING, 

Author 0/ " FruitM tout Fruit Trtes of jtirvrtes,** " 
GanUHmg,*^ '* Cctlagt /UsidtmeeMj" |^., fe. 

THE fir«t number o( the fourth volnme oC this work, was issued 
on the 1st of this month (July.) and the future numbers will be 
issued regularly on tlie first 01 each successive month. It is de- 
voted, 

1. To Gakdexiro, im a tkotougklf prmetieat at iseS «« sn«Nt*^« 

3. IV tho DSSCKIFTION OMd CtTLTIVATIOR o/ Fruit Trou. 

3. ToOmrdonmg cs an Aet ow Tast>, smAractng Msays, kimU 
aod dooigm oa OrnanuauU and Lundteapt QardeniHg. 

4. To BrxAL AmcBmcTuss, tar uding designs for Rwal Cot- 
tables amd VUkUj Farm HituseSf Oatts^ LadgsSj lee ItomseSf Vimsrus, 

In short, this periodical may be considered a continuation of the 
rarious works on Rural Sul^ects, by its Editor, which have alrea- 
dy b«*en so favorably received by tlie public. It is now his object 
to assist, as far as possible, in giving additional inutulse to the pro* 
gress of Horiiculture, and the tasteful in Rural Li/e ; sul^ects now 
so largely occupying alt those interested in country pursuits. 

NOTICES OF THS PRESS. 

All readers who have the least interest in rural affairs, should 
take a work which is exerting such a manifest influence upon the 
taste of the country. Its valuable cnrreapo- dence furnishes from 
time 10 time the fruits of the experience of our most intelligent 
cultivators, and it is scarcely necessary to repeat, that Mr. Down- 
ino's labors in the departmmt of Rural Architecture and embeU 
lishment give him substantial claims to public respect Their ef- 
fects are already seen in evtry part of the country, in improved 
cottages, gardens, green-bouses, pleasure-grounds, fencing, k.c. 
The present number opens with some capitd suggestions concern- 
ing the improvement of Country Villages. — Newark Daily Adver- 
tiser. 

We would call especial attention to this work. We have sub- 
scribed for it from its first number, perused it carefully, and prac- 
tised upon its teachings, and do not hesitate to pronounce it a 
work o? great merit and usefulness. — Concord Fietnum. 

Another volume begins with the next or July number. We most 
warmly commend this publication to all interested in Rural Ar- 
chitecture, or the improvement of gardens, orchards or country 
seats. There is no publication so well calculated t<> exert an in- 
fluence upon the taste of the country, in the departments to which 
it is devoted. It enjoys alreody a Isirge circulation .-~iV!rw-/cr«<« 
State Gazette. 

Texms— Three Dollars per vol. or year. Two copies for $5— in 
advance. 

0:^ The back vols, can be furnished to new subscribers. 

0:7-' All business letters to be addressed to the Proprietor, LU- 
THER TUCKER, Albany N. Y., and all communications to the 
Editor, A. J. DOWNING, Newbnrg h, N. Y. 

The Farmer'fi Eneyolopndia, 

IN one volume, royal octavo, 1195 pages, beantifally bound ; 
containing 17 fine plates, and numerous wood cuts. Edited by 
GouvxBTCKUX EMumsoir. A standard work of reference upon all 
subjects connected with farming and country life. 

"Of all the Agricultural works that have been lately published, 
this appears the most likely to be of real service to the practical 
farmer.'*— Cmtral New- York Fanner. 

** The Farmer *s Encyclopmdia is a real treasury of praetital in- 
formation, wherein the experience of all ages and countries is 
eare/uUf poetsd 19 to the present day, and admirably arranged for 
convenient reference-'*— />f. J}arlington. 

" It is a mine of wealth— no farmer should be without this truly 
ralnable book."— Burttagfen Gazette. 

" An excellent work, fit to be distributed in premiums by Agri- 
cultural Societies. How much belter, and in better taste, than the 
amount of its coat in money."— JMa 8. Skinnsr. 

Sold by Carey ft Hart, Pkitadeiphim ; C M. Saxton and John 
Wiley, NewYorkf lather Tucker, and W. C. Little, Albany; 
Derby ft Co., BuJTal^ ; W. D. Ticknor ft Co., and B B. Mnsscy, 
BonNm f W. H. Derby ft Co., and Ely ft Campbell, Cinrinnati ; 
Whiting ft Huntingdon. CdHmhus ; Norton ft Beckwith, Louis- 
r»7le, Kv ; J. B. Steel, and Woodbridge ft Co., Neut OrUarns ,- M. 
Boiillemet, HMtUt ,- W. D. Skillman, St. iMuis; N. Hickman, Fol. 
thntre : A. Morris. Rithmond, Va ,' H. D. Turner, Raleigh^ N C ,• 
F. Tnvlor. WaxhiHgtO'Ty D- C, 

Ju'yl. 1«49.— It. 



The Nsw Tdums amd Now Ftospectms ef 

THE PLOUGH, LOOM, AND AN YII*. 

1>OPUIjAR as this Jonsaal is, and so far successful beyond any 
-^ We have heretofore established, its income does not yet exceed 
iHs oton expenses / leaving the Editor* to live on air or hope ; net* 
ther of which is verv subetaolial diet. Now, as we believe Ihat 
we have not a friend who would willingly see the man wanting 
bread, who has been leaching others how to make it all his life, we 
at once frankly solicit our present patrons to use their inflnence to 
amerekge amis more subscriber each, and then " Ths Flamgk^ tks 
Loom emd he Jacti,'* and those that are working at it, will be d<^ 
iiig what is commonly called a sa/e b usiness , and not nntii then. 
We are truly sorry to be under tiie necetffly of oiaking this a|iprul; 
for, could we afford it, we would rejoice, as 00 past occaaiona, lo 
show that we would most willingly work as hard, gratniioualy, for 
the great industrial tnteresu of the country, as we are now doing 
in the hope of at least a scanty support. 

TsxHs of the riouEh. Loom, and Anvil, $10 for five snbaeri- 
bers ; $5 for two, and 93 for one ; or $5 for two p o ms * smkserip^ 
IMN \ 94 pages a month. 

It IS not in the way of remuneration, but to evince onr gmllfuda 
for the kindness we solicit, and at the same time to prooMMe the 
perusal of works which every farmer ought to read, that we liere> 
by make the following offer : — 

We encage to forv^rd to every one who will send ns by 
at our risk, $10 for a club of five subscribers, or $6 for two 
scribers, or the same for the first and second volumea ; « copy, at 
his own option, either of Mr. Carey *s admirable work — '■^Tk€ Pom, 
the Presssu, and iks Future," or « copy of Col. Randall's book on 
" Sheep Husbandrr "--decinedly the best work on the snbgect that 
has been offered to the American public. To any one making up 
and sending us in tike manner, $20 for ten subscribers, we wiO 
supply a copy of *' Von Thaer^s PrineipUs of JgrienlCMre," for a 
single Engbsh copy of v^ich. we gave $12 in Boston a year ago, 
considering it a work of inestimable value. To all wbo may, in 
like manner, by mail, at our ride, forward $3 for one a^bscriber, 
we will send a copy of ** The Eletnsntt of Agriculture," ^^a pout- 
age of which will not be over four or five cents. 

Address, J. S. SKINNER. 81 Dock Street, Philadelphia. 

07* We shall feel and endeavor to deserve and reonite the fii* 
vor, to any Proprietor of a public journal, who shall have the 
kindness to give the above one insertion, for the benefit of one of 
the oldest of the fraternity of Editors. J. 8. SKINNER. 

July 1.— It. 

Kinderliook Wool Depot* 

'PHE success of this enterprise, and the steady ineraaae of bua- 
-^ ness during the past 4 years, has induced the subecriber to as- 
sociate with bim Mr. Thomas M. Burt, as a partner in ihe bosinesa 
The integrity and correct business habits of this gentleman, are 
well known to many prominent men throughout the 9iatej aal 
for more particular information, r>.-ference may be OOade to R. H. 
Kingj Esq., or John T. Norton, Esq., of Albany. 

With increased facilities for extending their business, tte enter- 
prise will be conducted on the same principles as heretofore : 

1. The PLKxcxs will be thrown into ssris according lo sfjfe and 
qualiiy. 

9. A discrimination will be made between wool in good or hnd 
condition. 

3. All who desire It can have their clips kept separate. 

4. Sales will be made invariably for cash. 

5. The charges will be, for receiving, sorting and aelliBg, eue 
cent per pound, and the insurance, which will 1m 3S cents on $100 
for a term of three months. 

6. Uberal wivances mcide in cash, on the usual terms. 

Wool forwarded from the West and North, should be narked 
B. B. k, Co., Kinderhook, N. Y., with the initials of the owner's 
name on each sack, and shipped to East Albany. 
Kinderhook, May 18, 1840. H. BJL.ANCHARD. 

After ihe 1st of June, the business will be conducted under the 
name and firm <^ H. Blancrabd 4t Co. 

Reference may be had to, 

Dr. J. P. Beekman, Kinderhook, N. Y. 

Bei\j. P. Johnson, Albany, 

L. A. Morrell, Lake Ridge, 

D. S. Curtis, Canaan, 

C. W. Hull, New.Lebanon, " 

J. Murdock. Wheatland, 

C. W. Richmond, Aurora, 

Nathaniel Sawyer, Cincinnati, O. 

M. D. Wellman & Co., Massillon, O. 

Freeland, Stuart & Co., New- York City. 

R. Carter, Chicago, Illinois. 

flaying and Uanresling Tools. 

Om<s CimUcf.— Oram's, and Myers k, Bl7ilb*s, both premium 

cradles. 

(Stass and Grain Scythes —Dunn's and Troy, (premium scythes.) 

Reveiring Horse Rdbrt.— Wilcox and 4>owners, " rakea. 

Hotnd and Oieanimg Rakss, of various makers. 

Scythe Saa/As— Clapp's. Lomson's and others. 

Sickles. Rifles, Scythe Stones, Ac, tec. 

Anti-friction Rollers and Cranks for Grindstones. 

Grindstones hunt rttmpiete for use. 

Also, every Implemeiit, Machine and Seed wanted by the farm- 
er. All warranted. Constantly for sale at the Albany Agricultu- 
ral Warehouse, Nos. 360 Ifc 371 Broadway, Albany. 

H. L. EMSRT. 

IC7* Catalogues gratis on application by mail, &c. 
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Portable Seir-Acting Cheeae Prem. 
Paltnttd Jlugttii, 1847, by Chtiltr Ston. 
'PHB mou dor 



For pce-ie. or MclatiYo rigtil. to n«n< 
' ' r ooontiea of Sveiogk V 



Mone'i Grer. 



THIS e«1«hr«lid 
' We or Jaku [ 
TiHaH of Lauiiiirb 

"fBi^dSo'i;.. 
Mie iroliini qMliuo". nodgTMl pawer) ofendunnce, wilhoiuut- 
puaed lentlcneM and docility. Hi> colli are jnill; celebnlal far 
■peed; battom w>d gnnl lemper, >re eugcily taafhi (fur ii ths 
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m of hit •locli u road honei, and the 
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ablelerm.. The ho™«-ilL be Bndtr tbi 
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InporlBNt t« the Public 

HOmaC ARD CATTLE HKDIOIBKB. 
pfrmif iwHT Htftit at Cmtik K iit^ whn Ikt i w aa 



"FHE onderaignirf hu (pent 



Sbau/iictiinrf bf '•iki G>or(< Bmmt Itt^Jirri Maiun O." 
>r H13 DMiiBni !■ maila chitfly of Fecal Haiver from ibe dnk^ 

£i and retain the aininoiiiacaJ gaa of the Duller. 

Tbe great de>ideraidin of the agiieuJiiirin hai almye bfen, M 
lad 001 aoiiK proceH bf which eKremenu mig^i be lolidiled 

thai the muorr ntay dJHOire iJowly end io pioponian u Uw re^ 
UBireoitiiia of the plaiiti, ind thenfora produce iu aSeeta for a 






u eilabliahed a Faci 



The mannrBclDriucdepeitineul ii under Ihs ipecial charge til 
Gioisi BoMHil, Biq., who hu* ■ porfoci acientiic and praeticd 
knowledge of manHre matten genenily : uid Ihe compaur haa 
eanbliihed a ilandard for ilie alreoKth of in maDDre, from uliicli 



to Ihe renDiaiioDafthaeoilaulgrowlhof pjanu, h ie eilremeir 

To migiure an Kire highly, it lequiiea 1» In IS barrola, or 30 la 
45 buihela ^read broadcaat. AnJied in hill*, half of ihe qniuiiitr 
will eoffife. iu ajqilicauoii it aioipie and eaar, and primed in- 
MtBcliona for iu oia viU aecompany each pared tent to order. 

ilr to aDCMfaer known uider Ihe name of *' pondrelte," althoogh 
Ihe principal GDinpaiieBI of pare ttbe fecal BoallerJ ii ihe aaiDe aa 

aliogelher of a i 
II beloBgi not 



Ihem 



m 



ai to tnlo^ae fnnher, the qnality < 

FRIVEB, TAKBK AT THS FACTORY: 

fentt per ImaheL, wilhoul packifB ; 
^qiH pi!r baihel, packed io Barret, or 



of Veterinary pmclice in 
"London and fedijiboro'," he 


■l.SO per Barrel, package included. 
Order* addre*»ed to the above Company, il Iheir oHce, 7S 






^ retearchee of Ijebig. and oih- 
■™ab-. -n,. principle* of oar 


By order of Ihe Board of Troalec., 


New-York, Jan.,]a4«.— tf GEO. BOMMER, Direclor. 
DT-Tlia faotory will be in foU operation earlyinthe spring, and 


, praciice coniiit in ihe rejec- 
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diaWDlnbe of a daogeroB* tendency Theae reneitiea act hi har- 




sKrr/.iiSLrir„S'.s;r."i?^T"."'.t 








deaODTing Ibeii power, hence are tafe iu the handi of rrery use 




Q. H. DADD, M. D- 




A L1»I OF HORBR *BD OATTLM MEDIOIHKB. 




Pliyaic balls, 7Sc. per bon. 








powdere for bad condition, TSc. per package. 




Hcare powler fbV di«»t« of Ihe lunfl, T5e. do. 




Kriae powder for " " kidney., 7«c. do. 
Tnnk pon-der for bad condiiioo of g lulacn, ^St. do. 
Cordial drink for inftnmmntlon of bowete, 13 1. per bolUe. 






UKiii Wf".'. 'fc- PT l-nle. ^ , ^ . ,^ 


John MaTherftCo. 


OimnieDt for pcomotuig Ihe growth of hair, »c. per pol. 
Healini balaam for w?i...d.Vnd uddle-galii, ^5<:. per bolUe. 


*^.J,« Srr«., W«. roTk c.<», ^ 








Hoof oJntmFM Ibr aand Rack, briiile hoof. Ac. He. per boflle. 








fbr laiaenei* of erery deaeriplion, 7Jc. and tl per bolUe. 


will he aold at Inwer price* than th*T can be obtained at any olt.e r 








■lock faeriire oDrchuiag dtewhera. Among tbe plowt adrertited 






DAJID'd tioaia ixs Cirrta Mauiciaa Dmroi, No*. 1 aiid 3 Hay- 


Preiiinm Eagle D Plow, wilhool doobi iho l>e« and ebsapaal plow 
to be bmi in III. iloi»d Bi.T» 

N.B. Caaliiigtof all kindtmadeloarder. 

Naw-Vork. o5l 1. IBIi -If, 
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Imprarement of Lands hj Green M«nnrinf , bf F. Hol- ] 

■lOOE, j 

Action ot Lime, 

OhareoHlnnd Prat, 

M»n«fement of Onm Landi, 

Wood'* Improreraant of the Plow, by Phosbs and Bn.riA i 

Btody of the Natvral Sciences, br Wm. Bacoii , 

Gonparaltvv Proilsof Free and slmre Labor, bj A Nobth- 
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Agricttiture of Seneca County, N. Y., 

TttaQneenBeet 

Ove of Fruit TreevBoddiiiy Cherries^Snmmer Prnnlnf 

Hardy Grapes, 

Grafted ajid Budded Young Trees — ^Increased culture of 
Pine FniSt^Layering Grapes— The Peach Cro|^H[JtiUty 

of Birds. Cherries. 

Time for Transpl^iitnig Erergreeus—Clean Cnllare~Accu- 
racy among nnrseryinen-*Orchard of S. Phiiiney, Bsq., 

by S. AV —The Scarlet Flowering Currant, 

Tlie Horse " Morgan Hunler,"«>Pssierns of the Horse,. . . 

The Curasaow— Profiu of Poultry, by J. H Ball, 

Cure for Heuraa— Important to Dairymen, by M. S. Bai- 

L«T — Neurotomy — Wans, 

Coons' Patent Drilling Machine— Potatoes ts. Com, by A 

K*— The Farmer's Vocation, by W. L. Katok, 

Driving Swine, by S. Edwd's Touo^A Cultivator and The 

Cnltfvaior, by Dban, 

Transmmntion—* No Protection ui Crows, by S. B- Bvcklvt, 
Catching Red Squirrels, by SpoRTSJOAic-HPreservaiiou of 

Oruin, 

Bimlish Tunieps— Cement for Cellars, by W. S.— Wire 

Fancea, by 8. W.— cJhcltering Sheep, by B.'Hallxt,. . . 

Legitlative aid to AgricuUure by Lotah SMiTH^AgrieuU 

tural Chemintry, 

Inaeet in Cherry Trees, by Wm. Warsvr— Dung of PouU 

-tiy— OUus Vamisli-^ Coffee a disinfectant, 

Notices of New Publications^Answers to Correspondents 
-Agricultural Showa— Cranberries,.. 

Notes for the Month, 

ILLUSTRAVIOBS. 

Fj|^. 09-^Badding Cherries, »13 

60— OraAing and Budding Trees, 914 

Ol*— Layering Grapes, 914 

09— Morgan Hunter, /; 9M 

03— Crested Curaisow, 917 

04— Galleated Curassow, 917 

00— Coon's Patent Drilling Machine, 919 

WHVKLKR'O PATJIlfT IMPKOVBD FOBTABLB 

Railroad Horse Power, Thrasher Sc Separator* 
'pHB advantages of the abore horse fiowers are— 1. They oc- 

J. eupy but little more sMce than a single horse. 9. They «an 
be moved by the weight or the horse only, by placina them at an 
angle of 10 or 15 degrees. 3. They are comparatively Ught'and 
portable, and can be easily transported. 4. They are simply con- 
structed, not liable to get out of order, and move with little fric- 
tion, the re«H>lring plane gearing without any coropli'X or interme- 
diuie wheela, directly into the pmion upon the shaft on which the 
puilv belt nms. 

The THmssHSRs consist of a small spiked eylinder with a eon- 
cave plane over it. and a level feeding table. There are several 
Improvements in the overshot thresher. 1. Th •* admit of a level 
table for feeding, thus enabling the tenders to stand erect, and con- 
trol the motion of the horse and machine by means of a brake, by 
which accidents are avoided. 9. In consequence of the spikes 
lifting the straw and doing the work on the top, heavy substances 
•uch as stones, blocks, fte.^ drop at the end of the table, and are 

not carried between the spikes, by which they and the machine 
are broken 3. The overshot cylinder does not scatter the grain, 
but throws it within three feet of the machine. 4. 'Thw arrange- 
ment alao admits of attaching a separator high enoogh Arom the 
floor or ground to allow all the grain to fall thronglf it, while the 
straw is depMitrd by itself in the best condition for binding. 0. 
Neither grain nor straw are broken bv ihis machine. 0. The cy- 
linder is longer, which admits of fatter and mora advantageous 
feeding ; it u smaller and with fewer teeth than ordinary thresh- 
ers, thus admitting of more rapk! motion and faster work with l«n 
power; aiMi the diminution of teeth in the cylinder, im fully made 
up by those in the concave, Whieli is alatiMmry. 7. The separa- 
tor is a great advantage in diminishing ihe labor of raking out the 
straw, aa It leaves the grain in the best condiUon for the fanning 
mill. Throe men. with a single Power, can thresh from 75 to 100 
bushels of wheat •r rye ; or four men with a double Power, 170 
to 995 bushels of wheal or rye, or double that quani'ty of oats or 
buckwheat, per day. AU the above are compact and can be ear- 
ried where wanted complete, or Ihey may be readily taken apart 
and |iacked for distant transportation by a wagon or otberwiae. 

Price of siiigle Power, • giOO 

Thresher, 98 

drparalor an>l fizinres, 7 

Bands for Driving, ate., 

Saw mill, complete and in ruming order, 35 

The price of the double power, thresher, separator, Itc, con* 
plete, is 9145, including righu of using. The above are sold aiji- 
fflyor together, as desired. 

The above power is warranted to work well and give satisfao- 
tion. A. B. ALI^EN h CO.. 

July l--lt 189 ft 191 Water street, New York, 
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PeniTiaa Gaaao* 

JUST anfved from the Chinche Islands^ 730 ions first 
Peruvian Gtiano. Six years* of experience in the use of this 
grmno by our farmers and gardeners, in tlie Slates bordering tlia 
Atlantic coast, has proved it far superior to anv other, and the 
cheapest manure :hey can purchase. It is particttlarly Tmloable for 
wheat and other winter grain, grass, and in fact, all crops giow a. 

A. B. ALLEN h CO., 
July 1— 9t. 190 ft 191 Water street. New Yor*. 

Wheeler's Patent Horse Power and Threahi^ 

Machiaes* 




'pHE attention of farmers is called to tiie following axtrucf fr _ 
'- the pen of J. N. Ruttiers, Bsq., of Lafargvville, N. Y., J«Ba 
8, 1849, it being one of the nuroeroue communicatioaa reeeivad, 
cooeemjng the utility of the above eelebralad maehmea :— 

"Dear .Hir— Wheeler's Threshing Muekine, Power, fte., wUehl 
purchased of yon, has proved sati s faciory m every luapeet. Tha 
fact is, the whole of the machine ia an admirubie simpla eonfl- 
vance, and that any improvennetit has been made ia it, wottid aaam 
incredible to me, if I had iMl your wwd for it. 

Practicalty a mrmer, I Imve used these founaan yean, • 
variety of threshing machines, horsepowers, ftc, but with 
am I so well satisfied as with this whieh I porehsped 9 years i 

One year more, and mine will have |Mud for ilaelf, and thaa 1 
would not take two hundred dollars for it, and do without 
like it. 

With a chance of horses, and men enough to take awtay ori 

the ftraw, I beRcTel can thresh as much per day as with any In^ 
Six Horse Power machine, and with as much ease for the team. 

But we do not want all the neighbors to help thresh— us three of 
us and two horses generally thresh from ten to twelre hnadred 
sheaves per day, besides taking care of a large stock of eanlc, 
ftc, ftc. 

It is in fact the very machine which should stand upon the ban 
floor of every farmer, or where the farm is not large enough, two 
or more farmers should join, and own one together. Chs^ge 
works, and do their own threshing. 

Wishing that it should be generally known as a benefit In tiaaa, 
labor and economy, I have on all occasions deemed it a pleusura 
to speak in its praiie, and several of my neighbors aay ihey ilmO 
purchase them." 



The question is frequently asked— Why is not a eleanar 
to Wheeler's Thresher f In answer to iki« qnesiioa, 1 will ^isu 
the reasons, as expressed by an extensive grain g i owei wli» km 
used neariy uli kmds of thresh mg machines, cleaners, ftc. 

Isi. Because the original cost of this Horse Power, Thresher and 
Separator, together with one -of Grant's largest and beat fiM-milb, 
is from seventy to one bundrrd dollars less than any good deaa- 
er and ibieMter combined can be obtained far. 

9d. Because, when purehaaed s^arata, they can be used srp»> 
raieiy, are more portable, stamle, and dmaUe ; also, iba (hn-mill 
is adapted for cleaning all kiiKu of grain and grass seeds, and ike 
Thresher for threshing clover and timothy. 

3d. Becau«e of the great siroplicify^ and redueed ft-ietion of am- 
chinery, leas power is required, no driver is needed, fewer men are 
nece.'Wiry to attend to the whole operation, to do the aaase 
of work, than when the cleaner is c<MDbmed with the thraaker. 

4th. Because less grain is wasted— as the fan>mill, when 
direct from the power is more steady, and cleans perfectly with 
once going 9irottgh— while, when the clenner is combined, it de- 
rives lis mtnion from the cylinder, which is alvraya varying Us 
speed as the feeder pr ess es fast or slow, conseqneatly blowing awav 
grain with the straw and ehalT at one moment, and leaving it haa 
cleaned from the chaff the next— requiring, nine cases in ten, ano- 
ther operation bfr a fon-mill to prepare it< for market. 

0th. Because the expense of thrashing is much rwhiced by tht 
great slmplirily of these madiines, and all can be managed by Iba 
hands usually about the farm ; and in stormy weather, all can be 
operated faiside of bams, when the laborers mid teams eould do Ki- 
tle out of doors to advantage. 

For terms, prioas, deseriplioas, fto., tee agriemhural papers for 
1847, 1848, and 1849, aUo descriptive catalogues of Albany Agru 
cultural Warehouse and Seed Store, furnished gratis at NocMO 
mid 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y., by 

July 1, 1940. HORACE L EMERY. 

TRB CUIaTIVATOR 

* j^iMhsd ontUJirtt (f $aeh monih, ai Albtmfp N. 1., if 

LUTHKR TUCRBR, PROPRIKTOm. 
LUTHBR TUCKER ft 8ANFORD aOWABD, 

$1 per ftan.— 7 copies for 95—15 for SlU. 

O^AU snhseripiions ^m oomme n ce ^wiih 
No.,) and to be rsio iir ADVAnca. 

O;^ AU subscriptions, not lenewed by payment for the next year, 
ar e d'^ cont'.nned at tl-e end o.' each volume. 

(Tj^ Tlie bock vols, sun be famished to new subscribers— and 
mav be obtained of the following Agents : 
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^Smvltoral JSottt. 

BH*b«BdlT of TVfMOMt. 

We bad latelj an opporlaDicj of panug throa^ te- 
T«al of tha weiteni ooaoCwi w Ternoot, and offer the 
faUowing potea io regard to Ibe diSereot maltera to 
which our atteotioa was drawn. 

BflKKF. — Beginning al the farther end of our tonr, 
we Brit called on 8, W. JtwiTT, ot Wejbridge, wboie 
floek of ihecp ii w«1l knaWD. Sinoe we hod before 
Men it, Mr, J. Las imported «ome ewea from iba flock 
of the late Lord Weetem. Euex, England. Thef had 
jnat been ihont. We did not lee thair fleeoM. They 
an wdi abaped sheep, and of p>od aixe. Mr. J. i* 
croaeing them, and a part of the real of bi> Bock with 
a ran of tin Taintor importation, and hai tome hand- 
aomB latnba of tbli emu. 

M., b A. L. BiKOBAM, of Cornwall, have tntad 
flaeh*. lie fonner baa 5D0 and the latter 1400 head, 
inctnding lamb*. Their aim, we nnderatand, ha*i been 
Ibr ae*<VBl yean, to prodaoe akeep of ■tron^ ooattita- 
lioB, with haava fleeoes, of afaoat the quality of oon- 
Boa Heriao. Mr. M. Biugbam showed ns 400 fleacn 
vary waH waaheJ and pat up ia good order, wbiob he 
inlbraiad oa aTeraged fiva povnda eaeb. Bleaars. B. 
have poTcliaaed ibcep of Hr. Taiatar, of Hartford, Ct., 
iaported hy bin from France, ifr. M. B. abeared 12 
ewea of thu Uorik the preaeat aeaaoa. Tb^ were ool 
waabad. One of theflaaoea weighed MTanleea poandi, 
and the aveiaga wai [birtaenpoanda Mmoonoet — twelve 
BMnlha' growth. Mr. A. L. Bingham ha^ belawan 
fortj and Bfly, of diSereal agea, of the Taintor Rock, 
aad a vmilar alock impurted by F. Roloh, B>q., of Ot- 
•eg* oBDOIj, N. Y. Of iheae, aeraral had tfaeir Oeeeea 
oa, wad ara to be abown al the oeit N. ¥. State Fair. 
Theae aheap are mocfa larger than any of (be Spanish 
raca that have baretofare b«ea inlrodooed bare, aiid pro- 
daon much baaTJer fleecei than aay otbera with which 
wn are acqnaiated. Tbair bodiea, aod even their beada 
and laga, are tbiokly oorered with wool. Soma of ikem 
ba*a very great perfeotjoa of form, with very even flee- 
oaa, of good quality for Merino. 

Wm. R. SaHroar, of Orwell, hai a flock of fine Me- 
limM, which tor aereral yaara bai nambered from 300 
to SOO bead. Mr. S. baa managed faia Book with ntich 
oara and jndgmant, and it baa long held a high rank 
tmomg the beat of this aeoiion. TbJa yeBr>a elip, 300 
fl eases, well olaaaed and niealj put np, averaged over 
four pounds naoh. 

J. H. CHiTTKNDCir, of Orwell, haa a flook ofSSS, a 
portian of which are Baxons, fmn the flook of Mr. Colt, 
of Pittafield, Maaa., and the janagtr part of tba flock 
ara a oroat of (heia on Heriaoa. The fleacaa averagad 
a Iba., H onnoaa, oleaa, and in good order. JoHPf W. 
B^cea, of Orwell, has 216 sheep, mostly of Saxon 
Uoad; the fleaoaa of wbioh averaged Sj Iba. the pres- 



Jessk Hihm, of Brandon, lanally keepa aboat 46C 
para Meriaoe—hna thia season 364. Mr. U. has aabi 
bited ritaap at tba shows of the N. T. Suta Ag. Boola- 
ly, which have been highly eofaraended. Altar axam- 
ining hia whole fioek, we are enabled to say that ia our 
opinion, he is a judioioua and oarefol hveader. Hi* 
look sbows greal amfbnaiiy ia shape and weight of 
carcass, and prtaaats an admirablB appaaranoe •/ 
baalthinaia aad thrift. From what wa saw nf the 
fleeces, there ii a general oaiformity in the atyla «f th* 
wool, and tba priaea at which if haa sold dtiKita It* 
quality. For aaveral years paa(, azeeptiag laai year, 
it haa brought an average of aboal fonf caata par lb., 
and ibe fle^wa have avoraged 41 Ibe. eaeh. 

J. 8. pKTTnon, of Maaehecter, bat 400 tkeep. 
Tbey are daaccaded from ewea ef Ibe Hamphrey stock, 
orMtaad with ranis fron the Jarvia floek, and otbert 
from ibe flock kept b; the Sbakera at EnlMd, It. H. 
Hs haa paid mneh altenlioa to Ibe nianagwnent of hia 
look for many year*, and bis care and attention haa 
been well repaid. In reapeet le wool, tins Book pr»> 
tenti rather a peculiar oharaeter. It hat generally an 
nnntDal length of Maple for Meriao wool, aad is very 
aoft, elaatic, wbite and fVee from gum. The weigbtof 
ibe fleeoea, waabad, oomparlog one year wifh aDDtber, 
haa beea 4 j Iba. He bet now, two yean' oK|ion hand. 
For several prerioos cKpa, be baa oblniaed forty cents 
per poand. We would not preaoroe to dictate ao expa. 
rienoed and tnoceatfhi a wool-grower as Mr. Pci'l'i- 
aoRa, — but we were so struck with Ibe style of nnioh 
of fail wool, that we should like to tee the expevimeDt 
made, with a aeleolion frean the Back, for the prodtM^ 
lion of ibejlaaai kind of wool for nastia da lainea'and 
merino olotba. Il appear! to ni that wool might in'thta 
way be obtained, whieh would be very toperior for thee* 

E&aLTsa AKD Food r«B BHBxF.-^Tbe importance of 
shelter for sheep, ia acknowledged by all the best wnot- 
growert with whom we eonverted, and moat of Iboae 
we viaited, bave made good arrangemenia in this re*- 
peet- Mr. A. L. Biagfaam has extensive aooommoda- 
liona of tfais kind, lately oompleted. His iheds, placed 
around his bams and yerda, with their various diviBiona 
and apenmenta, for sheep of varioos ages and oondi- 
tiooa, aeam almoal like a labyrinth; bat wlien ihair ai- 
tnatioa and their relative oonnection lannderatood, tbey 
are seen to be very oonveaient. Thongh all the epart- 
menta can ba well aired and ventilated, the temperalnre 
CBB be to regnlated in some of them that tbey may ha 
warm enough to have the lunba oome at eny time 1h 
the winter, iritliout any danger of their suffering tnm 
oald. Moat of the farmen we have named, bave tuofa 
tbeltflrs that the sheep ean obtain proteelioii froM 
stoma at all timet, and many deem it important tbat 
[hey are not im( daring the winter. 

Mach attention i« paid to Dteding the sheep. H^, 
straw, and pea-haahn eonstitute Ihebulk of winter food. 
They are fed. moatly, in oblong boicn, with rooad 
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■mooth mngs at sQch distances apart that the sheep 
can readily pass their heads between them. They eat 
with their heads in the boxeS|^ and do not poll the hay 
OTer eaeh other, or waste it, as they will do when fed 
from racks made in the old mode. Whatever is left in 
the boxes is taken away and fed to yoong horse-stock or 
cattle, which eat it well. Carrots and other roots are 
giren to the sheep through the winter, and the allow- 
ance to the ewes is increased when they sackle. All 
speak highly of the carrot. The beet is less natritiYe 
than the carrot, but from its cathartic quality, is useful 
as a mcdtctfie when sheep are kept chiefly on dry fod- 
der. The carrot yields from 600 to 800 bushels per 
acre. All the sheep haTe constant access to salt, and to 
the best of water, which in most instances, is brought 
by aqueducts into their respective yards, where it 
nms at all times, unchecked by drouth or frost. 

Another great advantage from thus keeping sheep 
oonftned in winter, is the saving of manure. Muck and 
litter, spread over the ground at first, absorb all the 
liquids, and the manure is of the strongest and best 
kind for any purpose. 

The sheep are generally pastured on hilly or moun- 
tainons lands, which are seldom or never plowed, and 
in many instances would be of little value for any other 
purpose. These pastures afford sweet and nutritious 
feed, and the animals thrive well and are healthy here. 
Sheep are kept on them for a greater part of the year 
than would be expected by a person not acquainted with 
them. The rule is, to keep the sheep out till snow 
oomes, if it is not till December; and in many instan- 
ces they are turned out again as soon as the ground is 
bare. Mr. Hines informed us that he turned out a 
portion of his flock, the present season, the 13th of 
April, and that 200 sheep did not eat 200 pounds of 
hay afterwards. He has often turned out as early and 
sometimes earlier than the date mentioned. Mr. Petti- 
bone states that he has sometimes turned out in March 
—often the early part of April. In only moderate 
storms, the sheep have shelter in woods; if severe 
storms occur, they are taken up. 

It may seem singular that sheep can obtain support 
so much of the year on these mountain pastures. Dti- 
ripg the warm season, they feed almost entirely on the 
highest parts; and the lower slopes and valleys are 
left comparatively untouched for several weeks. The 
grass— (blue-grass, &c.) is of such a nature that it is 
not greatly injured by frost ; and as the weather be- 
comes cold, the sheep descend to the warmer and low- 
er parts, where the feed is abundant. What is not ea- 
ten in the fall, remains till spring; and being covered 
with snow and excluded from the air during winter, it 
appears quite fresh, and affords good support to the 
sheep as soon as they are turned out. The warm val- 
leys and sunny sides of the hills, protected from cold 
blasts, feel the flrst influences of returning spnng, and 
a thick and sweet herbage is soon produced, on which, 
in connexion with the growth of the former season, the 
sheep subsint, till the increasing warmth of the season 
clothes the mountain ranges with verdure, and the sheep 
again ascend to their favorite haunts. 

Facilities for keeping sheep. — Much of the re- 
gion through which we passed, affords peculiar advan- 
tages for keeping sheep and other live-stock. Many 
farms comprise three descriptions of land, each adapted 
to a different purpose. A portion lies on streams which 
overflow their banks in spring, and produces every year, 
with no attention whatever, (except in some instances 
to keep out the wild grasses and shrubs,) from a ton 
and a-half to two tons of hay to the acre. A second 
portion is situated between the meadows and hills, and 
forms the most easy and profitable soil for cuItiva;ion, 
and the production of grains, vegetables and fruits. A 
third portion lies on the hills and mountains, and affords 



permanent pasturage. The pastures generally recetre 
no manure except what is left by the stock while gras* 
ing them ; though the application of plaster is some- 
times resorted to with excellent advantage. Thus the 
second portion of the farm, or that which is cnUivatad, 
is all that does not support itself, and this receives the 
the benefit of the other portions. To this, the stock is 
brought in winter to consume the hay grown on the ia- 
tervales, and the manure is copiously applied to the cul- 
tivated crops, making the fand rich, and insuring large 
returns. But the alluvial meadows, besides affording, 
in many eases, the hay for all the stock of the farm, are 
often grazed in spring, before the grass has started 
sufficiently in the pastures to support stock, and axe al- 
ways closely fed from the time the hay is off till snow 
falls. Notwithstanding this, the produce is nndimia- 
ished. 

In respect to the efllect of feeding these meadows, 
we questioned many of the farmers whom we met. 
The general testimony was, that It did no injiiry, and 
some aflirmed that in many oases it was a benefit. Mr. 
Thball, an intelligent and observing farmer in Rat- 
land, informed us that his meadows were decidedly im- 
proved bv feeding; because, if they were not fed, and 
the ** old fog '' was left on the ground, the grass be- 
came sour and wild herbage came in. This was also 
the testimony of Mr. Kellet, a large farmer in the 
same neighborhood. 

The alluvial lands to which we allude, are mostly si- 
tuated on the waters of the Lemon-Fair, the Otter- 
Creek, and the Batten- Kill. Some of the higher and 
warmer portions are sometimes cultivated, and produce 
the most luxuriant crops. Mr. Thrall showed us a 
beautiful field of corn, on a branch of the Otter-Creek, 
and informed us that he had, in a former season, raised 
from this land one hundred and two bushels of corn to 
the acre, ascertained by actual measurement. 

Many of the mountain pastures are valued at oaly 
$3 to $8 an acre. It cosu but little to fence than, ei- 
ther for sheep or cattle. A lot of suitable soil and as- 
peot is first selected ; it is cleared of wood and sown to 
grass. It is surrounded by a inuh fence, made by fall« 
ing trees and shrubs into a line, and in such a nsauBer 
as to turn the stock. The fence being in the woods, it 
is not necessary that it should be very high or TCfj 
strong, and with a little attention every spring, to iU 
up the lowest plaoea. it lasts many years. 

DAiBTiNp.---On some farms, cows have lately taken 
the place of sheep ; and we are inclined to think that, 
on the most level and fertile lands, a considerable 
change is destined to take place in this respect. Wool- 
growing will probably be more confined to the cheaper 
and rougher soils, and the making of butter and checM, 
and the fattening of stock will be more extensively pur- 
sued on the more valuable portions. In Orwell, Mr. 
Sanfoed conducted us to several cheese-dairies that 
appear to be well managed. J. C. Thomas keepelbr^ 
ty-eight cows. He did not commence making cheese 
last year till after the first of June. He sold hia 
cheese green at six cents per pound. The oowe yield- 
ed an average of $30 eaeh, besides the milk, batter and 
cheese used in the family, not reckoned. 

Israel Smith keeps fifty cows, — lias generally sold 
bis cheese at about six and a half cents per pound; aal 
the average return for eaeh cow, in cheeee and butter, bas 
been $25 the season. It is proper to mention, tliat this 
section of the country has been visited by severe drouths 
for the last three seasons; and myriads of grasshoppecs 
have each season eaten up the herbage of the pastures. 
These causes have, it is thought, lessened the protlorts 
of the dairies to the amount of twenty to twenty-five 
per cent. Mr. Smith has a neat and productive farm, 
consisting of 430 acres. He has lately erected a com- 
modious and convenient barn, for the accomnodaiMMi 
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of his cows. Thej stand on each side of the floor*way, 
'whioh rans lengthwise of the barn, and are fed directly 
firoin the fiooTi withoat mangers,— ^ plank eight or ten 
inches high preventing the fodder from getting under 
foot. There is a cellar under the bam for storing ve- 
getables, for winter feeding. Mr. S. prefers the carrot 
to any other root, and raises from an acre to two acres 
annaally. They are fed in quantities of a peck to half 
a husbel to a cow through the winter,— the larger 
quantity being given from the time the cows ealve till 
they go to pasture. Both Mr. Smith and Mr. Thomas 
have formerly kept sheep. They conour in stating that 
oows are most profitable on their farms. The whey in 
both dairies is fed to swine; and we did not understand 
that any credit was made for it, in the estimate of re- 
turns for the cows. 

On the farm of the late Johk TRonAt, sixty cows 
are kept, — ^twenty at the homestead, and forty under 
the care of a tenant. The home dairy (we did not see 
the other,) is conducted with great neatness, and the 
cheese has a high reputation for excellence,-— com- 
manding seven cents per pound. We obtained no sta- 
tistics as to the quantity produced. 

D. C. Rust has thirty cows, and his fixtures for 
making cheese are well arranged. His absence from 
home prevented our obtaining particulars iu regard to 
the dairy. 

Impxovemxkt in Cattls. — Considerable interest is 
awakened in several neighborhoods, in regard to the 
improvement of cattle. A. Cmapman, of Middlebury, 
kept for several years a first rate Ayrshire bull, from 
the herd of Mr. Gushing, of Watertown, Mass. We 
have before spoken of this stock ; but it has since been 
more fully proved for the dairy. Mr. C. has several 
half blood, and some three-quarter blood Ayrshire 
oows. Some of them are, in points, about all that 
could be looked for in a dairy-cow ; and we have reason 
to believe that their ** looks do not belie them.'^ Mr. 
C. informs us, that in fourteen days of June, 1848, four 
of these cows made 80] pounds of butter, besides sup- 
plying a family of fourteen persons with milk and 
cream. One of the four made 11{ pounds of butter in 
seven days. The last of September, 1848, three of the 
above four cows made 30 pounds of butter in seven 
daya,— or ten pounds per week each. They are a 
small-boned, thrifty stock. Mr. C. states that he 
killed a pair of half blood steers, three years and six 
months old, fed for two months mostly on sugar beets, — 
no neal or grain of any kind,— and they weighed a 
trifle over a thousand pounds each. 

Messrs. Bingham, of Cornwall, have introduced the 
full blood Herefords, from the late herd of Corning & 
Sotham, of this city. They look, generally, remarka- 
bly well, and prove to be a very valuable stock for 
this section. Their hardiness adapts them to the cli- 
mate; they are easily kept, and thrive rapidly on hay 
or grass. The general characteristics of the Herefords 
have been stated in our columns. A. L. Bingham has 
several Durham heifers, purchased of Mr. Rotch, of 
Otsego county, N. Y., which he is crossing with Here- 
ford bulls. 

Paris Flbtchbx, of Bridport, has several full blood 
Durham oows, and several good half bloods. Two of 
the full bloods have lately Iwen sold to Mr. Henshaw, 
of Boston. Mr. Chipman, of Shoreham, has some fine 
oows, ^crosses of the Durham breed. A four-year-old 
cow of his gave, as was stated, 24 quarts of milk per 
day in June. 

Mr. SAiTFomB, of Orwell, has some full blood De- 
vons, and some highly orossed with the Devon. He 
has a beautiful young bull, purchased of Mr. At wood, 
of Connecticut. He was by Mr. Hurbut's bull, Bloom- 
fteld ; bis dam from the herd of Mr. Wasbhon, of Otsego 
county, N. Y. The Devons have thus far done well in 



Mr. S.'s handS) and he is determined to tnerease them. 
We see nothing to hinder their being a useful and pro- 
fitable stock here. 

Mri Vandxelip^ keeper of the hotel at Manohestery 
has some Durham cows, from the herd formerly owned 
by Hon. L. C. Ball, of Hooaick, N. Y.; two of which 
are great milkers. He has also some handsome cows 
and heifers from Connecticut, showing much Devon 
blood, which appear well as dairy cows. There are 
several bulls and considerable young stock in the 
neighborhood, mixed more or less vnth the Ayrshire 
and Devon blood ; and the farmers generally consider 
an infusion of the blood of these breeds an improvement. 

Homsxs.^The introduction of <' Black Hawk," has 
made an unquestionable and important improvement in 
the horse-stock of this section. The oldest of his pro- 
geny here are four years old, and have been more or 
less proved. They have generally size enough, and 
a large proportion of them are superior in form, 
style, and action. The maximum of their speed 
has not, of course, been ascertained at this green 
age; but that they will not be wanting in this respect, 
might be shown by examples '' too numerous to men- 
tion" here. As 'a specimen, we will refer to the per- 
formance of a mare, four years old, owned by J. W. 
HoLCOBM, of Ticonderoga, whioh, as we were credibly 
informed, trotted in a sleigh, last winter, lipsn/y-«ix 
miltf in two hour$ and tin minntet. Those who wish 
farther particulars in regard to the stock, will obtain 
them by making inquiries in the proper quarter. 

Mr. J. Hixx, of Sunderland, has introduced a horse 
which is a cross of the English draft-horse. We had 
not an opportunity of seeing him ; but he was described 
to us as being six years old,— seventeen hands high,^ 
weight 1380 pounds. He is said to be well made, and 
a good traveller. It is thought he will be useful in 
improving the stock of the neighborhood. 

Apfkaxancx or Crops. — We found that portion of 
Vermont lying between the Green Mountains and Lake 
Champlain, suffering for want of rain. Gra»t, so im- 
portant to this section, must be light, particularly on 
old grounds. In other sections through which we 
passed, the crop looked well. Wheat is not very ex- 
tensively cultivated. It generally does well, — nearly 
as well as it ever did here, except when attacked bj 
the midge, — commonly called the "weevil." The meanf 
of escaping this insect, are to have the grain eithei 
very early or very laU. Early winter wheat may be 
come too far matured to be much injured by the insect 
by the time it appears; and the sowing of spring 
wheat is deferred till the last of May, so that it wil* 
come into bloom after the insect has passed. We saw 
in Shoreham, several fields of very promising wintei 
wheat, and were informed that this kind generall} 
gives good yields. The late sowing of spring wheat 
to which the farmers are obliged to resort, renders i 
liable to rust ; but if it escapes this, it yields fron 
twenty to thirty bushels, and sometimes over fort) 
bushels per acre. Oats are extensively cultivated, aai 
yield well. They may be said to be the only grain ol 
whioh a general surplus is produced. Indian com is 
raised in sufficient quantity for home consumption. Th^ 
warm valleys of the Otter- Creek and Batten-Kill pro- 
duce good orops, — some farmers raising from 500 to a 
thousand bushels each. Peat are a valuable crop on 
many farms. Mr. Sanford, of Orwell, who cultivates 
them quite extensively, puts them on sward-ground, 
plowed either in autumn cmt spring, sows three bushels 
of seed to the aore, and obtains from twenty-five to 
thirty bushels per acre. The crop is cultivated with 
but little expense; it leaves the ground light and 
clean, and it comes in early for fattening hogs in the 
fall, for which purpose, in oonnexion with the waste of 
the dairy, it is much used. Peas are oonsidered worth 
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■» midiy or nore per bmlnl, «• Iiidl*a^ com. Miked 
with oau. and groiuidi tb«y form tkm beit of foed for 
boraesi and alw for sheep. The Tariety oommoal/ 
oohirated is. the Caaada field, pea. Potaiou hare 
genarallj snllered from the roi for several years, and 
the ooiUTatioB of the oeop haa greatly decreased on 
tbae aceoQot. The Tarie^ ealleid watem reds has 
generally eseaped the rot betlec than otbera. JBroem- 
com- ia raised to some mUent ia> some neighborhoods, 
and is made into brooms by those who raise it. Messrs. 
Ruar, Hiooimi and Non^ of Orwell, are engaged in 
the bosinass. The latter has eight acres tbe present 
leaaon. Of /milt, apples^ pears and plums do well 
on the warmer soila^ and psiriiciiUrly wall on the slate 
loaatia. We were sorry to see a general negleot, in 
most nfligbborhoods, iA regard to the oolture of frait 
tree*. On many farms, the only orchards were those 
pltated by the first settlers, whivh, though formerly 
floarishing, were in;most instaaces in an onprodnotive 
oomlitien. Now thai rail-roads are soon to aflbrd readjr 
means of transportation to the best markets, we hope 
more attention will be given ia thia seotioa to frniu, 
whieh we are oonfident would give profitable returns. 

GsNsaAL Impbovxiubnt.— »We were happy to notice 
visible signs of improvement in various branches of 
agrienltvre, in most neighborhoods through wh^oh we 
passed; and we saw many places, besides those we 
visited, which we should have beea pleased to examine, 
had opportunity permitted. Among these, we may 
name the neat looking farms of Mr. Mabsh, of Claren- 
don, Mr. Hull, of Wallingford, Mr. Hill and Mr. La- 
Tsmop, of Sunderland, Mr. Cantijeld, of Arlington, 
and others, whose owners' names we did not learn. 

0ttggedtion0 for latmvcB. 

Systemy Order, and Economy » in Feeding Stock* 

To all farmers, whether occupying fifty acres or 
three hundred and fifty acres, there is no portion of 
their doty that I would more urgently press on them, 
than System, Order and Economy in feeding their oat* 
tie and stock generally. Nature has implanted in all 
living creatures, two laws, which never fail, while in 
health, to induce the use of nourishment: and these im- 
perative laws are hunger and thirst. Regular and sys- 
tematic obedience to these laws, conduces to health,— 
any deviation from system and regularity, leads to dii' 
ease and death, 

I deem it wise to seek and examine the opinions of 
men who devote large portions of their lives to the 
study of the animal structure, and the functions of the 
complicated machinery of life; and while we appreciate 
the services rendered to us, we may with advantage, 
temper their zeal, by using and applying, every day, 
facts, indicating the true course of action to be pursued 
in our agricultural vocation. 

Thus, though the process of digestion of food in the 
stomach, seems in the minds of some men to be well 
understood, I confess that to me, the subject seems to 
need far more investigation. Great advances have 
been made, deep research and strong reasoning, yet the 
oondasions may not be definite. Nevertheless, science 
has so far opened her treasures to us, that with careful 
observation, added to study, we ean regulate the na- 
ture of our animals, so as to add to or dirotnish their 
fat at our pleasure. 

To eflect this desirable object, we most remennber 
llfat it is the sensation of hunger and thirst, and their 
proper gratification, we are to watch and appease. 
Observation and reasoning must guide us in the selec- 
tion of the proper nmterial, and its due preparation. 
H is not my intention to go into the sobjeot of feeding 
or fattening our animals, but to lecul the farmQ^ii^tha 



of the importanoe of rigid ryrfcm in thb 
and every other branch of farnuAg* It is necessary, 
however, to toaoh upon feeding, iacideatally, to prove 
my positions. 

We give to animals a ffaristy of substances, from all 
of which certain principles are derived, of greater or 
less value in the production of fat and muscle; bat it ia 
a fact which ought to be better known, that from each 
and all of these varieties of food, a few elementary or 
constituent parts, aloae oontain the mdrithe mailer, 
Heaoa th^ noeessity for ascertaining tahUh of the va^ 
rieties afibrd the greatest quantity of nutriment,^** 
most importaat source of true economy. These ele- 
ments deiived fix>m vegetable snhatances, are mainly 
gluten, staroh, gum and sugar ; and of these, we find 
the largest portion of all our gi-ains to be starch and 
glotea« 

This gluten is the great noarishing portion of oar 
fodder; upon this our stock will alvi'Bys thrive and do 
well, while on the contrary, if gluten is ahnnt^ and 
the other elements- o^iMdoai, they will fall oflf and ol- 
timately perish. 

Perhaps, some may ask, what is this gluten? why 
not use some word that all may understand? In reply 
I would say, that the brevity of the word is most rtm- 
venient; though undoobtedly this, like many other 
terms in daily use, require oft repieated explanation, un- 
til familiarity shall rank them among, words of every 
day common use. Gluten b the tough, elastic substance 
which remains after washing floor in a cloth until the 
starch and all other matters are carried off; glaten re- 
mains as a tenaceous adhesive mass, insoluble in water, 
bat soluble in alcohol, and readily soluble in the stomach 
of animals. This is the portion of our wheat and oth- 
er grains which affords the most valuable nutriment to 
our cattle and other animals. Thp establishment of 
this iact, teaches us the necessity of examining our va- 
rieties of food, that we may use those possessing the 
largest share of this nutritive element, and establish a 
system of feeding without waste, and accumulate fat 
ia the least time. These examinations have been made 
for the benefit of the English cattle-breeders, and I se- 
lect a few varieties as given in the following table, to 
show how much vegetable substances vary in nutritive 
power. 

One thousand parts of the following vegetables in 
their green state, afforded nutritive matter as follows: — 



Barley,... 
Oats, 

Rye. 

Peas 

Oil Bieal,. 
Clover, . . . 
Timothy, 



Whole qaaimiy 

of Dttiritivo 

maUer. 



IMS 
8S0 
743 
7M 
570 
»1 
39 
39 



1 

Starch. 


GtMea. 


730 


ns 


790 


ao 


641 


87 


045 


38 


001 


30 


183 


17 


30 


5 


S4 





70 
15 

ice 

11 

4 

9 



Larf*s Ag. Cfumitlry^ 

It is to be hoped that before long we may add Indian 
Corn to the foregoing list ; but as yet no sufficiently ac- 
curate exafttinalion has been completed. 

Here ''we have facts abundant to frhow" the necessi* 
ty of a sy^tewif to avoid wsste. But every farmer 
knows or ought to know that, if a cow is deprived at 
her food in sufficient quantity, for even one day, the 
quantity of milk- will be somewhat reduced, and it will 
require two or more days of regular feeding to bring 
the quantity of milk back to its average quantity. This 
is aaother proof of the need for system and order with 
our stock. 

We are all familiar with the art of mastication, and 
the method by which our cattle perform this essential 
preparation of their food for digestion. From obeerva* 
tion, we know the necessity of this grinding pr< 
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•nd when from any caase it U saapended^ cMr cattle be* 
«ome dueaaed. Heiice we •caa readUy wfe ttnit wbea 
we aliat oar eattle in pens, stalb or yards, we deprive 
'hem of their oatqral axeroiee, a«d interfere with their 
natural hmbits. To enable our stock to thrive and fat* 
Hen under such restraints, we are compelled to aid them 
m various ways; the most usual being the application 
(if food in a partially pre|>ared atade) by grinding^ or 
tveakiag it into parts, that it may be more ecistly di» 
l^ested. Various trials have proved the efficacy of this 
lystem ; for instance, two milch covrs were stalled and 
%d «8 follows, for five days, on wkoU barley, with 
grass, and yieided one hundred and eleven pounds of 
milk. The same food was continued with regularity 
W five days longer, and the milk decreased ninety>sev- 
•w pounds. The same cow at another period was fed 
jh ground barley, with grass aad aome hay, and pro* 
duced daring the first fire days, one hundred five and a 
balf pounds of milk; in the next five days she gave one 
hundred and five pounds, and being continued <m tin 
same ground feed for Are days longer, the milk increa* 
sed to one hundred and tea pounds. The results from 
the second cow w«i«e similar. 

It caaaot be aeceasaiy to multiply like cases, for the 
truth is very generally understood, that all food when 
bruised or ground into meal, is better for our stock than 
in a whole or unbroken state. 

This leads us to inquire how we can grind or break 
the food with most economy. The expense of sending 
to a distant mill is a serious impediment, detaining a 
man and team the greater part of a day. The small 
ateel hand-mills wear too rapidly. These difficulties 
have caused the production ct various contrlTances for 
grinding grain by such horse power as most of our far- 
mers can command. 

Both Hussey and Sinclair, of Baltimore, have ma^ 
ehines for grinding corn and cob together for feed ; but 
we are not yet decided as to the economy of using the 
oob; for my own part, having tried it for two successive 
yiears, I am rather disposed to abandon it; yet we 
should wait the coming of the several analyses of the 
corn plant now in progress, before we relinquish it. 

In Massachusetts, a small run of stones has been so 
arranged as to grind grain or bruise it for food, and it has 
many advocates. The roost perfect machine however, 
as yet produced, is the mill patented by Fitzgerald, 
and now manufactured in New- York by Charles Ross 
tc Co. Many are using this sma'l mill on their farms 
with advantage, in various ways; for its ingenious and 
simple construction, enables the farmer to break or 
grind any of his grains for feed ; or at pleasure, he can 
reduce them to the finest meal pE)r his family use. An<^ 
other advantage is that, ho may grind every gr<itt teed 
or seed of every treed which finds its way into his barn 
with the grain, which being separated by the fanning 
mill, and ground in this small mill, afibrrls a highly -nu- 
tritious food for stock, while it destroys, and thus pre- 
vents the propagation of foal weeds. Here then is the 
means by which a systematic feeding of our stock may 
in its season be rigidly carried on. The power of two 
horses is neoessary for these small mills, axid every far- 
mec can best make his own calculations as to the eco- 
nomy of the system, which must be governed by the 
size of bis farm and the number of his stock. Agri- 
cola. Seneca County. 



Shall we IdU. Molest 

We have had several inquiries relative to the best 
modes of destroying these animals, and have in former 
numbers given dcfcriptions of traps most approved of 
for that purpose. The question, however, has been 
raised, whether it is for the interest of the farmer to 
destroy moles t Their chief food is insects, and it is to 



obtain thesC) that th^ boirow in the gtoQiid, and t|tnr«r 
up tittle hiilooks <of earth) ia which latter aet lies the 
offence for which their lives are taken. Our ac<{taaiiit* 
aace with the habits of this animal is not snfl&eiently in* 
timau to enable us to say whether the good which he 
does to man preponderates over the evil ; hdi we would 
recommend the tollowmg extract from a late number of 
the North Britiek Jgrietdluridy as calculated to lead 
to proper observations. 

jAMBi Hooo, better kaovrn by the cogaooden of the 
'' Ettrick Shepherd,'^ in an interesting paper pabUshed 
in the Quarterly Joumml of jigriculturtf appears to be 
amongst the earliest advocates for the pretervation of 
moles, a view also entered into by the Editor of that 
Journal, who questions whether, the mole may not be a 
very important friend to the farmer. " This is by the 
destructioB of grabs, wireworms, aad the like. It is 
known theit the nmie ts a very voracious ereatiire% He 
subsists on worms and the larvm of insects, which he 
finds under ground, where no other enemy ean reach 
them; and, at night he sallied forth and pursues his 
prey on the surface. It is probable that he then des^ 
strays a vast number of grubs and other oreatares, 
whose ravages would all be felt in their season. Can 
it then be that in destroying the mole we are guilty 
of the heedless destruction of a friend f The matter is 
worthy of more consideration than it has, perhaps, yet 
obtained. We think that a strong case has been made 
out in favor of the * blessed little pioneer,' by our in- 
genious and kind hearted correspondent ; and that in all 
the pastoral districts of the country, a verdict of ' not 
guilty' may be brought in in favor of the long-enduring 
mole. Let us hope, then, that henceforward he may be 
rnfiered to live in peace, and die of old age, in all the 
sunny glens and green sward knolls of Yarrow. But what 
will the insulted gardener say to this our care of his an- 
cient enemy? ' He is a thief, he steals my aoorns by the 
bushel, destroys my onion beds, and roots up my tulips.' 
Alas for the little culprit ! Within the limits of the 
ravaged garden, we fear we must give him up to the ven- 
geance of the trap. But on the wide spread surfaoe of 
the fields, where there are no onion beds to ravage, and • 
no tulips to be laid waste, and where little space is yet 
left for the denizens of nature to breathe apd sport in, is 
it quite certain that all the mischief which the Uitlemole 
works to our turneps and our mangel wurtzel is not paid 
to us with usury, by the prodigious multitude of larvm and 
destructive insects which he consumes?" Several writers, 
within these few years, in the Gardenert? Chronicle and 
Gardenere^ Journal, have taken up views favorable to 
the preservation of the mole, and even have gone so far 
as to purchase them at so much per head, and turned 
them out on their own lands. 

It is no doubt, testing the temper of the entbusiastie 
florist in no small degree to find that this industrious en- 
gineer has, during the night, driven a tunnel through the 
centro of his tulip bed, and, peradventure, has upheaved 
a favorite prime Bagnet or Byblomon; still, it is very 
questionable whether, had not the mole taken that direo- 
tion, no doubt in quest of food, that the wirevorm or grub 
might not have done him triple the injury. In fields, we 
are persuaded of their advantage, and even in gardens we 
have ceased to disturb them ; for were there not insects 
for them to feed upon, they would leave us and go else- 
where, and wherever moles abound there also abound 
the wire worm, a much more destructive enemy. 

The farmers in Belgium are averse to their being de- 
stroyed, and probably the most unpopular act in our 
own life was the introduction of English mole traps in- 
to that country ; and although upon a royal domain and 
at the command of majesty itself, all our endeavors to 
extirpate them proved unavailing, and the habits of a 
gardening and agricultural people were yielded to as aa 
I act of expediency. 
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In the gardens at Balkeifh there are two borders of 
equal size, io one of which a trap-bitten mole, (for when 
onee nearly caaght they are exceedingly wary after- 
wards;) had taken np its abode for nearly a year, and 
out of which it could only escape by coming up through 
the surface; as the Ibandattoa of the waU along one 
side with a large main drain under it, is six .feet deep, 
the solid gravel natural to the soil being ten feet deep 
under the walk, formed the other side and en^ of the 
border. The means of escape are at one end of the 
border, and, from the appearance of the hole, it is pret- 
ty frequently used ; and by this we conclude that the 
mole passes out at night in quest of food on the surfoce 
trouod, and by it retreat* again in the mornhig. For- 
nerly both borders were so oTer^ron wifh wireworms, 
bat the crops were destroyed. In both we have this 
leaeon set traps of sliced potatoes fixed to the end of 
srooden skewers, and have set an equal number, and at 
I depth of from three to four inches in each. These are 
ixamined by a person we ha\'e the highest confidence in 
ITery three or four days, and the result is — in the' bor- 
der inhabited by the mole, only two wireworms hare 
been detected, while in the other, the total number ta- 
ken at three examinations was 6360, the number of 
traps being 106 ; ayerage number at each trap being 
20, and at one taking 2120. 

ComparatiTe Profits of Free and Slave Labor. 

In reply to the inquiry of "A SoUTHBaNKR," we 
published last month the remarks of ''A Noxthernex." 
Having thus opened our columns to the subject; we are 
desirous of treating it with fairness, and therefore in- 
sert below, two other communications ; with which, — as 
the most important points seem now to have been 
brought out, — ^we close the discussion. — Eds. 

Eds. CiTLTivATOE — In the May number of Tke Cut- 
tipaioTj '' A Southerner '' asks for information on the 
subject of labor. Whether it would not be more pro- 
fitable to employ free labor than slave? Another South- 
erner undertakes to answer the question promptly and 
unhesitatingly in the negative. There is no labor in 
this country so cheap as slave labor. There is no labor 
in this country so well adapted to agriculture, particu- 
cularly on large farms, as slave labor. 

'^ Southerner," on his farm of 1200 acres, could not 
afford to employ free labor at all ; without he changed 
his cultivation of grain and converted bis land into pas- 
turage. He has 800 acres arable land. If he culti- 
vates the four shift system, he has 200 acres in corn, 
200 in small grain, and 400 acres in grass. To culti- 
vate this quantity of grain, it will require from 15 to 
20 field hands. He has the labor on his farm, and 
owned by him, and it is kept up perpetually by the na- 
tural increase of his slaves, so that it costs him nothing 
after the first purchase, but to feed and clothe them. 
There is no labor he could obtain so cheap to him. 

Let us suppose ** Southerner " in^itead of owning the 
slaves, (which is a decided advantage) had to hire 
them. Say 20 field hands, men, boys and women, were 
to be hire<l. They could be had in Virginia at an ave- 
rage of fifty or sixty dollars per year, deperding of 
course upon the proportion of men to women. The 
men being worth more. Twenty hands at fifty dollars 
would cost, $1000 

Clothing and taxes, 200 

Food, 400 



$1600 
There are no physicians bills to be paid by the hirer, 
as they are paid fay the owner. 

Let us see now how it will be in estimating the cost 
of free labor. Acoording to the Patent Office Report, 
which is held as good authority, in such matters, field 



laborers are worth in Massachusetts, and several other 
northern staters, from $10 to $12 per momh. We will 
suppose 16 men to perform as much labor as 20 mixed 
hands. It will stand thus; 
16 hands at say $11 per month, being $172 

per year,.<^ ,... $2112 OO 

Cost of board, say $59, ,<-.^r.... 800 00 

Being cost of free labor, $2912 OO 

do of slave labor, « 1600 00 

Diferenee of cost, ..* $1312 OO 

Thus it will be seen, that firee labor will cost four- 
fifths more than stave labor, where- each kind has to be 
hired. But where the farmer owns the slavee oa hi» 
farm the difference is much moie more decidedly in fa* 
vor of slave labor. 

*' Southerner " says he has " a great deal of trouble, 
vexation and solicitude, on account of my (his) depend- 
ants." I can assure hrm that he wiH not find any sitU' 
ation in life free from rts troubles an<( vexations. And 
I am decidedly of the opinion that there is as little trou- 
ble and vexation in the management of slaves as any 
other kind of laborers whatever. Suppose he were to 
substitute free labor for the labor of his slaves. Where 
would he obtain it? Necessarily from Ireland, as beingr 
the next cheapest to slave labor. Now I would ask 
him if he would not greatly prefer the management of 
twenty negroes on his farm, to the vexation and trouble 
of twenty Irishmen 1 I am sore he could not hesitate 
in his decision. 

'* Southerner'' says, *' we frequently see it stated in 
northern papers, that free labor is more profitable than 
slave, and that if southern people were to liberate their 
slaves, they would be more prosperous an3 happy." 
This is a very great error on the part of the northern 
people. The south is the most prosperous country in 
the world, and I presume equally as happy as any oth* 
er people. 

Its prosperity is mainly produced by the existence of 
slave labor. Without that species of labor, its fields 
would not be tilled, but suffered to be overrun by rank 
and poisonous weeds. The vast amount of agriculiur- 
al products now annually exported from the south, would 
not be produced. Our northern brethren would be de- 
prived of the great profits derived from their shipping 
and manufacturing interests. And the slaves themselves 
would be a wretched set of beings. As they are situa- 
ted at present, they are the best fed, best cloth ed, most 
happy and contented body of laborers of any m the world. 
To our northern brethren we would say: if you prefer 
free labor we are perfectly satisfied with your choice. 
But as we prefor slave labor, all we ask of you, is to 
mete out the same measure to us, and let us alone. A 
VixGiNiAN. MaihAVt Co., Va, 

Eds. Cultivator — Having read in the May number 
of your paper, what appears to me to be a very honest, 
interesting, and intelligent inquiry in regard to free 
labor, from the pen of A Southerner,'' and considering 
that it merits a careful and faithful answer, I thought I 
would furnish you a few remarks in regard to it. 

The object the gentleman has in view, is certainly a 
most laudable one ; for it is impossible to conceive of a 
more noble desire, than that for the mutual improve- 
ment of the condition of himself and those around him. 
That he may receive such information as wmH assist 
him in the execution of his wishes, is my most fervent 
hope ; and if these lines contain ought that is of value 
to him, I shall have attained my object. 

I am sanguine in the belief, that by a judicious intro- 
duction of free labor, he will greatly diminish his 
" vexation and solicitude," as well as increase his an- 
nual income. A laborer, who feels that he is receiv- 
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•ng a f«ll compeiwatioii for his exertion, has a stronger 
«jkI more {towerful sttmutavt to activity than it is po9- 
9ibU to present to the slaiw. Henoe, the Matter is 
characterised by his lethargio aovcmeats, and indolent 
tMtbitSy-^evincing a total disregard for the interests of 
his master; and I imagine is, in some cases, a source 
of expense, rather than profit. And tliere can he no 
doubt that the iatdligeat and educated laborer is far 
superior to the ignorant, and much cheaper, even at a 
^eater salary. 

The experience of all those who hare employed la- 
borers of both grades, I am confident, will speak in «f> 
firmation of ihis opinion* But the most judicious man- 
ner in which the gentiemsA >n question can substitute 
free, intelligent workmen, for his slaves, is a matter 
Uiat cannot be decided without the most seriovs and 
thoroagh reflection. Whether he had better attempt 
to transform them into free laborers, or dispose of them 
ekher by selling them to southern plaotcrsy or giving 
Cbem their freedom, and introduce free white labor 
from the north, is perhaps difficult to determine. I am 
satisfied that the adoption of either of these measures 
would be conducive Co ku interests. I would advise 
litm to make some experiments, and give the results to 
his southern brethren, many of whom are similarly sit- 
uated, and would be grateful at their reception* 

I am of the opinion, however, that he will meet with 
BMTO satisfactory success by disposing of his slaves as 
he best can, and bring free white laborers from the 
north. I doubt not, that he would hesitate selling them 
to the planters at the south ; still I consider it prefera- 
ble to the course he is at presicnt pursuing. If he be 
«a iadiyidual of fortune, and would not suffer any in- 
conTenience from the loss of his slaves, I scarcely need 
remark that the purer feelings of his heart would at 
once dictate him to free them, when they are of a pro- 
per age. 

Let this be as it may, at any rate dispose of them. 

The number of free laborers required to till a farm 
of his description, in a manner decidedly superior to 
that at present, and with far more lucrative results, 
would not exceed twelve. 

The foreman should be an individual of intelligence 
Sfld education, and would demand a salary of $350 per 
year. The others, $125 each, most of whom might be 
sons of the Emerald Isle. This would make his annual 
expenses for labor on the farm $1725, which is no in- 
considerable item, and may at first appear rather start- 
ling. But if we take the interest of the money invest- 
ed in slaves, it will reduce this somewhat. He says 
there are some 60 or 70 around him, most of whom are 
slayes. Now, allowing that 56 are slaves, and suppo- 
sing their average value to be $250, (I am unused to 
such estimations, therefore may be greatly in error, but 
think this low enough,) he will have $14,000 invested 
in slaves, tV.r interest of which, at 6 per cent., would 
be $840. 

Besides this, the number he will have to support will 
be reduced from 60 or 70 to 20 or 30, tlierefore the 
board of 40 will be saved, as well as the clothing of 
all, excepting his own family. The 40, at 35 cents 
per week for board, would cost $728 per year; and it 
is probable that the clothinir avera<res $4 a-piece the 
year, which for the 56 would be $224. 

Adding these items together, we find that his slaves 
cost him $1792 a year, which sum exceeds the enor- 
mous amount that free labor would cost, by $67. If 
the estimates were more accurately made, doubtless the 
difTcrcnco would be far greater in favor of free labor. 
If this 1)0 the result, it might be asked, how would the 
gentleman's condition be materially improved? I an- 
swer; the nambcr of attendants around htm would be 
va&Mv dimiiiished, and his " care and vexation" pro- 
p^mionaUy reduced. But besides this, he would with 



his free labor, adopt a new and improved system of ag- 
riculture, by which means the produce of his farm, 
would be doubled and tripled^ and the fields that are 
already waning vnder that rutotoMn ayst^n of rultnre 
that will eventually prepare them for augmenting the 
list of ** Virginia wom-mtt landt," will be rescued and 
restored to their pristine fertiKty, ^y that more recent 
method of tillage, that causes even the granite hills of 
New England to smile with luxuriant Terdore. 

In regard to the question whether gracing stock for 
market or cheese-making ia more profitable, 1 would 
say that it depends entirely upon the situation and cir- 
cumstances. I do not recommend that the whole ener- 
gies of any farm, (unless it be a very peculiar one,} be 
devoted exclusively to the production of any one arti- 
cle; for not unfrequently, one branch of husbandry 
meets with reverses when others are prosperous. 
Therefore, it might not be improper for him to devote 
a portion of his farm to the grazing of stock for mar- 
ket, and another to the dairy. A good dairyman could 
be obtained for $300 per vear. The necessary fixtures 
for cheese-making, oould be erected for a sum varying 
from $250 to $JjOO, depending entirely upon their extent 
and economical construction. 

Hoping that the gentleman will oondnde to deviate 
from the time-beaten track of his ancestors, and free 
himself from the thraldom of slavery, which is twofold 
more injurious to the master than the slave, I cordially 
tender him my most sincere wishes for his success. P.* 
Germaniawnf Pa. 

MlBsral Cements.* 



Roman Ctment, — It is a remarkable fact, in the his- 
tory of hydraulic mortars, which originates, as we have 
seen, with the Pozxolana and Trassf employed by the 
Romans, that the more the knowledge of their uses has 
been spread, the more substances have been discovered, 
which either act as hydraulic mortars themselves, or 
can be mixed as cemen s in the preparation of artificial 
mortar,' so that what appeared originally a privilege 
accorded to a few favored spots only, can now be ob- 
tained almost everywhere. A strong inducement to 
study the nature and modes of occurrence of hydraulie 
lime, was created by the patent granted to Parker and 
Wyatt, in London, in the year 1796, for what they 
termed " Roman cement.** The materials employed in 
the manufacture of this cement, are the nodules, of an 
ovoidaf or globular form, which are found in the Lon- 
don clay, and known by the name of Septaria. *They 
are not confined to the banks of the Thames, but are 
also found on on the isles of Sheppey and Wight, as 
well as on the coasts of Kent, Yorkshire and Somerset- 
shire. The composition of these nodules has already 
been given. They are calcined in perpetual l*me-kilns 
with coal, in which a very moderate and well-regulated 
heat is carefully preserved. After calcination, the stones 
are ground under heavy edge-stones to a very fine pow- 
der, which is sifted and then packed in casks for sale. 

In the year X of th* French Republic, Lesage point- 
ed ont the existence of similar cement stones on the 
coast of France, near Boulogne, and Drapier proved 
their identity with the English, by chemical analysis. 

Roman cement is one of the most powerful hydrau- 
lic mortars, and is exceedingly valuable, not only on ac- 
count of the rapidity with which it hardens, and this ib 
efiected in a very few minutes, but because when hard- 
ened in considerable masses, it is not liable to crack. 

Since that time, similar calcareous marls have been 
found in numerous places, wherever pains have been ta- 
ken to look five them, and have been used for similar 

• From the second volame of Johovon's edition, of Knapp*i 
CkMniteal Teekno/of^. 
t Paszolana and Tron, are porous Tolcwiic, or pumice stones. 

Em. 
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purposes. To give an iDstance of this, Kittl« in As'^ 
chaffenburg, examined fl series of limestones from 
the Spessart, and foond in four different places in the 
neighborhood, limestone, which yielded a very tolerable 
mortar, and two varieties which were excellent. Hy- 
draaUc lime has occasionally been met with in the same 
qaarry as fat lime ; and its nature not having been in- 
▼estigated, has been neglected as useless in conse- 
quence of the slowness with which it is slaked- 

All artiflcfal or ntftoral hydraulic limestones are solo- 
ble (before as well as after calcination) in muriatic 
acid, with the separation of silica, ei^cept when sand 
or some similar sobsfsmee has been added to them. 

Practical Rtmarki.'^ThtrhjdTtmtic Irmestones, when 
iiey do not contain a sufficient quantity of lime to be 
japable of slaking with water, must be very finely pul- 
rensed; it is only by this high state of division that a 
proper action can ensue. A thorough penetration of 
Ae siliceous portion by the lime h never entirely eflect' 
)d, but a certain proportion remains enclosed and remo- 
red from the sphere of action. 

One point, which is very often neglected in preparing 
irtificial hydraulic mortar, is the attention to the pro- 
per proportion between the slaked lime and cement. 
Both the ingredients must be mixed by measure or 
weight, and not merely estimated by the eye. 

Tlie best plan is to moisten the necessary quantity of 
cement first, and then mix the freshly slaked lime with 
i;. The more uniformly and intimately both are mixed, 
the better is the result. 

The hydraulic mortar employed in building the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse, was mixed by Smeaton from equal 
proportions of lime,, slaked to powder, and Pkizzolana. 
Trass apd Puzzolana are generally mixed with half 
their weight of lime, as was the practice amongst the 
Romana. It is desirable to ascertain the best propor- 
tions by experiment in all cases where no certain know- 
ledge of the nature of the two substances cao be ob- 
twined. 

Good hydraulic mortar, whether made from natural 
limestone or composed of lime and cement, should not 
show any tendency to crack when hardened under wa- 
ter, even when no sand is mixed with it. It then forms 
a very dense and solid mass, which, in a short time, 
noitber suffers water to permeate it, nor is attacked by the 
water, but acquires a considerable degree of hardness. 
For this reason, it is well to use nothing but hydraulic 
mortar for those parts of walls which are constantly 
under water. If the mortar is not only required to har- 
den, bu^lso to bind well, a very important point must 
never be neglected, and that is to moisten the surfaces 
of the stones to which the mortar is to be applied. 
When this is not done, the surface of the stone (by its 
power of absorbing moisture,) dries the mortar and 
prevents proper adhesion from taking place. The 
joint then remains open to a greater or less extent. 

It does not by any means follow, that because hy- 
draulic mortar is the only durable material for building 
under water, it cannot consequently be used for dry walls. 
It is, on the contrary, of the greatest service wherever 
protection is required against the infiltration of moist- 
ure and damp; and dwellings or buildings can often be 
rendered very much less damp by a judicious applica 
tion of a hydraulic coating; a layer of this kind, when 
onoe hardened, is not calculated , like ordinary mortar, 
to attract moisture and allow it to pass through. The 
hydraulic mortar must, of course, when used for cover- 
ing dry walls or otherwise, be kept moist and watered, 
until it has acqtiired its proper de<rree of hardness. If 
this is not attended to, a soft, friable, useless coating is 
the certain result. If mojjsture enters from he!ow, for 
instniioe, hptwoeji tMe wall and the coanncr of mortar, 
it xf'M r-Mii Im;'' I'lntiM"*! r'nro in f»on *■**']']«•?» or lif t!)-.' iin« 
ponuliaUlli y ol" llie li l: , \*'."ri. on slif nc:cur'*Pnfe of 



a frost, wiU moai certainly peel off antf be destroyed*. 
Care must also be taken that the mortar dues not dry 
up of itself immediately in the air, in which case i& 
coniracts and cracks. It is, therefore, iMrceasary t9 
add sand or some other subetaoce wbWh obviates the 
shrmhing. Hydraulic mortar wiU bear a very eonside* 
rable quantity of sand without injury to its hardness, 
even as much as one and a-half times its own weigbl 
and more. This additio» tlierefore, is important in ao 
eeoMOHHcal poiiH of view.. The grain of the sand em^^ 
ployed, however, requires atteution, as wae the eaa« 
with ordinary mortar; sharp, angular sand i» decidedlj 
preferable to blunt, rounded sand, and it is better to use 
a mixture of coarse with fine sand, than that the sand 
should be »U of the some sized grain. The sand should 
likewise be as free a» possible from earthy particlea and 
dust. In mortar con>>()osed of Ume and cement,- fh» 
role ier to proportion the sand to the quantity of ce« 
ment used. Slaked lime will not bear more than a cer« 
tain quantity of these substances, which quantity must 
not be exceeded, the cement itself being for the greater 
part inactive and playkig the part of sem^. • 

Hydraulic mortar that sets with sufficient rapidity, 
and to which a proper proportion of sand haa been ad- 
ded, may be enif^oyed fi>r easting tolerably massive ob- 
jects, which are not subject to crack when dry. This 
enables hydraulic mortar to be employed for architectii- 
ral ornaments which then combine great sharpness with 
dtirabtlity, are very light as compared with similar ftg- 
ores of sandstone, and have the great advantage of be- 
ing easily multiplied. 

A similar application is that for casting water-pipes, 
on the spot where they are required, as proposed by 
Gasparin. The mould employed is a linen hose, like 
those attached to the fire engines, a few meters in 
length, which is filled with water and closed at both 
ends. A thick kind of bolster is thus produced, over 
which sand is sifted, and it is then laid upon a deposiie 
of hydraulic lime and covered by pouring over it the 
same substance. When the whole has hardened, the 
hose is drawn forward, about the length of one foot, be- 
ing \eti inserted in the tube, and a fresh length is cast. 
Water courses, thus constructed, must however, have a 
certain amount of fall , or the sand cannot be washed oat, 
and will impede the delivery of the water. 

When faydranlic lime is mixed with small stones, or 
with shingles from the bed of a river, or the sea, walls 
can be directly eonstrncted of il, and a mass is obtain- 
ed which resembles the erections with ordinary mortar, 
and is called biton by the French. 

At Toulon, a mixture was used for the constractioo 
of the harbor, consisting of 3 parts lime, 4 Puzzolana, 
1 smithy ashes, 2 sand, and 4 parts of rolled stones or 
shingles. 

The great strength of walls, constructed with hy- 
draulic mortar, is most clearly shown by the experi- 
ments undertaken with a view to break beams construct- 
ed of brickwork. A 25 feet long, a'^d 2^ feet wide 
beam, constructed with 19 layers of bricks, bound to- 
gether by Roman cement, in which, here and there, pa- 
rallel strips of iron were enclosed, was capable of bear- 
ing, when snpported at both ends, a weight of 22 tons 
suspended from the middle, before it showed any signs 
of fracture. 

Shosino Horses. — At a meeting of the Royal Apri 
cultural Society of England, Professor Sewall remark 
ed, ^hat. he frequently found old horses shod with a lay 
er of leather, forming an artificial pole between the 
hoof and the shoe, recovering from severe affections, 
causing injury to the hoof— such, for instance, as con- 
traction, brittleness, and cracks, or even diseases of the 
loot itself, as thrushes, corns, cankers, etc., and per- 
manently regain their originaJ elasticity and firmness. 
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Jmprootment of ti)t Boil* 



RenovaUon of Landi* 

Edi. CvLTiT^TOit — It appears as thongh tber« was 
an absolate ignoranee amongst formers, of the relative 
Talne of the Tarioas kinds of manures f and especially 
•o amongst those whose means enable them to haveao- 
quired the most accurate information. Is there any one 
who can even tell us how much more he will raise from 
an acre of land manured with six cords of stable ma- 
nure, throughout a course of farming for four or nve 
yearSi than he would from the same land not manured 
at all 1 Can any one tell what increase will result 
firom liming land ? Or can any definite result be predi- 
oated from the application of bones, pondrette, guano, 
or any of the various kinds of fertilizers now in ase ? 
That the application of these various manures will pro- 
duce a great effect is known to us all ; but which will 
soonest repay the cost, which last the longest, or which 
will best suit the various kinds of soils, is as yet a 
mystery to the generality of farmers. 

But enough of this earping and fault-finding. And 
that I may practice as well as preach, I will give yon 
a short history of some of those who, I think, have 
pursued the true system; evAn though, according to 
«ome learned Thebans, it is one that will not pay. 

Nearly twenty years since, there was a farm of about 
sixty acres, so poor as almost to defy description. The 
best comparison I could give, would be some of the 
worn-out, or as they call them, the '* tired lands " in 
the southern states. The owner was a young lady, 
and she attempted to manage the farm when it eame in- 
to her possession, in the same manner as it had been 
managed by those from whom she inherited it — without 
having any pecuniary means, other than its resources. 
She hired a farmer, and for some years they plowed and 
re-plowed the same worn-out and exhausted fields, and 
gathered in the same poverty-striken crops, which had 
been gathered in, '' from a time beyond whieh the me- 
mory of the oldest inhabitant runneth not to the con- 
trary." The result was as all foretold, she was com- 
pelled to quit farming. Amongst her creditors was her 
farmer, I believe almost the only one of any magnitude, 
and to pay him off she married him, — at least so the 
story went. Again they started fresh with the world; 
but still it would not do. The same incubus was pres- 
ang upon them. They toiled early and late, lived pru- 
dently and economically; but notwithstanding all, they 
could not make both ends meet, and were fast coming 
out of the little end of the horn. Their true friends 
urged them to raise money on the lands and improve it, 
so that at least, they might be paid for their labor; but 
this, although the only true policy, was a policy running 
counter to all their preconceived opinions. They said, 
as others before them have said, it would not pay. At 
last they did what under the circnrostances, and with 
their views of policy, was perhaps the only prudent 
thing they could do — ^they so*d the property. 

It was purchased by a hard-wdTking practical farm- 
er, one who had previously had some experience in re« 
novating worn-out lands. The price given was, I think, 
sixty dollars per acre, — hardly the value of the build- 
ings upon it. Instead of doing as his predecessor had 
done, he mortgaged it, for a pan of the purchase mo- 
ney, and took the balance of his means to improve the 
soil. In order to effect this object, he hauled stable 
manure from the city of Philadelphia, a distance often 
miles, for which he paid about three dollars the two- 
horse load ; that is, what two horses could draw on the 
pavement, and three or four off. I cannot give the 
quantity he put to the acre ; I think it was five or six 
of these loads. He continued this practice for some six 



or eight years, at the end of which period, he was oP 
fered more than twice what he gave for the (arm. 

It is hardly necessary to say,, it was then a farm of 
altogether a different character. Old fields, which for- 
merly produced nothing but sorrel or moss, were then 
verdant with the richest grasses, or covered with tfaa 
meet luxoriant cr(^; old fimit trees, whieh bad been, 
under the former owners considered as almost worthless, 
then sprung into new lUe, and brought forth excellent 
fruit. And everything, both animal and vegetable, be- 
tokened prosperity and abundance. All this was efiect- 
ed, mark you, whilst at the saoM time, the owner was 
yearly making his living from its proeeede. It ba» 
been but a short time since his son told me, they made 
money faster then, than at any other time; "bM^ause," 
said he, ** although we did not lay by any money, yet 
every year our land was becoming noore and more va- 
luable. The owner, now an old man, is living inde- 
pendently and comfortably ; he has the fattest horses, 
the best cows, and the finest crops of any one around 
him. 

In my last communication I mentioned an Englishman, 
who farmed Mr. W.'s farm. He is one of my standing 
examples of the benefit of this system of farming* About 
ten years since, be, then a hired farmer, leased from a 
Mr. S. in Philadelphia, who kept a livery stable, • 
miserably poor farm, with a bleak northern exposure, 
on Chestnut Hill, near Germantown. The conditions 
of the l ea s e were that Mr. S. was to find the manure, 
and that Mr. H. <(the farmer.) was to eart it to the 
farm. He had saved from his hard eamnigs, a few hun- 
dred dollars, barely sufficient to purchase a few of the 
most indispensible farming implements. You can judge 
how limited his resources were, from the fact that the 
loss of one of his horses threw him on his "beam ends,'' 
until his friends advanced him money to replace his loss. 
But he boldly met the disheartening circumstances of 
his situation ; and, as he afterwards teld me, it was as 
much as he eonld do, with the most rigid economy, to 
keep himself from sinking. To use his own words: — 
Whenever he could get a dayS work for himself or his 
boys, from his neighbors, he took it, and thus earned a 
little money for his family, and when he could not, he 
would haul up a load of manure from the city. When 
I last saw him, some three years since, he was surround- 
ed by all that a farmer could desire; his yard waa 
stocked with fue eattlo, his horses were excellent, and 
in fine condition; his implements were good, and io 
their places; and to sum up all, he had the appearance 
of being a forehanded farmer, and one '' well te do" in 
the world. It really made my heart glad to see tbia 
man, whom I had known, as a stranger in a strange 
land, and totltng day by day fer his datly bread, now 
comfortable, independent and happy; and takmg rank 
in his social position, with those who form the most nu- 
merous and respectable portion ef the community. 

A farm, which is, perhaps, the very bert in this coun- 
ty, was made so, by following the method I have point- 
ed out. Many years since, Mr. C, whe had been an 
orphan boy, had some money left him by the perscHi 
who brought him up. With the money, he purchased a 
piece of land about eight miles from the city, contain- 
ing about thirty aores. ' When he pnrehased it, it waa 
thin, and if not in the lowest condition to whieh k might 
have been reduced — ^yet too poor for any one to make 
money from it by farming in the usual manner. He, 
also, pursued the same system, and though some nsaj 
have deemed him unwise, the result was, be made his 
living from the land, whilst at the same time be waa 
changing ks appearanee. It wcmld be fruitless to at- 
tempt any description of the high degree of fertility to 
which it has now been raised. You can form some idea 
of its productiveness when you learn, that for yeara 
past^ he has been putting by hiafiive hnndredor a tboa.- 
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«aod dollars a year, dear money, aAer all bU farmiiig 
«xpea8et have been paid. Nor does lie live ia a miser* 
ly maoner^ but on tbe contrary, is rather famed for bis 
liber^lilyia boasebold maitera. It is a fact well known 
in tbe neigbborbood, tbat be raises as muob from tbis 
small lot of land, as is raised by tbe average of tbose 
wbo cultivate tbeir bandred acres. This result baa 
been produced, solely by tbeiue of stable manure. He 
keeps BO fancy stocky be pursues no different routine of 
cultivation from that pursued by others around him^ but 
be roannras bis landa without stint. 

If it were not tbat it wo«ld be trespassing on yourcoK 
smns, and on tbe patience of your readers, I could give 
you instances bj the score, where some, wbo have not 
been afraid either of the labor or expeaae of doing as 
those I have mentioned have done, have succeeded in 
renovating their worn*out fields, and are now living 
comfortably v^oa the income of their productive farms. 
And where otheu, who were afraid it would not pay — 
that tbe price of the manure was too high, — ' he labor 
•f procuring it too great, have eontiotted in t tie same 
situation in which they were when they first sti.rted oat 
in life. Pkhnbtaci:. Louftr Jhiklui^ Pa., 1849. 



JJinD-Slork Stale ^grinxlteral 0orirtg. 



Stftte Fftte. 



We make tbe following abstract «f tbe raport cf tbe 
Executive Committee, at the meeting of the Board, 
Jnly 12ib, 1849. 

The secretary reported tbat since tbe last meeting be 
had visited Syracuse, and tbat the citiaens are taking 
active oieaaures to prepare tbe grounds and buildings 
lor the use of the society in September. A oontraot 
ibr enclosiag the grouoda, and preparing the aeoessary 
erections, has been made with an efficient and thorough 
business man, and everything required by the Society, 
it is believed will be in readiness. The committee of 
arrangements oa tbe part of tbe citizens, are making 
every possible efliirt fur tbe accommodation of visiters, 
and nothing on their part will be left undone to soeom- 
modate thoae «'ho may be in attendance. 

The secretary also reported, that the judges who had 
been appointed for the annual exhibition, baid with very 
few exceptions, signified their acceptance, and the few 
vacancies bad been supplied bv gentlemen who had 
sigreed to be present. At no inrmer period have the 
indications of a large exhibition in all the departments, 
been »a encouraging aa si tbe present. 

T. Ewbank, Es^., Cont. of Patents, in answer to an in- 
vitation to attend the Show and Exhibition at Syracuse, 
writes: — ^^ An occasion so peouliari)* attractive to those 
wbo watch with interest the progress of agricultural 
iraprovemeat, — a subject, tbe vast importance of which 
ft is scarcely possible to fnagnify— -ooald not fail to af- 
ford me the liveliest gratification — a gratification which, 
with what sinoere regret I need not say, my official da- 
ties will, I fear, compel ne to foregc 

" I shall derive much pleasure, however, from read- 
ing reports of the Exhibition, which will, in some mea- 
cure, atone for the disappointment I feel in not being 
able CO meet personally, the many intelligent gentle- 
men who will assemble from various parts of the coun- 
try, upon so interesting an occasion.'" 

The Cmopfl. Ilc. — N. Goodsell. of Rochester writes: 
Tbat he had visited several conntics of the north, and 
that considerable portions of Jefferson.. Lewis, and Os- 
wego counties, are becoming rich in 8 ^[ricultural pro- 
ducts — some of the best dairies and Inest stock are 
found in the above districts; but there is great w^ant of 
information respecting our State As^ricultural Society's 
proceedings Many farmers with large dairies, have 



never attended a State Fair. I obtained from one 
nearly a fall promiM that ha would take a wagon load 
of butter and cheese to Syraoaae. Much of the coun- 
try in these counties is very fine for grass, oats, barley, 
ladiaa oaro and potatoes, superior to tbe major part of 
this State. I have made particular examination of the 
extent of our Peach district, east, and find it reaches 
upon tbe lake for six miles back to Salmon river, lowest 
range of tbermometor 8^ below 0, in all of which ter- 
ritory trees are as healthy, and as well filled with fruit aa 
at Rochester. Two nulee north of thia line the ther- 
UMroeter falls 20<' below 0^. 

R. Howell, of Nichols, Tioga county, says, date 26 
June, tbe weather for the last week, has been as dry 
and warm as any ever experienced here. Spring was 
very late, «old and dry, parcioolarh^ tbe month of April. 
Tbe 14th of tbe month tbe ground was so dry that it 
was scarcely possible to plow — and a week from that 
time so cold that the plow was frozen in tbe furrow. On 
tbe 17th it snowed, sind on the hills snow was Ifi iocb- 
es, and half that depth oo the flats. Tbe crops now look 
fine, wheat is of fine color, large growth. It was feared 
that the Hessian fly had committed ravages upon the 
crop— but I cannot And any signs of the fly. In some 
grounds, injury has been caos^ by a grab eating off 
the large roots of the wheat. Rye much better than 
usual. Corn and oats are good, though backward. 
Grass is very heavy, especially new meadows. 

John Johnston, Esq., of Seneca county, one of our 
best farmers, writes, June 25th, " I have made nearly 
1500 rods of tile drains aiaoe you was here last fall, (in 
Sept.,) and am cariyiag on farmiag more thoroughly 
than ever I did ; but am warned by age and infirmity 
that I must do less. I fattened 83 head of cattle last 
winter, have sold 62 of them, part in February and 
part in May, at over $50 per head- (steers 4 years old 
last apring.) Eighteen of these I have on hand, and 
they are worth over $50 each. I get well paid for my 
corn, hay, corn stalks Sec. 4 and I have got such a lot 
of rich manure as few men in Western New- York ever 
made in one season. 

*^ Some of my neighbors who said I must be a great 
fool to bury so much money, in drains, are now ordering 
tiles, some 2,000, some 5,000, &c. Draining will do 
more to improve the agriculture of (he Stato than all 
else eombinied. The difference in the cost of cultivating 
drained land, from that andraiaed, ia very great. 
Drained land can be worked much earlier in spring, and 
the work much easier for man and toam. One plowing 
will pulverize the land bet ter than Z&rec p/ot0tng« when 
tlie land is inclined to wet, even if not very wet. 

''I have now Isid (or at least have the drains dug, 
though ail tbe tilea not home yet) about 40,000 tiles 
since 184 1 . What I laid previous to that time I have no 
account of, but it was not many. A little over 13 tiles 
will make a rod, of course, I have laid a great many 
rode for an Ameriean farmer. I think I have about 
half done what I intend to do; if I have tolerable 
hAsJth, I caa., in three years, lay 40,000 tiles, and 
there is no difficulty in obtaining men to dig the drains.'* 

** Mr. J. saya: — " The weevil (wheat mtJge) has 
made its appearance aoiong our wheat crops, more es- 
pecially in the east and north of our county, immedi- 
ately in this neighborhood. I think there will be no 
serious loss this season." 

A lettor from John Delafield, Esq., President Seneca 
Ag. Society, gives us the agreeable intelligence that 
tbe efficient society of that eounty, have passed a reso- 
lution inviung Prof. Johnston to deliver tbeir annual ad- 
dress on the 5th of October next. Mr« D. also writes 
that it is probable the society will, if practicalilo, se- 
cure Prof. Johnston to deliver them a course of lectures 
on agriculture. 

[We are much gratified by this movement on the 
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part of this Society. It shows that the right spirit i» 
abroad, and that the farmara of this small coauty are 
aliTe to their own best interests. It is to be hoped that 
some of oar larger counties wuu funds idle in their 
treasary, will make a like arrangement, which will re- 
turn tenfold SBore te their societieS| in the benefits to 
agriculture, than the small amoaaf reqnired t» seeare 
the senrioes of Prof, J.] 

Letters were read from the oficers of seTeral Cana- 
dian Agricultural Societies, from tkeoiicersof the Beard 
ef Agriculture of Ohio, and from the societies of other 
states, giving notice of the appointment of delegates 
to attend the exhibition and fair of the N. Y. State So- 
eiety, at Syracuse. 

Sl)t iJttoinar!} P^IMirtiiiiiit 

Spaying Cows* 

At tbe request of a correspondent, we giro the fol- 
lowing extract, in regard to the operation of spaying 
eows, from a lecture of MoaiN, a French Teterinary 
surgeon: 

' Having corered the eyes of the cow to be operatal 
upon, we place her against a wall, proTided with ftye 
rings firmly fastened, and plaeed as follows: — the first 
oorresponds to the top of the withers f the second to 
the lower anterior part of the breast ; the third is placed 
a little distaaee from the angle of the shoulder ; the . 
fourth is opposite te the anterior and superior part of 
tiie lower region, and the fifth, which is behind, an- 
swers to the under part of the buttocks. We place a 
strong assistant between the wall and the head of the 
animal, who firmly holds the left horn in hn left hand, 
and with his right, the muzzle, which he derates a lit- 
tle. This done, we pass through and fasten the end 
of a long and strong plaited cord in the ring, which 
oorresponds to the lower part of the breast ; we bring 
the free end of the cord along the left fiank and pass it 
through the ring which is below and in front oT the 
withers. We bring it down along the breast behind 
the shoulders and the angle of the (ore leg, to pass it 
through the third nag, from there, we pass it through 
the ring whieh is at the top of the back ; thea it must 
be passed around against the ooiter angle of the left 
hip, and we fasten H, alti*r having drawn it tightly to 
the posterior ring by a simple bow knot. 

' The cow being firmly Axed to the wall, we plaoe a 
oord, fastened by a slip-noose around its hocks to keep 
them together in sach manner that the animai .^aonot 
kick the operator, the free end of the cord and the tail 
are held by an assistant. 

' The cow, thus secured, cannot, during the opera- 
tion, move forward, nor lie down; and the veterinary 
surgeon has all the ease desirable, and is protected 
from, accident. 

*■ M. Levrant advises that an assistant should hold a 
plank or bar of wood obliquely under the teats and be- 
fore its limbs to ward ofi* the kicks ; but this method is 
not always without danger, both to the operator and 
tbe animal, because, at the commencement,, that is,, 
when the surgeon makes the HicisicMi tbroiigb the hidie 
and the muscles, the cow makes such sudden move- 
ments, and tries so frequently to strike with its left 
hind foot, that it may hsppen that upon every move- 
ment, the plank or the bar may be struck against the 
operator's legs. 

* On the other band, although the defence may be 
firmly held by the assistant, yet It may happen, that ia 
spite of his exertions, be sometimes may be throwa 
against the operator by the movements she may at- 
tempt, and there may be an uncontrollabTe displace- 
ment of the plank or barj and then it may happen that 



she beeonses woaaded, and at the same time prevent* 
the operatioa, while, by the asode we point o«t, there 
is no fear of aceideBt, either to the operator or the 
beast. 

' In ease of the waat of a wall provided with riaga, 
we may ase a stroag palisade,, a solid fence, or two 
trees a suitable distance apart, across which we fix two 
strong bars of wood, separated from each other, aa- 
eording to the size of the cow. 

^ There is another means ef eeafiamg then that we 
have employed for some time past, where the cowa 
were very strong and irritable, more simple thaa the 
preceding, less fatiguiag for the animal, less trouble* 
some to the operator, aad which answers perfectly, it 
coasists — 

' First. In leaving the eow ahnost firae,- eoTerieg her 
eyes, holding her head by two strong assistaats, one of 
whom seizes the nose with his head and stroagljr 
pinches the nostrils, whenever the aaimal makea any 
videat movements during the operation, 

< Second. To cause another assistaat t» hel4 the two 
hind legs, hept together by means of a eord passed 
above and beneath the hocks f this assistant also hoida 
the tail and pulls it, whenever the animal sedca te 
change its place. 

'The eow being eoavenieatly disposed, and the in- 
straments aad appliances, such as curved scissors upoe 
a table, a coavex edged bistoury, a straight oae, and 
one bf^toaed at the poiitt, satare needle filled with 
doable thread of desir^ length, pledgets of lint of ap- 
propriate siae and length, a mass of tow (in pledgau) 
being collected in a shallow basket, held by an iatrili- 
gent assistant, we place ourselves opposite to the left 
fiank, oar hac^ taraed a Kttle towards the head af tbe 
animal ; we cot off the hair which covers tbe hide in 
the middle of the flaaks, at an equal distance betweee 
the back and the hip, for the space of thirteea or four* 
teen centimetres in circumference ; this done, wa take 
tbe convex bistoury, and place it opened hetweea our 
teeth, the edge out, the joint te the left; thea, with 
both hands, we sene the hidio in the middle of the fiaak^ 
aad form of it a wrinkle of the requisite devatioa, aad 
raaning lengthwise of the body. 

' We then direct an assistant to seiae with his right 
hand the right side of this wrinkle; we then take the 
bistoury that we held in our teeth, aad we eat the 
wrinkle at one stroke tbreag h the middle ; tbe wriakle 
baring beea salfered to go dbwn, a separation of the 
hide is presented of sufficient length to eaable as to in- 
troduce the hand ; thereupon we separate the edges af 
the hide with the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, 
and -in like manaer, we cut through the abdominal 
muscles, the iltaor (slightly obliquely) and the /aai&ar, 
(cros8> for the distance of a centimetre from the lower 
extremity of the incision made in the hide; thb done, 
armed with the straight bistoury, we make a puncture 
of the periteoeam at the upper extremity of the wound ; 
we then iatrodnce the buttoned b»toury, and we move 
it obh'qoely from above to tbe lower part, ap to the 
terminntion of tbe incision made ia the abdominal mas> 
cles. The flank being opened, we introduce the right 
hand into the abdomea and direct it along *.he right 
side of the cavity of the pelvis, behind the ad dt tmu-^ 
raaifa (paunch) and underneath the rectam, where we 
find the eomtt it Puierutf (matrix;) after ws have 
ascertained the position of these viscera, we search for 
the oearf« (organs of reproduction,) which are at tbe 
extremity of the tornu, and when we have found thcm^ 
we seize the'U between the thumb and forefinger, de- 
tach them e mpletely from the ligameats that keep 
them in thei place, poll lightly, separating the eord^ 
and the vesse s (uterine or fallapian tabc) at their place 
of union with the ovarium, by means of the nati of the 
thumb and forefinger, which presents itself at the poiat 
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of toQch ; in fact, we break the cord and bring away 
the ovariom. 

' We then mtrodace again the hand in the abdominal 
oaTtty, and we proceed in the aame manner to extract 
the other oraria. 

' This operation terminated, we, by the assistance of 
a needle, place a suture of three or four double threads 
waxed, at an equal distance, and at two centimetres, 
or a little less from the lips of the wound, passing it 
through the divided tissues, we move from the left hand 
with the piece of thread; having reached that point, 
we fSuten with a double knot, we place the seam in 
the interrah of the thread from the right, and as we 
approach the lips of the wound, we fasten by a simple 
knot, with a bow, being careful not to cloee too tightly 
the lower part of the seam, so that the suppuration 
may be established in the wound, may be able to 



far, exhibited at that conrention, was from Robert 
Manning, of Salem, Massachusetts; the most extensiva 
collection of plums, by far, was from Charles Hanul- 
ton, of Orange Co., N. Y.; and the largest eollectioa 
of apples was from Charles Downing, of Newburgh^ 
N. Y. We think it will hardly do, yet, for either 
tion to cut loose from the other. 



Inqnirlea* 



The operatidi effected, we cover i^ the wound with 
a pledget of lint, kept in its place by three or fomr 
threads passed through the stitches, and all is oum- 
pleted, and the cow is then led back to the stable. 

* It happens, sometimes, that in cutting the muscles, 
of which we have before spoken, we out one or two of 
the arteries, which bleed so much that there is neces- 
sity for a ligature before opening the peritoneal sao, 
because, if this precaution be omitted, blood will escape 
into the abdomen, and may occasion the moat serious 
ooBseqnences.' 

She Qorticoitnral iDcpartmmL 

COKDVCTSD BT J. J. THailAl. 



The New-York and Bnflalo Fruit Conventions. 

IVom the various articles which have appeared in 
TkM HoriicttHurutf and other periodicals, it appears 
quite evident there is a very erroneous opinion abroad, 
as to the firiendlv attitude of these two conventions. 
From considerable knowledge of both, we believe the 
assertion may be safely made, that not five persons, 
having any connexion with either, desire any rivalry, 
or wish to assume any hostile attitude towards the 
other. 

Both conventions had been proposed some months before 
their actual session, and both were very interesting and 
im portant bodies The writer, who took a much more ac- 
tive part in that at Buffalo, will not from this fact, be 
accused of partiality when he states that the New- York 
Convention embraced by far the larger number of emi- 
nent pomologists, and for this alone, must by common 
consent, be regarded as the leading pomological organ- 
ization in America. It is but justice to those who took 
an active part in the convention at Buffalo, to state 
that nearly if not quite all of them so regard the New- 
York organization. And with this general feeling per- 
vading all parties, we cannot but believe that the ap- 
proaching convention at Syracuse, will adopt such a 
course as cannot be construed into an assumption of 
any hostile bearing. 

A single explanation as to the propriety of two dis- 
tinct conventions — ^for the east and west, as demanded 
by the differences of soil, climate and locality. The 
following facts would indicate that this difference is 
overrated. Of the twenty'Seven varieties of the apple, 
recommended as ftrst-rate by the Ohio Fruit Conven- 
tion, held last year at Columbus, all except four are 
cultivated in the Eastern States, where even one or two 
of these four originated. As for the Buffalo Conven- 
tion (held at the extreme western point of the State,) 
being peculiarly adapted for the west, it may be stated 
that the best and most extensive colleoti^ of pears, by I 



SwuT AvFUBs. — Will yon iniona me of the best v»- 
rieties of stocei appU$, to ripen in snooeasion to culti- 
vate for stock feeding t A. WilliaiM, GayU$burg, III, 

For ^amcr,— Bough and Golden Sweeting. 

For Autumn J — Jersey Sweet, Summer Sweet Para- 
dise, Haskell Sweet. 

For Winter, — ^Danvers Sweet, TalUnaa Sweeting, 
Sweet Russet of Western N. Y. 

Long'Keepert y — Hartford Sweeting, Green Sweet- 
ing. The Ladies' Sweeting is a fine and beautiful ap- 
ple, a most abundant bearer, and a long keeper, but 
the growth of the tree is too slow to adapt it for stock 
feeding. 

Pkax OacHAEDS. — I have just finished planting a 
pear orohard of over one thousand trees, mostly large 
seedlings, which I intend to graft in the top; please let 
me know your opinion about this method — ^will the trees 
be as hardy as when grafted at the gronndt — ^I proposa 
patting three to six grafts into each tree, or enough to 
fill the principal limbs. H. .ivery, Bvr/tngtoa, Ioimi. 

Seedling pear trees usually famish hardier trees than 
a large portion of the graited varieties, and hardier 
trees would probably in most cases be obtained by graft- 
ing the seedlings at standard height, as proposed. If 
the stocks are already of considerable sine, the grafts 
would make a more rapid growth, and sooner come in- 
to bearing. But on the other hand, this rapid growth 
would render them more liable to destruction by the 
cold of winter, or to death by frost-blight, which should 
be guarded against by avoiding summer pruning, or 
any otber cause tending to produce a late growth of 
wood, and by placing them in a deep, moderately dry 
soil, which shall furnish a uniform supply of moisture 
through the summer, and fovor the thorough ripening 
of the young wood before winter. 

Maslket Apples. — What are the best five varieties 
of apples for an extensive orchard for shipping? Is the 
Tewksbury Blush one of them? ji Western Fruit 
Rai$er. 

Apples for distant market should not only be such as 
would keep well, but should be of the finest quality, so 
as to bring the highest price, and thus avoid as much 
as possible the contingency of the expenses of trans- 
portation consuming the profits. Hence the Baldwin 
and Rhode Island Greening, though so well adapted to 
New England and New- York, may not do well for the 
west where their quality more or less deteriorates. The 
Tewksbury Blush, although an admirable keeper, and 
very productive, is small, and not quite first-rate in 
quality. It has been found very profitable in the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia. Perhaps the following may 
succeed best for the western states: — Red Canada, or 
Old Nonesuch, Roxbury Russet, Newtown Pippin, (on 
itrong lime soils,) Northern Spy and Jonathan. 

Sendino BtTDf BT MAIL. — ^How loug will buds keep 
fresh and good, pacj^ed in the best manner ? A Wil» 
liamtf Galeeburgf IlL 

The period varies with circumstances, and with the 
kinds. Well-ripened shoots, of compact or horny 
growth, as the Gravenstein apple, and Summer Bon- 
chretten pear, if kept moderately moist, will remain in 
ffood condition often two or three weeks or even mooh 
loager. But early-cat buds, of the peach, cherry, and 
other spongy kinds, may not keep half that time. As 
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a geneml rule, buds cut near the close of summer 
will remain uninjured nearly twice as long as ,when cut 
five or six weeks earlier. Cool Weather is more faTor- 
able than hot. Buds of any sort should not be usually 
cnt| unless sufficiently matured to keep safely for five 
or six days. 

Buds may be sent by mail in a letter, by wrapping 
them closely in thin oil-silk, so as to enclose perrectiy 
all the moisture; or they may be preserved in larger 
packages for express, in fine, moderately moist saw- 
dust, but not so large as to favor fermentaiion, which 
would spoil them. 

Strawbeiriea— Extracts lix>m Correapoadeuoe* 

The diversity of opinion relative to the merits ofdif- 
ferent varieties of the strawberry, is doubtlciis owing 
to the peculiarities of climate as well as of cultured 
The results obtained by experienced cultivators in dif- 
ferent localities, hence become valuable in enabling us 
to assign to each variety its true position : — 

F. R. Eluott, of Cleveland, Ohio, says " I regard 
the variety known as the IVilley* as being superior in all 
respects for general culture. As regards its product- 
iveness, I consider it a variety that will yield, when 
grown in common soil, and with common every -day, 
kitchen-garden care, two quarts to one, of any other 
variety 1 have tested, except the Dundee. In size, it 
is only medium between Hovey's Seedling and Old Scar- 
let. Next to this in point of productiveness, (as grown 
in common garden soil,) I consider the Dundee. Next, 
HoveyU Seedling / and this variety, if given extra ati- 
mulut in soil and culture, will yield a large product. 
But such can rarely be looked for, and as it is somewhat 
tender, not well withstanding winter rigors untess slight- 
ly protected, I do not regard it valuable, except where 
the same stimulus is given it which was given the original 
plants in Hovey's garden. J^urr'c Seedling [staminate] 
is a fine fruit, of size between Hovey's and Cincinnati 
Hud:- on, of a good flavor, and bears about the same as 
Ross' Phcenix. MyatVt Eliza I regard as the best and 
highest flavored berry grown, but two years' trial have 
induced doubts as to its productiveness. f In flavor, it 
has no equal. 

A. H. Ebnst, of Cincinnati, (President of Cincinnati 
Horticultural Society, has favored us with the following 
remarks on some celebrat«id varieties: — *' The Black 
Prince J of which so much has been said, has disap- 
pointed us very much ; the plants are not hardy enough 
for our hot summers' sun, and changeable winters. It 
cannot, therefore, be worth much to us. Jenny'g 
Seedling has proved perfectly hardy, a prolific grower, 
late bloomer, large trusses of medium but uniform siz- 
ed fruit, with a sharp acid, but fine fiavor. The flesh 
is firm, which is a desirable point for a market fruit. I 
think it will prove one of the best of the numerous sorts. 
It is a pistillate, originating at Boston. Burr*§ nete 
itrawbtrriet, as with most other new sorts, have been 
overrated. His f^ew Pine, I think, will prove a great 
disappointment, as it is hermaphrodite , that is, having 
pistils and stamens in the same bloom. It will fruit 
bat this can never be so large or so numerous as tha 
of a pistil 1 ate. t 

*'Our Old Hudson $tUl tiands tmrivaJUd for the roar- 
ket gardener. No other sort, with the rude treatment 
it receives, will produce so much large and fine fruit. 
This is quite a consideration in a cobntry where the re- 
finements of cultivation have as yet hardly made an en- 
trance." 

Thomas S. Pleasants, an eminent practical horti- 



• And which closely resemble* the OU Hudatm of Cincinnati, 
t We hare round it no nnproductire an to be of no value. 
t III Western N- Y. it has prored verr pn)dQctive, but needs 
inrtlier trinl. 



culturist of Petersborgh, Ya.^ says, ** This fruit atiaiw 
to great perfection in this climate, and is of thecasieal 
culture. The most productive varieties are the Semr- 
itUf the organs of which are, I believe in all caaea, 
perfect . Hovty's Seedling sometimes bears great crops, 
bj}t not uniformly. KeeneU Seedling is a shy bearer, 
but the fruit is enormously large. All productive kind* 
do well. 

Dr. W. D. BaiKCKU, of Philadelphia, says, '' The 
Early Scarlet, Hudeon, and Eovey*s Seedling, are thm 
kinds chiefly cultivated here, and are fine varieties. 
Siiil flner are the irne Kee ne'e Seedling and Hote* Pka* 
niXf but they are unproductive and too tender £»r our di* 
mate." 

JManagpement of Young Apple Orchards. 

The following mode of treatment of a yoeag >^ppl« 
orchard, traii6|ilMiited in the spring of 1848, by wbidi 
all lived and made a vigorous growth, has been farnisb- 
ed by J. Taix:ott, of Rtmie, N Y.— 

Last year the ground was planted with potatoes; in 
the fall, after the crop was off, it had a heavy top-dre^ 
sing of horse manure, drawn from the village and 
plowed under. The trees were earthed up to protect 
them from mice. This spring, the ground was cross- 
plowed, and it is now sown to carrots, parsnips, onioas, 
and some beans planted among them ; the ground has 
been forked around the trees for a circle of about five 
feet. They are making a fine growth. The stems have 
been washed with diluted soi\ soap. 

Horticnltnral Items. 



TswDKa SHaVBS. — D* Thomas, in bis Buffalo Ad- 
dress, says, *' Some shrubs suffer much from exposure 
to cold winds. In the open ground, the White Ant- 
werp raspberry has been much injured — while ten rods 
under the lee of red cedars, it has done well. Tke 
common laburnum may illustrate the same doetnae. 
One which stood in a door-yard, exposed to the west 
winds, was damaged every winter, until a building was 
erected very near it, so as completely to shelter it on 
that side, and from that time, during seven years, h 
has not been injured." 

Shadb Teres. — ^Hill's Monthly Visitor states that 
two elm trees, two inches in diameter, were transplant- 
ed in 1836, and in 1847 were 45 inches in eireante- 
enoe, or 14 inches in diameter. The elm in that region 
is of very rapid growth. In a less favorable locality, a 
gentleman has raised elm trees with little care, five 
inches in diameter in eleven years, from seed. On ac- 
count of the better and thriftier growth of seedlings 
raised in the garden, some have found that shade trees 
could be obtained as soon from seed, as by transplant- 
ing from the woods. This is the season for looking out 
for the seed. 

Fruit at the South. — X correspondent of the 
Southern Cultivator (6a.) says, " There are anunal 
importations of fruit trees of the choicest varieties, 
from France and England, and from the Northern States. 
I have planted apples, pears, piums, apricots and al- 
monds from France, and peaches and nectarines from 
the North ; and of the whole, there is not one tree that 
has borne fruit equal in quality or quantity to our common 
native kinds." This is, doubtless, generally true — there 
are, however, a very few exceptions. 

The attempt has been roaide to introduce exotie 
grapes largely at the South, with the belief that they 
would be peculiarly suited to the milder climate of that 
part of the country ; but for out-door culture, they suc- 
ceed even worse than at the North, being eminently 
liable to the rot and mildew. 

EuEOPEAN NuBSERiES. — According to the statements 
of P. Baeet, some of the roost eminent European nor- 
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•erymen, particalarly on the ooDtinant, have been in the 
practice of growing trees for sale, for the last half oen- 
tory, without knowing by sight half a dosen of the hun- 
dreds in their catalogues. A large and noted establish- 
ment, which has sent trees largely to nurserymen in 
this oountry, it appears, does not raise a single tree> 
bat purchases at reduced prices from smaller nurseries. 
No wonder then, that so large a majority of the trees 
sold from most establishments here, should either prove 
misnomers, or of second or third quality, for without a 
ooDtinual check, by proving the sorts, errors roust mul- 
tiply and continue to multiply to a considerable extent, 
as they have done. 

Planting and Building. — It was very just remark 
of an eminent author, '* the works of the person who 
builds begin immediately to decay ; while the works of 
him who plants commence immediately to improve." 
Lord Bacon also remarked, '* When nations arrive at 
civility and elegancy, men come to build stately sooner 
than to garden finely, as if gardening were the greater 
perfection." 

CuBious ! — A neighboring periodical of high stand- 
ing, foberly copies a story of grafting the grape, by 
splitting the shoot and bod in half, from a white grape 
vine, and joining it to a corresponding half from a black 
grape vine, which after great difficulty was made to 
grow, and yielded white and black fruit on the same 
bunch, and others variegated. Now, the most feeble 
glance at the laws of vegetable growth, should satisfy 
any person, that if two buds, cut right through the 
heart, could, after such formidable mutilation, be made 
to grow, one whole side of the vine, branches and all, 
would be the white, and the other side, the black va- 
riety, as much so as if two distinct grafts or buds were 
aet, without thus cutting them. 

WsEiM IK Obawl Walks. — An English gardener, 
has for more than ten years past, kept down the weeds 
io gravel walks, without any apparent bad effect, by 
sprinkling over them annually dry salt, in dry weather, 
ajMl then sweeping it thinly and regularly with a 
broom. 

HoBTicvLTuas. — R. C. Winthrop, speaking of the 
aehievements of this '' fine art of common life," says, 
** It decorates the dwelling of the humblest laborer 
vrith undoubted originals, by the oldest masters, and 
plaoes within his daily view fruit pieces such as Van 
Btuysen never painted, and landscapes such as Poussin 
could only copy." 

A PaoriTABLX Obchabd. — ^The American jSgrieul- 
turut says, '* A gentleman within our knowledge has 
a small orchtrird on the Hudson river, of less than 7 acres 
which produces from $500 to $750 worth of apples annu- 
ally. This is not 1 year of plenty, and another or two of 
famine, but is a regular, steady, average yield. AH 
this is secured by the simplest process, viz. good man- 
agement." • 

Anothxb Obchabd made pbofitablb. — An old or- 
chard of four acres had not been plowed for nearly 30 
▼ears, and was regarded by the neighbors as worthless. 
It did not yield more than eight barrels a year. It 
was well plowed, and thoroughly manured for three 
successive years, and cultivated with crops. It then 
produced tvfo hundred and eighty harrde of applis. 

Carenlio* 



L. A. Staldino of Lockport, has addressed a letter 
to our old correspondent, David Thomas, relative to the 
ourculio, from which we take the following paragraphs. 
It has been long known that this troublesome insect 
avoided pavements, (Gfffi. Farmer, vol. ii. p. 227,) 
neither would it venture on a tree that leaned over the 
water (Gen, Far., vol. ii. p. 219;) but we are satis- 
fied that the extracts will prove interesting to pomelo- 



gists. Whether this method is cheaper than jarring 
the trees, and catching the ourculio on sheets, may ad- 
mit of a doubt, for buys soon become very expert at thia 
business. 

The idea has occurred to us whether platforms mada 
of light boards to fit closely round each tree, would an- 
swer the same purpose. These might be laid dowa 
when the trees where in blossom, and removed after the 
lapse of a month or six weeks. Who will try the ex- 
periment? 

** 1 promised to give thee the result of my experiment 
of paving under ajtrieoi and plum treee, to prevent the 
attacks of the ourculio. For seven years previously I 
could raise none of the former, and but very few of the 
latter; but the trees which I protected in this manneri 
have borne abundantly every year, while those in tha 
same row which are not flagged have borne nothing. 

^' My trees are ten feet apart in the row, and tha 
rows twenty-four feet apart, running east and west. 
After manuring a strip under the trees ten feet in width, 
I covered it with leached ashes two inches thick, and in 
the ashes I laid fiat stones — though brick would do aa 
well — and to prevent the grass and weeds growing, I 
sowed fine salt over the stones two or three times a 
year, sufficient to kill the grass ; and if by the aotioa 
of the wither, the joints between the stones became 
open, I filled them with ashes. I wash my trees onoe 
or twice a year with tobacco juice and soft soap, adding 
a small quantity of salt. 

'^ This year the trees are loaded as usual. Some of 
the apricou are marked by the ourculio, but hardlj 
enough to thin out the fruit as it should be. Such as drop 
off*, are swept up, and given to the hogs. Should any 
be left, the worm could only find shelter among salt and 
ashes. 

" This plan is cheaper than jarring <As frssf , and 
much more eflectual, unless more perseveringly porsaed 
than I could do." 

A Curcalio Catcher. 



Eds. Cultivatob — I send you a description of a our- 
culio catcher difierent from what I have seen figured or 
described in any article on the subject, and which I 
think is a decided improvement on anything used Cor the 
purpose. It consists of a square of sheeting or cheap 
cotton cloth ; the bize to correspond with the tops of 
the trees which it is to be used under; one side of the 
cloth is to be nailed to a straight pole with carpet taeks; 
the opposite side is also to be nailed to a pole with a 
division or joint in the middle, and an opening in the 
cloth to the centre, which is to be occupied by the trunk 
of the tree. The ends of the poles at the joint are to 
be fitted with a ferule or socket, into which each end ia 
to be inserted ; one end to be fastened permanently, the 
other so that it can be taken out when the sheet is to 
be placed around the tree and then put together again, 
which brings the opening in the sheet together, 
leaving no space for the insects to drop through. It 
will be seen that this article is convenient to be bandied 
by two persons, a third person is required to jar the 
trees. Those who are willing to devote a few hours to 
this kind of work, may be sure of saving their crop of 
plums, apricots and cherries, which are often lost from 
inattention or lack of facilities for catching the eritten 
which cause the fruit to fall prematurely from the 
trees. The stick which is used to jar the trees with 
should be covered over the end with several thicknesses 
of cloth, to prevent the branches from being bruised. 
I. HiLDBKTH. Big stream Point, June 12, 1849. 

9^ We learn that a strange and fatal disease has 
appeared among horses in North Adams, Mass. Seve- 
ral have died. The symptoms are cramp, swelling, and 
difficulty of swallowing and breathing. 
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Uarittiis of t^t iDomesUc <D*. 

Tbc I/OMK-Honu. 

Th« liong-Homt mtj be hiilj emiiiiiereil ai one of 
the origJBal Blocks of Britain ami Ireland. Mors than 
Xmo (houBBfid jeara ago, wlien these connlries were in- 
Tttded iry tbe Homane, tfa« Long-Horni were ruanil oc- 
enpjing tbe low and manh)' ■ei-lions of Ibnae iilajKja, 
wtiie tho varkiBt TDidille-horneil Tarietiet were in po*- 



coartebone, Ihick and mellow 
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of great length, — thoBO of the oxen being from 
n-hair to three and a-half leel. The cow) were noted 
tn tli* extreme richnesa of tbelrmilk, whifh was yield- 
ed in moderate quantity. Tlionjh the genera] charac- 
MruTXbe breed was coarae, theaniroals hnd poind and 
qaalttiet which retommendmi Ihem to faTor; they were 
hardy, eKeellml for the dairy, and (hough arriving late 
to maturity, were »ery long-lived. 

The Jiatript of Craven in Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
were the original slrongliolds of the long-horns in Eng- 
land. Tho great Imptorer of the breed was Baie- 
WKLL, who routuled what was called the Diibley or new 
Leicester breed of long-horns, which wa» for many 
years the moit popular breed in the world. Before 
Bakewell's dajr, tiimc spirited altcmpts at improve- 
menc had been made with tho breed. Sir Thomas 
Gheiliv had long-horned atoKk which was highly pri- 
Red; and about iho year ITZO a blacksmith and kmall 
farmer by the niiniB of Welbt procured some cows of 
this herd, which were taken to Linton in Derbyshire. 
Soon atiet this. Mr. Websteb, of Caniey, procured 
some of the ttock of Sir Thomas Gresley, and piooured 
balls from Lancashire and Westroorelaad, aod after w- 
Teral years, distinguished himself as a breeder. He 
established what was called Ihe Caniey breed, from 
which Mr. Bakewetl, about 1760, purchased iwii long- 
homed heifer*, and by crossing these with two long. 
borned bulls obtained from Weatniorelani] , he laid tbe 
foundalion of his famous breed. 

Hr. Bakcwell's object was the production of beef 
the least enpanfe. Youalt observes — " Many year* ( 
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not pass before hii stock was norivallMl (or tlw roaad> 
ness of its form and amatloesi of its bone, and its apti- 
tude to acquire external fatj while they were small 
consumers of food in proportion to their aioa; bat u 
ime time, their qualities as milker* were Tery cim- 
Mj letaeaed. The gratitr cuuld not too higfal; 
value the Diahley or new Leicester long-horB, but tb« 
' lirynan and the liltli far mit clnog ih Ihe old breed 
most aseful for (heir purpoee.'' 

Mr. Bahewell was ultioialely most siwcassful in the 
accompliibment of hi* object. He eitablisfaed a braad 
which far fattening parposes, were superior to any be- 
fore known j and it is, indeed, doobiful whstber, liir 
purpose ibcy have CTer been surpa s eed ■ Tbi* 
breed was bred many years by Mr. Bakewell and kia 
sociales and successors, and was of greM aorTien in 
oasing the common long-horns, not only iu England, 
It in Ireland. Youell says— " The Irish broeden 
ve everything to the new Leicester cattle. A new 
ock, in fact, ha* arisen since the improved long-liana 
ere grafted on the native Iri*h stock." 
The stock of Bakewell. and his aucceaaors, Fowier, 
Princep, Munday, and Honeybourna, frequeally aold at 
ery high prices. In 1791, bulls siild at auolioa m 
C230 to £250, and cow* at £150 to £273; an) Mr. 
Fowler refused 500 guineas (or ten bull calve*. 
The long-horns are not as frcquenlly to be met with 
ire, as formerly: and the variely introduced and eul- 
vated by Bakewell, is thought to ba nearly extinct. 
The puso long-horned stock is, however, still eheriabod 
ind preserved by some breeders with great oere, taA 
xnellrnt animals of this breed ate brought out at th* 
English shows. 

Importations of long-horna, oF Bakewell'i Tariely, 
were made to this conntry by several individeals. They 
were taken to Kenlnoky by Mr. SaNdibs, as mentioBcd 
hj bim in the March number of our current volame; 
cows of this slock were inlrodnred into Mas»achusrlts 
by GiLBCHT Stewakt and Wabd N. Botlston; two 
bulls of this or some other family of long-horns ware 
imported into Mnine by Mr. Vjidohah, in 179S; and 
Ihe breed was iniroducod into New-York, by Mr. An- 
cocB of OlsBgo county. There are probably but frw 
fall bloods at the present lime In the country. Their 
soccca* in crossing with the common stock, haa beea 
generally salisraolory. They generally improved the 
form, constilntion and muscular energy of out stock, 
rendering it belter for fattening and for labor, while the 
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eowi were not inferkr rnr ifae daily. Th« eoWirity 
wbicb the working oxea oT •ome diatricti of Maine 
lutve acquired lor Ibeir gnat strenpk kod powvr, b*d 
Ua foandalion id iht progeur of tfae long-hom bnlU ' 
trodooed by Mr. Vaagbu. lo Kentucky and olberwi 
•rn iiatea, It it, admilled, that a dasfa nf the kinf-born 
bloud U biehl; aaefid in fiving lo the catUe tbe enen- 
tiaJ faculty of traveling well. Mr. Sandera, in tbe nr- 
tiole before reier.ed to, msatien* tfae v^oe of tfae 
breed in inpartiog vigor aad oonstitntion lo tbe ahort- 



Sl)e {tonltrg Sarlr. 

Tke Pea Fowl. 

Tbii bird, tbe splendor of whose plumage has been 
eelebrated from Ifae earliest limea, U a naiivo of India, 
where it is still found in a wild slate. There are two 
■peeies; the common, and the Japanese. In sixe ibey 
•re about equal; bul the plamage of the Japaaese ipe- 
oiei differs coniiderably tioai the olber, (he prevailing 
Zoloft being green and blue, frhanging utut each other 



•ccording as they are exposed to the rajs of light. 
There are, however, oooasional varinlioM of color in 
tbe cotDRioB species, soma being pied, and stHne entire- 
ly white. Hr. Colkah, in his "Familiar loiters,'' 
mentions having seen one of the lattar color in the avi- 
ary of the Ihicheis of RiahmoDd. A deHnile idea of 
tfae briliian<!y of the peaooch'i plumage, oaanol be ^v- 
«n by description, bot the Urd ia generally well known. 
The (ealhers which give to the peacoi-k its moat strik- 
ing eharacter, are in popular language called tfae tail; 
ihonsfa they are not the tail, bat tbe tail.ooverts. Tbe 
proper tail is under these, and consists of short, (tiff, 
nut colored leatbers, which support the long " gtm- 
■tarred plumes." Ths true tail.featfaera are eighteen 
in nnmber j the head ia surmounled by a oreat of twen. 
ty-fonr upright feathers. Tbe (emaje has (be creat but 
Dot the other omamenlal plames of the mate. 

Tbe pea-fowl is usually kept merely as an ornament, 
thoogh its flesh is, ia young birds, eonaidered fully eqtial 
to that of tbe turkey. " In aiwient times," says 
. Martin — " no great feast in lb« baren'a baU vras atr- 
ved up without Ihia bird to (pace it — it wm presented 
by the sewer, well cooked, on a large dish, but re-ar- 
rayed in ill gorgeous plumage; and before the peacock 
and tbe ladies did the adventiirons haight make his vow." 

The pea-bea BomeiinMs breada the second setwoa, 



and wben she is only a year old, but not generally till 
twti years old. She usually lays from five to ten egg* 
In a season, and tbe period of incabation is thirty day*. 
The fomale shoald be concealed from (be male whiU 
she is sitting, because, from a strange prupensily, be 
will often break the eggs, aud will aometimes kill tbe 
yonng when they flrai come out. Even tbe chicks of 
tnrkeve and common fowls are not always safe if al- 
lowed to roam in his accustomed walks. Tbe oock 
does not acquire his full plumage till be is three yean 
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The greatest Improvement on roads introdoeed 
into this quarter, oonaiats in tcTwping llum hugtk- 
teitt as soon aa they beoom« settled in ^ing, or at ai^ 
other time after wet weather. Il is a great lahor-sav> 
ing operation. One day's wvrk with a heavy aor^ier 
ia generally snfficient to pM a wbele road diatriol in tba 
finest oonditLoo, — Slling up the nitt,breakiBgdowa tbe 
jkuii, and randeriog tbe entire sorlaee aa iBoolb a* it ei* 



In years past it waa tbe praotioa,— and it i 
be ao in many diatriola, — u> let tbe roads nlona, Ibr it 
sa bmttd that they vroold gradually become amoDth in 
dry vrealber by the battering of faoofa, and the grinding 
of wheels ; and though a long tioM Waa required fix 
the pnrpoae, it waa supposed to east aotfaing; but it did 
cost tbe team many a hard strain, and the joints of tbe 
wagon or carriage many a hard wranoh, bafore the tash 
waa completed. We have nvw some reaaon to believe 

path. masters; and hope that it "two dry alteks WiS 
barn a green one," two good examples will not be 

ilboot their proper influence. 

About the middle of tbe 4lfa month, I observed that 
tte road from Aurora lo Poplar Ridge, had been ren> 
dered beanlifnlly smooth ; and on my way to Auborn, 
improvements cheered me through most of tbe 
B, thoDgh more soaatily as I approached that 
city, ceasing entirely a little before I enlered its limits. 
In this, I wns dissppoinled, for cities ought tn be the 
head-quarters of Public Bpirit. 

There is another labor-saving operation which sime 
wonhy citiaen in the olden time bad caused lo be in- 
corporated with our Boad Laws, vii: To IKrotB lAt 
looit itoflts out of Iht bcoJin (raclk onci a MoaU. 
This ejeellent provision, however, has long since been 
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reveler 






forth in his 



eyanue, such neglect most be comfortless, ea- 
leciatlv if he bat eyes to observr and faculties lo Ibink ; 
nd this will be increased where soft mud, or rich soil 
has been scraped in, inevitably to make morlar in a cli- 
mate like ours. But our whole system of road laws, 
and the office of overseer of highways 
ought to be nl'terly abolished. ViAToa. 

Besides the defects in the management of roads men- 
tioned by onr esteemed correspondent, there are some 
ihink ought to be remedied. In a tale 
III occasion to feel Ihe want of gafds- 
biMirdt, in many instances. Not nnfrequently/ where 
tbe made diverged, there was nothing to direct the tra- 
veler lo his destined point, and he coald only learn 
way to go, by inquiring at the nearest house, 
imes half a mile out of his direct route. We had 
lost parts of our country, 
requiring the erection and support of suitable gnide- 
boards. If there are nol such laws, they arc cerlainlj 
communities; and if such laws exist, 
thej should beenforoed. Aaother great defect is, lea»- 
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ing roads roagh and uneyen, after they have beeD, as is 
in some cases falsely called, repaired. Loads of earth 
UDspread, and large lumps of bard clay, are left on the 
traveled part of the road, where there is no way of 
avoiding them, rendering carriages liable to be broken, 
with all the care that can be used in driving. The hol- 
lows hold water, which softens the earth and the 
wheels work out the mad, leaving deep holes. Why 
not finish the road as far as began, — or rather begin no 
more than can be finished, — leaving the rest without 
making it worse than it was before? Another defect, — 
which, however, we noticed in but few instances, — 
was plowing the sides and ridging the centre of roads 
on the tops of hillt and tharp knolls. How much 
easier to have improved the road by scraping the tops 
of the knolls into the hollows ! Eds. 



Farm ImproTements. 

The improvement of the soil is one great object to 
be attained by the good farmer. All the fertilising sab- 
stances within his reach will be devoted to this purpose, 
in order to increase the present quantity of his crops, 
and to insure a greater fertility of soil for the future. 



Again ; another method of improvment is by bailding 
substantial fences. These will difler in diflerent locali- 
ties according to the kind and cheapness of material. 
In New England, and especially in the Granite State, 
the majority of farms have the material for stone wall 
scattered all over their surface. This can be made avail- 
able by digging and occasionally blasting, and when 
once laid into wall will last lorever. This method, by 
removing the stones from the field, and by making a 
durable fence, has a double advantage. In building 
wall where the ground is soft, and indeed in all caaes, 
it is better to dig a trench, say about eighteen inebet 
wide, down to tbe subsoil, and fill nearly full with soiali 
stones, on which to lay the foundation; then the wall 
will not be thrown out of place by frost, nor settle into 
the ground. Stone wall is certainly expensive in com- 
parison with some other fences, but its durability and 
security renders it cheaper in the end. 

These are some of the methods in which farms may 
be improved. But the farmer, who in his system com* 
biiies beauty with utility, will need no suggestions in 
regard to the improvement of his farm. When bia 
erops do not reqnire his attention, he will find something 
to do, either in beautifying or benefiting his premises. 
Many acknowledge the necessity of improvements, bui 



their tillage lands, their fences grow every year more 
unsightly, and their fruit trees remain unpnined and 
ungrafted ; but they plead they ** don't have time lo 

remedy the evils."' 

" They know the right and they approve it too. 
They know the wrong, hot still the wrong' pmMie." 
W. L. Eaton. East Wears, 



Imported Cattle* 



Annually removing the productions of the soil proves 

exhausting, and in time would render the soil barren, I ihey 'never begin lo make them.' Bushes grow around 
but science teaches us, that ail the substances that make ^ij^j^ ^^\^^ ^j meadows, rocks and stones encumber 
a soil fertile, can be restored, and its original richness 
be retained. It is then the duty of all that caltivate 
the earth, so to direct their labors that all the fertilising 
elements which they take from the earth, shall be re- 
turned to it again, that the soil be neither '^ barren nor 
unfruitful." That there are many who take an oppo- 
site course is not to be denied. Tbe precept " keep 
what you have and get what you can/' is as effectually 
obeyed in directing the labors of their farms, as in their 
traffic with their (e!low men. And yet even such men 
will acknowledge the importance of improving the soil. 

But though the improvement of the soil is reckoned 
of the first importance, the improvement of the farm in 
other respects, should certainly not be neglected. The 
judicious and enterprising farmer will see where im- 
provements sluntld be made, and he will see that they 
are made. It is not supposed that farmers as a class, 
have the means to make radical alterations in their 
buildings, or in the plan of their farms. They need 
not. A few hours' labor here, or a few dollars expend- 
ed there, may make a greater improvement proportion- 
ally, than hundreds of dollars laid out in alterations. 
Look at those bars, which have to be let down or taken 
away, on an average, once or twice a day throughout 
the year, for the purpose of passing through. Just put 
a gate there, which can be done at a trifling expense, 
and there is an improvement from which benefit will be 
derived every day. A gate not only facilitates passing 
in and out, but it looks better. Their superiority needs 
no demonstration, — ^it is a " fixed fact." And yet there 
are thousands of farms scattered all over the land, that 
art* entirely without any such labor-saving articles, 
and fanners are living as contentedly as if they could 
not be obtained. 

Again ; how often are we reminded of the observation 
of Solomon, " I went by the field of the slothful, and 
lo. it was all grown over with thorns, and nettles cov- 
ered the face thereof, and the stone wall thereof was 
broken down," when a few hours' work would destroy 
the '* thorns," eradicate the ^'nettles," and repair tbe 
" stone wall," while the satisfaction of contemplating 
the improvement, would amply compensate for the la- 
bor bestowed. I know tbe women and children are 
eloquent pleaders in behalf of the raspberry and black- 
berry bushes, but they had better be cultivated in the 
garden, than monopolize the corners and sides of fields 
appropriated to grass and grain. 



Eds. CtTLTivAToa— On my return from England last 
spring I brought with me, fur account of Col. Sherwood, 
of Auburn, New- York, and myself, a short horn boll 
and three short horn heifers; and one short born bull 
calf for J. F. Sheafe, Esq., of Dutches Co., N. Y.— 
Col. Sherwood and myself have had so many inquiries 
as to these cattle, that I ask a notice of them through 
your columns. 

The bull is 3d Bttke of Cambridge; his portrait and 
pedigree may be seen in the 4th vol. of the English 

Herd Book, page , No. (5941). He was bred by 

that distinguished breeder, Thomas Bates, Esq., of 
Kirkleavington, Yarm, England, who is so widely and 
well known both in England and America. 

The heifers and bull calf were bred by John Stephen- 
son, Esq., of the county of Durham, England, well 
known as the possessor of the superior and famons 
Princess Tribe of short horns. 

In the execution of the commissions of Mr. Shesfe 
and Col. Sherwood, I was left to my own discretion; 
they trusting to my judgment. I made a thorough ex- 
amination of the various herds of short horns in Ensr- 
land, and from among them selected such animals as 1 
thought would meet the views of my associates, and at 
the same time satisfy tbe oritieal scrutiny of Aroericaa 
breeders. 

These cattle have now been in America five 
months, and have been seen by hundreds of persons, in- 
cluding many of^our best judges and breeders. It gires 
me great pleasure to say they have met the approbation 
of ail who fkave seen them. The universal testimony 
is that in every respect they are the best short horns 
ever imported into America. 

The vessel on which they were imported, encounter- 
ed weather of extraordinary severity, and the voyage 
was both long and tempestuous ; indeed for ta'enty da}-s 
there was a oontinned hurricane. In consequence of 
this, the cattle were reduced ard worn out. Tfaey are 
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now all recoTwing, except one beifer; she was ill and 
wae knocked all to pieoes, and has not yet regained her 
form, and I fear may not. She was the best of the 
three heifers before sailing. 

The origin of these animals is this. The late Sir Henry 
Vane Tempest, of Wyoyard Park, eoanty of Durham, 
England, possessed a herd of short horns widely known 
lor iu wooderfol and unsurpassed excellence. They 
are designated in England the ** Wtmtaxd Hbed" or 
Paiircsss Tmus. In 1800 Sir Henry purchased the 
ooginal of his herd, the cow Princess, of Robert Col- 
ling. After the death of Sir Henry, the Wynyard herd 
was sold, and the cow Angelina (a grandaughter of 
Princess) became the property of Mr. Stephenson, of 
WolTiston, county of Durham. ^ From Angelina the an- 
imals which I brought oTcr are" descended. I give the 
pedigree of one of the heifers in full, to show how rich 
IS their breeding. 

Princess 3d, got by Napier, (No. 6238 in the English 
Herd Book) dam Rose Ann, by Bellerophon, (No. 
3119) grandam Rosette by BeWidere, (1706); great 
grandam Red Rose, by Waterloo, (2816) ; great great 
grandam Moss Rose hj Baron, (58) ; gr. gr. gr. gran- 
dam Angelina (bred by Sir Henry Vane Tempest) by 
Phenomenon, (291); gr. gr. gr. gr. grandam Anna 
Boleyn, by FaTorite (252); gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gran- 
dam Princess, (bred by Robert Colling) by FaTorite, 
(252) ; gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. grandam Brighteyes by 
Favorite, (252) ; gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. grandam 
Brighteyes, (bred by Alexander Hall, and by him sold 
to Robert Colling) by Hubback, (319) ; gr. gr. gr. gr. 
S^* fi^' 8'' ^' grandam Brighteyes by Snowdon's bull, 
(612) ; gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. grandam by 
Masterman's bull, (422) ; gr. gr. gr. gr. srr. gr. gr. 
gr. gr. gr. grandam by Harrison's bull, (669) ; gr. gr. 
gf- gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. grandam Tripes, 
(bred by Mr. Pickering of Sedgefleld and by him sold to 
Mr. Hall) by the Studley bull, (627). 

The pedigree of the Princess Tribe of short boms 
traces farther back than any one recorded in the Herd 
Book, and the blood ikrougkout is of the kighut character. 

In the above pedigree the bulls Napier, Bellerophon, 
Belvidere and Waterloo, were all bred by Mr. Stephen- 
son, and are all descended from Angelina. Baron is 
also of the same tribe, though not bred by Mr. Stephen- 



The bull 3d Puke of Cambridge was got by Duke of 
Northumberland (1940), dam Waterloo 2d; by Belvi- 
dere, grandam Waterloo 1st by Waterloo (2816), 
great grandam Lady Antrim, by Waterloo— Anna, by 
Laonsleeves, (365) — ^Angelina by Phenomenon, (491), 

&o. 

Duke of Northumberland, bred by Mr. Bates, was 
got by Belvidere, (1706);^ dam Duchess 34th, by Bel- 
videre, (1706); grandam Duchess 29th, by second 
Hubback, (1423). 

Mr. Bates bought Belvidere of Mr. Stephenson. 

The other two heifers are bred as follows: 

Princess 2d got by General Sale, (8099); dam 
Duchess by 4th Duke of Northumberland, (— -) ; gran- 
dam Rosette by Belvidere, (1706), Sec., as in pedigree 
of Princess 3d. Fourth Duke of Northumberland was 
brother of Duke of Northumberland. 

Red Rose 3d, got by General Sale, (8099) ; Jane, 
Maid of Orleans by Marmaluke, (2258) ; grandam Hel- 
ena by Waterloo, (2816); great grandam Moss Rose 
by Baron, (58), fco., as in pedigree of Princess 
3d. 

Creneral Sale was got by Napier, and is a full bro- 
ther of Princess 3d. 

There are portraits of Napier and Princess 2d, at the 
rooms of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, Albany. 
8u€h portraits of Much animals are no where else to be 
seen in this country. I invite an inspection of them. 



I have great pleasure in knowing that I have brought 
to this country so superior a bull from the herd of that 
eminent breeder, Mr. Bates. He is the only bull in 
America got by Mr. Bates' cmefc frixe bull Duke of 
Northdteberlaad, the best Mr. Bates ever bred ; and Mr. 
Bates has but one more got by the same bull, now left; 
and Duke of Northumberland is dead. Persons desir- 
ing the blood of Mr. Bates' herd, can no where else in 
this country procure it wUk tueh high churuettruticM of 
9iyi€, fiMltfy, tywsMfry and $ubstamc€, Mr. Bates 
repeatedly told me that 3d. Duke of Cambridge was 
more like his sire than any other bull ever got by him. 

From the various expressions of approval received, I 
select the following. The writer, Lewis F. Allen, is 
well known as an extensive breeder of short horns, and 
as a judge. No person in the United States has had a 
more intimate knowledge of the short boms in our coun- 
try for the last twenty.five years ; he is the author of 
the American Herd Book. • • • « Since I saw him 
I have thought much on your bull 3d. Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and in comparing him in my mind with ail the 
bulls I have ever seen, I am more and more impres- 
sed with his superior value to anything yet brought 
into the United States. In short he fills my mind cn- 
tirtlff with all the qualities which a perftct short 
horn should possess; and I don't know but the heifers 
are quiit his equals in style, quality, ho. I trust yea 
will have all the success, both in increase and in tha 
sale of their produce which you deserve ; for our coun- 
try has never before, within my knowledge, received 
such an acquisition in the stock line as in these cattle. 
Yon deserve much for your enterprise, and Mr. Ste- 
vens a great deal for lus judgment and good taste in 
selecting such animals. They far exceed my antici- 
pations, although, I am free to say, I anticipated 
much from Stevens's selections, with all England for 
a field to choose in." 

This opinion was unsolicited on the part of Col. Sher- 
wood or myself, and wholly voluntary on the part of 
Mr. Allen. 

Steps have been taken to have a portrait of 3d. Duke 
of Cambridge engraved for publication in Th$ Calltraler 
for Septembier or October; and of Princess 2d. in soma 
future number. 

These animals are now at Ck>l. Sherwood's, Auburn, 
New- York, where they may be seen. It is now design- 
ed to show them at Syracuse, at the great cattle show 
of the State .Society in September. Col. Sherwood and 
myself invite the attention of breeders and amateurs to 
them. Amxxoss Stevens. New^Yoth, 



LitigsUon. 



Eds. Citltiyatoe — ^Whoever shall write a fair histo- 
iy of our State, must set it down as one of the evils of 
the time, that we are a litigious people, too fond of law 
suits; and that we support and sustain too many law- 
yers. 

The farmers being a majority; and their property be- 
ing mainly in lands that can be readily reached by the 
taxing officers, pay a larger share of the expenses of 
government in proporiion to their means, than those en- 
gaged in other pursuits. If they are in debt for their 
lai^s, still they are taxed for them, without any allow- 
ance for their indebtedness. This might and ought to 
be remedied by an amendment of the assessment and 
taxing laws. Still, this would not reach the evil of a 
too expensive judiciary system. This must be done, if 
at all, by lessening the amount of litigation. Let the 
cause be removed, and the eflbct will cease, as a matter 
of course. It seems to me that public opinion needs a 
change on this subject; and if eflfected, it must com- 
mence by individual exertion. Let each farmer use his 
influence to effect a reform, and they will succeed. In 
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many of the causes tried at our conoty eouitSy the eosts 
exoeeil the damages; and the parties are Che werse -off, 
both iu a ihoral and pecuniary point of view. Jurors 
and witnesses are called from their husiaess, and the 
people taxed to pay judges, jurors, to. Suit^ave fre- 
quently determined by some technicality uf the htw, aad 
nut by striot justice. The parties often roeort to in- 
trigue and maqagemont to gain their suit, whiob they 
would not otherwise do. But few men if any, who are 
frequently engaged in lawsuits, sustain a good moral 
character. A civil suit, commenced in the first inatanee, 
in a justices' court, for a trifling amount, often gets a 
whole neighborhood by the ears;, and is the cause of 
divers slander suits, indictments for assault and battery, 
perjury, Uc. Thus they are harrassed by being called 
to the county seats as witnesses; many of them take 
sides with one or the other of the parties. Bitter and 
unkind feelings are engendered, and a looseness of mo« 
ral principle, prejudicial to good morals, and good socie- 
ty is the natural consequence. 

If, in traveling, you paas a huddle of houses in a di- 
lapidated condition, and where aUnoat everything in 
the vicinity bears marli^ of aloth and negligence, you 
may set it down as morally .certain, that juatioes' courts 
are frequent, and the people are given to litigation; 
and that the only persons, if any, who make money, are 
the rumseller, the pettifogger, justice and constable. 

Hew then are these erils, (and aH must admit them 
as such,) to be remedied f Let every fanner make up 
liis miad not 4o have a lawsait, im/e«ff it U abioivtely 
jucsffory. Let him as a general thing, sell bis pro- 
daoe for ready pay; pay down for what he buys, deal 
AtoAorably and uprightly, adopt the rule of *' doing as 
he would wish to be dooe by," and he will seldom be 
ia a siination in whiok a suit will be necessary. We 
can find many farmers, sixty or seventy years of age, 
who never bad a suit in their lives, and the writer of 
this is one of the mmber. 

Let the most infliieiitial farmers take this course, and 
advise all others to do the same. Let all those who 
are (bud of lawsuits and quarrels, know that they lose 
eharaoter and standing by them ; and it is believed that 
agricultural districts would be much improred, both in 
a moral , pecuniary and social point of view. The farmers 
are from their peaoeful and retired situation ;fr(mi their 
independence and occupation, exactly in a right situation 
to commence and carry out a reform of this aatare, 
and would tliemselves be the greatest gainers by it. 

When I see a young farmer fond of attending law- 
suits ; often taking sides with one or the other of the 
parties, frequently a witness; studying the nice techni- 
calities of the law, and tiymg to get elected a justice 
or constable, I cannot but think he had better be learn- 
ing and practicing the art of good farming; and spend- 
ing his Icifiure time, reading some good works on agri- 
culture, moral philosophy, and political ecoaomy. Fab- 

MSE. 



Yield of Crope in Okio. 

We have compiled the following table from therotoms 
of the several oouaties in the state oi Ohio, poblisbed 
in the Report of the State Beard of Agrionltore. They 
purport to give the average yield per acre, for 1848. 
Wheat is generally stated to have been eoosiderably 
above an average— -other crops about an average, com- 
pared with other seasons. Potatoes are said to have 
been injured by the ** disease" in most iastaaees, and in 
several counties, where the yield is not given it is men- 
tioned as a failure—- not more than five to twenty bush- 
els of sound tubers per acre having been obtained. 
Som-d other crops are noticed in the retums^noh as 
buckwheat, and, in a few instaaoes, tobacco. The 
yield of the fbroMr ranges from twelve to thirtjr-aeven 



bushels per acre; ami ihat of the lacfeer from 600 «o 
2000 pounds per acre. 



COUNTIES. 



AdmwM, 

Atheiu, 

Aslriand. 



Charapaifiie...... 

Carroll, 

Clinton, 

Colnmbiuia, 

Clark, 

Cuyahoga, 

CrawfortI, • 

Clermont, 

CodMictoB, , 

Erie, 

Franklin, 

Delftwara, 

Darke, 

Defiance, 

Payette, ,.. 

.Oreene, * 

Gall a, 

Granger; 

GaenMOT, 

Highlanj, 

Henrjr, 

nockimr, 

Harbin, 

HaQultol^ (avenge* aot given) 

Hancock, 

■Huron, (avorsgea not given.). . 

Harrison, 

Je^Terton, 

Lake, 

licking, 

Lawrenee,.,.... 

Lorain, 

Mahoning, 

•m1CCNIUI| •••■•••«•■• a ••*•**••• • 
JnOIIP04| •#eeeaa««B« t •••«••■• ■ 

Meivs, 

Mtukingmn, 

Miami, 

Montgomery,... 

Morgan, 

Mercer, 

MadiflOB, 

O t ta wa, 

Paulding, 

PntnaiB, 

Preble,* 

Portage, 

Perry, 

Pickaway, 

Richland, 

ROM, 

Seneca, 

Summit, 

Shelby, 

0.KJ K,. .....•«..«....•...§.... 

Ti nmbollf • 

Tuscarawaa, 

Union 

Van Wert, 

Waahisgton, 

WarreUj...,.,* 

Wayne, 

Wood 

Wyandot, 
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* In this instance the y>ld is put ditwn at 40 bu«be'« per acrs Jbr 
" faU barley," and 90 (br " tpriiig barley." 

t AU the crops in this county, except wheat, greatly injured by 
drouth. 

■ ■■■■■I III ■■■ ■ II ■ 

AKiicnltDTal Reading- 

Agrioultoral pursuits, I deem second In iraportaoco 
to none other. It has ever been my delight to see a 
spirit of improrement enlisting the minds of many of 
our roost snocessful farmers, and by obserYing some of 
their most skillful management, it has been a source of 
pleasure to glean ideaa and profit by them, whcncrer 
the opportunity offered. I shall ever fee! that I owe a 
deb^ of gratitude to the founder of the fir&t agriouhnral 
paper that I became familiarly acquainted vith — Tkt 
CtUiivaior, It enlisted a spirit of observation and iro- 
provement— « spirit of go-ahtadalivtuett, — to adr&nco 
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beyond where our fore-fathers stopped. Tk€ Cultivator 
at its commeocemeDti had a high and aspiring motto— 
*' To Improre the Soil and the Mind " — and I belieTe 
it has faithfully adhered to this principle up to the pre- 
aeat time. 

The agricultural community generally, is not dirided 
(in respect to their employment) into sects and parties ; 
but is engaged in common, in raising the products of 
the soil. I hope to see such a spirit of liberality that 
each one will feel free to exert their energies to ameli- 
orate and improre the condition of mankind generally. 
At the present day, the odium is somewhat dispelled 
that used to deter many from engaging in agriculipre; 
it engages the attention of some of the first men of the 
age i and is acknowledged to be not only an honorable, 
but a profitable occupation. BusTicvs. QfiakerSpringt, 
N, r., June 12, 1849^ 

Ai^cvlt^re of Califonua. 

Eds. Cultitatob — ^The following extracts are firov 
a letter reoeiTed by me from ny brother-in-law, Josepn 
Aram, who removed to California with his family, in 
1846. The portion of the letter whirh relates to the 
agricultural resources of that country,! thought might 
not be uninteresting to many of the readers of The Cul- 
tivator. Tiie letter is dated Pueblo de San Jose, Up- 
per California, March 9, 1849. Daniel H. Wbioht. 
Cattiltf Wyoming county j N, Y. 

" Can crops be raised in California without irriga- 
tion t" • 

Wheat, barley, com, and oats need no irrigation, they 
do well on the prairies; but vegetables need water, 
'though on low damp ground, they do well. 

'* What do grains yield per acre V* 

Wheat from 25 to 75 bushels per aero; barley the 
same, corn from 15 to 20 bushels; oats grow sponta- 
neously over a great portion of the country; — I have 
frequently seen those that would yield from 60 to 70 
bushels per acre. All kinds of grain are scarce and 
dear. 

Plowing for wheat commences in December, and we 
sow from that time till the first of March. Farming has 
been neglected on account of the mines. Wheat is 
worth $2 a bushel, corn $3.50, barley $5.00, potatoes 
$4.50, butter per pound, $1, eggs per dosen $1, horses 
eachj $50 to $200, mules $100 to $300. American ox- 
en, a yoke, $200, California oxen, $100, beef cattle, 
each, $8 to $12, wagons $200 to $1000. The scarcity 
makes the price. There is nothing cheap but beef cat- 
tle. 

Lumber is worth $75 per thousand feet, very scarce 
at that; it has sold for more. Nails 10 cents per lb., 
by the keg. 

Monterey has about 5,000 inhabitants, Puebla, 2,- 
000, San Francisco, 5,000. 

Forty-six vessels came into the port of Monterey, and 
eighty-four into San Francisco, during the past year, but 
JM> whalers, — they ai'e afraid to come in, for their hands 
would run away to the mines. The extent of the bay 
of Monterey is considerable — ^it is 15 miles across its 
mouth; — the harbor is a narrow neck running into the 
main land ; it is properly an arm of the sea. San Fran- 
oifoo has taken the lead the past year, being better si- 
tuated for the mines. 

The Spaniards depend on selling horses and caule for 
their subsistence. The Americans get their living by 
«4nafitfi^ the Spaniards, and many have grown rich at 
that. The latter are very indolent, and much given to 
gambling. ^ 

We have a yariety of fruit,-— pears, the best that I 
ever saw ; apples rather poor quality — need grafting ; 
peaches, very good; quinces, most excellent; grapes 
are good; aprioots, nectarines and figs, but not good. 

The ohanges of tha seasons are as follows : The 



rains commence about the first of December, and we have 
occasional showers from that time uutrl the month of 
March; the balance of the year has no rain. But Te« 
getation does not snfier as much as you might imagine ; 
the soil seems adapted to the climate. 

The Spaniards build altogether with dohics or onbttrnt 
bricks; most of the Amerioans build frame houses. 
But those dobles amke a most eseellent house. 

Grain is always threshed immediately after it is cat 
— crod out hf horses. 

There is some very good water, and considerable ve- 
ry bad-— the springs are good, but many of the weUs 
are poor. 

Bilious diseases are the most common. 

The face of the country is mountainous with valleys 
between. For agricultural purposes, the valleys are 
generally good, the hills and mountains are only valua- 
ble for grazing. 

The people transport their produce in parts drawn by 
oxen, from the interior to the towns on the coast. 

'' What is land worth?" 

The price of land is rising fast. I have a piece of 
land containing between three and four hundred acres, 
for which I paid, two years since, $200, now it would 
bring $4,000. Lots in Monterey are worth from $100 
to $2,000, without buildings. 

Wagon timber is scarce near the coast, but in the vi- 
cinity of the mines, th^e b an abundance. 

We have plenty of saw mills, but they are standing 
idle, those that tended them having gone to the mines. 

The forest trees are, oak, pine, red- wood, mad rone, 
cedar, lire-oak, white and red fir. The timber is con- 
fined to the hills,* — ^the plains are generally open. I 
have seen abundance of red- wood timber three hundred 
feet high, and from 12 to 15 feet in diameter at the 
base. 

The streams overflow in June and July, when the 
snow melts on the high mountains. The rains during 
winter raise the streams, but not to overflow. 

It is about 200 miles from the coast to where the gold 
is found; the gold mines run north anfl south, parallel 
with the coast. 

We have plenty of fish, but few fishermen. Also, 
deer, elk, antelope, grisly bear, and wild horses and 
cattle. But no one stops to hunt now— except the 
Spaniards, who go out now and then to catch wild hor- 
ses, which are becoming so valuable that it is quite an 
object to catch them. Cattle and hogs are as fine here 
as I ever saw. Our Spanish cows cannot be beat by 
your Durhams, only they will kick. 

This would be a fine country for bees, if they could 
be got here; but it is somewhat singular, there are 
none to be found. 

Weather ia Virginia* 

Eds. Cultivator. — I see in the Cultivator for June, 
1849, page 178, a piece headed the weather, and as I 
keep a sort of diary, I concluded to send you an account 
of the weather with dates. I live thirty miles west of 
Norfolk. Nov. 3, '48, frost and ioe; 5, rain; 6, fair and 
sold; 8, frost, cold and fair; 9, ioe; 12, rain;16, fair 
and pleasant; 18, rain and very chilly; 19, snowed; 
20, ice; 21, ice; 25, warm; 20, frost and ice. Deo. 
2, rain; 12 to 16, rain; 19, very warm; 28 to 31, ioe. 
Jan . 1 , cold ; 3, freezing of nights to 7 ; 9 , snowed ; 11, 
very cold; 21, rain; 24, cold and fair. Feby. 1, rain; 
6, fair and very cold; 8, freexing; 13, fair and cold; 
15, snowed six inches deep; 18, snowed; 22, snowed; 
24, fair and pleasant; 26, storm, wind and rain; 2S, 
storm continues. March 1 , rain and very ohilly ; 11, 
delightful; 20, cloudy; 31, fair and pleasant. April 1, 
cloudy and ohilly ; 5, clouds and sun ; 10, fair and warm ; 
12, fair and windy; 14, fair, cold and blustery; 15, ioe 
i inch tbic)c and rery oold; 16^ ioe; 17, fair oad ooid<^ 
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and this cold spell killed all the yoang vegetables in the 
gardens, (pease cut down, ficc.,) and all stone fruits of 
every sort — 19, fair and extremely cold; 20, fair, and 
not so cold*-Ho the end of the month much more moder- 
ate. May came in quite pleasant, Sec. &o. J. Bunch. 
Ckuckatuckf June, 20, 1849. 

Tke Coat of Fine Wool. 



Eds. Cultivator. — It is impossible to give your cor- 
respondents, vrbo inquire the cost of a pound of fine 
wool, a definite answer. The best answer may be 
found in a statement of facts and estimates by those, in. 
different parts of the land, who have experience in the 
wool business. Like Polydamas, I was pleased with 
the exact statistics and sensible estimates of Mr. Petti- 
bone. To the same end I send you a few statements, 
in regard to the business here. And what I say shall 
answer for about half a dozen farms in this immediate 
neighborhood, which is in a valley called the Oblong, 
quite in the eastern part of Dutchess county. We fol- 
low a mixed husbandry, as the soil is about equally 
adapted to grain and grass, and yields a better return 
than by any single branch of farming. The value of 
improved lands, in good sized farms, is about fifty dol- 
lars per acre. The number of sheep kept on a farm of 
two hundred acres is four hundred, besides a team of 
four oxen, two or three horses, four cows, and a few 
young cattle. There are usually about forty acres un- 
der the plow, and one hundred and sixty in meadow and 
pasture. What proportion of the farm is devoted to 
the sheep c^not be defined, probably not less than 120 
acres. The quantity of wool produced on an average 
of these flocks is two pounds and three-quarters per 
fleece; and the average price per pound, for the last six 
years, has been forty-seven cents. The surplus sheep 
sold each year from a flock of 400 are not less than 100, 
at the price of a dollar aud a quarter per head. This 
amounts to six hundred and forty-two dollars. 

The cost of keeping sheep includes a part of the gen- 
eral expenses of the farm, besides the interest on the 
price of the land, as fencing, taxes, seed, plaster, man- 
ure, Sec. Henry Swift, of Poughkeepsie, was accus- 
tomed to pay to a tenant on one of these farms, some 
years ago, two hundred dollars a year, for the labor 
given to four hundred sheep, which included the secur- 
ing of the hay, wfnter care, washing and shearing, and 
all other labor devoted to them. 

Now, as to the profits of the business of growing fine 
wool, it is plain that it does not yield a large per cent, 
though like other branches of farming, when well done , 
it brings a fair return. We quite agree with Mr. Pet- 
tibone, that it makes all the difference in the world, 
whether a thing is done right. There is a general im- 
pression among our farmers, that their business does 
not yield them five per cent, on the capital invested ; 
but I believe it can be demonstrated, that with skilful 
and prudent management, the farm yields at least six 
per cent., if the valuation of the land be not too extra- 
vagant. 

On good land, easily cultivated, the raising of grain 
is twice as profitable as any branch of grazing. But as 
there must be manure, to keep up the fertility of the 
soil, it is necessary that a portion of the farm be devo- 
ted to stock. Therefore what seems to be a deficiency 
in the profits of the grass crop, is made up in the in- 
creased production of grain, and thus in a mixed hus- 
bandry, the acre of grass is truly as profitable as an 
acre of wheat. 

We prefer fine wooled sheep to other stock, for sever- 
al reasons; and the first is that on our dry arable lands 
it is more profitable than making beef, and brings much 
less care and labor than the dairy. We estimate that 
it requires as much hay and pasture for eight cows or 
- steers, as for one hundred sheep. Sheep will do as well 



on straw and other coarse feed, as any stock will, and 
on poor or dry pasture sheep will do well, while cows 
or fatting cattle would not oo at all. The quantity of 
hay to one hundred sheep through the winter does aot 
exceed fifteen tons. It is our opinion also that on land 
suitable for wheat and corn, the manure of sheep is bet- 
ter than the manure of cattle, and on certain cold grass 
lands as a top dressing. I might add that there is less 
fluctuation in the wool market, than in that of beef and 
the products of the dairy, constituting a more stable 
and uniform business. And there is less trouble of bay- 
ing and selling, after the flock is once established. 

Some good farmers enjoy a greater profit than that 
I have stated, but many, for want of proper care, miss 
not only the profits, but also all the pleasures of their 
profession. I ought to add, that in some of the middle 
towns of Dutchess, on their fine grazing lands, they 
have given np fine wooled sheep for cattle ; but we still 
think that this business, in connection with the whole 
system of farming, should not be hastily exchanged for 
a.'T other. Newton Reed. jimenia Unions Jnlft 
1849. 

Wire F^noes. 

Eds. CuLTivAToa— a writer who signa himself S. 
W., in your July number, desires information on the 
subject of making wire fences. I will gi\e what infor- 
mation I am able, and from mv own experience. I 
have made, during the spring of 1848, alwut 1000 feet 
of wire fenoe on my premises ; about 700 feet of which 
I put np in the following manner: 

The posts were of w^te oak and butternut, and as it 
was undertaken mainly as an experiment, and as I in- 
tended eventually to plant some kind of hedge on the 
line, I paid but little regard either to size or beauty of 
the posts. Thev were set ten feet apart, and in depth 
about two feet, excepting at each end, one of larger 
size was set about four feet deep, imbeded firmly in 
stones, with a brace to each post, running from the top 
to near the bottom of the next. Four holes in each post 
were bored with a brace and bit from eight to nine inches 
apart. Wire of No. 9, was run through the whole 
length, and fastened at one end; and I adopted the fol- 
lowing simple and easy method of straining them at 
the other end. I took a wrench which I use lor turning 
the nuts on may wagon axles, and fitted it on one end 
of a stick of hard wood one or two feet long — the re- 
mainder of the stick being nearly round, and one or one 
and a half inch in diameter. Through that end of the 
stick, a hole was bored to admit the wire after it had 
passed through the end post. I then turned the stick 
with the wrench, until the wire obtained a sufficient 
tension — and, by the way, a great power can be obtain- 
ed by such a purchase. The stick was then nailed to 
the post, and sawed off, and the same process perform- 
ed with the remaining wires until all of the stick which 
was necessary was used up. 

Another fence near my hoitse was built with rather 
more regard to fancy. The posts were small, of uni- 
form size and set nearer together, and the wires ma 
through, forming lattice or diamond work, by missing 
alternately from the first to the second hole, and so on 
down. In this fence seven wires of smaller size, (No. 
11) were used, with the addition of a board at the 
base. Upon all of the wire I put a thick composition of 
tar, oil and lead, which has proved an eflectual protec- 
tion from rust. 

I can now say that these fences have proved pood, 
beyond my expectations. I can say to your inquiring 
correspondent, that I did not loosen the wires, and the 
posts were not affected in the least by the severe frost 
of last winter. The cost of the wire for the fence first 
mentioned, was less than thirty cents per rod, and as ro 
the value of the posts, the aeeomit ean easily be adjust- 
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ed with the wood jpUt, Should S. W. obtaia no other 
reply to bis questions, I would also state that in my 
opinion, posts at the distance of twenty feet apart would 
make a sufficient fence for sheep, provided a wire of 
•mall size were placed midway between the poets, and 
twisted around each horizontal one from top to bottom. 
This would answer nearly as well as an additional post. 
It is desirable to coat the wire with the composition I 
haTe mentioned or with coal tar, as it is liable to rust, 
particularly if it passes throoght chesnut posts, as that 
kind of timber, although durable, contains an acid ex- 
tremely corroding. The holes should be half an inch, 
at least, in diameter, so as to admit a small brush. In 
case a post should decay, the wires can easily be sawed 
out, and new ones replaced. Staples No. Tor 9, would 
probably answer well instead of holes through the posts. 
The whole fence can be painted any color desired. ~- 
Where trees hare been set out on a line, wire can be 
attached with obWons ease and advantage. In the val- 
ley of the Connecticut, where I reside, several of our 
farmers have, within a few months, built wire fences 
in their meadows, which are annually overflowed by the 
river, and which will doubtless answer every good pur- 
pose intended. The great increase of rail roads, of 
manufacturing establishments, and the making of bricks, 
have materially raised the price of wood and timber in 
this State ; consequently, fencing is quite an item in the 
expense of a farm. It is my opinion, that in a few 
years wire will be a common, if not the chief material 
for fences, at least in this vicinity. R. H. Phslps. 
'Windtar^ CL, /u/y 16, 1849. 

The $100 Premiiim oh Sheep. 

A parse of $100 having been offered for the beat 25 
Merino ewes and the best 25 Merino lambs, under one 
year old, to be exhibited at the next fair of the New- 
York State Agrioaltaral Society, I propose to be a com- 
petitor in that exhibition, against any and all flocks that 
may be brought out. I state this, not as a challenge, 
but simply as a proposition, which may call together 
my brother farmers from different parts of the country. 
My object is to oonvinoe myself where the best Merino 
sheep are. If I have not obtained them, I mast get 
them; for I am resolved to improve from the best, 
whatever may be the cost. By a fair competition we 
may compare the best specimens from the best flocks, 
and by that means may learn where the best sheep are 
to be found. For a series of years, I have spared no 
pains or expense to possess myself of the best Merino 
sheep that coald be foand, either in this country or the 
old world. It remains to be seen whether these efforts 
have been successful ; and to this end I earnestly invite 
the growers of Merino wool throughout the Union, to 
meet me on the show-gronnds at Syracuse next Sep 
tember, in honorable competition, and thus add another 
interesting feature to the somewhat national exhibition 
which will be made at the New- York State Fair. A. 
L. BiNOUAM. Cornwall, Fl., July 16, 1849. 

What coBstitntes a Thorongh-bred Horsef 

In the first place, it may be observed, that there has 
been a great deal of discussion in various publications, 
on sporting, but to very little purpose, on the much agi- 
tate^t question, ** What constitutes a full blood, or what 
is termed a thorough-bred horsef' The question is ve- 
ry easily decided; the term " thorough-bred horse,'* 
merely implying one that can be traced through tbe 
Stud- Book, by sire and dam, to any Eastern stallion, or 
to what were called the Royal Mares, imported by 
Charles the Second, as they, together with two or three 
of the first imported stallions formed the ne plui ultra 
of all racing pedigrees. As to the assertion, that, for 
a horse to claim the title of thoroagh-bred, it is neoes- 



sary that he should be of pure Oriental descent, it can- 
not for a moment be supported ; as, independently of 
the fact that only two mares are stated in the Stud 
Book, or elsewhere, on authority, to have been import- 
ed into England in the early days of racing, it is well 
known that the first British race-horses were those of 
British breed, changed, ameliorated, and at last per- 
fected by the admixture of eastern blood, and judicioot 
crossing afterwards. English EsMatf. 

Disease among Horse** 

A farmer from Tioga oounty writes that there is a 
complaint lingering about the horses in some parts of 
tbe county, which is called tbe Quinzy, which is very 
much dreaded. It appeared first in June, 1848. The 
symptoms are— general stupidity uf the animal, and a 
swelling under the throat at the butt of the jaws. The 
food comes oai of tbe animal's nose, and occasionally, 
also, their drink. Several valuable animals have died. 

Will tbe editors inform us as to this disease, and the 
best remedies for it, and whether it is the same disease 
so fatal to horses on Long Island, in 1846? J. 

We shoold be pleased to have the suggestions of our 
veterinarians on this subject. Eds. 

MashrooB&s* 



A great number of fungi of a poisonous nature, bear 
a near resemblance to the mild eatable mushroom, so 
that even the best judges of them are liable to 
occasional deception. The following description of 
of the true mushroom may be useful to those who in- 
tend to gather or to purchase this vegetable. The gills 
or under part of the cap are loose, of a pinkey-rsd, 
changing to a liver-color, situated close to the stem, 
but not united to it; very thick set, irregularly disposed, 
some forked next the stem, some next the edge of the 
cap, and some at both ends, in which case the interme- 
diate smaller gills are generally excluded. The cap or 
pileus is externally white, changing to brown when old, 
and becoming scurfy; it is regularly convex, fleshy, 
flatter when old, from two to four inches, but sometimes 
even nine inches in diameter ; it liquifies as it decays ; 
the flesh is white. The item is solid, white, cylindrical, 
from two to three inches high, half an inch in diameter. 
The curtain or membrane which extends from the stem 
to the edge of the cap, is white and delicate. When 
the mushroom first makes its appearance, it is smooth 
and almost globular, and in this state it is called a 
button. This species is esteemed the best and most 
savoury, and is much in request for the table. It is 
eaten fresh, either stewed or broiled, or preserved as a 
pickle, or in powder: it also furnishes the sauce called 
ketchup. The field plants are better for eating than 
those raised in artificial beds, their flesh being more 
tender; but the oaltivated mushrooms are better look- 
ing, may be more easily collected in the proper state 
for eating, and are firmer and better for pickling. The 
wild mushrooms are found in parks and other pastures 
where the turf has not been plowed op for many years. 
Tbe best time for gathering them is in August and 
September. 

Those who are accustomed to mushrooms can distin- 
guish the true from the false 6y the smell. The follow- 
ing test will be found useful to other persons: Sprinkle 
salt on the spongy part or gills of the mushrooms to be 
tried. If they turn yellow, they are poisonous; if they 
turn black, they are good. Allow the salt to act a lit- 
tle time before you decide as to the color. 

Characters of false MushroomM or Poisonous Fungi. 
They have a warty c?ip, or else fragments of membrane 
adhering to the uf^r surface; they are heavy, they 
emerge from a vulva or bag ; they grow in woods and 
shady places, or in tuftt or (Fosters on the tronka or 
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stttmps of trees ; they have an astringent styptic taste 
and a pungent and often naoseoos odor; tbey become 
blue aUer being cat; they are moist on the surface; 
they possess an orange or rose-red color , they tarn 
yellow when salted. Mushrooms which possess any of 
these properties, are to be shunned as dangerous.— -Ca* 
$uuLian Jgriculturut. 

Tbe WbeiU MMge.— CtcMMiyfo irUioU 

This insect, whoee appearance in this eonntry was 
first noticed about thirty years ago, has been grskdnally 
spreading westward. For eerend years, wfaUe it was 
committing gceat injury in some of the New England 
States, and in Lower Canada, it was not eeen in the 
Bfohawk valley . The period of its appecurance in West- 
ern New York is still more recent. No farther west 
than Syfacnso, no particnlar complaint was heard in re- 
gard to it, till 1846, when the wheat crop was report- 
ed to have been so maoh damaged hy it, that the onl- 
tore of that grain was considerably lesbened in conse- 
quence, the succeeding season. The present season we 
hear of its ratages in the Genesee Taller, and in the 
state of O'.iio. It has donbtless prevailed more or less 
in those sections for several yearft, but^ot in such nom- 
bers as to attract notice from the damage it occasioned. 
In 1843, the writer of this article discovered a few 
•pecimens of this insect in the interior of Ohio. The 
present season the wheat erop in some sections of that 
state has been seriously afiected by it. The Ohio 
Cultivator says-^'* Some entire fields, which promised 
well a*, the time of blossoming, are wholly destroyed by 
this new devastator." The same insect is said to have 
attacked the oat crop also, which, in some instances, 
has been much injured by it. 

The great inquiry, of course is, for some defence 
against so formidable an enemy. Where the insect has 
formerly prevailed, various means have been used to 
ward off its attacks. As regards spring wheat, we be- 
lieve the most successful expedient has been late mow- 
ing. If sowed the last of May or first of June, the crop 
would not come into bloom till the insect had gone, or 
ceased to do damage. An opposite expedient was found 
best for winter wheat. It was observed that the earli- 
•St was least injured by the insect; and this suggested 
the idea of sowing early varieties, early in the season, 
where winter wheat was cultivated. Hence the Medi" 
tirraneatif an early variety of winter wheat, was found 
to escape in a great degree, when later kinds were 
destroyed. It was beyond the state to be injured by 
the midge, at the time of its attack. 

This kind of wheat was first introduced here on ac- 
count of its properties in resisting the attacks of the 
Hessian Ay-^tcitlomyia dettructor; but its compara- 
tive exemption from injury by this insect, was from a 
quality quite different from that by which it escaped 
the midge ; it was thought to be owing to the leaf or 
sheath adhering so closely and firmly to the stalk, that 
the worms, which are hatched in the furrows of the 
leaf, were unable to obtain a lodgement within the 
sheath — the latter being the natural situation for its 
principal growth and perfection. For several years af- 
ter the introduction of this variety, it seemed to be' al- 
most proof against the Hessian fly; but latterly, as we 
are told, it ap])ears to have lost, in becoming acclima- 
ted, more or less of the peculiar property for which it 
was at .Irst so highly valued. 

The Black-tea wheat is a spring variety, which has 
been cultivated with advantage in sections where the 
midge has prevailed. The reason of its success is, that 
it bears late sowing better, with less liability to rutt, 
than other varieties. 

Thus it is seei\ that it is on account of oppotitt qual- 
ities that certain kinds of winter wheat and spring 
wheat escape the midge, and that these qualities are 



still different from the quality which exeApu otie va^ 
ricMr from injury by the Hessian fly. 

We would suggest tbe importance of attention to t^ 
proper names of insects. Confounding several species 
under the same name, is a common error. For instance, 
the wheat midge is spoken of as " the fly" — a term 
which, by common consent, has been almost universsdiy 
given to the Hessian fly — a different species from the 
midge, and very diffbrent in its habits and manner of 
attacking the wheat crop. In other instances the midge 
is called " the weevil," "wheat worm," kc. — names 
which have been given to very different insects. A lit- 
tle study of the import tot science of entomology, vronld 
prevent this confusion, and enable all to converse or 
correspond understendingly in regrard to diflRsrent in- 
sects, and the best modes of preventing their ravages. 

There are various parasitical insecu which attadc and 
destroy the Hessian fiy and the wheat midge. The 
most important in regard to the former, is a fly call Ce- 
raphron dettructor. We do not know that this insect 
has ever been known to attack the wheat midge. A 
writer in a late number of the North BrUitk jtgrtcMl" 
turittf speaks of a beetle which he had found within the 
glumes of wheat, stinging the larvss of the midge. — 
He supposes the beetle to have been the Cerapkron d§- 
ttructor, which must be a mistake, as that insect is de- 
scribed by entomologists as B,four-wingedJlif, 

But the parasites of the wheat midge, are proKaUy 
but imperfectly known in this country. Dr. Fitch, in 
his essay, published in the N. Y. State Society's Trss- 
eactione for 1845, observes that foar or more species are 
known abroad, which destroy the worm or larv» of the 
midge. 

Dr. F. states that one of the most eBeetite destroy- 
ers of this insect, in this country, is the coinmon fdiom 
bird. He observes: 

** Fields much infested by the inseot, hate been for 
many years recognised even by passers on the highway 
contiguous to them, hy the rough and ragged aspect 
of the heads of the grain. I am not aware that the 
cause of this peculiar appearance has ever been stated 
in any of the communications that have appeared in oar 
agricultural papers. It results from the operations of 
this bird. Alighting, it adroitly grasps the wheat stalk 
just below the ear, and dinging fearlessly to it, erea 
when swayed to and fro by the wind, it with its hill 
parts down the chaff from the grain, and one after an- 
other of the worms to which it thus gains aceess are 
rapidly picked off and devoured. Thus several beads 
are generally freed from the worms, ere its repast is 
completed. That it is the worms and not the grain 
that it is in pursuit of, is readily ascertained by an in- 
spection of the heads alter tbe bird has left them : many 
of the kernels, not being sufficiently loosened to dmp to 
the ground by the operation, will be found remaining, 
the maggots that were upon them only having been 
removed ; whilst those kernels sf the bead which are 
not infested by the worm, are passed over nntonehed. 
It is curious that this little creatare, by a tap with itt 
horny bill, or some other process, is enabled to distin- 
guish those scales of chaff which conceal so minute a 
worm, from those which do not; a knowledge which 
we only arrive at when we have parted down the chsif. 
A flock, numbering about fifty, embracing both male 
and female birds, appeared to make the field which I 
examined on the 16th of June their constant re^iort, for 
a period of three weeks or more, where they could bs 
seen busily occupied almost constantly every day. The 
number of worms consumed by them during this time 
must have been immense ; and I cannot but believe that 
this lovely bird will henceforward be esteemed for its 
utility, as much as it has heretofore been for its beauty.^ 

Many artificial modes of destroying this insect have 
been suggested, and more or less tried, most of which 
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bave proT«4 failttret. Slaked lime hat been recoiD' 
mended to be sown on the bead* of the wheat, whiie it 
ia^in blossom; but some careful ezperimeots, loeUtoted 
at the request of Dr. Fitch, showed that the lime had 
no elTect whatever in preTentiujf the fly from depositing 
its eggs within the chafl*. Dr. F. however, suggests a 
mode which appears much more feasible. He says: — 

" A method is sometimes resorted to abroad, for 
saving grain fields from the depredations of certain in- 
sects of peculiar habits. A rope ie drawn along over 
the grain by two men walking at a brisk pace; which 
rope thus knocking against the heads of the grain, 
eaoees the depredators to drop themselves instantly on 
the ground, and it is a slow and tedious task for them 
to get up to the tfbads of the grain again. A similar 
process, but with a different apparatus, I contemplate 
employing against the wheat*midge. This apparatus is 
a light net made of gauxe, three or four feet deep and 
one or two rods long; its mouth reaching the entire 
length of the net, and opening to a width of about 
eighteen inches. A small rope is to be stitched to the 
upper and another to the lower side of the mouth, 
reaching slightly beyond the net at each end, which is 
to be eaJried by two persons holding the ends of these 
ropes. If on closely examining the wheat-fields of my 
vicinity, from the time that the beads begin to protrude 
from their sheaths, the fly is found to be gathering in 
swarms in any one of them, I intend repairing to that 
field in the evening, when the insects will be hovering 
in such myriads about the heads of the grain, and; with 
an assistant, carrying the net so that the longer cord 
will strike a few inches below the heads of grain, the 
npper one being held nearly a foot in advance of it, 
and about the same distance above the tops of the 
heads; by keeping the cords tense and walking at a 
uniformly rapid pace from side to side of the field, until 
the whole is swept over, I shall be much disappointed 
if etmniUst milliont are not gathered into the net, 
which is to be instantly closed whenever a pause is 
made, by bringing the cords together. It is now to be 
folded or rolled together into a smaller compass, and 
then pressed by the hands or otherwise so as to crush 
the vermin contained within it. This measure has 
been suggested to me, by observrng the perfect facility 
with which the small entomological fly-net becomes 
filled with these flies, on sweeping it to and fro a few 
times among the heads of infected wheat in the evening. 
Of course this operation should be resorted to on the first 
appearance of the fly in numbers, and before its eggs 
have oeen deposited so profusely as will oocur in the 
course of a few days. I feel strongly confident, that 
by sweeping over a field a very few times in the man- 
ner above described, the fly may be so completely 
thinned out and destroyed, as to be incapable of injur- 
ing the crop perceptibly." 

Cement fbr Floors 



Eds. CvLTivATom — I have a question to ask about 
cement for a floor to stand frost. Somewhere in the 
Ta» CulttvmtoTf it is said that sand and coal ashes mix- 
ed with coal tar, make a good floor for a yard. Now, 
the thought came into my head, that hydraulic cement 
and sand in the same proportions as when used for plas- 
tering a cistern, mixed with coal tar, would make a 
good floor for a piazsa. As a certain portion of water 
is needed to make the cement ^'set," as it is technically 
called, the question seems to arise whether it would not 
be proper to mix the cement first with water, and the 
sand with coal tar, and immediately afterwards incor- 
porate them in the proper proportions. This would 
seem to me to be the most proper way, as a certain 
portion of water is necessary to pass into the solid state 
with the oement to render it hard ; and the coal tar 



would, I think, secure the whole from the aetioo of the 
frost. I have no means of trying the experimentj aa 
the eoal tar is not to be had in this quarter. What in 
the price per barrel with yob T And how many square 
feet, in your judgment, will the cement made from a 
barrel cover with a sufficient thickness to be perma- 
nent T C. B. Princeton, Bureau Co„ 111., July 12, 
1849. 

We learn from Mr. MExairixu), the secretary of the 
Albany Gas-Light Company, that they have eoal tar 
for sale at $1.25 per bbl. of 30 gallons, without the 
barrel, or $1.75 with the barrel. We should be glad 
to receive an answer to the other inquiries of our eor« 
respondent. £ds. 



HairestkBg Macliines* 

The Pratrtf Farmer states, that without the use of 
machinery in gathering tba grain in that section, tha 
harvests of the two past years would have gone to soma 
extent ungathered* It adds that the use of thoee ma* 
chines will be mneh increased the present season, and 
oflinrs the following estimate ^—*' MoCormick's Reaper 
has been now sold in the West for three seasons exten- 
sively, and somewhat belbre that. The sales amount, 
say to the following figures: For the year J847 to 500, 
the year 1848 to 80Q and 1849 to l,dOO--equai to 2,- 
800 in all. Other rcApars of various patterns bavo 
been pot in use, say to tha number of 100. Of Estor* 
ly's Harvester the whole number in use this harvest, 
may reach 180. Each Reaper will save as claimed, 
with the horses attached to ii, the labor of ibur and a* 
half men. Each Harvester, it is claimed, with the 
horses employed, will save the labor of twenty men. 
Our 2,900 Reapers will then stand in the place of 13- 
050 men; and our 180 Harvesters will displace 3,600 
in addition, or 16,650 laborers. In thu estimate we 
count the day's work of the Reaper at 12 acres, and 
of a Harvester at 16 acres, earh beiag nm with four 
horses— the latter attended by feiir maa. 

Shelteriiig Harnn^* 

Manure which is protected from evaporation or 
washing, is richer or stronger than that which is ex* 
poeed. The advantage of cellars for maaore, is that 
they keep the manure in its natural condition, unehaag- 
ed, and therefore secured agaiast waste. The system 
of feeding stock in ** boxes,'' now considerably practic* 
ed in England, is recommended, partly on account of 
the better quality of manure so produced. The animals 
are kept thoroughly littered, so that all the nrine is 
absorbed. We do not discover that the system has any 
advantages over our mode of feeding in barns and de* 
positing the solid and liquid manure, properly mixed 
with absorbing substances, in cellars or under sheds. 

The following analysis, made at the English Agri- 
cultural College, shows the diflerence in box manure 
and yard manure— or that which bad been sheltered and 
that which had been exposed in a yard, in the ordinary 
manner: 

' Box Monors. Yard Manare 
Por cent Per cent. 

Water 71.04 71.00 

Nitrogenised matter, capable 
of yielding ammonia, 100 

ptLTts dried,.,.. 2.37 1.07 

Salts soluble in water, contain- 
ing organic and inorganio 

matter 10.07 4.06 

Organic 6.42 1.82 

Inorganic 4.28 2.78 

Phosphoric acid 0.03 0.26 

Alkalies— Potash and soda .. . 2 . 00 . OS 
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Vefetable Manures* 

Nature, when untranaelleci by art, rears moet luxari- 
ant crops upon her fields, and yet the surface continually 
increases iu fertility, never exhausted, but becoming 
richer each succeeding year. Let us suppose some 
few seeds to be borne by the wind from a distance to 
some naked surface entirely destitute of tree, shrub, or 
even a blade of grass, but siiil of a nature fitted to sup- 
port vegetation, i. e. containing the inorganic constitu- 
ents of plants. The seeds take root, and struggling, 
at length send forth their tender leaflets to the light. 
The process of vegetation then goes on with greater 
rapidity: the dew of heaven, or the grateful shower 
supplies it with certain necessary constituents, and its 
leaves gather the carbonic acid contained in the air. 
Thus the plant comes to maturity and then withers and 
dies, but all the elements which it has drawn from the 
earth are returned to it, and besides, a large amount 
of carbon, which has been gathered almost wholly from 
the atmosphere. As the tender plant of a succeeding 
year springs ap, it receives part of its substance from 
the decaying vegetable matter of a previous growth ; a 
more vigorous vegetation is the result, and still the de- 
posits of the previous year is only in part taken up by 
the second growth; thus there is an accumulation of 
carbonaceous matter from year to year. If the vegeta- 
tion thus springing up, be of such a nature that the 
plants do not die annually, but flourish for years and 
even centuries; still there is a continual accumulation 
of vegetable matter by reason of the annual deposits of 
leaves and decayed branches; buch deposits give the 
soil a dark rich appearance, and when the land has 
been cleared and broken up, it yields fine crops for a 
long time. In many localities, the carbonaceous mat- 
ter, having accumulated for centuries in the manner 
described, has become so thoroughly incorporated with 
the soil, extending sometimes to the depth of several 
feat, that the fields will continue fertile for many years ; 
such is the condition of the prairies of the west. When 
the substances mentioned accumulate upon the surface 
of low swampy grounds, they do not become mixed 
with the soil, but there is finally presented, a deposits 
of black, half decomposed vegetable matter; this mate- 
rial has received the names, vtgeiable mold, muekt, and 
peat. 

We learn from the natnral changes given, that nature 
has made ample provisions for the return of he raw 
material of which plants are made, to the soil ; and she 
does not stop here, but oontinually increases the fer- 
tility of her fields, providing a surplus of vegetable 
nourishment. 

The art of cultivation should so far imitate nature as 
to supply a sufficient return for the matter taken from 
the soil by each crop. Not that there should be a re- 
turn weight for weight, for that would be impossible 
and wholly unnecessary, but unless the soil has a boun- 
tiful supply of fertilizing materia], the process of con- 
tinued cropping will immediately exhaust it. There is 
no more economical method of preventing this result 
than the application of vegetable manures, either in the 
form of refuse straw, hay, .&c., of the farm-yard, or 
that of vegetable mold from the swamp; not that these 
substances alone will in all cases be sufficient, but they 
are easily obtained and contain most of the constituents 
of plants. — Eaton'^B Agricultural CkemUtry. 

Nntriment in diflferent Crops. 

The iKfl*erent kinds of crop usually raised differ ma- 
ferially in the proportions which they contain of the 
liflerent essential constituents now enumerated, as 
squired for the support of animals, and the practical 
deductions to be derived from the chemistry of the sub. 
joct, will at once be apparent from an examination of 



the following tables. If we suppose an aere of land to 
yield the following quantities of the usually cBltivnued 
crops, namely ro- 
of wheat 25 boehels, or 1500 lbs. 

Ofbarley 35 -* or 1800 — 

Of oats 50 — or 2100 — 

Of peas........... 25 — or 1600 — 

Of beans 25 — or 1600 — 

Of Indian corn. ... 30 — or 1800 — 

Of potatoes 12 tuns, . or 27,000 — 

Of turneps 30 — or 67,000 — 

Of wheat straw. . . — — 3000 — 

Of meadowhay. • . 1^ — or 3400 — 

Of clover hay 2 — or 4500 — 

The weight of dry starch, sugar, afid gum ,^^>f glut* 
en and albumen — of oil or fat, and tf saline matter, 
reaped in each crop, will be represented very nearly bf 
the following numbers: — 

Woody. Starch, Gluten It Oil or Saline. 

Fibre, Sugar, 4e. Albumen, Pat, Mailer. 

Wheat, 220 825 lbs. 180 45 30 

Barley, 270 1080 210 50 36 

Oats, 420 1050 290 1 100 75 

Peas, 130 800 380 35 1 45 

Beans, 160 640 450 40 50 

Indian corn, 270 900 180 150 30 

Potatoes, 1350 3240 600? 90 24 

Turneps, 2000 6700 800? 335? 600 

Wheatstraw 1500 900 40 60 15 

Medowhay, 1020 1760 240 120 220 

Clover hay, 1120 1800 420 200 400 
— EnglUh Paper, 

Agricnltiiml Shown* 

New-Tork State Society. — At Syracuse, ISch, 
13th, and 14th of September. 

Watne County, N. Y. — ^At Palmyra, 26tb and 27tk 
of September. The same society will hold an exhibi- 
tion at Rose Valley, the 3d and 4th of October. 

Oneida County, N. Y.— At Hampton, 26ih and 
27th of September. 

Maryland State Society. — At Baltimore, lOtb, 
lltb, and 12th of October. 

Suffolk County, N. Y. — ^At Greenport, October 
2d. 

Herkimer County, N. Y.— At Herkimer, 27th Sep- 
tember. 

Wool Depot. — Mr. H. Bijinchard, of Kinderhook, 
has erected a large building for a wool depot, at Shore- 
ham landing, on Lake Champlain. So far as we 
learned, in our late visit to this section, it is the gea- 
eral intention of the wool -growers to send their wool 
to this depot. We were pleased to notice the improve- 
ment which has been made in cleansing and putting up 
fleeces for market. 

Horse-chestnuts made edible. — ^The bitter, green 
oil, is removed by first grating them to a pulp, ibet 
adding one-fiftieth (1-50) by weight of carbonate of 
soda* The mixture is then thoroughly washed i*sd 
racked, by means of a clear fountain, and a white and 
agreeable paste subsides, which is mauufactured into 
bread and cakes. 

Antidotf. to PorsON.— >It is said that a desert spoon- 
ful of ground mustard, mixed in a tumbler of warm 
water, and drank immediately, acts as a speedy emetic, 
•and may be used with safety. In the absence of any 
thing better, a large draught of warm water is one of 
the best general antidotes for poison, as its immediate 
tendencv is to dilute it and soften its tirulenoe, and in* 
duce vomiting. 

El4ck Ants. — Oum Camphor laid in the tracks of 
ants is said to be excellent for koe|\*ng away these tron- 
blesome insects. 
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Vsefal Recipes* 

Eds. Ccltit ATOft— *WtU yoa please to publish the 
following method of making good bread with flour of 
grown wheat. 

With a large spoon or stick, stir boiling water into 
the flour; then, to cool it before patting in yeast, mix 
in more flour and cold water. Work in enough flour to 
prevent its spreading out flat in the pans. 

CuBB FOR Dtsentert. — The following recipe may 
prove of more vahie to many of your readers than their 
subscriptions for yoar j>aper. 

To check a dysentery or summer complaint. Equal 
parts of sumach leaves or bark, catnip and peppermint; 
steep in hot water; drink frequently, and use for injec- 
tions. In these complaints, especially in the dysentery, 
the bowels become coated with canker, which comes ofl*, 
together with theit lining, often accompanied with blood 
and mucus, which leaves them so raw and inflamed, 
that their contents moving throngh them causes excru- 
ciating pain. This decoction will cleanse the bowels, 
and to assist their healing, take powders or pills of Cay- 
enne pepper, and use a tea of the same. To make the 
sumach ** drink ** palatable, put in it the seeds, (which 
are very acid,) and sweeten it. 

Neither tktu, nor'any medicine will avail in these 
complaints, if a strict diet is not observed. A person 
would sooner recover on rice water alone, without me- 
dicine, than with medicine and hearty food. 
W. L. F. Milwauki€, Wu,, June 11, 1849. 

Butter — Is improved by working the second time 
after the lapse of 24 hours, when the salt is dissolved, 
and the watery particles can be entirely removed. 

Raspberry Syrup. — ^To every quart of fruit add a 
poand of sugar, and let it stand over night. In the 
momiug, boil and skim it for half an hour; then strain it 
throngh a flannel bag, and pour it into bottles^ which 
most be carefully corked and sealed, ^o each bottle 
add, if you please, a little brandy, if the weather is so 
warm as to endanger its keeping. 

Raspberry Jam. — ^Take one pound loaf sugar to ev- 
ery pound of fruit ; bruise them together in your preserv- 
ing-pan with a silver spoon, and let them simmer gen- 
tly lor an hour. When cold put them into glass jars, 
and lay over them a piece of paper saturated with bran- 
dy ; then tie them up so as carefully to exclude the air. 

BiJkCKBERRY Sybup.— We are indebted to a frtjnd 
for the following receipt for making blackberry syrup. 
This syrup is said to be almost a speoifio for the sum- 
mer complaint. In 1832 it was snceessfnl in more than 
one case of cholera. 

To two quaru of juice of blackberries, add one poimd 
loaf sugar, i oc. nutmegs i ox. cinnamon, pulverised, 
i OS. oloves, i oz. alspice, do. Boil all together ibr a 
short time, and when cold, add a pmt of fourth proof 
brandy. From a teaspoonfull to a wine glass, accord- 
ing to the age of the patient, till relieved, is to be given. 

Currant Jelly — Place the currants in a stone or 
glass jar, and suspend this jar in a vessel of boiling 
water until the currants are in a condition to yield their 
juice readily ; then place them, while hot in a bag, and 
press out the juice ; add pure double-refined loaf sugar, 
and then boil until it jellies: this point is ascertained by 
dropping a portion on a cold plate, and if it will hold 
fast with the plate upside down, it is done, and should 
be removed from the fire. Should any scum arise, it 
may bo skimmed off*. Put the jelly, while hot, into 
jars, and cover tightly. Our experiment last year re- 
sulted thus: Twenty-seven quarts of currants gave 
twenty-nine pints of juice, and with twenty-nine pounds 
of double-refined sugar, gave eighteen and a half quarts 



of very superior currant jelly. Those who suppose that 
currant jelly can be msde with common brown sugar, 
or even with inferior loaf sugar, will find themselves 
without a market, as an inferior article cannot be sold. 
-^tUeted, 

Small Beer. — For making three gallons of beer, 
take one quart of molasses, 20 drops oil of spruce, 15 
drops oil of winter^green, 10 drops oil of sassafras; add 
hot water to make the requisite quantity; mix the in 
gredients well ; let the liquor stand till it is blood-warm, 
then add one pint of yeast; let it remain ten or twelve 
hours; bottle it, and in three hours it is fit for use. 

QirtswtvB to (Eorrtsponbtnts. 

TvBNSPS WITH CoBN.— F. O. R., Sbsdwell, Ya. On 
rich land very good crops of English tnrneps are some* 
times obtained, by scattering the seed broadcast over 
the ground at the time of the last hoeing. If the sea- 
son is dry, the turneps seldom amount to much ; but if 
it is sufficiently wet, they will grow well, after the 
stalks are topped ^ or if the stalks are not cut, and the 
corn is cut up and shocked at the proper time, the tmr- 
neps, having the ground to theflsselves through the au- 
tumn, will acquire a good sise. 

CifTEBirs FOB Watebiivo Stock .-»W. J. P., Lake* 
ville, Ct. There is no objection to watering stock 
from cisterns, properly made. Make them so deep in 
the ground that they will not be much afiectcd either 
by the heat or cold of the atmosphere. 

Wmitpobd's Cobk-Shbllbb. — ^W. £. W., Peoria, 
111. We have no information in regard to this impie* 
ment, except what is contained in the article to which 
you allude— Cultivator for 1849, p. 34. 

Daibt Salt.— p. W., Herkimer, N. Y. Pure rock 
salt, ground fine, has generally given satisfaction, for 
the preservation of butter. The article is prepared in 
a nice manner by C. N. BEMxirr, of this city, and put 
up in bags of twenty pounds each. 

THE FLOWERS. 



BT MRS* S. C. XTHlfST 

Where'er earth's soil is by the feet 

or iia<«een niigeU trod, 
The joyous flowers snringr «p to greet, 

Tbeae visiianu of Ood. 

They on celestial errands moTe 

Earth noiselessly to bless, 
on stooping down in balmy lore, 

The flowerets to caress. 

And thos, ihefr breath its frairmce leaves 

Ainonff the woodland blonms, 
And breathing sense, through flowers receives 

Angelical perfames. 

l^e scarlet or the crimson tips 

That flowery petals wear, 
May be the verraeil Trom the lips 

CM* angels pain:ed there. 

While spirit-whispers safely lie 

Within each chnliee hid, 
T%at mniely speak to Sorrow's eye, 

And lift its drooping lid. 

And ah. that crystal, glistening clear 

Upon the tinted leiif, 
May be an agel's holy tear, 

Dropt there for hvnuui grief. 

Forever hallowed then, as fair, 

4re all the blessrd flowers. 
That scent with Hcax'cn's nmbroslal air 

Tlieso Aiding earthly bowers. 

IliroQgh flowers I/>re finds fit nilcranco, 

And friondship solnce lends : 
Por he thnt girelli Flowers perchance 

An angcPs meSiage sends. 
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CoMMUKiCATioNij have been received since onr last, 
from Agricola. Newton Reed, Viator, T. J. R. Kee- 
nan, S« of N. R., J. H. Salisbury, A. S. Casseman, 
Win. J. Pettee, Ambrose Stevens, A Farmer, Cyrus 
Bryant, L. D:, R. H. Phelps, J. D. Patterson. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received since 
oar last as follows; — " Service-Pipes for Water," an 
invest igaiiofi made at the suggestion of the Board of 
Consulting Physicians of Boston, by E. N. Horsford; 
from the author. '* Illustrated Phrenological Alma- 
nac,'* by L. N. Fowler; from the publishers. Fowler 
& Wells, New- York. " Diseases of Winter'— Con- 
santption, Coughs, Asthma, 8cc., their remedial and 
Everttve treatment, by R. J. Cttlverwell, M. D.; 
from the publisher, J. S. REoriiLD, New- York. 

H. R. R. The apples menttoaed by you, never ar- 
rived. 

Seedling Crerry.—- A cherry, raised from seed by 
Dr. H. Wbkdbll, of this city, has received the name 
of '* Wendell's Mottled Bigarreau." From some spe- 
cimens which we have reoetved, we think it is a valua- 
ble variety. It is nearly as large as the Black Tar- 
tarian, and of a rich and excellent flavor. 

Samflks of Wool. — Mr. J.D. Pattersom, of West- 
^eld, Chautauque county, N. Y., has sent us handsome 
vamples of wool from a yearling ram and ewe, imported 
from France by Mr. Taintor, of Hartford, Ct., in July, 
1848. The weight of the fleeces is given as follows: 
ram 14 lbs. 8 os.; ewe 10 lbs. 10 oz. The latter raised 
a lamb. Mr. P. says, ** their wool was first well rub- 
bed with soap, and they were then thoroughly wash^ 
in a clear stream of running water, and sheared as soon 
as they were dry." 

Albany and Rbnmelaer Horticultural Socie- 
TT. — We had no opportunity of noticing the exhibitions 
of this society, held on the 20th of June and the 3d of 
July, as onr June number had previously gone to press. 
The display on both occasions was highly creditable. 
At the first exhibitions tiie show of strawberries was 
very fine, and that of cherries equally so at the second. 
The premium for the best variety of strawberries was 
awarded to B. B. Hirtland, of Greenbush, for Burr'i 
New Pine f for the best variety of cherry, (July 3d.) 
to E. £. Platt, of Albany, for Black Tartarian, 

The exhibition of the 25th of July, in respect to 
gooseberries and currants, was superior to any ever 
held by the society. It was rather late in the season 
for raspberries and cherries, and the display of fiowers, 
of out-door culture, was much lessened on account of 
the severe drouth. James Wilson, of Albany, pre- 
sented forty-one varieties of gooseberries, receiving the 
premium for the greatest collection; and Henry Vail, 
of Troy, presented seventeen varieties, receiving the 
premium for the best collection and finest specimens. 
The premium for the best raspberry was awarded to H. 
Vail, for the Ftdttolf; for the best currant, to Jas. 
Wilson, for KnighVe Sweet; for the best cherry, to 
Dr. H. Wendell, for WendtlPt Mottled Bigarreau. 
Fine specimens of corn for boiling were offered by Mr. 
Douw and Mr. Kirtlakd, of Greenbush ; and fine spe- 
cimens of tomatoes, egg-plants, potatoes, cabbages, &c., 
by Messrs. Prentice, McIntosh, and others. Flow- 
ers were offered by Messrs. Rathbonb, Douw, Wil- 
son, NswcoMB, Wendell, and others. 

The Horse " Tornado."— When returning from our 
late excursion to Vermont, we called at Mr. E. Long's, 
Cambridge, N. Y. Mr. L. is extensively known as a 
breeder of blood horses, having been engaged in the 
business thirty years, and been the owner of several cel- 
ebrated horses. He now owns '' Tornado," a horse of 



much distinction on account of his blood and peHb 
anccs on the turf. He was by the famous Aroericaa 
Eclipse, out of the noted mare Polly Hopkins. Torna- 
do is now eleven years old. He was put on the course 
at an eariy age, and won several races with horsea ef 
repute ; but was withdrawn in consequence of an injuiy 
received in one of his pasterns, while running. He 
will be recollected by some, as having received the first 
premium on blood horses at the N. Y. State Fair, ai 
Saratoga. He is a horse of attractive appeanuioe— 
has a fine head and eye, a beautiful glossy coat and 
clean limbs. It is thought he will make a good eross 
with the slock of the neighborhood. We saw none of 
his progeny, except a sprightly jrearling colt, and a veiy 
pretty and active filly, two months *old, from a ihorongh 
bred mare belonging to Mr. Thomas Fowler, of VThas 
Creek. Mr. Long showed us a black mare, thre»> 
fourths blood, as he informed us — a very handsome an- 
imal, and a fine traveller. 

Stock for Sale. — Persons wishing to obtain fine 
stock, are referred to the advertisements, in thb nna- 
ber, of Messrs. Bingham, Tildsn, and FAiaBAMKa. 
It will be seen that the gentleman first named, propose 
to offer cattle and sheep for sale at the State Fair at 
Syracuse. This occasion will undoubtedly afiord aa 
excellent opportunity for the purchase of good stoek of 
all kinds. 

Protection roR Roses and tender Plants.—- 
During a late call at the residence of J. S. Pettisone, 
Esq., Manchester, Vt., we were informed of a mode of 
protecting roses and tender plants from injary by frost, 
which we think valuable. Before winter sets in, small 
spruce trees, about four feet high, (which are readily 
obtained in many situations,) are, after they hare i>een 
sharpened and the lower limbs taken off| set aa stakes 
for the support of the shrubs. The shrubs are fastened 
round the stakes, and small hemlock, or cedar boughS| 
are placed round in a conical form, in sufficient ^nan- 
tity, (and but a thin layer is required, aa they pack 
dosely and exclude the air), to afford the desired pro- 
tection. They remain in this situation till warm wea- 
ther returns, when the boughs and stakes are removed. 
The spruces keep green all winter, and impart, during 
that dreary season, an enlivening aspect to the pitr* 
terre. 

Cotton Cloth Caps for Haycocks. — ^These have 
been tried in the eastern States with great success. 
They are two yards square, made by sewing two pieces 
of yard-wide sheeting together, with a stout hem ai 
the ends, about two inches of the comers sewed back, 
to whioh strong cord loops are attached. Th rough 
each of these loops a sharp stick, a foot and a half long, 
is thrust into the hay, which secures it to its place. 
The cost is 30 cents each; that is, four yards, at 7 
cents per yard, and two cents for twine and thread. 
If made during the long winter evenings, the cost rf 
ninkin<i^ need not be counted. The rain cannot wet tfte 
hny while these caps are on; and damaged hay, and 
tedious drying after showers, are done away. Now is 
thft lime to use them. 

The Wheat Crop. — Accounts from the south, are 
generally favorable for the wheat crop. In the central 
and Fouthern portions of Ohio, it is injured by rust, 
which struck in the latter pnrt of June, and also by 
the wheal mitlgc. F era nortliern Ohio, we have heard 
no complnirit. In Michigan, we learn from Mr. Mal- 
LART, of Macomb county, that the crop is promif*- 
ing He says the crop was sowed late for fear of the 
inflect, [Hessian fly 'J and no injury from that source 
had been experienced. From Illinois and Wisc%>nsia, 
we hear favorable reports. In our own State, we be- 
lieve the crop is as good as usual, though injured by 
the midge to some extent in the Western part of the 
State. 
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PoiTPOKBicsirT OF THE OHfo Stats Faik. — We 
*e&rn that the Ohio Board of Agricaltare have concluded 
not to bold a State Fair tbU year, on acoooat of the 
frevalence of the Cholera in Ciocinnati and other sec- 
tions of the State. 

Stbiah Cattlb. — We have seen it stated that Lieut. 
LTNca, U. S. N., brought to this country oa hk return 
from the I>ead Sea expedition, a pair of caWes, pnrobas- 
ed at DHraa8cii9. It is said they have been placed in 
possession of Col. James Castlbman, of Clarke coon* 
ty, Va. We have as yet seen no authentic account or 
description of these cattle. Will Col. CASTLXMAify or 
•one person acquainted with the animals, be good 
enough to give us their history and characteristics. 

Fattening Cattle fm Hat. — Orass wbich is out 
while it is in blossom, and carefully made, will fatten 
stook nearly as well in a dry, as in a green state. 
Some of the best farmers in the western part of Ver- 
mont, are particular in making their hay for this pur- 
pose. Mr. BowDiBH, of Weytridge, whose stook is 
well known for its good qualities, and fine condition, 
informed us that he found no difficulty in making his 
oattla thrive on bay. His oxen and steers are fed 
liberally on the beet of hay through the winter. With 
careful driring, they perform the farm labor in spring 
without loss <3 flesh, and being turned oa sweet pas- 
tures, at the proper time, they get in high order for 
early beef for the Boston market, and always command 
a good, price. 

Keeping Hens. — Mr. J. M. Mason, of Orwel, Yt., 
usually winters two hundred hens. His practice is, to 
buy pullets in the month of November. He buys those 
which were hatched early, as suoh are the best to lay 
in the winter. They cost about twelve and a half cents 
eaoh. They are fed in a great degree on mutton. Mr. 
M. buys sheep in the fal! at low prices— about what 
their pelu and tallow are worth. The carcasses are 
boiled, the tallow saved, aad the flesh and bones, after 
being allowed to freeze, are kept till spring, — a suita- 
ble portion being fed to the hens, daily. Tbey are 
allowed, ia addition to the meat, a little corn, oats, or 
buckwheat. They lay well through the winter— oora- 
fortable qoart,ers being provided for there — aad continue 
to produce eggs in abundance till June. It is found 
most profitable to sell the whole stock at this period, as 
they are generally fat, and will bring from twenty to 
twenty-five cenu a-pieoe. If kept through the sum- 
mei , they lay but little in the warm months, the eggs 
wiU keep but a short time, the fowls grow poor in 
moulting, and if kept another year will not lay as well 
as young ones. Mr. M. keeps hens only, (no cocks,) 
and is inclined to think he obtains as many* ^gU^i &nd 
that they keep better when not impregnated. As to 
Tarieiies, he has tried several, and thinks the top-knoti 
will generally lay rather more eggs the first season ; 
but their carcasses are of less value than most other 
kinds. 

Maple Sugae.— The last spring was a favorable 
cme for the manufacture of maple sugar. Vermont, as 
nsnal, produced a large quantity— we have no means of 
knowing how much, but is an article of great value to 
the state. We are informed that the process of making 
has been much improved within a few years. Instead 
of boiling the sap in cast-iron kettles, it is boiled in 
aballow pans and cooled in wooden or tin vessels. The 
sugar is thus freed from the dark color and trony taste 
which it almost always had when made in the old mode. 
In our late trip to Vermont, we saw some very hand- 
some samples of maple sugar, particularly at Mr. 
HiNEsS in Brandon, and Mr. Dean's, in Manchester. 
Mr. H.'s was a sample of about five hundred pounds, 
which was of such a quality that it would have sold by 
the quantity for 12^ cents per pound. Maple trees 
yield from two to four pounds of sugar each, in a sea- 



son, and a good "grove'* affords a handsome edition to 
the income of a farm. 

Mowing Paituess. — We have before spoken of th» 
neoessity of keeping the grass of pastures fW>m running 
up to seed and dying on the ground. As grass grows 
with more rapidity ia the early part of the season than 
at a later period, it is difficult to keep it properly fed 
down, without putting on more stock than can be kept 
on the land after the Jluth of feed is over ; and yet, if 
the grass goes to seed and lies on the ground, the after- 
feed will be less in quantity and of poorer quality. The 
difficulty may be overcome by mowing the grass at the 
right time^— before it has run to seed, at all events. 
This may be done on many pastures to good advantage , 
the hay obtained being of good quality for any kind of 
stook; and the pastures are left clean, start equally, 
and afford a good growth of fresh after-feed. We have 
lately met with several farmers who have followed this 
practise for many years, and they agree with us in re- 
gard to its utility. 

UsEFCLNEfiS or SwA^LOws.— While visiting a friend 
in the country, a few weeks since, we noticed, under 
the eaves of a barn, near the dwelling, about fifty 
swallows' nests. The bird was the Hirundo /«/ea, or 
Clifi*-8wallow, of ornithologists. In most of the nests 
there were young, and the old birds were very assidu* 
oQS iir providing them vrith food. We observed them 
at different times in the day, and not a minute elapsed 
ia which one or more birds did not return to the ne»ts 
with something for the young. Their food consisted of 
winged insects taken in the air ,* and the numbers which 
were thus destroyed by this colony of swallows, must 
have amounted to thousands, eaoh day. We were in- 
formed that no flies, or vpry few, were to be seen 
around the house or barn^the family and the domestio 
animals of the farm, being thus freed from a disagree* 
able annoy anoe. 

Laege Coen Caop.^The Ohio Cultivator states 
that John Longhry of Adams Co. raised 1500 bnshels 
of shelled corn on eleven acres, or 1361 bushels per 
acre for tie whole field. 



Prices of Agriciiltvml Products. 

New-York. July S4, 1849. 
FLOUR— Geii«s«e, per bbl., $5.06u$S.I8|— Western, ti7Sa 
$4.81.— Fnncy flruiids, S5.50r<«S.62f 

GRXIN— Wheal, per bush., S1.16a9l.S5— Corn, MttOOo.— Rye, 
57|rc Oau. 34a36c. 
IIUTTER— bert, per 'b., ISofiOc-— wettem aairy, lfl|al4o. 
CHEESE— per lb., 5n8c. 
BEEF- MeM, per bbl., •l3iS13.50 
PORK— Men. per bbl., •11— Prima, tOoO.lS^ 
LARO-pcr lb., aja7ic. 

HAMS— Smoked, per lb., (be«t) 12|ol4c— Wetteru 7o 
HOPS— per lb., firm •ort, ««8c. 

COTTON— Upland uid Florida, per lb., OftilOc.— New Orleans 
and Alabama, 7i/i9ie. 
WOOL— (Boetoii prices.) 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, per lb., 40a43o. 

Amerii-au full blood Meriuo, 3fla38c. 

" half blood do., 31a33c. 

** one-fourth blood and common, 29/r90e. 

RSMARis.— There is a general buoyancy in the market Cot- 
ton bri«»k and in demand. Flour and meal m good demand for the 
east. Provisions sre firm, and prices for meals generally upward. 
Oliere is a fair business in wool,— prices tending upward 



To Ifnrserrmen, Gardeners and Horticoltnrists* 

HAVING completed my arrangement* with nnrserymett In Eng- 
land. France and Belgium, I am prepared to import from any 
of the above places, any thmg required in the business, «i tha most 
favorable terras, and special atteiiiioD given to the forw. rdmg w.t > 
out delay, all goods imported by me or consigned lo my care by 

I will also give personal attention to the porehnae or sale of any 
thing in this market, or neighboring nuraerie*. for distant nursery- 
men. Being advised of the various stoek in the different nursertea, 
I can always do this to anlvantsge. 

FOR SALE -Russia Ma«i» Osaga Oranga Saed, Plum and 
Cherry pits, Propagating glu^scs of all ''^^^ J^'S^SLP^'"' *°» ** 

GEO G. SHkPPARD S 
Horticultural Agency, 145 Maiden Laue, New-Yoik, 
August I —11 
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Sttbom Moneriet. 

niwy, Sm'Ik t BaHttua, FrtftiturM, Sfratmm, K. Y. 
Xj'II'TYicreioriherenilcKiilorOnoiHligaOD. moctapMbr 

alalia, embraoiiii ilnoH nair de*ir*bla Tuisl]' of Appa, Pan, 
Puch, Plum, (^rtyi Apricul ind NkUltui*. Tnu Hot fnia 

npididvaiie* lo lnrpueMoT ^aa, ind beuilr of Ainn,— and it ti 
m Uicin Willi Uiclr otdcri wiih ■ qnatii]! ociica alwari •ajHiior. 



al tkeianlf cdiib™w) Nokhimw Sft. ^« »tm 

iii Uitai. which Ihsr will canliiiuti lo nppiy, u hcrrU 

Ttaa^culliviMliitgelT, ■>», 



n Spy i> mlHTiy. 



Bilird raririicl.Mrly Kid Isle. Amonj 

„ afrai; Ihey h»velkrr»«(Md aiid well 

foniml trea of the Ommilagi, Oiwt' Bturrt. mod Kn Mni'i Lax 

olkile, Id lugs nimibe™, all ihu «ie moa doirable. PutpumIt 



cherriu, p< 
one thai tanii balgw "Xrn f>Ui " pFriuni dciirins la buy u 



idforlhcirlrHi.rnm 



to much grslified bjr Ihe eDtutimllr ii 
„ l««,r™rlhe Eailem pat) oC [hit Mat 

rioiD IhtHv qnu-lcri, UiEf plcdn ibcRuelTU Uial Die nradDciiiii 
of their nntKriH iliaU not farfeil ihe panialiiy which kh Silte 



if (Tua, iitbitUuTCt 



Bale »f Herefonl Cattle. 

^ at public anelinn, on Ihe Show Giunnd of iheNew.yorhSla;* 
pair ■! Hyratow, from ten to Iweniy liev) of Herefonl Cattle, 3 

10 (bond onr herd, were purchaeed of Mran. Corn im 'and So- 



PURE BRED MERINO SHKEP. 

"we tlitin aln offer ■! pdvale lalo. a krge lot tfjpin bred Me- 

•ell no moiigrde, or grwlea. '<«■ woilhlew iberp for grew nrieta ;— 
bat we menu tn deal fairly with Itiow who parehaK of u, and lell 
Ihatnanr beu bUuded iherp, allkir remoneralliir prieei-4a that 
Ihey ihall praTe a decided inprnrenciil lo the Bocki with vrtilch 
Ibey may be placed. 



BereTord BnlU 



le hy Ihe nb* 



FOR , - 
herd of Mean Coming * Solham, Albany. N. . . 

u «i yeut> ■>ld, ami fat ivmmeli)' of farm, liie, ind ilie thril) uid 
ctoelleiicc of hii nock, U probably niuurpuHed by my bull in 

IheSiate. ' " "■■"" 

Si. JohMbory, Vt., Aug. 1.— 3l. 



J. P. FAIBBANKS- 



SaioB Sheep. 
rptlE nbKriberihannfdiipoeed of Ih^tr pwMDre liuids, now of. 
* fet thfit enlire llnck fcr nie. They will alKinirer (houi 70 
Buck* and Bueli Unba al aiKtian, at Syracnaa, un Wediiearfay 
or Thuriday, the laUi or 13th of Bepiember neiu on the graiiDde 
of the Bute Pair. Of lime. duenoUce wiQbeiiTen 
New LebuHin, N. Y., July 13, 1948. TILDEN * CO. 

R. BlanohiidV Co.. Kinderhouk Wool DepoL 

aaafanl Hawud, Eaq., Albuy. 
AagaU 1— 91. 



THB BORTICUIiTinilST, 
J«H»al of Raiml Art aad Ronl Ti 

EDITED BY A. J. DOVF51NO, 

oad Fniil TVm af Amrri. 

-" ••C'Bmf Kitidmca," 

' the ftnrth toIdhh of ttii 
wnth I J sly.) and itae fan 



THE flnt nam 
on the 1>I of 
ined regularly 




uivueworlia on Baral SabjocU, by it> Bdilor, which hate ■«_- 
f been » favorably received by the public. It ii now bia tA^tt 
laaln, ufaru poieibte, ia giving addiliouai impalK lolbe ri9- 
reo of Honicnllor*, aod the tutefol in RnnlLile;>DligectaBinr 
> larfdy occopying all ihow lalereMod in comuy narHiM. 
All reeden wholmni the leaM uNercB iu roralabjre, UnaU 

Kte of Iba eoantry. Iu Talnable eorreepo'dence funiMiea ftoa 
me lo linie Uw frmiK of Ike experldKe of at ma* iDleUigeM 
ulliraion. and it iteearcdy aecnaaryto repeal. Dial Mr. Ehiwa. 
id'i labmi in the depanniFiil of Roial Archlleclnre awl embel- 
.-■hnent gin bio nibetaalial elaln to pa blie reiqteel Tbeir ^■ 
feeU are already laen ill eireiy part of the cDuiiry. in iiiip(a>nd 
collate!, gardenH, greeo-hODHB, pleernre-grounde, fpnoing, Ac. 
The preeeni namlier openi with some oepitu iDggeetiovu cofiecra- 
■-- "-e impro.o.nenl of Conoitj Villegea.— fl-twnlr Dmag Mmr. 
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liting and inereaaing lb> 



Fliyiic halli, TSc. per box. 
Allereiive ball. ISt. do 



'PHE nndereigiied hi 

N rcKarcheiaf Liebig. ■ 

' «r eelabfated iDen. wbu ■«.■ 

mala, llie principiM of oar 

lion of general bleediiur. and 
Ihe loialreieeiion of bH ne. 
dieinei Uial eipecieae* ha* 

"fef S""a1^1ir2ll''rf'ei'* 



'ir'S- 



LiqakJ bl^ite 

>^di^rtn 

EmbrocallDi 
Houf ointmi 



X the growth of hi 
1, Wc.pei 



.galU, T*c. per bollla 
i.Ac.Mc. per bollle. 



)ADD'a Hoax i 

■irkel 8i|iure ' 
Panphleu d. 



f s"lM^N 



k EEED. W Merehan 



Naniennu CerUlienlea are in peaaeanioB of the Pmprin< 
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The ForMer'H Bwtrclopndta, 

INoMnlBnn. ivjul ocuto, IMU pica, b«Btir«ri)r bound; 

OoiTKititBum Ehirhiit. a iiandv^ wtirk of FVfvrenca upon bTi 
HbjvcU PDjLDecl«d wilb rumlnf bid nnutrj Uf*. 

"or >1l Iba ABTicDltiira] wnrki that biK been laiely pablukcd, 
Ifaia appean Lhe jdciA Ijkil; 10 be of raaJ aarvica to iHa practical 
raroer."— Cnnl Ktio-Ymrt FtrmB. 

'Mlii a rainaaf weatth-^no (krmerahoatd ba wltbodt Ihii tn^J 



It Co., and E\f A CampbcU. Cimiinwrntl , 



HHff, a» ; i. B. 9i«vi. Biiu " w« 
B»ailaiHi, Uatila / W. D. Skilln 
NnHra ; A. M»rri>. SKitaHii^ r. 
F. Tar'o'i Wuliinilat, B- C. 
July 1, 1M9.— 11. 



y«tk 9««lr Faira, and al tha graal __ 

York, asd aararal Caaniy Fain, atsnya lakinf Ilic firH urcmiam 
snr all olhat nllla. Tba nanDl^cnirtn ftsl cun&deni, iFxreforF, 

Daiiifr Iba rear IMT Uier wera Inirodneed luio EngUuil, br Mr. 
HkicDm, of SjriKuaCr llieir wers rcr)* TavorabLy noticed hj the 

kicblT aptrovad. One hmier. it >a lUKd, hi a^s ar alnwat new 



evoninc riaa Wa an iHnalilad Id miiiia Iba foiiinruu ci 
u (tnD letwra raeairad ftvn Hni i R ninacn, at South Ca. 
la :— -' Tha fan fou aeni lul nmmeT, [16481 I'M >>«■> anecraa- 
r uvcd 10 dean dirty rtaa, and vjniiDw ildl from tiiv Ihrtahing 
r. It anvren sTrry purpoae.^^ In ralalion u> anotiier of our 
I, b« wriiM, (April 13. '&.}—" Bolli liiii and tKe firrt mill 700 







I. T GRANT & CO. 



Cheaiical Manttre 
»» " ilki Cairf. Btmwm Stm- Ymt MImwn Ct." 
< ii nadt eliMflr of Pacai Maltn from tlia ilnlj 
verTuI agtnUDf ngaialioii, and poimi tba nnaa ■• 
aideralamof Iba ■frienllhriMliu aliniTi hreii. Is 
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IIT 10 another k 
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c taring proocHea ar* 


allof^Ser'u' ■ 






I. below no. 


loBilD eulofiao, fnrther,lhafliialitT ofow nM- 



to try it! and wehavercajon la 
N AT TUK FACTORY! 



Orden ■d.lreued u the aboire Company, at ihcir olllca, n 

fly order of ihe Board of Tionm, 
New-Tork, Jan.,T84S.->lf GBO. BOMMER, Diredor. 

Q^T^q factory will be in fUlT operation early in tha aprinr, and 



SlrM, Ntv-Yott Cilt 



WHERE they hare for IB 
iifPlowa,oflhan>oalap 

oOered (Or nla miba ciiyorNew Yn-k. v 



iriFba 



rj?'j'-'.:«i* 



inem Pun 



■lock 1>Bfore parchaaioff elarwhtr*. AmDnjr llta plowa adraniat 
will ha foaiid J Miirtier A Co '• eelehiued and ui>equalled Fm 
Piemliim Ragle D Plow, wiihonl doubt the ban and dieapeu pl>>< 
10 bo had in il» I'niieil Siniea, 
N. B. C'afliuga of all kindt nado la order. 
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NOW IN THE PRESS, 

TO SB KTBLTSBBD OB THB FIBST OV AVOinT, 

THE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTVRIST, 

BY J. J. THOMAS. 

A Greatly enlarged and improred edition of tho Fmit Cnlturist, 

''*- containing more than triple the matter of the former editions, 

having been wholly re-written, so as to embrace essentially 

ALL THE TALUABLK IITFORMATION 

Known at the present time, lelatiTO to 

FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE. 

It will contain 

THRKB HUVI>RBD ACCURATE ERORAVIROS, 

And will include condensed and foil descriptioiu of all fmits <Mf 
merit or celebrity cultivated or known in the country. 

To prevent confusion in a numerous list of varieties, careful at- 
tention has for years been given to effect the dear and systematic 
arrangement adopted in this work ; and further to enable the rea- 
der to know at a glance, the various grades of excellence, the 
quality is desiguatra by the size of the type used for the name. 

The numeroiu figures of fruits are 

EXACT IMPRBS8IOHS 
Of average qiecimens. The deseripttons have been prepared in 
nearly every esse, from the fruits themselves ; and to distinguish 
fixed from aecidental characters, careful comparison has been ex- 
tensively made with specimens from several difiarent states, and 
with the descriptions in the best American works on Fruits. 

To determine the ouslities ss adapted to difhrant regions, assis- 
tance has been largeljr furnished by a number of the most eminent 
pomolof ists of the Union. 

The whole will form a handsome duodecimo volmne, at the low 
price of One Dollar. 

PeroYiaR Goano. 

JUST arrived from the Chinoho Islands^ 730 tons first qua!ity 
Peruvian Guano. Six years' of experience ia the use of this 
guano by our farmers and gardeners, in the States bordering the 
Atlantic coast, has proved it far superior to any other, end the 
cheapest nsanuTB they can purchase. It is particularly vahiable for 
wheat and other winter grain, grass, and in fact, all crops grown. 

A. B. ALLEN * CO., 
July 1— 9t. 180 lb 101 Water street. New York. 

AlCmnr Affriealtiiml Warehovie and Seed Store. 

I^ONSTANTLY on hand, a large and complete assortment of 
^ the most approved Impiem rnts and machines required by the 
hnsbandman, all of which are warranted of the best kinds in nso, 
and to rive satisfaction to the purchaser. 

For lists, description and prices, see catalogiie of Albany Agri- 
enltnral Warehouse and Seed Store, furnished gratis on appUca- 
tion -toy mail or otherwise, by H. L. EMERY. 

WholessJe and Retail Dealer and Manufsctnrer. 
ABgBM l.--lt. Noa. 360 aad 371 Broadwaf, Albany, N. Y. 



Paitaer Wasted. 

Hf^HE projtfietors of 'a nursery, containing- about 96 arres set |o 
-*' Uee0, two small green booses, and other matters requisite fee 
the carrying on of the business, desire to obtain an active mielU- 
gent and iiidustrious raaa as the work'ng partner. 

The nursery has a reputatiou for correcuiess second to b< 
the United Stales, 

The re<^niNtes for the a|^Iicaiit to possess, will be eneirgy, 
industry, intelligence, three to five hundred dollars capital, i 
much more as he piesses. Por farther particulars address 
No. 365, Office of Cuhivator, Albany. N. T. 

August 1.— It. 



WUSELSR 8 PATENT RAlLaOAS BOESE PQWRRC AKO 

Orershot ThreshUif IHacliines A Separatanu 

'HE public are cautioned to be particular in orderfiifr the abora 




and which, not having been long before the public, are withooi 
character or reputation a^ to durability or efficiency. Snch 



chines are now being made and sold hi the city of New-Ym-k, and 
sdvertised as '* AUenU improved Railroad U.rm Fmmt^mmd Oscr* 
«Ao< IVrsfctag MscAiae* uttd Stpuratort^^ claiming fur tliem all 
Ihe advsntages guaranteed with ** W he a l a r 's Patent Machuies." 
Now, therefore, be it distinctly underslood« that no one has been 
authorised Itf the patentees to make Whee^er*s Patent Horse Pow- 
era, and no other power is offered in the aaarket posscasiaf their 
qualities hs rMsrds simplicity, efficiency, or dnrabiUty. lbs ga- 
nuine may ba known by the brand and marks, 

{WBBBI,BB*S PATBBT, ) 
July 8, 1841. S 
CommtBueations eoneamingr the aba«*e maahiBrt aiu aslielted, 
and will receive prompt attention. Liberal commissioaa aihywad 
to those who wish to buy to sell again. H. L^ EMERY, 

General Agent for the Patentees, and Maanifiictivtf 
Albany AgricultBral Warehoose, Angna 1, 1849. 

For Sate* 

T^HE stoek and good will of an Agricultural and OardcB Seed 
*• Store, ia the city of Newark, N. i. Said store is doii^ a fsir 
business, which cnu be easily increased to any extent. 
Any person wishing to purchase, may direct to B»z 150, New* 

ark P. O., N. J August 1.— ti. 

■ 11. . , , ^_^— ^.1^^^ 

Wire for FenceA* 

rVP all sizes, bright, annealed or salvanized, of the beat quality. 
^^ Prices A-om 06^ to tlO per 100 lbs. For galvanisinir the wire, 
or coaling it wiih tin, 9| cU. ]>er lb. will be charged in addHiaa. 
Wire is best galvanized, as this keeps it bright, and makea it last 
much longer. A. B. AIjLEN a CO., 

August 1— It. 180 ft 191 Water street. New- York. 



Books fbr Rnral LibrarieB. 

^PHE following works are fv aals st the office of Tbb CBx.Tiva 

A mx. No. 407 Bro4dwayi Albany : 

American Agriculture, by R. L. Allen, SI. 
-^ Shepherd, by L. A. Morrell, SI 
— — Poulterer's Companion, by C N. Bement, SI* 

Yeterinarian, by S. W. Cole, 50 cents. 

Herd Book, by L F. AUen, S3. 

Farmers* Encyclopedia, S4. 

Flower Garden Directory, by R. Buiit, St. 

Agricultursl Chemistry, by Prof. TJebig, SI. 

" " by Prof. Johnston, S1.95. 

" ** by Chaptal,50cents. 
Cottagr* Residences, by A. J. Downing, S9. 
Domestic Economy, by Miss Beecher, Sl. 
Domestic Family Receipt Book, by Miss Bseeher, 75 c a rt a. 
Psmity Kitchen Oardcner, by Robert Buist, 75 cents. 
Parmer's Manual of Manures, by F. Falkner, 50 cents. 
Fruit Cnlturist, by J. J. Thomas^ 50 cents. 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, by A. J. Downing, Sl.5lk 
Farmers* Dictionary, by Prof. Gardener, Sl^ 
Farmers' Companion, by Judge Buel, 75 cents. 
Lanscape Ganlening, by A. J. Downing, S3^0. 



THB CULTIVATOR 
» p«WtAoi( on thtfirtt qf each month, at AOmnih N. F.> bf 

LUTHCR TUCHBR, PROPRIETOR. 
LUTHER TUCKERS 8ANFORD HOWARD, Editoro. 

SI per ann.—T copies for S5— 15 for %\0* 

07' AH snbseriptions to comroeuee with die volume, (tbe Jam. 
No.,) and to be paid i» ADTAnciC. 

CT" All subscriptions, not renewed by payment for the next jras, 
are discontinued at the end of each Tolome. 

It^ The baok toIs. can be ftmiished to now snbscnbtrs mm 
may be obtained of the (Mlowing Agents : 

NBW.YOHK— M. H. NawMAti A Co., 100 Broadway. 

BOSTON— J. BaacK a Co., 50 North Market^., aiai £. Wigbt* 
TCongress-Bt 

PHILADELPHIA— O. B. Zisvsm. 

AnrMtTisatiEirrs— The charge fbr advcrtissments t« St. Om- tO 
tines, for each inwrtion. No Tariatmi made fivsn ilea* Kthis 
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Snggtstion* fm Scamae. 

ChUKfM '■ Penkueal FMtara m- M«a4ow. 

Bmtou or TKK Cm-TniATom — I am awan that the 
BWDOTOQi M>rrM|H>adeBti oC Tkt CUtivator kr«p ha 
pafM ao vail ttartii with origioal aennnmeationa, aa 
q«ita geBarall;f lo praolode tbe paUiihiai; of lepglhf 
(Ollraot* from otber aonraaa. But the followii^ re- 
uarke of ProC. Johhton, opoo " FenaaiwDt Pattore 
or Headov," elince aa ninch aecorate asd extei 
ohaervatkni, and, withal, to eatiralj oorreipood with 
Iba ezperiaBce ot iatalligant btmara, that ihtj ma; 
well And a ^a«a, at *oinetiim,iB;(inr ooliunM. With 
tkia Tiew, I h»Te Iranacribed iIm aaMKOpaojipo extract, 
Mui if jm tbiak aa I do aboot it, jnat preacBt it to joot 
raadan wbeoeTar yoD Aod room far il, aod I doabt ttol, 
tbe penual will imaratl them. F. Hao-aaooE. 

WbM Wni it htddowB toperroaaeat gnm, it aadar- 
gOM • aariea of changaa, irtnok bare fraqaeMhr arret- 
ed MleMion, abd wbioh, tboafh not diffiontl to ha ib- 
demood, have oftaa appealed ■jnrterioai fad perplex- 
img to pMMieal mM. Let aa enuidar tbaea efaaiiKea. 

a. Vrhen grasi teedi are >own Tor (he parpoie of 
foneing a permaneDt Mrard, e rich crop of gnat h ob- 
tained during the RTit, and perbapa alio, the aeemid 
yMX, bat the pmdaoe, after three nr Toar jeara, leaaena, 
tad the Tafne of lh« poatnre diminJAea. Tbe plants 
^radoallr die ami leave blank ipaeea, nd thm« nSHia 
are iIqwI; fllted up bf the tprontiBg of neih et other 
■peeiM, which have either lain toiig burred in tbe teil 
oi bare been broaghl tbilher bj tbe wimb. 

Tbia Brat ebanj^e, which ii almMt nniTemtlr obter- 
Ved in Retdi of artifloia] gran, arieei hi part Irom the 
ilhange which tbe toil itaelf baa Dwlergoee darlDg tbe 
few jean that bare elapeed ainoe (he grau aeeA were 
aown, and in part from the apeoiai of graM aeleoted 
not being aooh a* the aoil, at anj time, ooold pemu- 

t. Wben thia deterioration, nriaing from the dying 
oat of tbe lown graaaea, baa reached itt utmoat point, 
the award begin* gradoallj to improve, natoTal graaaei 
Baited to tbe wil, apring up ia the blank plaoea, and 
Unm fMT to rear, tbe prodaee baeonee greater and 
greaier, tmi tbe IbbiI jieUa a naora valnaUe itMtnre. 
~ tical men often aey that lo thia impvoTemeM there 
le boonda, aad thai the older the paatnxe, the mnra 



But ibii il true only withb oertain Hmita. It m^ 
prore tme for the ealire enrrenej ef a leaae, er even 
for [he life-lime of a afagle obaeiYer,bat it ia net fva»- 
rally tme. ETen if paatared by ttoak OBly, and noTer 
mown — the improTement will at length reaob iia Kmil 
or higfaeat poiat, and from thia tkae the ralaa of Ibe 



eihaiuted of thoM labitaDcei which are neceaiary M 
tbe growth of the morcTaluabte graue* — ieaa nntrilire 
■pcoiea, Iberefore, asd inch aa am leaa willioglj OAleu 
by cattle, t^e their place. 

Suoh il the almoat nBiTeraal precea* of change whtiA 
old graw fleldi undergo, whether they be regolarly 
mowed, or oonatantly paitorod nnly — provided they are 
led entirely to themielvea. If mown, tbey begin tofitil 
the looner, bat erea when paatarad tbey 0*0 be kept in 
a ilale o( Tull prodaativaBaM only hy repeated lop-drei- 
■iaga, alpeeially of aaline manarei — that ii, by adding 
to the aoil Ihoae eahatanoea which are neoeaaary to the 
growth of tbe Taloable gfaiaea, and of which it aaflera 
a yearly and unavoidable loei. Henee the rich grau 
laiMb of oor fctben are fonnd now, in too manr caiei, 
to yield herbage of little valoe. Henoe, alao, in near- 
ly ail ooontriei, one of the Aral itepa of an improving 
agrioaltnra. In to pimr ant the old and failing paitarei, 
aad nther to ennvert Ibem prnBiiMDlly iaio arable 
fialda, or, after a few year*' cropping and maooring, 
agaia to lay then down lo graai. 

Bot when tbn* plowed out, the lurrBce eoil upon nld 
graai lead is (bond to have nndergone a remarfcabls al- 
teration. When (own with griM aeeda, it may have 
been a itlff, more or leia grej, blue, or jpIIow clay — 
whea plowed ont, it ii a rich, browa, generally light 
and friable vegetable mould. Or wbaa laid dowa it 
itiay have beea a pala-nolored, red, or yellow land ar 
loom. Ia (hii eaie, ihs aurfaoe aoit ii itiU, when tam- 
ed op, of a rioh brown oolar — it ii lighter only, aad 
more aandy than in the former caie, and rem upon a 
MibaoU of (aad or loam, inatead of oae of elay. Il ■* 
from tbe prodaoiion of thia oba^e thai the improve- 
laeat oaaaaJ by laying land dovn to graaa principaliy 
reaolta. In what doea tkii change cootiM t aod bowit 
it efiected) 

ir the aorfaee aoil npoa Btiir clay lands, wbioh have 
lain long in grass, be ebemioally eiamtned, it will be 
foand 10 he not only maob richer in of ganio matter, but 
iftea also pnerer in ahiDuna tban Ibe soil which bmied. 
tbe Burfaoe whan the grass seeds were Arit sewn upon' 
iL Tbe brawB nonid wbioh Ibrmi on lighter landi will 
exhibit similar diSereaoea wfaen compared with (he loi] 
00 wfaioh it reiti; hot the proportion of alomini in tbe 
latter beiag erigioally amall, tbe diSerenoe in respect 

thia oonatitBant, will not be m pereeplible. 

The efleel of tbii ohange on the mrfaoa soil !• in all 
IBM 10 make it more riah in those mhatances wbioh 
onllivatad planii require, and therebre more fertile in 
corn. But strong clay lands derive Ibe farlher import- 
ant bCDcSt of being rendered more loose and friable, 
aad tbu more easily aad more eoononiioally ontlivaled 
Tbe mode in which this ohange is bronghc aboot ia 

I. Tha roots, ia penetrating, open and looien (ke 
saiqaoaM stiff elay. DiSnaiag theaualrea arerywhar* 
U«|p fradMaJIf Nriss, *]p Mefwsfag Ms hifk 0/ Ms Mr 
>b«< w(I. Tha Inter b thoa oonvertM iU* a ndstn^ 
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of day and decayed rooti, which it of a dark oolor, and 
ia neceasarily more looae and friable than the original 
or Kibjacent unmixed day. 

2. Bat thii adraixtare of roots alfeots the cfaemioal com- 
pocition, aa well as the state of aggregation of the soil. 
The roots and stems of the grasses contain muoh inor- 
ganic — ^earthy and saline— matteri which is gathered 
from beneath whereirer the roots penetrate, and is by 
them sent upwards to the surface. A ton of hay con- 
tiins about 170 lbs. of this inorgttie mattar. Suppose 
the roots to contain as much, and that the total annual 
produce of grass and roots together amounts to four 
tons, then about 680 lbs. of saline and earthy matters 
are every year worked up* by the living plants, and in a 
great measure permanently mixed with the surfaoe soil. 
Some of this, no doubt, is carried off by the cattle that 
feed, and by the rains that fall, upon the land — some 
remains in the deeper roots, and some is again, year af- 
ter year, employed in feeding the new growth of grass 
— still a sufficient quantity is every season brought up 
from beneath, gradually to enrich the surface with va- 
luable inorganic matter, at the expense of the soil be- 
low. 

3. Nor are mechanical agencies wanting to increase 
this natural difference between the surface and the un- 
der soils. The loosening and opening of the clay lands 
by the roots of the grasses, allow the runs more easy 
access. These rains gradually wash out the fine parti- 
cles of clay that are mixed with the roots, and carry 
them downwards, as they sink towards the subsoil. 
Hence the brown mould, as it forms, is slowly robbed 
of a portion of its alumina, and is rendered more open, 
while the under soil becomes even stiffer than before. 
This sinking of the alumina is in a* great measure ar- 
rested when the soil becomes covered with so thick a 
sward of grass as to break the force of the rain-drops, 
or of the streams of water by which the land is period- 
ically visited. Hence the soil of some rich pastures 
eontains as much as 10 to 12, of others as little as 2 
to 3 per cent, of alumina. 

4. The winds also here lend their aid. From the 
naked arable lands, when the weather is dry, every 
blast of wind carries off a portion of the dust. This it 
suffers to fall again, as it sweeps along the surface of 
the grass fields — the thick sward arresting the parti- 
cles and sifting the air as it passes through them. Eve- 
iTwhere, even to remote districts and to great eleva- 
tions, the winds bear a constant $matl burden of earthy 
matter; but there are few practical agriculturists who, 
during our high winds, have not occasionally seen the 
soil carried off in large quantities from their naked 
fields. Upon the neighboring grass lands this soil falls 
as a natural top-dressing, by which the texture of the 
surface is gradually changed, and its chemical constitu- 
tion altered. 

5. Another important agency also, must not be over- 
looked. In grass lands insects, and especially earth- 
worms abound. These almost nightly ascend to the 
surface, and throw out portions of finely divided earthy 
matter. On a close shaven lawn the quantity thus 
spread over the surface in a single night often appears 
surprising. In the Is^ise of years, the accumulation of 
the soil from this cause must, on old pasture-fields, be 
very great. It has often attracted the attention of 
practical men,* and so striking has it appeared to irorae, 
that they have been inclined to attribute to the slow 
but constant labor of these insects, the entire formation 
of the fertile surface soils over large tracts of country. 

I have directed your attention to these causes chiefly 

* The permanence of a fine carpeting of rich and sweet rriM 
npoa a portioa of his farm, is a<icril>ed (by Mr. Pnidie) to ^* the 
■pawhiss of the wonne. appareoUy immensely namerona, whioh 
Inceasiintly act aa a rich lop-aretainff."~Prise Sways of tha 
Wduid society, p. m. 



in explanation of the changes which by long-lyii^ ia 
grass, the surface of oar stiff clay land is fowid to un- 
dergo. But they apply equally to other soils also— 4h« 
only di^rence being that, in the case of soch as are al- 
resdy light and open, the change of texture ia sot eo 
great, and therefore does not so geeeraliy arreat the at- 
tention. 

Upon this subject I may trouble you fu-therwith two 
practical remarks*- 

1. That thir rtehest old graio hm d i ' 't t iuw irtM 
have remained longest in a fertile condition — are gene- 
rally upon our strongest clay soils. This is owing to 
the fact that such soils naturally contain, and by their 
comparative impermeability re-tain, a larger store of 
those inorgairie substances on which the valuable grass 
es live. When the surface soil becomes deficient in any 
of these, the roots descend further into the subsoil, and 
bring up a fresh supply. But these grass lands are not 
on this account exempt from the law above explained, 
in obedience to which all pastured lands, when left to 
nature, must ultimately beoeme exhausted. They mt 
eventually become' poorer; but in their case the deteri- 
oration will be slower and more distant, and by judi* 
Clous top-dressings may be still longer protracted. 

2. The natural changes which the surface soil under- 
goes, and especially upon clay lands when laid down to 
grass, explain why it is so difficult to procure, by 
means of artificial grasses, a sward equal to that which 
grows naturally upon old pasture lands. As the soil 
changes upon our artificial pastures, it becomes better 
fitted to nourish other species of grass than those which 
we have sown. These naturally spring op, therefore, 
and cover the soil. But these intruders are themselves 
not destined to be permanent possessors of the land. 
The soil undergoes a further change, and new speetes 
again appear upon it. We cannot tell how often differ- 
ent kinds of grass thus succeed each other apos the 
soil, but we know that the final rich sward whioh cov- 
ers a grass field, when it has reached its moat valuable 
condition, is the result of a long series of natural chan- 
ges which time only can bring about. 

The soil of an old pasture fields which has beea 
plowed up, is made to undergo an important change 
both in texture and chemical constitution, before it is 
again laid down to grass. 7*he same grasses, there- 
fore, whioh previously covered it, will no longer flourish, 
even when they are sown. Hence the unwillingness 
felt by practical men to plow up their old pastures — 
but hence, also, the benefit which results from the break- 
ing up of such as are old, worn-out, or covered with 
unwholesome grasses. When again converted into pas- 
ture land, new races appear, and a more nourishing 
sward is produced. 

050tematic ^grictilture. 

Importance of Farm Aoeonats* 

EDiToas CvLTivAToa— -With a desire to make my 
subject more attractive to my brother farmers, a few 
facts have been presented in eonnexion with the leadiag 
and most important implements and machines wtcd ia 
our farming operations— -facts which exhibit the advan- 
tages we possess at the present day^ over those of onr 
predecessors, in a strong light; and il seems to me so 
oonelusive, that no prudent man, with a farm of over 
one hundred acres, should omit the coikstant use of 
them in their proper season. 

Figures have been used to show the benefits actually 
derived by farmers in this region, and though the wa- 
ges may vary ia different localities, in some degrve af- 
I fiBotiag the rasuhs ; yaft among thinluiigt oaraful neai 
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who ftre not dispoaocl to be ezorbitmnt in tho pftymont 
of wagesi the figures and caieuLations presented, will 
])robably bo a guide to safe resolutions. It must not be 
expected that the farmer who peimits stumps and rocks 
to encumber kia grounds, oan derive the necessary he- 
neiits offered by the use of the Reaper, or Seed Suwer, 
or in short, any farm implement, in the saune proportion 
as the farmer, who by perseYeranoe has cleared his 
farm of these encumbering and wasteful foes. And it 
may be useful to repeat that, the very high rate of wa- 
ges paid in this state and country for agricultural labors 
as compared with most other nations, ought and must 
eompel us, to seek for and use every well-made, simple 
machine that can bring the produce of our fields to 
yield a profit, in some degree equal to the profits of 
oiher professions and uudes. This oan now be done 
with the implements before described, if judiciously ap- 
plied| and it makes good one of the principles with 
which these suggestions were started, vis: — that the 
power of a horse is equal to the power of six men, and 
by combination with farm machinery, this motor, (the 
borae) is equal to the combined efforts of twelve, or 
even twenty men in ooltivating the earth. 

The subject of farm machinery need not be pursued 
farther, though many excellent implements have not 
been named, — ^we may all see and understand that the 
same principles are applicable to each. 

It may be urged as an excuse for adhering to old and 
sluggish practices and habits, that the expenditure for 
the improved implements is onerous at the outset ; true, 
but let us remember that cxtraordtnary expense must 
find its /tsiif in the value or worth of the object, and 
the statements made by me in the several communica* 
Uons to " Tht Cultivator," will, it U believed, easily 
lead to the reasonable estimates of the values desired. 

And here we may as well allude to another and vast- 
ly important motive for the study of Order, System and 
Economy, and that is " our sa^jisss."' Men are very 
spt to hesitate at the price of a farm implement, but 
allow ordinary expenses to be incurred until the day of 
settlement, when an uneasy sense of surprise is mani- 
fested at the unexpected amount. 

This often arises from the too convenient, but too seduc- 
tive system of having store credits ; a system of uninten- 
tional extravagance, which is rarely or never checked by 
the salutary, and I may say indispensable money saving 
system, of keeping an exact account of receipts and ex- 
penditures, from a bushel of grain to the cost of a plow- 
Bolt. An eon/ system, by which we can see and know at 
any hour, the exact measure of our expenses— and of the 
results of our labor— 4iy which we oan with comfortable 
assurance encounter an extraordioary expense, or indulge 
oar families in further ordinary coinforts^ while at other 
times, we can firmly deny any and every indulgence as 
our monitor, the " Farm Book,^ will most certainly in- 
dicate any existing necessity. In every vocation of 
life, we find men who are afraid to examine closely into 
their business accounts, and neglect them, lest melan- 
choly should oppress them, or that some need for unwel- 
come change should appear ; others feel as if the plow 
handle and the reins, unfitted the hand and head for the 
methodical arrangement of this olass of facts. To the 
first it must be observed that a wound most certainly 
does there exist, needing cure, and that cure cannot and 
will not be effected, but by close searching and probing. 
To the second, it will be ikpparent upon reflection, that 
it b as easy for the hand to record the cost of a plow 
bolt, as to calculate the value of com wkM taken to 
market. It is idle, therefore, to attempt any excuse, if 
the object is useful or desirable. 

Be assured that it is not the lot of man to be profuse 
in expenses, and with the best in our land it is a tmth, 
perhapi not agreeable, that, '^ if we are plentiful at 
oar table, we must be saving in the stable.' How thsa 



can we establish a scale of expenditure witivh bhall 
yield us all proper comforts, and without stint of mea- 
sure to our stock ?— Farm accounts, methoiiically, Mm- 
ply, and plainly arranged, at least once in every week, 
M'lll infallibly give to every farmer the reliable truth, 
be il &iVorable or unfavorable. It necessarily ^ives bim 
abiding confidence in his work, or it leads him with cer- 
tainty to a remedy for an evil, which cannot be hidden 
from bim. 

Many may here exclaim, how easy to preaoh, but 
how difficult to practice ! Not so, and I will endeavor 
to show that the practice is easier than preaching. 
Thus: Let the farmer have three books— 
1st. A tim€ hookf in which is noted daily all the work 

of his farm, and the oost of the labor thereon. 

2d. A diary, in which he writes, at least once Aweek, 
the expenditure and receipts of every kind and natars 
connected with bis farm. 

3d. An account book, (generally oalled a leger,) into 
which he enters on one side all the expenses incurred 
by any particular crop or object, and on the other, 
the receipts obtained from such crop or any object. 
These entries being carried on onoe a week, from his 
diary into his account book. 

This simple arrangement will, at any moment, on 
reference to his account book, exhibit to his eye, the 
cost of any particular object, of any crop ; and at the 
end of the season, if he arranges the balances of the 
several accounts in proper order, it will show him the 
profit or the loss which has attended Ids labors. Undsr 
any circumstances of progress, or eVen of loss, the man 
who thus keeps a precise knowledge of his doings, must 
ever sleep soundly, and be blessed with a contented 
and hsppy frame of mind. He can enjoy and give en- 
joyment from his increasing stores ; or, if nnpropitious 
seasons or events beyond his control assail him, he sees 
the full bearing of his condition, he knows at once, that 
having done his duty, he can confidently and cheerfully 
rely, knowing that adversity has its comforts and hopes, 
leading, under Providence, to greater benefits than are 
yet evident to his senses. 

As n class of men, it may, I think, be asserted, that 
none are less subject to loss than the farmer ; because 
speculation and trading, do not and ought not ever to 
interfere with his higher duties; he knows that tilling 
the earth is the most natural method for obtaining 
wealth, for it is the natural blessing bestowed by oar 
mother earth, for the care and attention we proffer to 
her. The returns may be slow, but they are sure, and 
far more sweet and enduring than the gains of any bar* 
gaining or traffic. As a general rule, then, a farmer 
will always find pleasure and comfort in consulting his 
farm-books of account ; he will inouleate a habit of ge- 
neroui frugality, enriching the mind as well as the 
purse. 

Without pretending to offer the best system of farm 
accounts, I venture to add the form of books I have 
seen, and which have been found satisfactory thus 
far to several Seneca county farmers. One week's 
work is here carried through the books, and though they 
may need more explanatioui yet it is hoped that suffi- 
cient is given to lead all our thinking farmers to a full 
comprehension of this deeply important system, with- 
out which no farmer oan possibly know bis true condi^ 
tion. nor whether be is dealing justly with himself and 
his neighbors. 

The following forms embrace the whole work done 
on a farm during one week, from the 11th to the ]6tk 
June, and the actual expense for the week is carried Hi 
to tha diary, is charged to -the separate objects iaad 
thencS posted into the aecount. book. At the end oT 
the season^ each account wtli show to the 'farmer IM 
true dnitJitioii^ whether it be profitable or losing. 
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Paid for « plow point 31 
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I fear, MeasrB. Editon, IbBt I have made an mtrea- 
■odaMe demanil upon jour columns thig month, bat caa- 
lidering Ordtr and Syittn as the life oT bauneti, it can- 
not, perhana, be loo alrongly urged or illOBtrated, and 
lincerelj do I wUh (hat ni; remarfci might proToke 
Minieniore pnwerfnl pen toplaee rhtwoaidinilTirltieao) 
the rarmer in a tironget Ught. Agbicola. SrsacB 
Coitatf. 



The New-Turk State A|ricDlliiral Sooietir awarded 
tbe Grit prBmium for the best eiiltiTateii farm (1S48) to 
Mr. H. T. E. FoiTEB, Lakeland Fann, BeDepa countf. 
We lake Trov the Trantaclvmt of Ibe Society, Mr. 
F.'i atatameot in regard to the maaagenieDt oT hi* Tbtib 
a> followi: 

Soil ahd Situatwh. — Lakeland ramt liei on (ka 
CBMArB ibore at Saoeea Lake, and craa*isti of 230 
aerea, of wbioh 200 are andcr eoliivation, iha remaaa- 
iag SO baing woodlaod. Sloping gmdoallj to llie lake 
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ibore, and «ndiilatoiy in its character, the land has 
proved itself well adapted to the cattivatioM ^ both 
l^aia and the grasses^ 

The soil ip a ck^eiy team, the eahmfli being mostly a 
vtifl* claj, bavtag a basis of slate rock, which in some 
piarts of the Airm, particalarly near the lake shore, ap- 
proximates the snrface. Limestone boalders are occa- 
aionally foand in diflferent parts of the farm, bat to no 
^great extents 

The best method of ii^proTing the clay loam, of 
which my farm is composed, I have Iband to consist in 
4eep plowing and ample manaring, care being taken to 
have those portions of the fields which needed it, thor* 
eaghiy drained. 

The «8«al deptli of plowing is between six and scTen 
inches, except when fall plowing is doae; the farrow is 
then deepened, that a portion of the sabsoil may be act* 
ed on by the frosts of winter. The soil being oniform 
in its character, it is oat of my power to answer the re- 
■Mtader of the qvesHon retfiCing to it* 

I have made no particular experinpents ia reference 
to shallow and deep plowing. 

The sabsoil plow has not yet been introdnced tipon 
the farm. 

The trees indtgenoos to the soil were red and white 
oak, hickory, hard hnd soft maple, black walnat, but- 
temot, red elm,* white and Mack ash, basswaod, mnl- 
berry, wild ebcrry, crab apple, eooumber, aspen and 
them iNHh. The plants that were indigenoos were, as 
far as I ean ascertain, as fellows: Ginseng, adder 
tongae, Adam and Eipe, bleod root, blaekberry, straw- 
berry, elecampane, cowslip, crowfoot, oolt's foot, heal- 
all, pilewortli, Solomon's seal, wild tarnep, wild goose- 
berry, mooataia «iat, wild pea, mandrakes, ko, 

MjiifumBs.— Twenty loads of HHinttre, (30 bosbels to 
the load,) are osaally applied per acre. On aome por- 
tions of the land where a stiff clay predominates, 30 
loads p^r acre have proved advantageons. The ma- 
mire is allowed to accnmnlate in the yards until spring, 
when it is either applied in a green state, or drawn out 
aad made into a heap, alteraatiog the manure with lay- 
ers of straw, care being taken to have a trench made 
at the lower end of the heap, to receive the drainage 
therefrom: this trench being replenished from time to 
time, with fresh straw. 

The manure is made from the straw of the diflforent 
grains raised on the farm. With this straw the sheep 
and cattle yards are kept constantly littered to a good 
depth, and it is freely used as bedding in the horse and 
cow stables, the manure thrown from these being fre- 
quently covered with straw, to prevent the action of 
the sun, and retain as much as possible of the ammonia 
escaping therefrom. The number of loads manufactur- 
ed annually depends in e great measure on the quantity 
of straw produced, and also varying with the number 
of cattle wintered. The whole number of loads drawn 
from the yards this past season was 400, this number 
wunld have been much greater, had not a deficiency of 
sheep hay rendered necessarv the feeding of straw to 
the sheep for a longer period than has usually been the 
practice. Hitherto all the manure has been applied the 
same year it was made. 

The manure is used partially in a green, and partial- 
ly In a fermented state. The land intended for corn and 
potatoes is always covered with green manure, the sur- 
plus is applied in a fermented state to the fallows and 
stubbles in the fall. 

There is a bed of shell marl on the farm-lying at the 
depth of two feet from the surface, which having lately 
drained, I intend using in the manufacture of compost 
with my barn-yard manure. I know of no other way, 
by which my supply of manure could be cheaply in- 
creased. 

I have used lime, plaster, bone dust and ashes. 8ix 



bushels of lime were mixed with four of ashes aiid two 
of plaster, and applied at this rate per acre to the po- 
tato field. The vines grew with remarkable luxuriance. 
The yield ^ potatoes, however, was not great, and the 
tubers were much affected by the rot, contrary to my 
'expectation, as this compost was applied in the hope oi 
preventing the disease. Plaster is always applied in 
the spring as a top-dressing for clover and for corn, at 
the rate of a bushel per acre, always with veiy marked 
benefit. The pasture fields also receive a dressing at 
the same rate% Bone dast has been applied to timothy 
meadows, at the rate of three bushels per nere, without 
any visible effect. 

TiLLAOs CnoPB.— ^ne hundred and twenty-two and 
a-half acres were under tillage this year, as fellows: 

59 acres of wheat sown last fall; 13 do barley j 14 
do oats; 13 do Indian com; { do potatoes; 27 do fal- 
low, now sown with wheat. 

I have, in addition, sown with wheat this fall^ nly 
oat and barlev stubbles. 

Two busl^eis of wheat arc sown per acre in 8eptem« 
ber. As but one field on the farm is infested with Ca- 
nada thistles, or any other noxious weeds, which can be 
destroyed by faflowing, I have pursued the system of 
sowing my oat and barley stubbles, in preference to 
having as large a portion of my farm as is sown with 
wheat, lying in naked fallow. Tiie crops raised by this 
method, have proved equal both in quality and quantity 
to those of mv fallows; and as may be easHy perceived, 
the profit is mcreased by the whole value of the sum- 
mer crop. My method of stubbling is as follows: As 
soon as the oats and barley are removed, the land is 
plowed to a good depth, and immediately harrowed 
down. The stubble fields are allowed to remain in this 
state until the fallows are sown, thns giving an oppor- 
tunity to whatever seeds or fallen gram may have re- 
mained on the ground to gemunate. They are then 
cross-plowed, and the wheat sown and harrowed in. 
This year Ide's cultivator has been used in some of the 
fields to cover the seed, and from the appearance of the 
growing crop, successfully. li has been found that 
stubbie fields prepared as has been stated, have been 
more free from pigeon weed, or red root, (with whieh 
most of the farms in this neighborhood are more or lett 
infested,) than the fallows. 

Part of my wheat was sown the past season on a do- 
ver ley, plowed to a good depth, the wheat sown on the 
farrow, and then harrowed in. The crop proved most 
excellettt. It m«y be here remarked, that many fhrm- 
ers in this vicinity have practiced this method of sow- 
ing wheat on a clover ley, and with but few exceptionf , 
successfully. The fields which are fallowed, are plowed 
three times, and thoroughly harrowed after each plow- 
ing. The usual time of sowing is from the 80th to the 
30th of September. All the grain is cut before it ie 
fully ripe. Hussey's reaping machine is employed in 
harvesting. Ten men are required toman thisniachine 
efieetnally, and twelve acres per day the nsnal amount 
cut, the machine being in operation about eight bourn. 
By having two toams, and changing them every twm 
hours, the number of acres cot, might, I have no doubt, 
he increased to sixteen per day. After remaining in 
shock till it is fully ripe, the wheat is carried to the 
barn where the threshing machine stands. The whole 
s mount' harvested from 55 acres, was 1,422 bushels, 
being at the mte of nearly 26 bushels per acre. 

Barley is sown as early as possible in the spring, at 
the rate of two and a-half basbels per acre. The 
ground selected for this crop is usually that on which 
corn has gVown the previous season. It is harvested 
in the same manner as the wheat. The average yield 
this season was 33 bushels per acre. The oats are 
usually sown on a clover sod, which has been used as s 
sheep pasture the previons year. The average yield' 
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per acre wm 55 bosheb. Both the oett and barley, as 
well as the wheat , exceeded the standard weights It 
maj be proper to state that the scythe and eradle were 
used in harresting those portions of the oat and barlej 
fields where the reaping machine eould not be worked 
to advantage. 

Indian corn is planted abost the middle of Maj, is 
drills 3 1 feet apart, Emery's seed planter being used. 
It is cultivated and hoed twice daring the season. Part 
of t'le land being ill adapted Cor eorn, the average yield 
this season* is light, being at the rete of 55 bushelti of 
ears per acre. 

For the last foar years, the potatoes have been afiect- 
•d with what is termed the rot, frequently decaying^al' 
though apparently sound when dug, before a month has 
passed. No remedy has been discovered. Early and 
late planting and harvesting have both been tried, but 
without success. 

Gbass Lands. — Clo<ver and timothy are grown on 
this farm. Twelve pounds of clover seed, mixed with 
four quarts of timothy, are sown per acre in the spring, 
either upon the growing wheat or harrowed in with the 
barley. Those fields intended for timothy meadows are 
sown in the fall, with from eight to ten quarts of good 
seed per acre. Both the timothy and clover seed are 
sown by hand. 

Thirty-five acres were mowa this year, the average 
yield being about a ton and ft'half per acre. The man- 
ner of making clover hay is as follows: The clover 
that is cut one day is allowed to remain in the swatb 
till the following morning, when it is turned, and the 
same afternoon raked with the horse rake, and pot into 
small cocks; the next morning, if the weather is fine, 
these cocks are opened, and the hay is then carried to 
the sheds. From four to six quarts of salt are allowed 
to every load. The time of cutting varies of course 
with the season, but is generally about the first of Ju- 
ly. Timothy hay is cut when the bloom is past, but 
before it is fully ripe. It is allowed to remain in the 
swath over night. The following day it is turned, ra- 
ked into windrows and drawn in, without having been 
drawn into cocks. Salt is also freely used with this bay. 

All the mowing lands can be plowed. 

I have not practiced irrigation, as there is no means 
for so doing. 

There is no bog or low land on the farm. 

Domestic Animals. — The stock at present on the 
farm is as follows: seven cows, six young cattle, and 
four calves, six horses and a yearling colt. The cows 
and young cattle are a cross of the native breed with 
the Durham. 

I have hitherto made no experiments to test the value 
of diflerent breeds. 

The milch cows daring the winter are housed in a 
building set apart for this purpose, each cow having 
her separate stall. They are allowed, ho^'ever, the 
use of a yard adjoining the stable during part of each 
day. In this yard there is a trough which is always 
full of pure water. Morning and evening the cows are 
fed in the stalls, with corn-stalks and roots, as long as 
they last, while in the yard they are supplied with fresh 
straw, placed in racks. When the corn-stalks arc all 
consumed, they are fed with hay. The young cattle 
are allowed to run in a barn yard, to which a warm 
abed for their shelter is attached, and are fed with corn 
stalks and straw till about the middle of February, 
when hay is substituted for the stalks. The corn stalks 
for the milch cows are usually out with a cutting ma- 
ahine, moved by horse power. The young cattle have 
at all times access to water. The calves are kept in a 
yard by themselves, and in addition to hay, receive a 
feed of bran, or of corn and cob meal, daily. The cat- 
tle fed in this manner, keep in good condition and stand 
the winter well. 



As most of the butter is consamod oa the ^rm, d» 
very accurate account has been kept of the fucmtity*. 
There is nothing pecufiar in the manner of making it. 
No cheese is made. 

1 have at the present time, 175 sheep. They are oC 
.the Merino Weed, though not of pore blood. The ave- 
rage yield per fleece this season was 9| poands. Last 
year's clip brought 30 cents a pound. The wool of 
this year's skeariag b still unsold. About three-quar- 
ters of the ewes have lambs, and usually about four- 
fifths of these are raised. The sheep will bow com- 
mand from $1.50 to $1^75 per head. The lambs can 
be sold for $1. 

The sheep are wintered in large yards, with safScienf 
aceommodations for shelter, and abundantly supplied 
with water. The ewes, wethers and lambs have eacb 
separate yards. The ewes and wethers are fed witb 
straw, placed in suitable racks, with an occasional (ne4 
of bvaa^ oatil about the first of February, when they 
receive in addition, a daily allowance of clover hay. 
The lambs ara fed clover hay all through the winter, 
with a daily feed of oats or coni and cob meal. The 
past winter I lost bat one sheep from the whole flock. 

There are new on the farm 11 hogs, 2 breeding wciw* 
and 4 pigs, 15 ii> att. They are fed with fe^lea apples 
and the slop from the house until a rilonlh or six week* 
before killing them, when they are fed as mack eora a» 
they will eat, in addition to the slop. They are killed 
when from 12 to 1& ntoalhs old, and will average froaa 
250 to 300 poumls when dressed. In the saBmer,.th* 
larger hogs are allowed to rua in a elavcr lot. 

No experiments have been made to test the value of 
diiereat root erops. Tarneps were oaee attempted, 
but witboQt suceess. Half an acre of carrots are usu- 
ally grown for the use of the milch cows, the land, 
however, being ill-adapted for roots, the yield is seldom 
large. 

Fbuit. — There is an orchard of three and a-ball 
acres, in full bearing, containing 120 trees; and I have 
lately planted another acre with 66 trees. The trees 
are all grafted, and comprise the following varieties: 
Early Harvest, Sweet Bough, Fall Pippin, Jersey 
8weetiog, Baldwnn, Spitzcnberg, Bellflower, Tallmaa 
Sweet, Vandevere, Pearmain,Seek-No-Fuither,Swaar, 
Rhode Island Greening, Spice, Winter Pippin, Ladjr 
Apple, Northern Spy, and Newtown Pippin. 

There is a pear orchard of two and a-half acres, 
lately planted, containing 178 trees of the following va- 
rieties: Madeleine, Bartlett, Bergamot, Virgalieu, 
Sockel, Duchestse d'Angoulen»e, houiac Bonne de Jer- 
sey, Passe Colmar, Winter Nells, Glout Morceau, 
Bcurre d'A rem berg, &c. Tlio cherry and peach trees 
are mostly young. The varieiics are. of cherries: Na- 
poleon Bigarreau, Ellon, Elk-horn, Black Tnrtariaa, 
Yellow Spanish, Murello, &c.; of peaches. Early York, 
Early Slocuro, Tillotson, Rareripe. There are some 
fine plums in bearing, and a large number of young 
trees of approved vitrieties. 

The apple-borer has injured the apple trees to soma 
extent. To present its further depredations, I this year 
caused each tree to be surrounded with clay subsoil to 
the height of about eighteen inches above the ground, 
and have noticed but few trees that have been attacked 
since this was done. 

The young orchards are kept always under cultiva- 
tion, the ground being planted with either corn or po- 
tatoes, and well manured. The old orchard is plowed 
once in three years, receiving a good dressing of ma- 
nure; one crop taken from it and then seeded down to 
clover. 

No experiments have been made, worthy of note. 

Fxiffcxs, Buildings, &c. — ^Thc farm buildings are ar- 
ranged in the form of a square, encioiing the barn-yard, 
which, with the exception of a small portion on tka 
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Boatben tide, U entirely ■urroanded. The hmnk'jmrd, 
for ooDTeLience, b dirided iDto four parts; ia the centre 
it a troeghj which watert the ifarm-jards, aqd wbieh is 
8ap|»lied from a neTcr-failiog spriog, situated at a dis« 
tanoe from the barn. The spring also fi^rniehes an 
abnndanee of water for the honse and garden « Tbe 
sitqttion of the respectWe buildings will be best onder- 
•too# by the annexed groand plan ; 

^^. 1, is tbe grain- Wn, 72 by 30 feet, with doors at 
eaol^ end, for driving in, but which can be filled with 
graiji, when necessary, from tbe outside: a stece of 16 
feet is occupied as a granary, having bins of oiae side 
for the reception of different kinds of grtiin. The 
threpbittg machine aod straw emter stand oh the floor 
above t£s granary, connected with the fai)nning»niiU 
benmth, and both put in motion by the hoiae power, 
whioh oocnpieB tbe ground floor of No. 2. '^be south- 
ern f nd of the bam is built on stone pillars, abd is soffi- 
oiently high from the ground to aflbrd an excellent shel- 
ter for a flock of sheeju {fcu %. Building for the horse 
powfr; the upper part, which is open to the main barn, 
being used for grain. No. 3. A small grain-barn S6 
feet by 20 feet. No. 4. A shed, the upper part of 
whioli is used for hay, and the lower parf aiSbrding 
shelter to the cattle ; opening to the barn-yard on the 
south. No. 6. Another shed ; tbe upper pait for hay, 
the ^wer part being subdivided into three parts, the 
cen^fal division opening on the barn-yard, and the oth- 
ers litoing the lane, in which the farm wagont, sleighs, 
plo^ and other farm implements are housed. These 
divivons are of sufficient height to allow of tb^ ^uspen- 
tion of a hay-rigging above eaeh wagon, ^nd which 
ean be lowered with facility wbfii -ret|Bi«ed for use. 
No. 6. Large double doors, connecting with the sheds 
and horse stable. No. 7. Horse stable, fd foot by 30 
feet, having stalls for ten horses, ti|e space between the 
two rows of (UfLlla. bMBg QCCHpifMl M a foeding rooia, 
in whioh the hay and straw cutter stands. T)^e upper 
part of the building is used for bay. The hor8e«etab)e 
is connected by a door with No. 8. The cow stables, 
with stalls for eight oows, each stall having a hay-rack, 
and f trough mside of brick, for feeding roots, bran, 
&e. At one end of this same building is a room 12 ft. 
by 20 feet, which is used as a tool room, in which all 
the tools are placed at Mgbt. Under this room is a 
wan* though well-ventilated, eellar for roots. All the 
upper part of this building is used for hay. Jfo. 9. 
Hog-pen, with yards attauked, the upper floor being 
used as a hen-house: No. 10. Corn crib: No. 11. 
Carriage house: No. 12. Ash house: No. 13. Ice 
house: No. 14. Dwelling^ imosf . The wood honse, 
wash room, and the sleeping aikflf tments for the men, 
being situated in a buildin|r whichi extends back in the 
rear ef the wing: a. Sheep yard; b. Yard fur young 
cattle; c. Sheep yard; d. Cow yard; €. Sheep yard. 

The fences on this farm are of three kinds: Pest and 
board, post and rail, and tbe common worm fence. 
The post and board fence, of whieh there is 505 rods, 
is bu9t of oak posts and pine and hemlock board s,- four 
and »*half feet high, with a top board and a batten to 
eaeh post, at an ex pen s e of one dollar per rod. Of post 
and rail fence, there is 27$ rode. The posts and rails 
ar^ both taken from the farm, and at a fair ftilnation 
for timber, the expense per panel is about 50 cents. 
The worm fence Lb made either in the ordinary manner, 
or with nprigiit stakes joined at the top with wire. Of 
this kind of- fence there is about 1300 rods. The rails 
cost from ten to fifteen dollars per thousand. 

All the forming operations are conducted with accu- 
racy. All the crops are roeasnred and the results care- 
foMy recorded. A journal is kept of each day's work, 
in whioh Hlie labor performed by every man is written ; 
and in a book kept for tbe purpose, is noted the number 



of latMNT, the preduet from the erop, and the profit from 
thesaave. 

My books are kept in such a manner, that the expen* 
sea of the farm, and tbe ineoow from it, ean be seen at 
a glance, and an accorate balaaee of debt and evedrl 
can be niade at any tine. This igr steai I corsidor net 
only neceaaary tff an eeonomieal maiwige men t of %km 
farm, Vnt highly satisfactory to the farmer, and vrtU, in 
my opinion, a«iply repay him for the time and lakM>r it 
requires. 

The following statement of tbe expenses and profita 
of the wheat crop of this year, will serve as an tllo»« 
tration of the nMuiner in vrhich this braneh of my ac- 
counts le kept. 

PnpmimK ^ pmmt.'-Um 77| 4i7«,koncs^ {tnn^ TH 

daf», Wm. It 

lI0b«Mh9UMc4wbeftt,«lAs ^ imw 

IfarvMttiBs.— Men, 03 day«, 908 87 

Tcun, ISdaya, 9 00 



JVtMfWf and < famt i»f ."-Me» 09 days,. 
*^*»J»i f 



31 
14 



07 
Si 



Maebias <hr thrcriiinf , , 

Board of men. S9U days, at SS canta, ... 
jMaaaatan Wne ol land, 5ft acraa^ atfTS 

cqnal Ui a4 12Sut 7 i«er cetii. id 



per aera, 



fl 97 



<t87 
Sn 75 



Coal of en'tiration, inc'aJfnff iiittsret., $710 08 

1,490 ^vahela com 97100°, eqna taSCc per hoshel. 

^ '' aoldattllOi 91,579 OS 

Lsas,cMt,asaboT«, , 710 09 

Nettprofit, f •609 57 

N. B. The cost of cultivation, exclusive of interest 
on value of land, is equal to 29| eeats per baahel. 

Similar etatements could, be given, of ey^ry frop 
raised, but the above will suffipe^. 

I bane tbus answered to the best of my ability, all 
tbe questions proposed. 

Fakm AccoTfNT — 1848. 

Pm.^^o labor aoroB»t, 909S 43 

Honse ezpensri^...,...... 313 95 

Farm ezpeiisei,. .'.' 1^90 

Amoaut paid for tazca, 39 07 

Amoatit paid for insurance, 75 (N> 

Profit aiid loaa accouut, 1.037 35 

98,059 30 

C»^— By 1>430 bnsheU wheat, at Sl.luic., . . . 

410 bnaheU barley at 08 c, 

321 bushels corn, at 50 c, 

709 bushel* oais,'al 95 c, 

8i bushels clover seed, at 94, 

bnsliels timothy seed, at 99:| .... 

09 tiiiM hay, at 95, 

15 tous corn stalks, at 93, 

94 bU3heU potatoes, iit 25 c, 

^ boalfels carrots, at 19| e., 

30 bnalesls apples, at 63 c, 

It iiogs, average 930 lbs., at 94, . . 

558 lbs. butler, at 19} c , 

4o9ilbs.or wool, at 96e., 

Riis sold, ..^ 

Fire wood, .* 

lO^eepsold, '..•«.. 

pi^ sold, « 

Intrmut. ^ stock 

By 30 lambs, at 91, $36 00 

4 Pif*i at 50 c, •«* ue 

4ciilvesat93 l9 00 



91,579 65 


938 ») 


100 80 


10«00 


34 00 


19 09 


310 00 


45 00 


t^ 


M9^ 


101 » 


>S^ 


15 9Qt 


8 9t 


90 09 


93 09 


309 



50 09 



-93,059 30 

In the account rf house and farm expenses are am- 
braoedthe amoaat of farm produce consumed, and the 
actual oash expenditure. H. T. £. Fosrsa. 



P&9Wi«e 9% 6tbam— *Some of the more recent ex- 
porinicnts in England, in plowing by sitcata, have prov- 
ed more successful than formerly, ia consequence of 
nsing stationary engines at the extremities of the field. 
The engines are moved by a pair of borres. This mode 
would be well adapted (or drained bogs, where tbe aeM 
days' work bestowed on each field, with tbe expense ' >• often so soft, that teams cannot easily travel over |p 
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(Dbttaoris. 

Vm,tk of £• Phteney, Esq* 

Eorrofts <nr ths Cvi.titatoe — I tatt nvvek iMnwd 
tiw «m1 Ohsc <if the tndden deeMM «f oar most •stima- 
ble «ml r ea pe cto d frienci; £. pHtmiBV, Esq., of Lexing- 
UnIi Haas. Ill o ^ ut e w ptatnig' tlii$ onexpeoted dTont, I 
have the eotopoond feoHegf of deep pemi^veaees at the 
great Ion the otfoinMiRity has anstaiiied, and of exutta- 
lion OB •ooonoi ef the lustre , the hright bebefloenee, 
ahioing forth froot his ▼trtuovs and indoatrioas lifo. I 
chink it right that we ehcvkl paose a Kttle, to eonaider 
the gveat and important infiaeooes, radtating from the 
life and eharaefer of our lamented friend, aiid the ae* 
«ret apritiga of thoae inflaeneea. Particularly ia it right 
that hia example ahould be held op to the view of every 
famer in the land,— 4br he had not a auperior, in all 
we nadetvtaad by the terms — a hospitable, highly edu- 
cated, and yet enntnently praeti<»d and aueeessfal 
farmer. 

Mr. Phinnxt was bom ia the year 1780, in Nova 
&otia, whither his father had temporarily removed, 
from the then province of Maine. The family soon re- 
moved from thenoe to Lexington, Mass., upon the farm 
that our Irtead afterwarda cultivated, till his death. 
The youthful days of our friend, until the age of aevea- 
teen years, were spent upon this (arm. He assisted his 
father ta the various labors of husbandry, during the 
aeasoR of aeed-tiuM aad harvest, and hia winters were 
devoted to the proaeoution of his studies, preparatory 
to eoiertflig college. In walkiag over this &m, a year 
aigo, with oar deceased frieod, he related, with a smile, 
many of the rude anoient Bnades of agriculture, which, 
while a lad, he assisted bis father in performing. 
Among others, he memioned, aa we came ta the now 
beaatifal reclaimed afieado^, yielding tbe meal luxori* 
amt cropa of the cultivated graaaes aad grain, that he 
bad toiied many a dby with his father «p ta hia knees 
ia mud and water, in carrying off, upon poles, tbe 
swaimp hay from this meadow, to dry ground. 

In the year f797, he entered Harvard Umversity, at 
wfaicb ha graduated, with distinction, in 1801, at the 
age of tw«aty-oae. Eateriag immediately after apon 
the stady of law, be came eiurly to the practice of his 
lirofessioa, at Tfaomaston, in Maine. He afterwards 
returned to Massachusetts, and attained a high reputa- 
tion in a long and laborious career at the bar, in the 
county of Middlesex. In the year I8J1, be was ap- 
iwinted the Clerk of the Courts in that county. Tbe 
duties of tbe office he discharged for eighteen years, or 
until tbe time of his death, with tbe most patient indus- 
try and faithfulness, to the entire acceptance of the 
court and the community. Indeed, he mi^ truly be said 
do have met death with his harness buckled on ; tor he 
waa carried directly from his office to his residence and 
(jbe conch «*bere he died. Bat it is my intention to 
speak more particularly of Mr. Phinoey, as a fWrmer. 

Mr. Phinney comroenoed farming scwne tventy>five 
years ago. His farm had been carried on previous to 
that time, under tbe rode and improvident methods ge- 
•erally current ia those days. The uplands were cover- 
ed with stones and bushes, and the fields that had been 
plowed and cropped, were most thoroughly exhausted. 
Tbe lowlands were either nnreclairoed sour meadow, or 
srild impassable aaorass. He was persuaded, however, 
Ibat from the contiguity of the farm to a large market, 
mnd tbe nalurai freeness and qnickncss of the soil, an 
in vestment might here be made in the removal of ob- 
structions to cultivation, and the improvement of the 
^il, which^ ia tbe end, w«ald be richly remunerative. 
tt was no part of Mr. Phinney^s nature to do things 
^^ the halves;' and his plans br improvement were 



npon a grand scale. All his prominent operations, 
however, were ent<>red upon, and perfected with great 
judgment, and a strict regard to practical utility, — at 
results have proved. The total incotne of the farm not 
exreeding five hundred dollars per annum, for several 
years, risached nekrly as many thousands before hia 
death. His expenses, all the while, were veiy heaVy, 
for bis hospitality waa unparalleled and unbotinded. 
Hardly a week occurred, during the year, and at som^ 
seasons hardly a day in the week, btit his family were 
entertaining visitors, attracted thither from all quarters 
of our country, to observe his modes of culture. It is 
believed that few men were as accomplished, in all that 
pertains to the gentleman and the hospitable hbst, aa 
Mr. Phinney. 

As a farmer, be brought to bear a most thorough invfes- 
tigatioD of the principles by which nature )h governed ia 
her operatioos. He never rested content with mere sur- 
face knowledge of scientific principles, nor with ciistomi 
of husbandry, sbnply as sdch, but always was in tbe habit 
of looking into the iaterior merits of thin^. All hit 
operations, in all at^es, from the tdrnihg of the furrow, 
to the securing of h:irvests: from the breeding And 
rearing, to the full maturity of his agricnltural animals, 
displayed the most thorough investigation of correct 
principles, by an eidigbtened and practical mind. I 
will but barely enumerate some of these operations, as 
the readers of The CultiwUifr have hUd an extended 
description of them in my fororier notices of his farm- 
ing. 

1. One of tbe firat experiments made by Mr. Phinney, 
was tbe one by which be ascertained th6 amount of 
purely vegetable matter of the sWard in an acre of 
grass lai^ not yielding mor^ than 900 lbs. of hav. 
The sward was carefully dug Qp on a portion 6f the 
field in the month of May, the roots and tops carefully 
separated from the dirt, and#etghed; and it was found 
that an acre of sward land, of this description, conta*n- 
ed twelve and a-qoarter tons of Vegetable matter. He 
therefore, commenced with, and iJways continued in, 
the practice of but one plowing for the whole rotation 
of crops following. By this means, the vegetable mat- 
ter of the sod was turned cinder, there to remain, free 
from wasting influences by sun and wind, and, by its 
gradual decay, to keep tlid land light and perhieable, 
and furnish noorisbmciit to all the crops of that dota- 
tion. 

2. The extensive toanofacture, and correct applica- 
tion of peat and other comoosta. 

3. The thorough utoder-drainlng of fala bog-meadows 
and springy soils, thua bringing into profitable cultiva- 
tion, land before without value. 

4. The planting of extensive orchards, of valuable 
fruita, the rearing and training of the trees, showing 
the benefits of keeping the soil coostanly open by culti- 
vation, and of sprea^ittg out the tops or branches by 
the horizontal method of training, so as to admit the 
genial influences of light and heat In the |^rfecting and 
ripening of the fruit. 

5. The scientific crossing, and the care and feeding, 
of improved breeds of oattle and swine. 

However pressing professional duties migfit be, Mr. 
Phinney always found time to dfrect the various and 
daily business of Che farm. To accomplish so much, it 
was his custom, during the fall and winter montl^s, 
when nis official duties were the most pressing, to rise 
by four o'clock in the morning, shaVe himself by the 
light of his fire, and then draw on a pair of stout boots, 
and with lantern in hand, sally forth to the barns 
and piggeries, to inquire into the condition of his nn*. 
mermis animals, and give the workmen the necessarv 
directions for the business of the day. At six o'clock 
he took bis breakfast, and immediately after started for 
tbe Court house, eleven miles distant, returning home 
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at night. It was not wiMaal lor hiu te^ repeat 



his Tbit to the haras la tbeereoiag. His friend soroe* 'the bosbaDdmaa, at tha 



wasted energies. This, while it iaereases tha labor of 



times remoBstrated with him for returning home in Terj 
iaolamant weather^ bat he always replied, that this 
kind of ezposve and actiTity fitted him the better for 
tha discharge of official daties, and would ncter hurt 
him. 
Mr. Phinnej was eoastaaf Ij receiring letters from all 



taming to farmliiff, the answers to which would some* 
tiaies extend through sereral sheets of paper. Tet, 
owing to his love for, and his desire to promote agrical- 
tare, together with, his perfect system, and aatiriag in- 
dustry, he would always take pleasure in finding lime, 
by some means or another, (often by sitting np till past 
midnight,) to answer those inquiries. It ia a loaiter 
of regret to 1^ friends now, however, that more* of hia 
spare or stolen time, could not h^YC been* demoted to a 
mor9 public communication of bis rast stores of know^ 
ledge, through the agricultural Jonrnalh^, thereby bene- 
fiting a far greater number. 

As a practical writer upon farming, ae> man w oar 
country held a higher rank than Mr Fbinney. His 
communications to the Nem England Fmrwer, and oth- 
er papers, upon the Tarious modes of culture he bad 
adopted, detail every important particular with the 
greatest precision and minuteness, and evince the sound- 
est discrimination, the profoundest investigation of cor- 
rect principle. I here give a few extracts from his 
published writings, to show his ability in this way. 
The first quotation indicates the ardor of his mind in 
his agricultural pursuits: — 

" The first sod that was tamed, was one of the first 
decided steps from a savage to a civilized life, and in 
proportion Xq his advancement in agricalture and the 
arts of husbandry, man has, in all ages, receded from 
barbarism. Compare, for a moment, the miserable con- 
dition of the houseless, roaming savage of the forest, 
clad in the skins of beasts, furioos and ungovemed as 
himself, depending ibr his subsistence upon the uneer- 
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body and vigor ler action, while ha is happily exampted 
from the many evils which attend the cultivator of • 
more fertile region. This very rough and comparatiTa' 
iy barren quality of cor soil, thoogb it may soasatimea 
yield hot a stinted harvest, aad oblige the &rmar t9 
rise early,- go late to rest, wad eat tha bread of carefol* 



quarters, makiog inquiries upon various subjects per- ness, has oeverthelaes proved aa iadepen d ant, virt«of» 

and happy eommoaity of farmers, whose unyielding pa- 
triotism aad noble deeds of dariag have earoUed the 
yeomaniy of Middlesex aoMng the boldest d afe adars at 
Grecian or Soman liberties*'' 

Mr. Phinney was among that better claeaof farmers, 
--4iappily, a rapidly iacreasing class, — who disdain aot 
to draw inlbnBatio»toachiag their profession from books. 
All his practices were the result of a careful investiga 
tion of theoretical principles, derived from exteasiva 
agricnhural reading, united with tha eloeest aad moat 
minute personal observation ia the field. One blow of 
hie vigorous pea, demolbbes the whole tribe of elamor- 
ers against 'Book-farming.' Hear him: — 

" Books, I am aware, are a most distrustful soorea 
of information among many of my agricultural brethren. 
This ought not so to be. While the professors and 
friends of all the other arts and sciences, call to their 
aid the light and accumulated writttn wisdom of tha 
past and present ages, why should the art af ealtiva^ 
ting the earth, by far the most important of all the arts, 
be allowed ao other gnide than bUnd tradition f" 

Evei|r atteative obeerver of tha actual condition and 
prospects of farmers around him, sees, that those tillera 
of the soil who read, observe and think, who BMke tha 
laws of aature their study, aad whaapfiropriate to their 
own advantage every valuable suggestion of scieaoa, 
are fast distancing their oMre dradgiog aeigfabors. wh» 
are bound by the grappliag, witk€rmg power af igno- 
rance and prejadicc Mr. Phinney 's remarks are modi 
to the point ea this subject :r- 

it is traa,. that the wealth af tha epoleat has doaa 
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tain fruits of the ohase^or the spontaneous productions ^n^^ ^ut mental researeh aad a spirit of inquiry, •»- 
of the earth, with the substantial permanent comforts oorapanied by the personal inspection aad perseveriag 



of the industrious, intell^ent and virtuous farmer; — 
and will not the contrast reconcile the cnltivator of the 
soil, to a cheerful obedience of the divine command, to 
' eat his bread in the sweat of his brow ?' 

" I shall not attempt a labored accoont of the pro- 
gress of agriculture, from the earliest ages to the pre- 
sent day. It is enough that we find tiM opulent, the 
powerful and the learned of modem, as well as ancient 
days, devoting their wealth, their iofiuence and their 
talents, to the advancement of the interests of agricul- 
ture. Who, then, is so regardless of the utility, the hon- 
or, or the pleasure of cultivating the soil, as not to as- 
5 ire to the honorable appellation of Farmer t Who 
oes not wish to withdraw from the anxious cares and 
uncertain pleasures of merchandize, and the perplexing 
duties of public or professional life, to repose on the 
tranquil bosom of rural retirement, and taste the plea- 
sures, as well as partake in the labors of rustic lifef^ 

The following axtraot showa tha difficolliea ta be en> 
eoBBtered, and the obstacles to be overcome in cultiva- 
ting the stern soils of Middlesex county, among the 
hardest of which was his own farm,, in ita natural 
state: 

'' The deep intervales and allavial tracts, which 
abound in »ome parts of our country, where almost the 
whole labor oi nusbandry consists in sowing and reaping, 
and no farther skill of the farmer is required than to know 
seed time and harvest, are not to be found in MiUdTesex. 
The broken and rugged surface of cur farms, made up 
of hills and valleys of the roughest materials, requires 
great tabor as well as skill to subdue its stubborn qua- 
lities, to preserve its natural strength, or to restore ita 



eflbrts of the practical farmer have dona much nooce, to 
increase the produce, and improve the condition of oar 
faims. This is most forcibly illastrated by Pliny tha 
elders— 

" ' Furias Cvesinaa, aa enaneipated Roman slave, 
having abtaiaed from his very small estatOy much lar- 
ger crops than bis mora wealthy neighbors from their 
vast domains, they became so envious that they charged 
him with employing enchantment to attract into hia 
grounds the produce of their fields. Having bean som- 
moned by Spurius Albinus, and being fearful of condem- 
nation, he introduced into the forum, as the tribes pre- 
pared to vote, his robust and well clad family ^ and hia 
agricultural implements, his heavy mattocks, his iege- 
niously constructed plows, and his well fed oxen, and 
then exclaimed — Behold! Roman Citizens, my magic; 
but I am still unable to show yon, or bring into tha 
market place, my itudiet, my constant vtgt/aacc, my 
fatiguing labors. Scarcely had ha eoaeludbd, vrhan bia 
was absolved by public acclamation.'' 

" It is in enterprise, siady, unrtmitling stady, vigi- 
lance and industry, that the mystery of great crops sod 
successful husbandry consists." 

It is the gk>ry of our conntry that we have, scattered 
along everywhere among its private citizens, individu- 
als, — unknown, perhaps, beyond the Tiratted sphere ofa 
district, — who are competent, both by aative eadbw* 
meats and personal attainments, to fill the great and 
responsible trusts of State. All that sbaTT be wanting 
i» some fitting circumstance to draw the individnats out. 
and faiiuTiarize them with the dttatlt pertaining to 
those trusty. Wc may specify alZttle. It is thaglbcj 
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0f oor^coontrj, and it will tell, too, upon its future 
prosperity, that we now have individaafo scattered along 
in tke agriciUturul profuiUm, wiko fully answer this 
description. 

Among These, ve miy regard our lamented frieod| 
Mr. Phinney, as an eminent example. Fitted for the 
highest walks of civilised life, he yet found ample 
seope for the successful employment of his talents and 
acquireoseutSy in the peaoBful and noiseless pursuits of 
agriculture. And so it ought to be. It is of the first 
importance to successful farming on the part of the in- 
dividual, and, hence, to a prosperous agriculture, with 
its long train of attendant blessings, on the part of the 
State, that our farraarsy generally, should be men of 
thought and observation ,'-»men of mental culture. The 
fknuer has to do with tlra great and mysterious, opera- 
tions and principles of nature; all his various steps or 
processes of cultivation, are dosely conneoted with 
those principles, and hissucoess, in a high sense, is ab- 
solutely depiendant upon a knowledge and dose obser- 
Tation of them. Be finds, that in the cultivation of 
fbe earth, there are undtsoovereu prineiples enough, to 
engage the utmost eflbrts of Sci e nce to develope, mys- 
teries enough, to task tfae most highly cuUivateid, the 
OMst speci^ly endowed mind to unravel. 

''The scenes of nature lie open to our view; they 
•olicit our senses, and are adapted to impress themselves 
itt a most lively manner upon our aunds. Still, the 
mysteries of nature, with regard to the etitnett of 
things, and indeed to a mnkitude of subtle operations, 
are kept in a kind of sacred reserve, and elude the ut- 
most eflortx of phifosophy to Burjniit them in their eon- 
eealments and bring them to light. While Science goes 
cm firom step to step, in the march of her discoveries, 
it seems as if her grandest result was the conviction 
how much remains undiscovered ; and while nations in a 
mder state of seienee have been ready to repose on 
their ignorance and errar, or to eonfound familiarity 
with knowledge, the most enlightened of men have al- 
ways beeu the first to perceive and acknowledge the 
nemaining obscurity which hung around them; jnst as, 
in the night, the further a light extends, the wider the 
aarroundiag sphere of darkness appears. These that 
have devoted themselves to an investigation of the laws ; 
•f nature, find, in a great variety of the most common 
productions, suflicient to engage their inquiries and em- 
pjoy their faculties: they perceive that the meanest 
work of Ood is inexhaustible; — contains tocrets which 
the wisdom of man has not been able to penetrate. 
They are only some of the superficial appearances and 
sensible properties with which we are familiar. Sub- 
stances and essences we cannot reach. The f«CFet laws 
which regulate the operations of nature, w*e cannot un- 
Tcil. Thus, one of the best effects of intellectuAl cultiva- 
tivation, aud the acquisition of knowledge, is to restore 
tlie mind to that state of natural simpl'icity and sur- 
prise in which everythiug above, beneath, and around 
OS, appears replete with rarstery, and excites tnoM 
emotions of freshness and astonishment, with which the 
scenes of nature are contemplated during the season of 
childhood."* 

In tlie year 1837, Mr. Phinney was chosen one of 
the Trustees of the ' Masf«chu5etts Society for Promo- 
ting Agriculture.' This office he held till the time of 
his death. The rarioufi mnsterlr reports of (his Socie- 
ty, duria^ this time, were from Mr. Phinncy's pen; and 
it is but fair to presume that the snsp^estions put forth 
by him in this capacity, have had mnch to do in mould- 
ing and perfecting the improved modes of culture, now 
so common in the State. Among other things, it rosy 
be stated that the present improved forcr and light 
draught of the subsoil plow, as compared with the bea- 
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vy, cumbrous implements of the kind that were first in- 
troduced among us from Europe, may be attributed to 
the investigations and suggestions of Mr. Phinney. 
His mind was always open to improvements. Although, 
as before seated, his large and important operations 
were entered upon and conducted with a strict regard 
to practical utility and profit, yet, so great was his 
love for Science, in its application to Agriculture, that 
he would try, upon a small scale, any experiment, sug- 
gested from a respectable source, which seemed to lean 
towards the development of important principles. 

But oar friend has set sail upon that vast ocean to 
the shore of which we, too, are so rapidly tending. 
His long life, so oloeely compacted with usefulness to 
the community, was closed, by a short and severe in* 
fianuttatoiy illness, at his residence in Lexington, ofi the 
24th of July last. He had attained his seventieth 
year, witliout ever before experiencing any severe sick- 
ness. The amiable and interesting family have piet 
with a loss that can never be repaired ; but while sor* 
rowing over their bereavement, nay a refleetion upon 
his kiod and fatherly deportment while anoog them, 
the high and noble deeds of his life, and the important 
influences which they are calculated to impart to Socia* 
ty, cheer them in tkttir path of life, and, like him, OMiy 
they fulfil the course allotted to them by lik^ deeds of 
beneficence. 

The poblic generally, and the agrioultuml ounmuni- 
ty particularly, have also experienced a great loss, in 
the death of one so distinguished for the busy oecupa-^ 
tion of both pen and hand, in every way that oould pro- 
mote the interests of society. Though dead, yet does 
our friend, by his illustrious example, emphatically re* 
mind us to be up and doing, " while it is called to-day f 
te seek the enlightenment and elevation of our fellows, 
in distinctiion frsas a total engrossment in wkirdy selfish' 
and paltry parsuita. 

^ So Kts, tlist wh«n thy tumrnoM eomes fo join 
The mnsmerahte esravwi, that moves 
To that vajtuencmm realm, where each shall take 
His ehamher in the silent halls of death, 
ThoQ go not, like the quarry-slave at night. 
Scourged to his dnBg<>oa, hat sastained and soothed 
By an onfalterinf timl, approach thy rrave. 
Like one who wraps the drap^iry of his conch 
About hhn, and lies down to pleasant dreans '* 

Brattleboro*, Vt., Auguei 15^ 1849. F. Holbeook. 

€J)r tJderinars IDqiartmnit , 

Inflanunatory Fever* 

Eds. CuLTivATaa — ^My attentiea having been at- 
tracted by several communications in your useful joural, 
on the diseases of animals, I am induced to offer a few 
remarks on one of the most fatal diseases of cattle, 
which may be properly called ''sanguineous conges- 
lion .*• or " inflammatory fever.*' 

The primary source of this disease, in my opinion, 
lies in the too sudden changes from scarcity to rich 
pastures. Plants vegetating in a warm dry atmos- 
phere, and those growing on elevated lands, contain 
much nutritive matter; on the contrary, when plants 
<rrow luxuriantly or in wet situations, they are not very 
nutritious. No one can doubt that nutritious food makes 
rich blood, and if cattle are allowed to eat, ad litiium, 
irrasses of good quality, can we wonder that an abun«l- 
ance of blood should be formed which pre-disposes trts* 
animal to sanguineous congestion. Other causes msy 
unite themselves with this excess ef food, ss want of 
exercise, jrreat dryness of the air with excessive heat 
These, by taking away the serous (watery) parts of the 
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blood by tbe skia and longt, are all oanaei wbich bare 
a tendenoy to induce coDgestion. 

It it an error to eoppote thM the fat animal alone 
can die of plethora; for there is equal if not greater 
danger with regard to all cattle whiub nake bk>od 
rapidly, if the food is Butritions or too rapidly changed 
when they are in common store condition, than ^hen 
they are oppressed with fatness. This disease seldom 
appears in *' house-fed^' or lean stock; but those feeding 
or growing most rapidly are its first victims. 

In this disease, congestion may be general or partial; 
if general, it will be principally confined to the brain, 
the Uwgs, or tbe bowebi* The aniaoral in soeb eases all 
at onoe ceases le eat; pauses; appears as if stuaaedf 
poiaee itself upon ita tottering legs; the flanks beaye 
rapidly; tbe eyee are »e longer sensible to light; tbe 
i^sse is protmded; it foail»s at the »ottth; frequently 
totters, stiMiblet and falls; lastly, a gnrgHng noise is 
beard in ite throat, and it die* in dre^UiU convnlsions. 
Bat when congestion is partiid, the disease is less rapid 
in its ooamsei tke aaimal is doll, depressed, ceases to 
ruminate ; limps first with one leg, then with another ; 
large tumors appear in various parts of tbe body, wbiefa 
raiSdfy extend h^ infiltration over the body ; the censti- 
tueats of tbe blood separate, and deoompoeition soon 
begina ia tbe afieeted tiseaet . In some eases tbe aai- 
raal dies in less than an hour; others snrrive seTeral 
boara, amd In a bm oases, two or three days pass be- 
fore the disease arriTee at a crisis. In meet of these 
latter eases, tbe animal recovers. 

Tbe treatment of these diseases, in order to be sao* 
eessfnl, iwist be oondacted with strict releteaee not 
only to tbe stage, but tbe complieaiioas of eaeb ease 
must receiYe our beet attentions. The propriety of 
having recouree to blood-letting, will be best indicated 
by tbe obaraoter and number of tbe pulse « If iu cone 
is weak, accompanied with great depression and rapid 
loss of strength, tbe ears and legs being cold, bleeding 
will not only be useless, but highly destructive; the 
animal is in a state of collapse, and the most active 
stimulants, as tbe carbonate of aiunonia, spirits of 
nitric or snlpburic ether, spirite of tarpentine^ ginger, 
fro., with warm dotbiag aad irictieiis ta the cold parts 
of the body. 

Bleeding should only be adopted either as a preven- 
tive, or at the very commencement of general conges- 
tion. It nmy then be followed by full doses of epsom 
salts with ginger. I would advise all breeders, on 
their losing one animal by this malady, to carefully 
examine thjeir stock, and on observing any symptom of 
indUponiioimf to lose no time, but meet it by bleeding, 
physio, and short feed. Amtu, & CotmiAN. Utieaj 
N, r, July, 1849. 

IKwkiag li«mbe> 

Eds. CvLTivATOa — ^Under the bead of the Yeterinary 
Department, tbe June nnmber of The Cultivator, I find 
an article by O. F. M., of Wbe^er, Steuben county. 
He gives his method of docking lambs.. He says he 
takes tbe tail in bin left band, and holds it out straight, 
and, with a good shoe knife, cuts it off '* as close as 
suits fancy.'' He says he finds this method quicker 
and better than a chisel and block. From my own 
experience, I think this is tbe very worst plan that 
oould be adopted. It not only takes much longer to 
heal, but must be much more painful. Any person who 
has bad any experience in this matter, knows that by 
pulling the tail hard enough to hold it out straight, and 
eutting it off with a kntfe in the manner he describes, 
will stretoh the skin on the tail so much that when it 
is cut off, it will draw back and leave part of tbe bone 
bare; which will make a bad sore, exposed in such 
a manner that it will cause tbe little taaeccnl much 



unnecesenry sullering* Whereas by placing tbe tail <m 
a block and drawing tbe skin eleee up on tbe tail, and 
with a mallet and chisel it is struck off at a blow. 
Then tbe skin shoves over tbe end of the bone,, which 
not only protects tbe bone but is much sooner healed. 
A FaixifD OF HtnuuTiTT. Sullnan Co^ ^. Y^ Jitma 
18/Jk, 1849. 

CONDVCTZD BT I. J. THOVUba. 
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In closely built towns -and citiea, netbiag is more ra* 
pulsive to the eye, than loag ranges ef bare Uoeka oa- 
cupied as dwellings, standing directly on tbe atreet, 
with none ef the glare of re&ctiett sc4lened by the fiK 
liage of trees. Many of tbe better streets in eema ef 
our cities have, however, been exceedingly impraved iis 
this particular, by ja narrow eaelosed strip a few feet 
wide, protected by iron railing in firont* A still great- 
er improvement, but rarely adopted, is t* b u i l d a row 
of dwellings at a greater distance from tbe Imwdaij 
of the street, so as to leave a strip of lawa firom twelve 
to thirty feet in width, to be planted with trees, aad 
kept in the best manner. The accompanying figure re- 
presents a row of six bouses thus situated. By this ar- 
rangement, all of them enjoy separately to a consider*- 




wcittas. 

ble degree, tbe view of the whole piece €»f greoad; aa4 
whatever diminution in the space of the rear may b^ 
come necessary, would thue be mere than compensated 
by tbe improvemeni ef the firoat. As a matter ef pe- 
cuniary profit, the yearly vakie of secb dwettinf^ wenM 
doubtless be maeb greater in eoaseqiDenee of tbe slight 
increased expense of preparing aad plaatiag the 
grenade. 

BiMpberriee* 

Tbe Red Antwerp, aad its kindred tarietiea, tbe 
Franconia and Fastolff, do not always succeed on light 
soils. Indeed it often happens, when tbe seasoa is very 
dry, that they do not attain one-third their fall 8ixe,and 
inexperienced cultivators are mocb disappointed, after 
having heard high recommendations of these celebrated 
sorts. The difficulty with light soils may be removedl 
in a large degree by deepening the soil, and by a copi- 
ous application of manure. Such soils should be dn^ 
not less than two (eet deep, and even a greater depth 
would be better. Treated in this way, a strong loamy 
soil will give unilbruily fine crops. Bat where the sou 
is a quite dry gravel, it may be difficult even,. by trench^ 
ing, to adapt it to the successful growth of the Bed 
Antwerp. The substitution of the American Bladt 
Raspberry will be found in snob instaaoes a decided ad- 
vantage. During the late severely dry weather, tbe 
latter variety on dry gravel, was observed to be ver^ 
slightly affected, while some other sorts were rendered 
wholly unproductive. Although not of large site, the 
Black Raspberry possesses aa unssually high flavor^ 
and a decided improvement is made by enriching Gulti-> 
vation. 

Spurious sorts are sometimes introduced in mixture 
with those which are genuine, by the dropping of tbe 
seed, and the production of new varieties on tbe same 
ground-— which ia te be prevented by picking the frvati 
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twMo Hovej'i Seedling mnd Luge EmH Boarlat. 
Tliaaa d— oriptio— an givaD in a raport of Iba Fniil 
CoBMmtiM of the OsDMee Vallqr Hoitkudiaral Sooiatj. 
BaTiBg had >a oppNtotritj oT axaaiiniag tlwaa new 
■eedjinga wban in [oil beariag, the writsr can add fait 
tMliaioiiy to their Bae qnlitj and eztraordiDarj pro 
doottYeDeaa. They bare now borae two lean. New 
Tarietiet, it ii tine, are to be rec«Tad with 
tioa, hat we caaaot but beliaTe thai 
at \eut tor tbi* iMilnde, pro*e emiiMnllr Taloable. 
We oopf the bliowing deaoriptioaa fioaa the report of 



Tb« fbllowtag ijit«T«atiiig itatamaat of tha Mtual 
pTodactiTaaeu of tome oelehrated aorta of (trawberry, 
we eopf rrom the Otntmi Farmtr. Thia infomMioB 
la the more Talaable, a> giriag the reeolt of a large ex- 
perimcDt in a region where the itrawberry coltan baa 
not u jet been veiy eztenaivelj adopted, and with all 
tba aomiracj of real meaaDremaot: 

" Heun. BiucLi, Hooiu k Subunc b«Ta aleo 
BDpplied the maiket largely. Id a little oTer 2 w««h> 
they bare totd about two hoitdred boaheli of finit, aot- 
vilbManding^ the caatioaa of the ' Board of Health.' 
Their varietwa for marketins were fli>M|i'< Sttdtiag, 
Crimtiin Cam, amii Ltrgt Early Seari«l— the Utlar 
beiog tbeir itandard tan, aooordiag lo ibeir ezparMBoe, 
by Car the moit (ffoatable. From abed meaannng 119 
roda of groand, they baTa picked npwardaof 109 bnah- 
«lt of tbi* fruit." 

Naw Sauiiiiioi. — The taaia pcper ooataiM daaerlp- 
doM of X3 a«w lanetiea nT the e Ua w b eii j , raited if 
EbWAiMBm k BAKaT, ef MbefaaatM', aod Mlaoted (nMi 






5. PialiHata, a Tsiy large frolt, ooloral^ht tcarlat, 
irith dark atcda, abape naoatlir twuid, T«ryjnii7, Itn- 
■Mnaa bearer, ( IDS berriea wera ramntad oo oae root) 
» firet rate bern, thought by boom af the coamittee, 
the beat vT the lot. 

6. Piitillale, regnlary TouDd ahaped, vnoh Ufca the 
last, IhoQgbt aa good a bearer, aad u joioy, but not 
qoite 10 fine flaTored. 

9. Pialillate, a grpat bearer, juicy and higb-flavored, 
k deep, bright, glcwey toarlel, aa excellent table friiit. 

11. Piitillate, meilium ajao, rery dark eearlet, Tary 
inicy, bigb aad aomawbat miuky flaTur, good taUa 
fruit, medium bearer. 

14. Piitillate, a great bearer, abort.necked, bigh-fla- 
Tored, very jaioy, iixe aboTa medium, thought the beat 
of all the varietiea. 

16. PiEtillate, flaTor iwioh like ffa. 14. 

22. Color a beaaiiful orange aoarlat, as excelleet ta- 
ble frait, being tart, vary large, ud a very good bear- 
er, and valuable lor ita laleaeia. 

To the report of the eommittee, P. Babbt, Hort. 
Editor of the Farmer, appenda the rdlowiiig remarki: 

From the above oolleciiart, Meura. Blwahokb k 
Baibt ha*e aelecled Ave aorti, wbiob they oooaidar 
eraiaeDtl; worthy of caliivsiioo, eonibiniag large aiae, 
bur qaalily, vilb eztranrdifiaTy prodaotiTanaaa. 

They have borne for two jaan, beaide the beat known 
TBrietiei, aad under tbe lame eonditicai, aad haTe, 
Car, aorpataed Ibem all io prodaotiTeaeia. They oai 
■ay bow ibey may locoeed in other looalitiei, bat bare 
Haaeri. E. fc B. (eel omadent they will prore valuable. 

The following are the namei of varietiea ohoaen: — 
No. «, Hanroe Soarleti 11, New Necked Pine; 16, 



Wa fMa^aA a few montha aOM*, 
mode of npporting climbiBg plaaie, oa tbe tnmk of 
eedai tree, amed with abort mda braMibea rroaa bot- 
a ta top. We kit*, in the aboTe flgnre, anolber 
ude of efleotiag the aama otject in a more aimplv 
laniwr, which may be. advaBtagaooaly ade^ed whera 
the oedar lupportf cannot be obtained, and which, if ef 
durable wood, will laat a loug lime. It i* not, bower* 
er, lulled to the mora delicate climbera, aa tbeaa wooM 
hardly aaiuRie a (officient breadth of growth ; bat far 
roaea, bignouiaa, and the loore rampant growera, it it ad- 
mirably adapted. 

It ii made of a piece of icaDtliDg, let upright like a 
poat, in tbe earth, and pierced with bolct at a diitaaoa 
or^about a foot from each other. Through tfaeae bolea 
tbe growing ahoota are inserted a> they adviace up- 
wardi in growth, running them in oppoalta direelioa* 
through tbe larae bole, and ai the aame lime orcmdoo- 
ally tvinjng them around the poet, ao aa lo oonoeal ill 
■orlace. Thia mode of tupport haa for loma yeara 
been adnpled by David Thomai. of Aurora, Caynga 
oooDty, and fnim a apecimea upon hit groundi, tbe 
above igore w«> drawn. Tbe double Prairie, or Hi- 
uhigan roaea, tbe Boumlta, and tbe taller growlag b^ 
brid China roaea, are well adapted lo tfaeteeortt <f pti- 
lara, and the intermis^ing of the varioua riiadet otae- 
lor, prodnoet a very pleaaing appearance. 



Climax Soariel , 22, Oranga ProliBo. 



Thit variety of lb* pear paaiei i ea more than ordia*- 
ry inteirett (br taveral reanai. Uaoally, it ia remarka- 
ble br withitanding the Might. It ii tbe Ugheat Sa- 
vored pear known. And to naiTonn ia ita excelleaoa ia 
all Liealltiei, Ifaat tbe fruit commitiee of the American 
CoDgieaa of Fruit Growera, vnaaiiiculir pronoaneed it 
Worthy of general cultivation, a odmplimeDt which M 
other of the thooaaad paara, exoept the Baritett, re- 
ceived. It holdi aboat tbe laoM rank with peara, aa 
tbe Green Oaga with plami. 

The etigiuiJ tiee atill itaadi oa the bankiof tbe De- 
laware, throe aad a-half mile* below Philadelphia. 
According to Dr. Brincklt, it ia about thirty feet high, 
tWD ftet In diameter witbia a foot of the ground, and 
tizteen iaobea, higher ap. It atanda in a paitnre witb- 
oat protaotiea, ani the trunk it hollow aad decayed a« 
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Seleotiott of Oood FniiU. 

We extract the following ioteresting remarks on fruit 
caltare and selection of varieties, by that experienced 
New- England caltiYator, SAmukl Walker, Esq., of 
Roxbury, now President of t^e Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, from the Keport of the American Insti- 
tnte .'^Horticidturu t . 

In submitting the following list of tlie best American 
varieties of apples, pears, and plums in juxtaposition 
with the best European varieties, it is not my intention 
to make any invidious comparison ;/>n trial,— <he truth, 
the whole truth, will be amply sufficient foi' any pur- 
pose. I shall, therefore, leave the result in the hands 
of the best judges — the cultivators — simply stating that 
I shall select the best varieties from the catalogues of 
the New and the Old World. 



Appixs. 



. Etmpmm YarietUn. 
}. Sarly Red Margaret, 
% Red Antraclian, 
9. 9opfl of Wiiie, 
4 Grave iiflteiD, 

6. Rom Nonpareil, 
6 Datcli Mt^ionne 

7. Coniieh Oilli flower, 

8. Ribston Pippin, 

9. [lerefordshire Poarniain, 
10. Eu^lish Grolden Roseet. 



Antfttnn 7arw(w«. 
1 &irly Harvest, 

5. WiUiaim* Apple, 
8. Benoni, 
4. porter, 

6. Pomme de Neigo, 

6. Baldwin, 

7. Yellow Belle Flenr. 

8. NewloMrn Pippin, tipreen) 
0. Rhode Island Greening, 

to. American Crolden Russet. 

I will not carry out the comparisons further, but submit 
a Ust of American varieties, all of which are deserving 
of extensive cultivation, viz: 

Large Yellow Bough, Chandler, Fall Harvey, Jona- 
than, Minister, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Rambo, River, 
8t. Lawrence, (Corse's,) Northern Spy, Esopus Spitxen- 
bnrgh, Summer Queen, and Ladies' Sweeting. 

Peaxs. 



Amerieam YarietuM 
1. Bloodgood, 
t. Dearborn^s Seedling, 

3. Pratt, 

4. Knight^s Seedling, 
6. Tfson. 

6. Reckel, 

7. Cashing, 
9. Heatheot, 
9. Andrews, 

10. Bafluin, 

11. Dix, 

It. Lawrence,- 
13. Columbia. 



Bwopean YarUtiti. 
1. Citron des Cannes, 
3. Paseans da Portugal, 

3. Williams' Btmchretien, 

4. Flemish Beauty, 

5. Rostiezcr, 

6. Fondonte d'Autorone, 

7. Bezi de la Motte, 

8. Doyenne Blanc, 

0. lAuise Bonne de Jersey, 

10. Doyenne Gris, 

11. Beorre Diel, 

19. Duchesse d'AogouIeme, 
13. Olont Morcean. 



In addition to the above, I will add a list of Euro- 
pean varieties of great merit, viz: 

Beurre d'Aremberg, Beurre d'Aojon, Beurre Bosc, 
Eyewood, Henry IV, Van Mons Leon Le Clerc, Marie 
Louise, Winter Nelis, Paradise d'Automne, Passe Cot- 
mar, St. Ohislain, Vicar of Winkfteld. Urbaniste, and 
Eohasserie. For baking, Belmont, Black Woreesteri 
Catillao, and Uvedale's St. Germain. 

Plums. 



AmerfeoM YarutUt. 
1. Jefferson, 
9, Cotnrabia, 
3. Washington. 



JBuropean YarielUt. 
1. Green Gage, 
8. Purple Gage, 
3. Coe^s Golaen Drop. 



To this lot of plams, I will add the following Ameri- 
ean varieties as worthy of a place in every good collec- 
tion, viz: 

Purple Favorite, Huling's Superb, Imperial Gage, 
Lawrence Favorite, Bleecker's €^ge, and Bingham. 

CHBRaiBS.^The best varieties of Amertcaii and 
European cherries are very dissimilar. I shall there- 
fere submit a list of sueh varieties as I consider of the 
best quality, viz: 

jimtrican eari<iUt.— ^parhawk's Honey, Downer's 
Late, Sweet Montmorency, Manning's Mottled, Down- 
ing's Red Cheek. 

European varieftet.— Black Eagle, Black Heart, 
Blaok Tartarian, Downton, Knight's Early Black. Bt- 
farreaa, Btgarreao Holland, Elton, Florenoe, Belle de 
liay, May Duke, and the Late Duke. 



By the foregoing statement it will be perceived that 
among the well established apples and plums in this 
country, a majority are the product of America. Of 
pears and cherries, the greater nnrober have been im* 
ported from Europe. 

I Will now proceed to the second part of my rabjeet, 
and notwithstanding my esteemed friend, Thomas 
Bridgman, Eeq«, has with ability and good judgment, 
brought the subject of seedlings under the notice of the 
managers, yet I shall not rsfrain to state all I intended 
to do before I received Mr. Bridgman's able report. 

I am aware when a word of catitton i^ to be spoken, 
or an error pointed out, that it should be done with can- 
dor and kindness ; in that spirit the following remarks 
are submitted • 

Sescliko FaviTs.-^My object is to point oat an er- 
ror, may I not rather say, a weakness, on the part of 
some cultivators of fruits, to overrate their own pro- 
ductious, more es|ieeially so when they raise a seedling 
apple, pear, plum, peach or cherry, having any preten- 
sion to merit. If their production is of the best quality, 
and possesses but a single point of superiority, say on- 
ly a shade of eoior, or a slight increase of size, hi ad- 
dition to the good qualities of the most cfaoioe variety 
of that class of fruit in tfie present catalogues, that 
alone will commend it to other persons, and tbey will 
mete oot its praise in due season. 

No seedling should be recommended for extensive 
cultivation until it shall have been proved to be sv^- 
rior in some retpeett to the varimy it most resembles. 
For instance, if any person shall raise a seedling plmo 
one-fourth larger, and equal or superior in flavor, more 
beautiful in its appearance, and more productive than 
the Green Gage, then the new variety would iMxm find 
its way into every good collecticm of plums. The same 
remarks will apply to the Newtown Pippin apple. The 
person who shall be so fortunate as to raise a aeedling 
apple of equal flavor, better color, and a tree more thrif- 
ty and productive than the green Newtown Pippin, will 
have accomplished something teorthy of reeofd mnd € 
nawte. But cultivators, like young fond mothers, are apt 
to consider their production to be a *' non-such;" time, 
alas ! often convinces them of their mistake ; and when 
too late, they find they have only d«tcMved themselves. 



Raising Fruit in Russia. 

In the intensely eold climate of St. Petersburg, where 
nearly all our common fruit trees perish under ordinary 
circumstances, fine crops of apples, plums, and cherries 
have been obtained, by training the branches on a trel- 
lis only about a foot from the ground. The heavy 
snows entirely cover them, and completely protect 
them. Large crops of apples have thus been obtained 
for successive years, even after winters which have de- 
stroyed other trees when double matted. The Green 
Gage and Orleans plum have ripened before mid-au- 
tumn. Morel lo cherries have borne good crops. When 
the fruit ripens, it does not bruise in falling. 

Mulching. 

This excellent mode of treating newly transplanted 
trees, has been found eminently beneficial diving the 
present very dry summer. A row of young apple trees 
had been set on a piece of ground, wliere cultivation 
could not easily be given. In the early part of sum- 
mer, they entirely ceased growing, and on a large por- 
tion the foliage began to assume a yellow appearance, 
and their loss was strongly apprehended. Coarse litter 
was then applied to them, to a depth of several inches 
and extending some feet about them. So beneficial has 
been the result, in retaining the moisture of the soil| 
that although several weeks have elapsed since with 
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■eatedy « tingle shower daring this whole period, that 
tbej Dearly all have oommen^ re-growing, ar.d the 
leaves have regained the neaal green oolor. 

Planting Sirawberrlee* 

As a general mle, the spring of the year has been 
found roach the best season for planting out beds of 
the strawberry. Bat it often becomes necessary to per- 
form the operation doring saminer, or early in autatnn. 
If, at this season, the weather shoald prove quite dry, 
a regalar and abundant watering for several days does 
not always prevent the loss of a considerable portion of 
the plants. To obviate this difficulty, the writer has 
adopted the following very simple treatment, which has 
been quite successful even at midsummer, and in the 
midst of the recent extraordinary drouth. Nearly all 
the leaves are pinched off from the plants, except the 
central and half developed ones ; the roots are dipped 
in a vessel of soft mud, giving them a thick coating ; 
when set out, the earth is vrell settled about them by 
ineans of a copious watering ; and then about two inches 
of rotted manure spread upon the surface. This will 
keep the soil suffioiently moist with one daily watering, 
if the weather he very dry, and much less frequently if 
it be moist. ^_^ 

Rawle's Jannell* 



ged. To destroy aphides, syringe the trees or plants 
with tobacco- vtater, or strong soap-suds. — Eds. 

HorUenltnml Itenu« 



Having noticed a great many communications recent- 
ly, about the Rawle's Jannett apple, I will mention a 
fact that may be of benefit to the growers of that su- 
perior fruit. A friend who has a large orchard of this 
apple, has ten trees upon one corner of the orchard 
which always produce fruit a third larger, and the fla- 
vor so much superior, that it was supposed by all who 
saw and ate the apple, that they were a superior varie- 
ty of the Jannett. This spring I examined the soil, 
and found that a vein of iron ore passed just under the 
ten trees, so near the surface that it had been plowed 
and worked up with the top soil. A variety of the 
large Blue plum growing upon the same ground, is also 
very fine ; while grafts taken from the same plum trees 
and worked upon stocks grown on different soil, proves 
worthless. H. R. Robet. Hopewell Nweeriee, near 
Frederickeburg, Va. 

Aphides and Ante* 

Eds. CiTLTivATOB — ^Having transplanted during the 
past winter, an orchard of the most select varieties of 
fruit trees, I discover that at the present time they are 
infested by thousands of small red and black ants. Al- 
ready they have completely destroyed an ornamental 
yard tree, (the Magnolia glauca,) whether by their 
own depredations, or that of the aphides conveyed thi- 
ther by them, I am at a loss to determine. Fearing 
that the same effect will be produced on the trees above 
noticed, and having tried all the remedies mentioned in 
various vols, of The Cultivatorf as well as those ob- 
tained from acquaintances, without success; such as the 
application of lime and ashes to the roots, soot to the 
leaves, and tar around the trunks, I would respectfully 
request that you, or any of your numerous eontributors 
who may be in possession of a remedy for this evil, will 
make it public. 

I find that while the apple, pear and plum are com- 
paratively free from ants, the cherry, apricot, nectarine 
and peach, (particularly the last) are peculiarly liable 
to their attacks. Thomas C. Hihss. Namemond, 
Fa., /«tt« 24, 1849. 

We are not aware that fruit trees are injured by ants, 
neither have we known ants to convey aphides to trees. 
The sweet substance called *^ honey -dew," exuded by 
aphides, is eaten by ants; and to obtain this, they fre- 
quent thoee parts of plants where the aphides are l#d- 



Stbawsbbbt Cvx.TVB£.-*-The Farmer 4r Mechanic 
gives the result of the experiments of C. H. Starr, of 
Oroton, Ct., on half an acre of moist loam, manured 
10 cords with equal parts of sea weed and fish manure. 
Plants of Hovey's Seedling, fertilized with staminates, 
in rows three feet ^art, and 18 inches in the drill, set 
in the spring, yielded the second year 2000 quarts, 
some of the berries being 4^ inches in circumference. 
The expenses were, 10 cords manure, 20 dollar^; 5000 
plants, 10 dollars; labor the first year. 50 dollars; tha 
three succeeding years, 80 dollars each; total for fonir 
years, 320 dollars. The profiis would be 25 bushels 
of beets between the rows the first year, 10 dollars; 
6,000 quarts strawberiles the three succeeding years, 
at 12 cts., 720 dollars. Nett profit on half an acre for 
four years, 410 dollars, or 102 dollars per year. Tha 
experiment, however, appears to have extended to tha 
first year of fruiting only, and the expenses might, 
doubtless, have been much lessened by horse cultivation. 

Intlubkck of Manvbb on RooTs.-^Hoare, in hie 
Treatise on the Vine, states that a bone was placed in 
a vine border, surrounded by dry clay. The vine sent 
a root directly through the clay to the bone. In its pas- 
sage it threw out no fibres, but when it reached the bone, 
which was rich in fertilizing material, it sent out minuta 
ramifications, and by degrees entirely covered it. 

Habdinxsi or Swkbt Appue TBBKS.-^In Wisconsin, 
where the thermometer not unfrequently sinks to 15® or 
20** below zero, and where the fertility of the soil in- 
duces a very rapid growth in summer, the tenderer 
fruit trees are often severely injured in winter. A cor- 
respondent of the Prairie Farmer states that sweet ap- 
ples are, for the must part, more hardy than acid ones, 
and better adapted to very severe climates. Out of 
one hundred and fifty varieties, twenty-two were sweet 
apples; of the latter, eleven proved themselves mora 
hardy than any other eleven in the whole list, and only 
three of the sweet apples appeared to be tender. 

DirrusiON of Skbds. — ^In boring for water at a spot 
near Kingston-on-Thames, some earth was brought up 
from a depth of three hundred and sixty feet. This 
was carefully covered with a hand-glass, to prevent tha 
possibility of any seeds being deposited on it, yet in a 
short time plants vegetated from it. 
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How ssd to return to the home where, light hearted. 
We mint led in pleasures at friendship each year, 

And find from its hallt thoee start have departed 
Who once were the light and the life of iu aphere. 

Their forms only granted awhile as a token 
Of love from their Maker, are doomed to decay ; 

like elood-wreatha at evening whleh mde winds haTC 
Their Viaion-Uke beaaty soon faded away. 

We hnng on their lips «i they gave their ImC greeting, 
And bade them adieu with a tear-motttened eye ; 

And sorrowed to think it woald be our last meeting 
'Till we pass to their ovrn starry home in the sky. 

Tlio' we heiir not their songs, and beneath iheir light fingers 
The chords of the harp may ne^er thrill to their strain, 

Tet deep in the memory a melody lingers^ 
And in its aweet echoes we hear them again ! 

Farewell, dearest fViends ! ye have left ns benighted, 

Alone in the world our sad low to deplore. 
And think on the days when we lingered delighted, 

To hear thoee loved voices that greet ns no more : 

Yet why should we mourn them though parted in 
Or at the just Judgments of heaven complain? 

Bat wait for the dawning of that promised morrow— 
In blias we shall meet them to part ne'er agam r 

X-OMIISIMS 
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Tke bmil; at Swuu, (C|r«iiiH,) enbrMM auir 
kuiwa (fiecieii vii., 1. Th« Mute Bwaa, (Cy|Biu 
viorj Z. PolUh Swiui, IC.immiUabUt;) 3. B«wKk 
Strui, (C inDirAii ;) 4. Hwipsr, oi Whiillinfl Swao, 
(C. auiicM oT Beuhslemi) 6. Auerivau Swan. (C. 
mmtritanuti) 6, Trumpeler Swan, (C. 6tMeiiialar ,) 
7. Sooth AMcrioaB Swan (C. aaal0Uf«(;} B. BUok- 
iMck«d Bwau, (C. nifrrtfDjfw,-) 9. Blat-k S«aa, (C. 
alriliu.) Of theae, Ihe Tuar HrM-namcd M« reduHMd 
U twiongiag to Europa and Am*i the flflh •nd aixlh lo 
North Amcrioa, the KTanth and eiyhib lo South Anui- 
es, and iha ninth to New Holland. 

Our cut reprcMuiti the Muce >wan, DMially t^IeJ in 
Earope, the domeitic avan. Tk« aajaaCic and Krace- 
fnJ moTementa vt Chia bird haTn been admiml teota tbe 
BMlieat tiiUiM- In England it ii aaiil to b« a " Rotfal 



bird, in which no mbject can hsTa propertj wh«n at 
larffV in a pablic riTer or oreek, except b^ grant from 
iht crown." Thii ipeoiei bubeen imporird lo Ameri- 
ca, and ii oec&tionallj Toand aa an amanwnt lo the 
{round* of gentlemen or taale. 

The male and female male in pain. Hie female 
lajr* from Ave to aeven egga. and the period of iEKraba- 
tlon if liz weeki. The young are calledcrgneti. Thej 
are at flrit clothed with giej'ah brown down, and ihey 
■to not beoonie enlirelr wfaile till lhe<r are three yeara 
o(d. The bird ia Tcr; )oDg-li>ed — hutanoea being known 
of ila bsTing lired more than a cenlary. Ita aatnral 
food ii aquatic planu, bat it readily aaia any kind of 

There are olher ip««i«> of awan* which appear to be 
aniceptibla of partial doair»iicBtion. Bfartin Mai«a 
that lb« Hooper, ai well aa the Puliih iwan will breni 
in oonflnemenl, with acceia to a pond or (beet of water. 
"Hiia i* Irao, alaa, of our American awan, wbioh ia ae- 
TCT^ initanoc* baa been known to breed in a itate of 
paptiviiy. It ia a noble bird, aearly aa larga aa the 
mate awan, boi ia inferior to the latter in graceMneaa 

The fleah of yonng awana ia of good quality. For- 
merly it waa held in great eatimatiDB. We leara that 
it i* aiill lerred np in Eompe, oa ooeaaioBa of public 
baaqurta. But iwani are kept ohiefly aa ornament, — 
•ot for load. ^ 



UM, are aoaM ipacie* ntoally 
ir Oooaa faaiSj. The Cana. 
dian, or American wild gooae, (Jiuer tanadtntU.) 
and Aa Cbiaeae gooae, {J. tj/pniidtt ,) oooapy, aa a 



writer obacrret, " aaort of debeMablegraaad," aatfaM 
nalaraliata hate been hi doobt aa to wbiah faaai^ th^ 
ahould be referred; and beaoe aoMe have t^ftiad I* 
them tbe name of awao-geeae. 

The Canadian gooae iaealeaaJTeiy haue ii. Itiaa aU' 
ICralory bird, and in ila aemi-anaoal jooraeya, tra*er«ea 
Ihe northern pan oTlhe emliaent almoit from the equator 
In Ihe pole; and there are bni few of the InhabitantaoTthia 
C'liinlry that are ni't rarailinr wiib its abrill and aiiimatiag 
cry. lla autumnal flight ln*t) from the middle of A^ 
goal lo tbe middle of October, and the rernal ffight 
frnrn the middle of Ann) to the middle of Hay. 7a- 
rioua alop* are made, IinweTer, at conTmieat poiata, be- 
tween tbe winter and aommer localilie*. 

It breeds in lis wild alals, only at the north. Ilafa- 
Torite rewrt is the cosat of Labrador, and tke regioa 
about Hudson'a Bay,- though ilearna speaka of hanng 
■een great numberi wilhin the Arclio «irde, poahiag 
thoir way ilLIk northward. 

To tbe iDbabiianta of \ka legioa* where it bceeda, 
the bird i* legaided a« m iwforiMit bm«m of aiAaiM- 
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n—ctMuuAM aoaea. 
enee. Ila arriTal ii apring iaaaxiouly looked (bv, aad 
the Indiana deaominata the uMnlh the gnoae mona. It 
ii a«Hl that the earcaasB* of Ibeaa birds are dealt oM as 
rationa to the men employed by the Hudaoa's Bay Ooa^ 
pany. " One gooae, which when fat weigha ahont auae 
ponods, is tbe daily ralioa lo one of the Company's aer- 
fants during the aeaaon, and ia reckonrd eqaiv^enl to 
two anoW'geese, (-f. kypirboria,} or three dncki, er 
eight pounds of bulTaluand moose meat, or two pound* 
of penmican, or a pint of maiie and four ouncea of ni- 
et." IRUKardnn) Thoae which are killed after the 
weather becomes cool in the fall, are frozen aod kept in 
the feathers for a winter stork of provision*. 

BicbardaoQ deaeribet tbe habit* of ibaae geeae ia hi* 
Fans BoTeaH.Jm*ric»na, aa follavra; 

" About three week* after their Gr*t appearance, the 

Canada geese disperse in pairs throogb thcponalry, be- 

n the 50th and 6Tlb parallels, Ia breed, miriag at 

ame time from the shores of Hodaon's Bay. Ib 

July, after the young birds are hatched, lb* pareaia 

mouh, and tui number* an killed in tbe riiar* aad 

lakea, when from the loa* of their i|uill-batbars, they 

are unable to fly. When cliaaed by a oaaoe, aad «U^ 

ged lo diTe frequently, they soon become fatigued, and 

make Ibr Ihe ahore with the tateation of hiding tbera- 

aalrea, bat as they are not fleet, they fall aa eaay prej 

their pnrsuera. In autnran they agaia aaaemUe m 

■oka on the shons of Hedaon's Bay, £<r three weeke 

a month prcTioua to their departul* aDothwanb." 

Tbe Canada gocaa ha* beaa donaatioaled and i* aet 

I aneontwoa inhabitant of tbe peellry-yard, eithet ■■ 

ia eonatry or ia England. It dee* not bieed till it ia 

three years old. It ia OMeerhat larger thaa tbe esa. 

gooae, and ttaHealii* better; it kaaalvBuira b^ 
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tiMrs and of better qvelity. It it iwry hardy, end rears 
iu yo^ag viih raaoh certainty. It it beKeved to be 
^iie ee profitable as the eommon kind ; and consider- 
ing its beauty and osefainesB, it would seem desirable 
that ii shoald be maltiptied in a domestic state. 

Th0 Canada goose will breed with the common, and 
also with the Chinese goose,— 4N]t the hybrid offspring 
are is all oases, incapable of procreation. Some poal* 
try-men, however, make it an object to breed mongrels, 
an they are called. They grow rapidly, and acqaire a 
larger sise than either of their parents, and their ilesh 
in ^ so fine a flavor, and so highly prised, that it rea- 
^y commands a higher price in the market. The fin- 
•et BBongrels are produced between the wild and the 
Bremen, and the wild and the Chinese geese. 

It is stated on the antbority of Buffbn. that the Ca- 
aadian goose, kept in a domestic state in France, was 
finrnd to interbreed familiarly with the swans. Have any 
attempts been made to canse this goose to breed with 
the American swan, and with what sucoesat 

It may be remarked that the wild goose {Jl, jmIms- 
tru) of Earope, is the parent of our common donsestio 
gooee, and of course a distinct species from the Cana- 
dian goose. 

The FCtrmer's Wife* 

Eds. CtaTrrATom-»Be good enough to insert the 
following article from the Sff^gfUld Rtfmkliemn, and 
the remarks I have thereto appended, in your pages. 

' The life of the farmer i» so often mode the subject of 
uemplimentary remark, so often praised for its peae^ 
fulness and independence, that the former's wife might 
▼cry' rationally be supposed to he the happiesc woman in 
the world. From her relation to the '* lords of the 
noil,'* she shoald be the lady 4»f the soU, a peaceful, 
Imalthy, independent woman. That the rcTerse of this 
ie the general iaet, will be uuversaUy conceded by the 
wiTcs of the farmers. 

* A young farmer arrires at an age when he thinks it 
time for him to get married and " settle down.'' He 
has had a respectable education, and wants a woman 
who is his equal. He looks about him, and makes his 
ehoioe. She is a girl bred beside him in the co un t r y, 
has been well educated ; reared by careful parents, and 
ie in the truest sense, a lady. She loves books, posses* 
•es skill and taste in musie, and is in all points fitted to 
reign the queen of a happy home. She becomes the 
wife of the former, is ambitious to do as mueh as her 
oeighbors, and her husband is soon aTurieious enough 
to allow the woman of his lore to become his most de> 
Toted drudge. From thenceforth her life is one of the 
most unremitting toil . It is nothing but mend and botch , 
eook and bake, wash and iron, ohnrn and roakeoheese, 
pick up chips and draw water, hear children and nurse 
tfiem. The family enlarges, the husband grows weal- 
thy, becomes important in community, rides to town 
•Tery day, takes his ease when he chooses;— -but the 
eares of his faded and broken down wife know no re- 
hxatien. She may outlive her husband • but rarely does. 
and not onfreqoently a second wife comes in to share 
in the money that should hare been enjoyed by her pre- 
decessor, through a quiet old age of rest. 

' This is no fancy sketch. It ia drawn from life, and 
in erery country-town and neighborhood, its truthfol- 
■ess will he reoogniaed. Now we despise the good-for* 
nothings of foshlonable life as much as any one, and 
have no aflhetlon for drones in any hive. We are aware 
that eireamstances sometimes demand extreme labor of 
the farmer's wife, but in New England those cironm* 
atanees do not prevail, and while we would leave no 
vom^ to eat the hrtad of idleness^ we would see the 



class of which we are speaking released from that cir- 
cle of everlasting drudgery which deprives them of the 
privilege of relaxation for a day, and the time which 
they would gladly devote to the maternal education of 
their childreQ. 

' From this life, the girls of our day are learning t6 
shrink ; not because they are lasy, but because they 
know that they are to be sacrificed. Not because the 
calling of the farmer is not respectable, but because 
they do not wish to become his mistress, maid-of-all- 
work, nurse and boot-jack. Now the foundation of all 
this wrong is in thai avaricious spirit, handed down 
from father to son, which makes the dollar the standard 
of respectability, and land the only fountain of hap- 
piness. We hope to see the day when the fanner's wife 
shall share in the peaocfolness and independence of the 
farmer's lot, and we call upon the ladies to engage in 
the reform themselvesi and to teach the lords of the 
soil that there is something to live for besides potatoes, 
and that Hfe can be enjoyed more truly by a proper pre- 
servation of the health, beauty, accomplishments and 
good spirits of their compaaions.' 



The writer of the above, pronounces it '' no fancy 
sketch." I will not undertake to say how far the 
**fancy " was drawn on for the ground-work of the 
'< sketch;" like many of the 'Uales" of the present 
day. it may be ^^fomindiA on foot;" but at the same 
time, I am confident is not a fair representation of the 
condition of the people to whom it ostensibly refers. 
It is not, to be sure, Improbable that a New-England 
girl may have had the misfortune to be united to a man 
who is '' avaricious enough to allow her to become his 
most devoted drudge," — he may have grown wealthy^ 
and become '* important in the community,"— may 
'' ride to town eveiy day, and take his ease when he 
chooses;" while she, broken down by toil and care, may 
have met a premature death— a calamity by which " a 
second wife comes in to share the money that should 
have been enjoyed by her predecessor ! " 

Such oases should, certainly, excite commiseration 
for the wife and eeasare for the husbaad, though it is 
meat Ukefy his eulpdbility hat nrisea rather fironi 
thottghtleasness than " avaricieusness." But the pre* 
servatkm of his wife's health, the alleviatioa of her 

s, should 



bufdene, and the advaneemeat of her 
have been his ooastant aim; and if he has neglected or 
orerlookad these, he has not duly regarded the injime* 
tion of the Apostle — ^^ So ought men to love their 
wiveSf as their own bodies." 

But it would be wrong to suppose that farming in 
New England is so lucrative a business that those who 
follow it generally get rick, or that the most thrifty 
among them spend much time in riding to town and ta- 
king their ease; and it would be an unjust imputation 
on the character of our farmers, to suppose that, as a 
class, they oherish the boorish disposition that would 
degrade a wife to *' maid-of-alt-work, nurse and boot- 
jack," or that they are generally influenced by '* that 
avaricious spirit which makes the dollar the standard 
of respectability, and land the only fountain of happi- 
ness." Hence the '' sketch," except, perhaps, as an 
indwUnal description, is untruthful. 

That the wives of New England farmers have their 
trials, ("hardships," if you please,) in common with wo- 
man in general, is admitted ; but that thcfr lot is compara- 
tiveiff hard, I think is ^disproved by a careful survey of 
rural life in general^ In support of this position, I 
might institute parallels in reference to different sec- 
tions or countries, but remembering that coroparisona 
are sometimes " odious," I forbear. 

The circumstances in which New England women 
are placed, are in some respects peculiar. It is orten 
lemarked that the greatest trouble experienced in con- 
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dttcliog £Rriii operations in thi« a^etioni i» the diffionllj 
of obtaining feauUa labor. Tlus ariMs from the exist- 
ence of numerous manufactories, where many females 
finU ready employ at good wages. The oonsequence is 
that roost of that class who ** go out to work," go to 
the '' factories,'' leaving but few to be obtained for the 
performauoe 'of ordinary ** house-work." 

Thus it is seen that *' circumstances " <ie " prevail" 
in New England, by which the management of domestic 
affairs, necessarily devolves in a great degree on the mis- 
tress of the family and ber daughters. To counterbalance 
this, there are many advantages. Great pains are gene- 
ralty taken to lessen and lighten female labor. In the 
construction of houses, and in all the internal arrai*ge- 
mm s and fixtures, the important principles of conveni- 
ence and /a6or-«a9ing, are kept prominently in view. 
Water, for a.l purposes, is commonly brought into the 
house, and in many instances, into all the apartmente 
where it is wanted. The value of this item, can, per- 
haps, be best appreciated by those who have known 
something of the labor of '' toting " water, sometimes 
a disiance of many rods, up steep ravines or hill- 
sides. Fuel is generally secured in a dry condition, in 
a building attached to the dwelling, where it can be 
reached at all times, without exposure. In the culina- 
ry department, there are all the improvements in eco- 
nomising labor, which Yankee ingenuity has been able 
to devise. In all operations requiring the greatest out- 
lay of strength, — such as washing, ironing, churning, 
butter-working, cheese-making, &c., — there are ma- 
chines and apparatus which in some instances entirely 
supercede the use of hand-labor, and in others reduce it 
to a small amount. 

Of the facilities enjoyed in New-England, for educa- 
tion and the cultivation of the mind, I have no occasion 
to speak, at present; they are sufficiently indicated by 
the accomplishments which the writer in the Republi- 
can attributes to the farmer's wife. Obseaveb. Hart' 
ford county, Ct,, Jugust, 1849. 

Circular from tke Patent Office* 



We are pleased to receive the following cinmlar, is- 
sued by the Commissioner of Patents. The inquiries 
are directed to the most important subjects, and are so 
framed as to elicit the principal faers relating to each. 
If properly responded to, as we trust they will be. they 
will bnng out a mass of valuable information in regard 
to the agricultural resources of the different sections of 
our country:— 

The Commissioner or Patents, tn execution of actt 
of Congrets, detiree to procure information from 
Plantertf Farmers , and Mere, on the following and 
any other potnte that may occur to you, connected 
Vfith agriculture : 

Wheat. — Your experience as to varieties, difference 
in weight, and of time in ripening; enemies and disea- 
ses, soil and manures best adapted to. 

Oats. — What varieties have you tried, and with what 
results, particularly as to time of ripening; with their 
estimated value as compared with corn as food ; is the 
cultivation of the oat becoming more or less popular, 
and for what reason ? 

RvE. — ^Have you knowledge of any new and valuable 
variety ; to what use is it applied ; have crops dimin- 
ished of late years, without any apparently correspond- 
ing diminution in the fertility of the soil, and to what 
influence is it supposed to be attributed 1 

Baelet.— >Have any new varieties been tried, and 
with what results; to what uses is this grain applied in 
your Slate; if not cultivated, is it forUdden by your 
soil and climate ? 

Maize, ^ Indian Cobn.) — What varieties most es- 
teemed, and for what reasons; what the differenoe in I 



time of ripening; is it liable to change of ckafaotar 
and climate, and other influences, and your observations 
on that point; give the estimated value of the husk ts 
compared with the blade, and of both as compared with 
good hay, weight for weight ; what is the value of 
green corn for soiling cattle, and especially for prodo- 
cing milk ; your experience as to feeding grain, whole 
or ground, cooked or raw f 

Rice. — ^Variety cultivated; describe any new and va- 
luable process for its cultivation or preparation far 
market. 

(Note.) — Aa to all these grains, please state theooei 
of production and usual weight, and the probable avcfw 
age per acre and actual aggregate product, if kaowa, 
of each in your State; whether the average prodaet 
per acre has increased or diminished; whether the 
weight per bushel of the vai-ious grains is fixed by law 
in your State; and what weight is prescribed for eaok. 

HAT.-^tate the comparative value, as food for stock, 
of clover timothy, and mixed hay; the grass seeds pre- 
ferred in laying down meadows ; the average yield^per 
per acre; describe any new process in coring; faava 
meadows been irrigated in your State, and with what 
effect 1 

PxAt.— For what purpose cultivated in year State; 
for food, or for improving the soil; estimated value as 
food for stock, compared with Indian corn; the most 
esteemed variety for field culture; average product per 
acre; value of haulm or vines compared with other fod- 
der ; average price per bushel in the last year. 

KooT Caopf .-^Irish and sweet potatoes, tnmepa, car- 
rots, beets, mangel- wurtnel, artichoke, and other vari^ 
ties; comparative value; oost of production; weight 
per bushel ; and the average per acre, and agrregata 
produce for your State. 

Cotton. — ^Average yield per acre and per hand ia 
your State; aggregate yield of the whole State fisr 
1849 ; describe new varieties and processes of cultiva- 
tion ; manures best adapted to; oost, per pound or bala, 
of production ; freight, charges, commissions, Sec., paid 
by the planter. 

SuoAB. — Whether of cane or maple; the product per 
acre; describe any new process of cultivation or maiio* 
facture; variety of cane cultivated; its enemies and 
diseases; cost of making sugar; freight, charges, cona- 
missioos, Sto., paid by the planter. 

Hemp. — On this head give any information that yea 
may deem, valuable and new as to varieties, prornssoe 
of cultivation and preparation for market; soil and ma> 
nures best adapted to; oost of production. 

Bi7TTEB. — Quantity made in your State; average ai^ 
nual produce per cow; are cellars or spring-hoases pra> 
ferred ? 

Cheese. — Same questions. 

HoBfsa AND MutBs.— -Number raised in year State, 
average value of each ; comparative value for farmiag 
purposes; where is your noarket for them ^ 

Number of Homed Cattle in your State; averaga 
value of at three years old; where driven to markM; 
cost of keep per head per year; which of the improved 
races is preferred 1 

Sheep Husbandbt. — What the prevailing racee; 
a-hat the condition of this branch of industry ; amoaat 
of wool clipped in the year, and average weight of 
fleece of different races; cost of keeping sheep tbroogii 
the year per head; where your markets; what yoar 
system of selling; have you wool depots, and are thej 
found advantageous for wool grower and manofactnrer; 
what number killed by dogs in your State t 

Hogs. — Average weight at a given age; averaga 
weight consumed per head ; proportion of live to nett 
weight, and cost of production per pound. 

Rain. — Time and degree of highest and lowest raaga 
of thermometer, and the mean temperature of the jeari 
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also, iaehes of rain water la each laoathi aad aggregate 
Cor tte year. 

LABoa.— <^oftt of, with and witboat boardiegj ami 
ooet of boarding. 

TAa AMD Tumr£]mifK.->-<iiiantitj and Talae of, 
produced per band. 

PLAiTsa and other FBaTiLissaf . 

LiMX.'— If need ae ao improver in your State, how 
mwsh m thought to be beet per acre, and how often ap- 
plied f 

O^CHARiMi fruits y transpUnting oftrettf 4^. -—In' 
formation on tbeee and kindred matters will be of uni* 
Tersal interest. 

On the cultivation of the Yinb, on GaAPES, and 
AjcaazcAN Winks, commanications are particularly so- 
lidted. 

P. 8. Please answer this as soon as convenient after 
yon proonre the information, and before the 1st of De- 
oember; and, in the mean time, please name any one to 
whom this circular may be sent in the hope of fuller in- 
formation, li not room on the circular, please reply 
oa a separate paper, referring distinctly to the queries.- 

Phospkate mad C^arbmutle of Une* 

The favorable effects of phosphate and carbonate of 
lime on vegetation, have been shown in repeated instan- 
ces; and it has been considered important to ascertain 
by what means these substances find their way into ve- 
getables. M. Lassaigne, a French writer, has publish- 
ed the details of some interesting experiments made by 
him in reference to this point, a translation of which we 
find in the London Farmtr's Magazine, The experi- 
menter directed his investigations to the following in- 
qairies : 

1st. If phosphate of lime, such as is found in bones, 
•iu) be dissolved in water containing earbonio acid. 

2nd. In what quantity it can be so dissolved. 

3rd. If this solution can or cannot favor the germi- 
nation and vegetation of cereals. 

4th. Lastly, if in different parts of the fully grown 
plant, we could detect a certain quantity of this same 
phosphate. 

FiasT ExFxaiMxifT. — The photphate rf linu, (m 
found in bonet) i$ tolubU in wtUtr Maturated withear* 
bonie acid, at ordinary preeeure and temperature. 
This proposition, which we have deduced from experi- 
ments, has been by Dumar and Gaspann asserted with- 
oQt proof experimental. It is in this state of things 
that in 1846 we announced to the academy of sciences, 
that water saturated with earbonio acid, at the tempe- 
rature of 50^, and at the mean pressure of the atmos- 
phere, dissolves of the phosphate of lime of bones 
75-10000 parts, or M333 part of its weight. We 
stated this solution is decomposed by heat, and that the 
phosphate is also thrown down by adding potash or am- 
monia to the solution, so as to saturate the earbonio 
acid. We also found that water containing carbonate 
of lime in solution by carbonic acid had, likewise, the 
power of dissolving small quantities of the bone phos- 
phate. After settling these points we tried several ex- 
periments on fresh bones, ana on bones which had lain 
in the earth for some time. The result is, that the 
latter, when reduced to the size of a nut, and brought 
into contact with water saturated virith earbonio acid, 
yieli|ed at the end of eight or ten hours, a certain quan- 
tity of the inorganic bases, that b to say, of the car- 
bonate and phosphate ot 4ime. This quantity we find 
to be inereaaed by reducing the bones to powder. An 
experiment to ascertain the relative proportion in which 
the phosphate and carbonate of lime are dissolved gave 
results differing hot little from those obtained by Berse- 
lias. Our resets may therefore be considered to have 
eaiablished the foot that the salts of lime of the sane 
ebtmieal eomposition ae bones, after bciag allowed to 



decompose for eone tktte in the soil, can be dissolved in 
rain water in eonseqoenee of the carbonie aeid it eon* 
taine in solntion. 

Sbcowd ExvEaiMXNT.-^The preceding experiments 
naturally lead as to inquire what effect this solution of 
phosphate and carbonate of lime could produce on ve- 
getation. Before studying this question, which is inter- 
esting both in an agricultural and physiological view, 
we thought it advisable to place ourselves in the most 
favorable sitaation in answer it correctly. 

1st. We sowed foor grains of wheat in two glass 
vessels of the capacity of about 25 cubic inches, each 
containing about 4,000 grains (?) of sand, purified by 
washing with muriatic acid. Each vessel was watered 
so as to render the sand moist, the one with water eon* 
taining carbonie aeid alone j and the other witii the eame 
water alto holding in tolution the phosphate and car- 
bonate of lime. 

2nd. The two vessels wore then placed on a porce- 
lain plate, and covered with a large bell glass, in order 
to preserve them from contact with any dust fioating in 
the air. This apparatus was so placed on a wo<^en 
stand that it might be placed in the sunshine ; the tem- 
perature of the room kept as nearly as possible at the 
50*. The wheat all vegetated in ten days, the plu- 
mule was developed as usual, and gave two leaves to 
each plsnt, of the most beautifu! greea color. After 
this the development of the two sets of plants were as 
follows: The growth of the grains of wheat watered 
with a solution of carbonic acid, and phosphate and car- 
bonate of lime, was much more rapid than those wa- 
tered with the solution of carbonic acid alone: the 
leaves fnraished by the former grains were generally 
larger, stronger, and of a deeper green. But 25 days 
after germination, the vegetaUon of the plants, placed 
in snob abnormal conditions, languished, the leaves as- 
sumed a yellow color at their extremity, and this alter- 
ation was gradually propagated through the whole 
plant. At this epoeh, the height of the leaves produ- 
ced by plants watered by earlxmic acid alone was from 
2| to 2| inches in height, whilst the leaves produced 
by the grains grown in the sand watered with the solu- 
tion of bone earth were from three to foor inohes high. 
The plants vrere drawn out of the sand as soon as ever 
they appeared to lose their vigor, and after being well 
washed with water, they were dried to ascertain the 
qnaatity of dry matter they contained. The leaves 
grown with the solution of bone-earth contained 0.193 
grammes, while those from the other experiment con- 
tained only 0.153 grammes of dry matter. Thus giv- 
ing, in both oases, the advantage to the experiment with 
the bone-earth. 

Thixd ExpxaiMSKT.— -The results of this agreed 
with the preceding. The vegetation caused by the so- 
lution of boae-earth again exceeded that caos^ by the 
earbonio aeid alone, in the proportion of 12 to 8. The 
development of the roou of eaeh lot of plants, was al- 
so in the same proportion. It was not sufficient to 
have shown by these direct experiments the stimalal ng 
eflfoot of the solution of phosphate and carbonate of 
lime: it was also requisite to ascertain whether these 
substances had been absorbed during vegetation. To 
ascertain this, we burnt off the dry leaves in a platina 
emoiUe, and obtained from the leaves of the wheat 
grown with the solution of bone-earth, four or floe 
iimee a$ much inorganic matter as from those grown 
from the solution of carbonie acid alone. And the 
further analysis of these ashes has shown the presence 
of phosphate and oarbonate of lime in much larger 
quantities than in the other experiment. These results, 
by positively demonstrating the special influenee of 
these salts of lime, also enable us to explain the action 
of oertain mannrea. Besides the gaseoas and ammoni- 
aoal prodtieu whidi are yielded by the decempoettioft 
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oC ftoimal inaUen, the phot^WUtt m4 oftrboutot of 
lime whicb thef contain wamu eleo perfbrm an import* 
ant part ia tbe afleimilation of vegetables. Certain 
^peoiee of tbese latter require for ibctr perfect develop- 
neat, certain mineral subatanoee whk^ decompoeing 
animal matters can supply , and wbieb tbe plants eb* 
tain from tbem by assorting them in a state of solatioB. 

In relation to the abore, the uanslator adds the fol* 
lowing: 

There is one very important oonelusien to be drawn 
from this experiment wbioh the author has overlooked. 
It was not to be wondered that the plants watered by 
carbonic acid refused or were unable to come to perfec- 
tion , but the fact that tvtn hon§t tofrs not nkU to mo* 
iure the plant* cf vfheat is rather startling, and we re* 
fcr to it here as another cor. oboration of the view ad- 
vocated by one of the parties in a recent discussion 
" on the composition of manures/' which has been ear- 
ned on in this magazine for some time past. Notwith- 
standing the acknowledged importance of phosphate of 
lime, it would seem, both from the above discussion and 
these experiments by Lassaigne, that it is not sufficient 
of itself to bring the plant to maturity. If this be es- 
tablished as a fact; it ought to influence farmers in the 
purchase of their manures, of which it would appear 
that those only can be of permanent benefit to his farm 
which contain many other ingredients equally essential 
to vegetation. ____________ 

Analyses of Haii«fes« 

At- a late meeting of the HigUand Agrioultnral So* 
ciety, Mr. Fikhib spoke of the great advantage whieh 
had been derived by fisrmere in £ootlaad from the analy- 
ses of portable maaBreSy open which, he eettmated, near- 
ly one-balf of the green erop of that country is depend- 
ent. The amount of gaaao, for instance, imported in 
1S37, was upwards of 320,000 tons. Great adultera* 
tiou bad been practiced with guano; and bone*da8t bad 
been mixed with ground oyster-shells. Various mami- 
factured manures, of the eoastituents of which the far- 
mer oould not be acquainted, were ofiered for sale. In 
illustration be related the following: Some years ago 
I joined with two or three farmers in the parohase of 
some tons of nitrate of soda. None of us derived any 
benefit from the application of it. Most fortnnately I 
bad some left — got it analysed by Mr. Kenp at the Col- 
lege; and when the seoret was explained,, it was to a 
great extent mixed vrith oommon salt. I heard of a 
cargo shipped to a party in London ; a chemist was or- 
dered to examine it before taking it from the ship. The 
adulteration was detected, and immediately tbe ship 
was ordered off* to Scotland, and sold amongst the far- 
mers. I once purohased a quantity of guano from a 
party in Leith* Professor Johnston had given an analy- 
sis of it, but the sample sent to him had bean very dtf- 
feredt from the stock. I found upon taking delivery 
that all was not right* I then had a sample fram the 
stock analysed, and had no difficulty in procuring an 
abatement of 10 per eent. from diflereaee of value. I 
cannot conceive bow any agriculturist who expends hw 
hundreds a-year upon portable manures is justified in 
applying them before being tested, and would gmdge 
a few shillings per annum to obtain a ehemist of skill 
who eoold satisfy him as to tbe parity of the article 
upon which he is not only expending a large sum of 
money, but npon the genaiaenew of which his green 
crop, and every snooeeding crop in the rotation, is de- 
pendent; for, without a knowledge of the natare and 
properties of the amterials employed by the agricultu- 
rist, it is evident that the result of many of the labo- 
rious and extensive processes inoident to bis daily oc- 
eapntion must be a matter of mere chance— «tbns eon- 
trtbntiag more than any ihing else to the preoarious- 
«f tha praflts vfoa whkk his pirospeisty depends. 



I may be told tUs is a tenant's question, and let htm 
look after his own interest and he will fare tbe better ; 
bat I hold whatever is seee.'tsary for the tenant cannot 
be dispensed with by the landlord; and if from not 
having a ready and cheap way of having b» manures 
analysed, the loss of a crop is the oonsequenee, is not 
the landlord's rent endangered ? Bat I would respect- 
fully submit that these portable manures, now no im- 
portant an elenftent in good farming, and for which I 
would say a chemist's services are required, leaving 
every other oonsideratfoB, have done muoh already for 
the proprietors of land. 



West^Hightauidl Cattle. 

In several of the last volumes of Tlu Cultwntor^ wt 
have given cuts and brief descriptions of the West- 
Highland cattle of Scotland ; and we have more tbae 
once expressed our desire that some measures might ba 
taken for the introduction of this valuable breed inta 
this country. The following notice of them oecara ia 
an account of the Falkirk Tryst, a celebrated Soottisk 
fair for the sale of cattle and sheep. The account from 
which our extract is taken, appescad ia tlia Mitnkmrgk 
Quarterly Review, 

Every isle and holm which opposes it rugged erags 
to the foiy'of the Western Ocean between Islay and the 
Orkneys; every mainland glen from the mull of Can- 
tyre to Cape Wrath, pours in its pigmy droves, shaggy 
and Mack, or relieved only, as to color, by a sprinkling 
of reds, and of duns graduating (Vom mouse to cream- 
color. From Northern and Eastern Sutherland, Caith- 
ness, Ros^, and Inverness they come hi longer on the leg, 
bmooth [short-haired] and vulgar. From central Ar 
gyle, Perth, and from some of the islands, come tbe 
carefully bred West-Htghlanders; these are the flower 
of the show, engage every one^ talk, and sttract eve- 
ry one's attention; every individual of them is a delight 
to the eye of a connoisseur. Aberdeen and Forfhr send 
in droves of large and bony, but Useful bullocks. A few 
Ayrshire cows and heifers for the dairy, some miscella- 
neous lots and a few In*h, make up the account. We do 
not know the numbers; we have heard of 30,000, and 
again of 60,000. The October show is ihe most impo- 
sing. Tbe almost universal color is black ; the moor b 
in appearance, one blsck mass. Ton may be accom- 
modated with every siae, from that of a Newfoundland 
dog, to a bullock of one hundred stones. The cattle 
are mostly in the hands of dealers, having been bought 
up at the northern and western markets; manv, howev- 
er, of tbe best West- Highlanders are brought to the 
Tryst by their breeders, arid you may see a kilted laird 
from the Hebrides standing, like Rob Roy, at the tails 
of his own bonny stots and queys. A few small lots of a 
score each may be found, but they generally run from 
60 to SOO and upwards. A purchaser of less than the 
whole of one of these large lots gets his number, not by 
selection, but by a cut: a drover passes through the 
black mass and cuts ofi*by estimation the number; they 
are then counted and made up to the required figure by 
alternate selections on the part of the buyer and seller. 
No trading class can furnish more intelligent men than 
the Scotch stock-farmers — perhaps, indeed than the 
Scotch agriculturists generally; men well educated, of 
courteous and simple manners, of great intelligence and 
muoh general information, enterprising, and keenly 
alive to every reported improvement. 

Top-Bfessings for the ToUtU^ 

Eds. Cvi.TivAToa— If, as Professor Johftston thinks, 
*< the benefit to be derived from a skilfol treatment ef 
tbe potato plant, does not terminate with the preatsr 
Immediate erop we reap, bat extends also, into futun» 
yean, iaipioviag the seed, aad rendering iu aftar caL 
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lure more prodaetiTe," it behooTes my brother farmers 
to pay mttention to eTerytbiog that ean possibly improre 
it, at it is undoubtedly the most profitable simI certain 
crop we raise. Therefore, I wish throaj^ your Tsiaa- 
ble joarnal, to bring under their notice the advantages 
of '* top^ressing" with artiflcial manures. But at the 
same I wish them to understand that I am not speak- 
inff from practical experience, for until within the last 
month, I have not myself thought of it, though I hope 
next year to tcy it^ and if so to give yon the result. 

Happening into a book anetioa one market night, I 
porehttMd '* The Potato, by O. W. Johnson/' a book 
published in London as one of a series, entitled ^* The 
Gardener's Monthly Voliime." I have studied it tho- 
roaghly, and think ihat others eonld do so with great 
advantage, bat as it ia an English work not reprinted 
in this country, that will be impossible for roost of your 
readers; therefore I have taken the liberty of preparing 
irom it the accompanying tables and remarks, illustrative 
of the benefits to be derived from 'Hop-dressing." First, 
let OS examine some experiments made by Mr. Fleming, 
of Barochan. He bad a light, loamy soil, with a hanl 
retentive subsoil. He planted his potatoes on the 18th 
of April, in rows 36 inches apart, manuring the bottom 
of the rows with farm-yard manure, at the rate of 40 
oubic yards per acre. The top-dressings were added on 
the flnt of June. 

The Potato was, what in England is called tbe Ear- 
ly American. Table No. 1 shows the result. The price 
of potatoes that Cedl was JCl.lSs, (sav $9.25) per ton, 
and the cost €if the top-dressiog inoludes hauling and 
patting it on. 



Is not table No. 1, wortiqr 
•f attention, of study 1 If, 
after our potatoes are plant* 
ed, we can by an outlay of 
•7.25, reap an additional 
dear inoeroe of $82.94, shaU 
we not do it 1 

This taUe (No. ],) is wor- 
thy of study on another ae« 
count. What produced tbe 
great increase in No. 9 1 
Was it the soda ? The soda 
alone (5) in larger quantity 
only gave 3 J tons increase. 
Was it the magnesia ? The 
magnesia alone (3) only gave 
\ ton increase. I am rather 
disposed to give the soda the 
credit for the crop, as pota- 
toes do not contain the one- 
half of one per cent, of mag- 
nesia; and Prof. Johnston, 
in his suggestions for experi- 
mental agriculture, mentions 
a crop of 30 tons produced 
with a mixture of one-third 
nitrate, and two-thirds sul- 
phate of soda; whilst, on the 
other hand, Fleming mentions 
another experiment maile by 
him, in which the magnesia 
only gave IX\ tons. Yet iT 
the soda made the crop, why 
did not the soda (5) by itself 
do as well? Possibly there 
was some acidity in the 
ground, which neither salt 
hf itself oorreeted, but whiefa 
when combined they operated 
on. 
The experiments as ' per 
2, were made entirely with *' top-dres- 
sing," the land being prepared on what is known 
throughout Ireland as the Con-aert system. That 
is land that has been long in grass, is marked out 
in ridges, the sets are laid on the sod about a foot 
apart, and covered about three inches deep with soil 
from the furrow. A shocking bad system, but one that 
occasionally yields a good crop. The sets were plant- 
ed on the 15th April, and after they had sprouted, but 
before the shoots reached the surface, the dressings 
were applied, and an additional quantity of about two 
inches of earth placed upon the top. This was done on 
the 20th of May. The dung was well rotted. The 
other manures were mixed with dried mould before they 
were applied. The salt was that which had been used 
in a provision store, and consequently contained a con- 
siderable quantity of blood, fat, and other animal mat- 
ter, which probably made it of greater utility than pure 
salt would have been. 

The results as per table No. 2, are curious. Salt and 
lime produce the additional orop at next to the least cost 
per ton, yet they un fourth on the list as to profit. They 
produce cheap, but not in sufficient quantity. In this ex 
periment, the nitrate of potash is the worst, OMikingthe 
extra product cost $7.72 per ton, whilst in the one 
above, it made it cost only $1.87, and was third best 
out of the nine, but then stable manure was used. The 
bone-dust and farm-yard manure are nearly equal, the 
former growing at a less oost, but the latter in greater 
quantity. Both of these will benefit the next crop, in 
all prc^bility the farm-yard manure the most. The 
guano produced tbe greateat qaaatitj at the lowest ooat| 
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l^t f doubt whether it will in any manner avail the 
next crop; but still in this experiment it was undoabt- 
edty the best, as the $20 profit it made over either of 
the others, will mora than bay any kind of mannre 
wanted the next season. But the difficulty is, when 
the farmer has the $20 in cash, to get him to spend it 
again for manure. 

Experiment No. 3, was made by Mr. Campbell, 
of Derry. The potatoes were planted on the 7th of 
May, in ground prepared in the usual manner, and ma- 
nured with 30 tons farm-yard dung per acre. The top- 
dressing was applied early in June% 

In this case again, the guano is the most profitable, 
though here it dees not produce at the lowest price per 
ten. 

I should like to make some further remarks, iLnd ask 
Biy brother farmers a few questions for my own infor- 
Biation, but must now bid them adieu, with the promise, 
with your permission, to see them again after they have 
reflected upon top-dressing for potatoes. 8. S. 

LnproTejnents in Agricalliire* 

Eds. Cultivator — The table giving the estimate of 
the principal products of Seneca county in 1848, pub- 
lished in the July No. of your paper, is rendered interest- 
ing by calling to mind several important considera- 
tions. 

In the census of 1845, Seneca county stood in her 
agricultural productions, above the average of the 
State. The estimate for 1848 shows a large increase 
per acre^ and a much larger gross increase upon the 
productions of 1845, as will appear from the following 
extract, taken from the estimates of both years: 



Yesr. 


Whsat. 


Baslkt. 


Oats. 


Cosx. 


i&is. 

164^. 
1840. 


bOflhMt pr. an- 
644,06 17.9 
483,773 14.8 
308,505 


bU!<hMt. 

194,105 
50,071 
11,147 


pr. ac. 
SI. 7 
13.6 


boshMt. 
411,650 
909,3)7 
939,446 


pr.tkc 
38.9 
35* 


bOfhlV. 
4119,480 
904,040 
177,705 


pr. • 
39.6 
96.8 



One interesting consideration that this table suggests, 
is, that the farmers of Seneca county, availing them- 
selves of their superior soil and location, and the lights 
thai science is throwing upon the business of agricul- 
ture, are making a noble stride towards the highest 
state of good husbandry. 

Another interesting consideration is suggested in the 
fact, that notwithstanding the superior advantages and 
management of the farmers of Seneca county, still the 
income on their capital and labor, is vastly inferior to 
that of any other of the great industrial interests of 
our country ; and as upon the prosperity of agriculture 
depends the pros|H)rity of all other interests, it shows 
how important it is that it should receive, both direct- 
ly and indirectly, in every practicable way, the first con- 
sideration and the fostering care of our government. 

Seneca county has about 194,700 acres of land. That 
land, together with the stock and utensils of her farm- 
ers, const itute their mvested capital . That capital can- 
not bo estimated at much less than $5,000,000. Their 
annual agricultural products amount to about $1,200,- 
000, or 25 per cent, upon their capital. The income of 
all the other great industrial interests of our coun- 
try; is shown by the oensus to be from one hundred to 
two hundred per cent, upon their capitals. 

The popnlation of Seneca county in 1845, was 24,972. 
The number of voters was 5,459, four-fifths of whom 
were employed in agriculture — if the same proportion 
exists there, hi their popnlation that usually prevails in 
the United States. Of course, the income of each indivi- 
dual enjiaged in that county in agriculture, was less 
than $300 during that year. The income of each indi- 
vidual engaged in the other pursuits, as shown by the 
eeosns, averaget annaally near $700. 



Another important consideration is suggested; tliat 
while the grain-growing business produces Jess oa iti 
capital and labor than is produced in other pursuits, yet 
the grain growing business of that county is better than 
that of wool-growing, and the farmers there will readily 
say that the)- ca*^ not afford to grow wool on land whicii 
IS well adapted to the growing of grain. 

Another important consideration is, that although ia 
Seneca county, as elsewhere, the business of agricul- 
ture produces less on its capital and labor than that of 
other interests ,-4111 1 it is the most desirable and coofr- 
mendable business of any in whicli the people of our 
country are engaged.* 

First, because the capital invested in it is more se- 
cure than that invested in any other business. 

Second, because men engaged in it enjoy greater in- 
dependence. They are less dependant upon each other 
in that pursuit, than in any other. 

If their income is less, their desires are less, and 
with a reasonable exercise of industry and prudeace, a 
certain amount of income over expenditurCi is always 
available. 

In the business of agriculture, men of abilities aod 
acquirements may enjoy as high degree of coosiderar 
tion as those do in almost any other employment. 

The business is healthful, morally and physically, aod 
while it produces as few causes for disquiet, I can con 
ceive of no business out of which grow more sooroes 
of enjojrment. 

It is a business, however, which is susceptible of mft- 
nite improvement, and men who, as individuals or states- 
men, contribute most to such improvement, are deser- 
ving of the highest consideration from their countrymen. 

One of the most important improvements yet to be 
made, is that science and mind may be bronght to bear, 
so that labor may never be wasted by bang misap- 
plied. 

Another improvement is, to devise such implements 
as may lessen the amount of labor to be performed. 

Another and not less important improvement, can be 
made in opening to the products of the farmer, an un- 
restricted market at home and abroad, and in creating 
facilities for transmitting such products to such mar- 
kets. A. Farmek. Hillsdale, Columbia coimly, JV. 
r., July 16, 1849. 

American Institnte. 



The Twenty-second Annual Fair of this Associatloa 
will be held as follows: Agricultural and Horticultural 
Exhibition on Tuesday, the second of October, at Cas- 
tle-Garden, Kew-York. Plowing and Spading Match- 
es on Thursday, the 4th of Octob(Br, at Flushing, Long 
Island ; Central Convention of Fruit Growers, on T«ea- 
day, tlie 2iid of October, in the New Saloon, at, Caatle 
Garden; Cattle Show on Wednesday and Thursday, tlie 
10th and 11th October, at the corner of Twenty-Tbiid 
Street, and Fiflh Avenue, rear of Madisou Cottage. 

Liberal premiums are offered for Short-horn, Hereford, 
Devon, Ayrshire, Alderney, and '^ native" cattle; al- 
so, for bloo«l and farm-horses; for Merino, Saxon, South 
Down, and long-wooled sheep; for swine, poultry, 8ce. 

The general arrangements for the exhibition are com- 
prised in the following programme : 

First Week. Monday, Oct. 1 — Will be a p y repr i a- 
ted for the arrangement of the contributions. Tegeta- 
bles. Fruits and Flowers, for the Horticu!tural Room, 
should be brought this day before 12 oVock. 

Tuesday, Oct, 2. — ^The exhibition will open to 

* By the cen«iu of MaaMehnaett* in 1B45, the amonnt cf eapittJ 
employed in mHnnfacturinfr snd the mecbRiiie arts, was $46,101,- 
917. The nnmher of handt employed was 199.019. The Talne of 
their pradacts was $87,994,063. or near two hundred per eeat, in- 
come upon capital employed, and near 1700 aunaal incoaas ttom 
the iahor of each lndivi.:aal. 
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the paUic at 9 o'clock| A. M., and clot at 10 o olock| 
P. M., which arrangement will continue during the fair. 
The opening address will be deliyered this evening, at 
H o'clock J in the front saloon. A band of mnsie will 
play during the evening. At 9 o'clock, a grand display 
of fireworks. 

Wedntidayf Oct, 3. — ^The Steam Engine, with mov- 
ing maebinerji will be in operation and continue during 
the Fair. 

Thursday, Oct. 4. — Spading Matc^ Plowing, and 
Testing of Plows, at Flushing, L. I^ in conjunction 
with the Queens County Agricultural Society. Steam- 
boats will leave the Battery at an early hour for the 
Plowing ground. An address on the field. 

Saturday, Oct. 6. — ^Fireworks this evening, at 9 o'- 
«dock. 

SxcoND WxBK. — Monday J Oct. 8. — Great Show of 
ohoioe Roses and Dahlias at 12 o'clock, for special pre- 
miums. Cattle and other live stock to be exhibited on 
Wednesday, must be entered on the books this day, aad 
pedigrees delivered to the clerk, at the Committee-room, 
at Madison Cottage, corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-Third Street. If previously sent to A. Chan- 
dler, Sup. Agent of the Institue, they will be attended to. 

Wednesday, Oct. 10.— The Cattle Show will open at 
10 o'clock, A. M., at Madison Cottage, corner of Filth 
Avenue and Twenty-Third Street, when all the animals 
must be on the ground. 

Thursday, Oct, U.— The second and last day of the 
Cattle Show. The Hon. I^vi Woodbury wJl deliver 
the Anniversary Address at the Tabernacle, at 7^ o'- 
clock, P. M. Tickets gratis, may be had of any of the 
managers, or at the Clerk's desk. Music by an accom- 
plished choir, under the direction of Mr. George An- 
drews. 

Saturday, Oct. 12. — Pyrotechnic exhibition for pre- 
mium, at 9 o'clock, P. M. Each exhibitor will be re- 
quired to fire three pieces. Entries to be made on the 
books before 12 o'clock, M. 

Wheat Caitnre* 



Eds. Cultivator— -Will you or any of yoor corres- 
pondents be so kind as to answer the following queries 
through the columns of your excellent journal ? vix: 

1. What is the proper time for a clover fallow to be 
made for wheat ? 

2. Should the oloTor be out or grazed before fallow- 
ing t 

3. What is the proper depth to plow to insare the 
greatest yields 

4. Is early sown wheat moresubjeot to tho attack of 
the flyf 

The abore questions cannot, of course, be answered 
with precision, — as the circumstances of soil and cli- 
mate will have their inflnence,— but replies may per- 
haps, be given that would be gensraily applicable. 
JmrxNif AoaicoLA. Long Hill, Jiwkhmrst Co.^ Va., 
July 20, 1849. 

A fallow for wheat is generally commenced in June, 
or the last of May. There is a diflerence of opinion as 
to whether it is best to turn in the whole growth of do- 
Ter, however great it may bo, or whether it should be 
partially grazed or mowed ofT; and we do not think that 
experiments have been made with sufficient accuracy to 
settle the point. Bnt on one point, we think there is a 
general agreement among farmers who are in the prac- 
tice of plowing in clover, and that is, that it is best to 
let it pass the stage In which it contains the most sap, 
before it is plowed under. The reason is, that a great 
quantity of green watery matter, produces an acid in 
the soil, which is injurious to regetation. On this ac- 
count many prefer having the dorer partially fed off, 
and that what is left is fairly tamed towards ripening. 



It is common to plow fallows once or twice after 
turning in the sod, previously to being sown ; the first 
(or rather the second) plowing to be done when the sod 
is fairly dead, and partially decomposed, and the next 
just before seeding, which is generally from the 10th 
to the last of September. 

The practice has been considerably adopted of late 
years, to defer the plowing of clover-ley til! about the 
time for sowing wheat, and to sow immediately on the 
furrow, after but one plowing. In this case it is com- 
mon to pasture the clover, more or less, according to 
the wants of the live-stock of the farm, or to mow the 
first growth and save it for hay. This practice has 
been quite successful, especially on loamy soils, or such 
as do not require to be much worked to render them suf- 
ficiently friable. The great benefit of fallowing, is 
on land which either requires cleaning from foul plants, 
or from its tenacity, requires a more thorough pulveri- 
zation and aeration than can be efleoted by one plow- 
ing. 

The depth of plowing, on ordinary wheat soils,' is ge- 
nerally scTcn inches. It is found that stiff soils requiro 
deep stirring; and it is not unfrequently the case, that 
the subsoil, in our best wheat districts, is as rich or 
richer in the elements which nourish wheat, than the 
surface soil. It only needs the action of the air to de- 
velop or render soluble its valuable alkaline and other 
properties. There are lands of a different character, 
however, on which wheat is raised — ^lands on which the 
subsoil does not thus abound with valuable saline mat- 
ter; and on these lands a less depth of furrow, with a 
proper use of the subsoil plow, is deemed preferable to 
a deep burying of the surface soil, and the consequent 
result of bringing to the surface the comparatively bar- 
ren subsoil. 

Early sown wheat may form a harbor for the Hee- 
sian fly in the fall — as it is not unusual for a generation 
of that insect to be produced before the setting in of. 
winter. It may not be perfected in the fall, but will 
remain in the larva or in the '' flax-seed " state till 
spring, when it is matured* and brought out by a few 
warm days, ready to attack the crop in full force. 
Where this insect is known to prevail, it is, therefore, 
deemed advisable to defer the sowing of wheat to so 
late a period that the plant would not make its appear- 
'ance till cool weather should render the fly incapable of 
mischief. 

But it should be remembered, that the course which 
would be a protection against the Hessian fly is not a 
protection against the wheat midge, miscalled " wee- 
vil." Early winter wheat is the most likely to escape 
the latter insect, and that which is rather late, most 
subject to injury. The farmer must, of course, make 
his calculations as to which of these enemies, he is in 
the greatest danger. If he is most likely to be attack- 
ed by the Hessian fly, he will sow late; if by the midge, 
he will sow early, and an early kind. 

Management of Sheep* 

At a late meeting of an English Farmers' Club, tha 
subject for discussion was,— '^ The best method of ma- 
naging a flock of sheep for breeding purposes.'' Mr. 
Hard wick remarked that in regard to breeding ewes, h^ 
should prefer keeping them well and eren all the year 
round. He did not like sudden changes from high to 
low feeding, or vice versa, though he thought ewe* 
might advantageously have more food of a goMi quality 
after they were half gone with lamb, than before. Ajs 
to the most profitable way of making up lambs for sale, 
if he wanted a horse to work, he would not give XO 
more for it because it was fat ; so with lambs, if ho 
wanted lambs to work, he would not give 0«. more for 
them beoanse tbey were fat, and it must be reukember 
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ed that it was not all customers that wanted these fat 
lambs. As to buying and working fat rams, he must con- 
fess he had a great objection to these fat animals. He was 
fond of examining and admiring the different points of an 
animal, and in an anatomical point of view, it was impo^ 
sible to say whether these points were good or symmetri- 
cal if the animal was fat. He believed that serious evils 
and losses accrued from persons not considering what 
they were about, when they gave great prices for fat 
rams. Rams might be compared to stallions, made fat 
for the purpose of disguise, and in order to deceive those 
who were not judges of the proper points of an animal. 
A flock-master should first consider what were the pro- 
per characters for sheep, and then select ewes having 
such characters, and endeavor to find rams to match ; 
this was, in his opinion, far better than to make wide 
crosses. 

HewYork State Ag« Secictf. 

From the report of the proceedings at the meeting 
of the Executive Committee, on the 9th of August, we 
give the following. 

The Secretary reported, that he had been to Syracuse 
since the last meeting of the Board, and that in connex- 
ion with Col. Sherwood, Mr. Rust and Mr. Burnet, of 
the Executive Committee, the grounds were mariced 
out, and the erections necessary for the show designa- 
ted. The contractor. Col. Voorhies, with an efficient 
foroe was at work preparing the erections, and that 
every thing required for the Society would be in readi- 
ness previous to the time of meeting. The citizens of 
Syracuse were preparing for the reception of visitors, 
and every accommodation that the city could supply, 
both public and private, will be open for the enter tain- 
nent of those in attendance at the show. The Horti- 
cultural Society of Syracuse are making arrangements 
$or the suitable accommodation of the * North Ameri- 
can Pomological Convention.' 

The assurances received from all parts of our own 
ooantry, aa well as the Canadas, are such as to render 
it probable that the coming exhibition will be one of the 
most extensive ever held by the Society. 

The Secretary also reported that he had called upon 
the Hon. Hxnbt Cult, of Kentucky, (now at Saratoga 
Springs,) and presented to him an invitation on behalf 
of the Executive Committee, to attend the annual meet- 
V ing at Syracuse. Mr. Clay expressed himself highly 
gratified at the invitation, and said, that it would give 
Lim the greatest pleasure to be present at the meeting 
and witness, as he had long desired to do, the improve- 
ments of the farmers of New- York, as well as to meet 
the farmers themselves. He feared, however, that he 
might not be able to enjoy that pleasure, as his arrange- 
ments were such as to render a return to Kentucky in 
the forepart of September necessary. He desired to 
have communicated to the Executive Committee and to 
the Society, his best regsrds for their polite invitation, 
and an assurance that should it be at all consistent with 
his engagements, he would avail himself of the oppor- 
tnaity to auend the show. 

The Secretary reported that a letter had been receiv* 
ed from Prof. Johnston, that he should sail from Liver- 
pool in the steamer of the 28th July, land at Halifax, 
and spend a short time in New Brunswick, where he 
bad an engagement ; and would arrive here in time for 
' aar annual show, and would spend in this State and vi« 
oinity the month of September. (Prof. J. arrived in the 
America.) 

The Secretary presented the TratuactioM for 1848, 
which have been received, and are ready for distribu- 
tion. 

A letter from 6. Elfentrez, Direetor of the Imperial 
Botanic Garden, at St. Petersburgh, Russia, acknowled- 
ging receipt of Transactions of the Society, with the 



thanks of the Directors, and also that the publicatioaa 
of the Imperial Society would be duly transmitted aa 
exchange. 

£. & T. Fairbanks & Co., St. Johnsbury, Tt. A 
platform scale No. 10, and druggists scale for the Ma* 
scum of the Society, of very superior finish and work- 
manship. 

C. D. Mynderse, Seneca Falls, writes. We hasl m 
beautiful time (or haying and harvesting. We hare •»-> 
cured a larger crop of hay than usual this 
Wheat is more or less injured by the wheat fij, 
late pieces very much, otherwise wheat bids fair to 
yield a heavy return. The long continued droaglit, 
which has continued about six weeks, with but one ar 
two slight showers,- 1 am fearful will prove nwMua to 
the corn and potato crops as well as clover. 

Geo. Warren, Albany. Kendall's Thermometer, for 
Museum, ficc. 

Hon. Ashbury Dickens, Secretary U. 8. Senate. 
Third report of the Smithsonian Institution, made to the 
Senate of the United States. 

Fine sample of the ''Clump Spring Wheat," from J. 
McD. Mclntyre's farm near this city. The beads are 
short, but remarkably well filled, and the grata Very 
large. 

Mr. Wilbur of Auburn, fine samples of winter Bar- 
ley, raised by him the present season. 

Hon. Anson Miller, of Rockford, Northern Illtoois, 
informs us in relation to the wheat crop, that the vrheac 
has been greatly injured by the rust. The winter 
wheat, especially, it is thought, will be nearly if not 
entirely destroyed. The malady, as is always the case, 
prevails more generally on the low, rich, sandy kmm 
soils. We have heard no general complaint of this kind 
as yet, from the Pekatonic country, which has a atroi^ 
clayey subsoil, and where winter wheat always 
if any where. 

From J. Hall Maxwell, Secretary Highland 
rural Society of Scotland. Proceedings of the half 
yearly meeting of the society. 

Edward Bullen, Esq., Secretary Royal Agricaltural 
Improvement Society of Ireland, 1 vol. Quarterly 
Journal of the Society for 1849; Premium List and 
Regulations of the S(>Biety, for their Anneal Cattle 
Show for 1849 ; and Reports of the Practical laatrMct- 
ors in Husbandry in dificrent districts in Ireland. 

Mr. B. writes:--^' It is my patafol doty also, to in- 
form you that afiairs look more gloomy in this country 
every day. The prostratioa df all classes is increasing, 
and no one can see the least signs of reaettoa or im- 
provement. With a dense and pauper popolatioa of 
eight millions, circumscribed within the limits of an ia 
land not larger than some of your middle-sixed States, 
yott may easily conceive the effects arbing frckm the sod* 
dea aa well as repeated destruction of its staple artieia 
of food. The consequence is, that the people have 
sank under the pressure, and are directing thenieelvai 
in one yast tide of emigration, to the shores of yuv 
more faTored country, and projects are now on foot for 
carrying out the system on a much more systematic and 
extensive scale, than ever before was oontemplated. f 
am aware that this great influx of persons, many «iC 
them in distressed and burthensome circumstancea, must 
be a great source of inconvenience to those localitiet 
in which they first land, previous'to locating themselves 
io the more remote districts ; but that is a slight penal- 
ty for yon to pay, considering the privations which have 
afflicted the oonntries of the old world, and this unfor- 
tunate one in particular, these few years back. I trusty 
therefore, that my poor countrymen will be receired hy 
yours with consideration, and that adequate encourage- 
ment will be made for pushing them on into the centre 
of the country, where, instead of being burthens snS 
outcasts in their native land as at present, they may be. 
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» MMiroe of waakh tud protperit/ to the land of 
tMr adoiitMMi." 

AuEXAHDBft WALSH.««»This distuigiiislied mod ardect 
fHead of AgricaUuro and Horticulture, died at hit reai- 
daaee in LaiaMngborgh, on Saturday laat, the 9d Aug., 
Mr. Walsh was oue of the earliest members and pro- 
moters of this flooietj, and has erer been among its 
■oaceflSeieat supporters. The Eseoutite Committee, 
dasiroos of testifying their respect to one who for many 
years was an officer of the Sooiety, and motlvely enga- 
ged in adVaneing its interests, hare adopted the follow- 
k^ preamble aiKl resolations: 

Whereat intelligence has been recetred of the de- 
cease of Alexander Walsh, Esq., of Lansingbnrgh,one 
ef the earliest friends and promoters of this Society, 
and for mnny years one of its offioers, and ever an ao- 
tire and efficient friend of Agriculture: Therefore, 

Reeolvtd, That the Executive Committee have heard 
with deep regiet of the decease of their respeoied 
friend, and that they deeply sympathise with the be- 
reaved family in their affliction. 

JReeolwedf That a copy of the abore proceedings be 
enelosed to the family of the deceased, signed by the 
Seoretaiy. 

A draft of a memorial to the Legihlature, on the 
sufcject of establishing an Agricultural College and Ex- 
perimental Farm, was- presented and adoptwi, and or- 
dered printed lor oircvlation. 

The Executive Committee adjourned, to meet on 
Monday, the 10th of September, at 3 o'clock, P. M., 
at Rust's Hotel, Syracuse. B. P. Johhsoh, See*y. 



SmuMer Fallows 



Eds. CvLTivATdft— I have been a reader of the 
CnltiTator for years. In that time I have read several 
pieces discarding summer fallowing for wheat. The 
writers must either labor under a mistake, or the prac- 
tical operation of fhrmers in tbrs vicinity, (than 
which there is no better for wheat,) are altogether 
wrong. I admit that favored fields--^arofed with the 
applieation of all the manure of the fhrm — may produce 
a tderaUe crop of wheat succeeding summer cropping; 
but I rerf much doubt the propriety of the wheat- 
grower adopting this method extensively. There are 
numerous objections that might be urged asfsinst this 
practice^-saeh as requiring double the number of la- 
borers on the form— the necessity of a large amount of 
work being performed in a given time — together with 
the difficulties attending the yicissitodes of the season. 
Should the fall prove to be Very dry the plowing could 
not be well done, and then the uncertainty of a quick 
germination, and a firm root-hold in the earth, which is 
requisite to ensure a good crop. 

The advantages of summer fallows are, the pTowing 
and subsequent cultiyation of the land can be performed 
at leisure after the bustle and hurry of the spring work 
is oTor, which affiirds sufficient opportam'ty to extirpate 
that pest of the farmer the Canada thistle, which 
thnatens, and unless cheeked, will obtain exclusive 
sway. By judicious cultivation, the fallow retains suf« 
fioient moisture when the season of sowing arrives, to 
prodaoe a quick germination, and advance the future 
fall growth of the young plant. 

I have had some experienee in raising wheat by both 
methods, and the oonolnskMi to which I have arrived is, 
that raising wheat after summer eropping, under favor- 
aUe oticomstaaces, and with favoraUe seasons, does 
very well} but the great and chief depeadanee of the 
farmer is from his fallows. 

I veatve the assertion that summer faltowtng is 
essential to the snt-cessfnl oullivafion of wheat, and 
when I say tbis^ I think I am sustained in the position 
by three-fourths of the praotioal wheat-growers of the 



land« If any are of a contrary opinion I should be glad 
to hear from them. W. Anslby. Ruekville, YtUM 



Eds. CtTLTivAToa-— Having read with much interest 
various communications in " The Cultivator,'' respect* 
ing some of our most noted breeds of horses, I offer a 
brief description of a useful, and in this region very 
popular stock of agricultural and draught horses, which 
have sprung from a horse called Samson, imported by 
me from the south of England, in 1837. As some of 
them will probaUy be shown at oar next State Fair at 
Syracnse, I thought a few liaee by way of introduction 
might be useful. 

Samson was selected from some of the best stock of 
farm horses ia the eounty of Sussex, England, for the 
express purpore of giving more bone, muscle, and coo« 
stitution, to the agricaltaral horses of America. How 
far he succeeded, his stock will show. They mostly 
inherit, in a great degree, the shape and disposition of 
the sire; but being bred from smaller mares, they do 
not equal him in sixcy thoagb they are large enough for 
all onliaary purposes; being remarkably ** compact," 
strong, and hardy, kind aM true in harness, with aa 
much spirit and action as is useful and pleasant in a 
work horse. 

Old Samson was a perfect hone of his kind, of im* 
mense mnsealar power, 16 heads high, and weighed 
16«0 pounds. He died in the feU of 1845. 

The young ones vary from 14 to 16 hamls, and weigh 
from 1800 to 1600 pounds. They may be found frooi 
central New- York through the wettern ooanties, some 
in Miohigan, Wisceasia and Illinois. Where best known 
they out-sell any other stock of horses for herd service. 
SevermI have heea kept as Stal lions, and are generally 
weU patronised. Among others in thb eouniy, is one 
owned by Nottingham Ik Allen, of Palmyra, one by 
Wm. Swales, of £>dua, another by Z. Lane, oj; Lyons. 
In Ontario county, Bushmore, Brown and Bowsrs, have 
each ooc In Monroe county, Jones and Beeves, one 
each. Heston^s of Genesee county, Sy brant's of Nia- 
gara county, and others, would all pass as good horses 
in any farming district, and are particularly adapted to 
cross with the light-boned, hich^hlood stock of the 
Southern and Western States. John Boxxnson. Pal* 
myra, ITayiir Oo.^ Augutt^ 1849. 

Miow eif the Itoyal AgrioaUvml Societr- 

The tenth show of this society took place at Nor- 
wich, in July last. The display of live stock was above 
that of an average of the Society's exhibitions, and that 
of implements considerably greater. The ntimber of 
entries for stock was 624, and for implements 1880. 
The Mark- Lane Exprett remarks: 

" As regards the exhibition of stock, taking it as a 
whole, we have difficulty in bringing ourselves to the 
conclusion that it reaches an average in point of quality. 
There were some animals of a very high order or meri', 
SQcfa as Mr. Boothli two short-horn oows, and Mr. 
Wilson's yearling heifer, «a aknoat perfect animal. 
Mr. Qoartly's Devon bull could scarcely be surpnssed. 
The Hereford and Devon classes were more evenly 
good than the abort-horns. The yearling claaees of aU 
w«tfe very promishig. The show of SoutlMlovn slieep 
far exceeded that of former jrears; Mr. Jonas Webb 
was eminently successful, and deservedly so, having 
woo the first and second priaea fer shearling rams. It 
is said that the judges seleeiad sis fm» out of the 
whole number exhibited, an bei*g far superior to any 
others, and that they had 9om6 diffifuUy in deciding to 
which of these epiended animals the prises shouhi be 
awarded. It tarned eiU afterward*, that Urn %eMe it* 
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were Mr,'J<onat Webb^t ! Mr. Fisher Hobbsi who ap- 
peared for the Arst time as a Southdown breeder, took 
the first prize for rams of any age. Tbe show of pigs 
was not BO varied as usaal. It will be s«en, however, 
that Mr. Hobb's improved Essex maintained their 
character, carrying off* first prises in two classes. Mr. 
Hobbs was very successful, carrying otC more prizes 
than any other single individual. The implements 
were most numerous and varied, manifesting a con- 
tiottoos ira|)rovement in the manufacture." 

State Flair* 



There is every appearance that the approaching 
State Fair at Syracuse, will be foliy attended, not only 
by our own farmers and citizens generally, but by num* 
bers from the neighboring states and from (he Canadas. 
It will have been seen by the doings of the Executive 
Committee, published in this numfc^r and in uur last, 
that the most ample arrangements have been made for 
the exhibition. The particulars in regard to the pre- 
mises. Sec., can be learned from the printed catalogue 
of the society, to be had on application to the Secretary, 
B. P, Johnson, Esq., or they can be obtained at the 
business office of the society at Sjrracose, after the first 
of September. The followtag regulations of the society 
•hould be observed : 

The Executive Committee will meet on (he show- 
ground on Tuesday the 11th mt 12 o'clock, and the 
judges are requested to be present, as the vacancies 
will then be filled. This day (llth) will be devoted 
Co exarainattom by the judges; and the grounds will 
Bot be opened, except to officers, guests, delegates, 
members, judges, and exhibitors. On Wednesday, 
12th, the grounds will be open to the public, and con- 
tinue open for two days. 

The Annual Address by Prof. J. F. W. Johnston, 
of Durham, England, will be delivered on Thursday, 
13th, at 3 o'clock P. M., on the show-groand. 

Tickets will be furnished by the rail-road companies 
at half the usual rates, enabling visitors to retnm any 
time during the week of the show, and animals and 
articles for exhibition wilt be transported free, as 
heretofore. 

Exhibitors of stock shodd give at least one week's 
notice of their intention to send stock, to the person at 
the station from which the stock is to be sent, viz: to 
E. Foster, Jr., rail-road office, Albany; L. R. Sergeant, 
Siipt. Troy and Whitehall roads; G. W. Young, Supt. 
Schenectady; T. M. Francis, rail-road office, Utica; 
W. D. Stevens, Oswego; J. B. Dill, Auburn; John 
Fargo, Geneva; Joseph Alleyn, Rochester; M. Beach, 
Batavia; Wm. Wallace, Supt. Attica and Buffiilo rail- 
road; P. N. Rust and J. B. Burnet, Syracuse. 

Articles designed for exhibition should be carefully 
labelled with tbe owners' name and residence, and may 
be directed either to P. N. Rust, J. B. Burnet, Roger 
Billings, or B. F. Colvin, Syracuse. 

Entries may be made at the office of the secretary at 
Rufet's Hotel, Syracuse, and fees of membership paid 
after the first of September. On Monday the 10th of 
September, the business office will be opened on the 
show-grounds, and all entries must then be made there. 

Sales or Stock will take place on Thursday the 
IStb. It is expected that there vrill be offered for sale. 
Short Horn cattle from the herd of Col. J. M. Sher- 
wood and others; Herefords from Messrs. Bingham, of 
Vermont; Devons from Mr. Wasbbon, of Otsego ooonty, 
and Mr. Blakeslee, of Connecticut; sheep from Messrs. 
Btngham, Blakeslee, Sherwood, and others; horses 
from Mr. Bamet and Mr. Thompson, of Syracnse, Mr. 
Blodgett and others, of Vermont. For particulars ifi 
regard to the stock offered by Messrs. Bingham, 
Blakeriee, nad Blodgett, see their resfMotiTe adver- 



tisements in this, and the last number of The Cmiiu 
vator. There will be other stock, especially horses, 
from oat of the state, which will be offered either Ibr 
sale or exhibition. Mr. Wier, of Walpole, N. H., will 
be on the ground with the old Gifford Morgan Stallion. 
Mr. L. D. Harlow, of Hartland, Vt., will also be pre- 
sent with the Morgan horse Grey-Hawk. 

We are authorised to state that articles, or stock 
intended for exhibition from Canada, will be admitted 
by way of Oswego free of duty. 

The North American Pomological Convention will 
open its session on Friday morning, September 14th, at 
Rust's Hotel. 

Prize Sheep* 

Eds. Cultivator — I noticed, lately, a commoni* 
cation on the subject of Cotswold sheep, from a gentle- 
man in Virginia, in which he says he imports sheep 
from England ** every two years, and sometimes every 
year," when he " can get sheep that have taken the 
Queen's or Royal prizes." That, he considers the 
** severest ordeal for sheep to go through." His orders, 
he says, ** are not limited in price," as he is ** deler^ 
mined to import none but the besf," and as the '' cosl 
and risk are great," he " requires the Queen's prize 
sheep only." 

Will this gentleman be so good as to inform tbe 
public what this " Queen*$ •prize'* is? By what asso- 
ciation, or authority is it ofleredf J. P. R. Monireml^ 
C. £., jSuguetj 1849. 

Crops in VifgtBia* 

The wheat harvest is ended; and with us, as well as 
other portions of the state which I have beard from, 
more than an average yield in quantity and quality 
may be expected — ^although it was much later than 
usual ; increasing the chanoes thereby, in fiavor of its 
taking the rust, to which our late wheat is much wibgect. 

The growing crop, and vegetation generally, owing 
to the TOol and dry weather daring the spring, is aome 
two weeks later than common Indian com is, the great 
favorite with our Virginia farmers and planters, and the 
tenacity with which they adhere to their opinions con- 
cerning it, and the exertion brought into requisitioa in 
cultivating it on their worn out lands, would lend any 
one to infer that it was rather an improver than an 
exhauster of soil. The present crop looks pronsising— 
though late; as the season has been quite unfaTorable 
for it, having had great extremes of weather the whole 
season; and interrupted also by thiO clover worm, 
(supposed to be) an insect which preys upon tbe roots 
of the corn. The oat crop will not be an average one, 
and so in regard to the hay crop, though having had 
fine seasons lately, the second mowing may be better. 
J. A. Long Hilt, Amkertt county, Ka., July SOIA, 

Thb Wayne County, Pa., AGRicuLTvmAL Socibty 
will hold its annual show at Honeadale, Oct. 7. P. 
BirsHirxLL, Esq., will please accept our thanks for the 
list of premiums, &o. 

Hbssian Fly and Good Whxat.^-J. Oolbsby, in 
the Pfnii«y/v«nta Culiiwator, states that he had a nine 
acre lot, from which he obtained 60 bushels of oats, tbe 
rest of the orop being briars, sumac, sassafras, Canada 
thistles, poke, elder, and nearly all other kinds of 
weeds. When the oats were harvested, the bashes 
were grubbed, and the weeds cut with a aeythe. 
When perfectly dry, they were burned ia a strong 
wind, as they lay over the grooild. The nine aerea 
then reoeived 700 bushels of lime^-tfae land waa well 
plowed^and the next year it yielded 390 bushels of 
good wheat, untouched bv the Hessian Fly, the fire 
having tlestro3'ed tUera. 
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Womtstxc <S(0noins, Brripta, Ut. 



CtTRBAifT WiinB.-*A palatable and wholesome wine^-* 
or at least nsefal " as a medioioei" in manj oases— nnay 
be made from the currant. We hare, in former jears, 
made wine from the red oarrant by the following reoipo; 
which was considered of so fine a quality as to be 
ordered by the physicians for their patients, iu pre- 
ference to the imported kinds. Its cost was not over 
fifty cents per gallon. Though rather late in the 
season, we publish the recipe at the request of several 
correspondents. 

To each gallon of dear juioe was added two gallons 
of water, and to each gallon of the mixture was added 
three and a-half pounds of good brown sugar. After 
the sugar was dissolved, the liquor was pin into good 
barrels, placed in the cellar; and when the fermentation 
had subsided, it was bunged tightly. In February, one 
gallon of the best, fourth -proof brandy was added to the 
barrel. In May following, it was bottled. Like other 
wines, it improves with age. 

Whitt wine may be made with white currants, using 
the same proportion of white sugar as is named of 
brown, for the above— the liquor to be treated in the 
same way except that bo brandy is added. 



The following recipes are from Mrs. Rundell's " Do- 
fHettic Cookery f Elder wine is considered an excel- 
lent remedy in influenza, sore throat, &c.; and black 
currant wine highly useful in ** summer complaints," 
dysentery. Sec. 

ELosa Wins. — ^To every quart of berries put two 
quarts of water, hdl half an hour, run the liquor and 
break the fruit through a hair sieve; then to every 
quart of juice put three-quarters of a pound of Lisbon 
sugar, coarse^ but not the very coarsest. Boil the 
vrhole a quarter of an hour, with some Jamaica pep- 
pers, ginger, and a few cloves. Pour it into a tub, 
and when of a proper warmth, into the barrel, with 
toast and yeast to work, which there is more difficulty 
to make it to do than most other liquors. When it 
ceases to hiss, pat a quart of brandy to eight gallons, 
and stop up. Bottle in the spring or at Christmas. 
The liquor must be in a warm place to make it work. 

Black Cckbant Wxitb.^To every three quarts of 
)aice, put the same of water unboiled; and to every 
three quarts of the liquor, add three pounds of very 
pure moist sugar. Put it into a cask, reserving a little 
for filling up. Put the cask in a warm dry room, and 
the liquor will ferment of itself. Skim off the refuse, 
when the fermentation shall be over, and fill up with 
the reserved liquor. When it has ceased working, pour 
three quarts of brandy to forty quarta of wine. Bung 
it close for nine months, then bottle it, and drain the 
thick part through a jelly-bag until it be clear, and 
bottle that. Keep it ten or twelve months. 

To Remove Marks fbom a Table. — If a whitish 
mark is left on a table, by carelessly sotting on a 
pitcher of boiling water, or a hot dish, pour some lamp 
oil on the spot, and rub it hard with a soft cloth. 
Then poor on a little spirits of wine or Cologne water, 
and rub it dry with another cloth. — ^Tbe white mark 
will thus disappear and look as well as ever. 



DavED Apvlbs.— Some varieties being much more 
lender in their texture than others, dissimilar kinds 
should be kept separate, to prevent one portion stewing 
too muchj while another remains hard. 

Dbied Peaches .^-The following is said to be an ex- 
cellent mode of drying peaches and plums. The fruit 
is first skinned by being placed a short time in a strong 



alkaline solution, (ley, or solution of potash,) the stones 
are then removed/ and they are dried in a slow oven. 

Pbesebvino Apples. — It is asserted that plaster or 
gypsum, from its soft texturci and the compact, air* 
tight bed which it forms, is one of the best substances 
to envelope fruit for preserving. The saw-dost of the 
maple, which imparts no bad flavor, after being tho- 
rough! v dried by fire beat, has been found excellent for 
imbedding rare fruit, when kept in a dry cool place. 

Making ViiiEaAB.— -Nearly every one knows that is 
the conversion of cider to vinegar, exposure to the air 
is essential. The more thorough this exposure, the 
more rapid will be the formation of the vinegar. The 
Ohio Cuitivator says, '^ we have seen this effectually 
done by causing it to run slowly from a barrel placed 
up stairs, through an aperture in the floor and ceiling, 
on a loose pile of fine sticks or shavings below, through 
which the air could pass freely, then draining into a 
cask into the cellar." 

ViNEGAB TBOM Beets. — It is Stated that the juice 
of one bushel of sugar beets, will n>ake from five to six 
gallons of vinegar, by washing, grating, expressing, 
and exposing, two weeks to tl^ air in the barrel, with 
a ganie-covered bung hole* 

To Pbepabe Rennet .--Take a gallon of blood- warm 
water to each rennet; soak, after stirring, for 24 hours; 
strain the liquor and let it settle, saturate with salt, 
and skim off any scum. 



CAnemtrs to dorreBponbmte, 



Chebbt roB A Name. — L. W., Middleburgh, Scho- 
baire county, N. Y. The cherry sent appears to belong 
to the family of mazsards. You say it was a " sprout " 
from a tree brought from England by Sir William 
Johnson. If that tree was budded, it is probable the 
stock was a masEard— as it is common to bod on such 
stocks—and hence your tree, being taken from the 
root, would produce the same kind as that stock, and 
not the kind which was budded on it. 

Black Eabth. — Z. S. C, Wcsthampton, Mass. If 
the black earth of which yon speak, contains consider- 
able vegetable matter, or partakes of the character of 
peat, it will pay the cost to make it into a compost 
with animal manure. Try plaster on your land, at the 
rate of a bushel or two bushels per acre. 

White Thobn fbom Seed. — J. C, Brandon, Vt. 
We are not acquainted with any better way of raising 
this plant from seed, than to srather the haws in the 
fall when they are fully ripe, and plant thorn about 
two inches deep in any good loamy soil. All kinds of 
thorns are slow in germinating, and the plants do not 
all show themselves till the second summer afier they 
are planted. If any of our friends know a better pro- 
cess than that mentioned, we would thank them to 
make it public. 

Spatinq HEirERs.— a Young Farmer, Roswell, Ga. 
You will find full directions in regard to this operation 
in our August number. 

Bone Dust. — J. R. S., Clarksville, 6a. Bones are 
ground in mills prepared for the purpose. They are 
ground to various degrees of fineuesss, as iii de&ircd. 

Chinese Okbsc. — J. F. S., Weldon, North Carolina. 
.Very fine geese of this kind can be had of Messrs. H. 
& A. Mesier, of Wappingers Creek, Dutchess couoty, 
N. Y., at $6 per pair. We do not know any reason 
why they would not do as well in your section as here. 
They are a very handsome and prolific kind, breeding 
twice and sometimes three times in a season. 
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CoMXVNicATioKt have been received since our Itmt, 
from A^rioola, F. Holbrook, Lewis Sanders, Observer, 
^dney Sinclair, John Robinson, L. Daraad, A Gleaner 
of Agricultural Knowledge, Dean, 8. W», John Conant, 
A Toung Farmer, An Observer, A. S. Copeman, A. 
Stevens. 

AcKNowLSDOMBNTfl.— '* History of Cbemieal Inves- 
tigation of Bfaize, or Indian Oom,** by J. H. Saus- 
BURT— aprfae essay of the New^York State Agricaltnral 
Society-^rom the aothor. The ** Edinbvrgh Evening 
Courant," containing a notice of the doings of the 
Highland and Agrioaltaral Society of Scotland, at its 
last half-yearly meeting— from an unknown friend. 
Transactions of the New- York State Agricaltiirai So- 
ciety for 1848, from B. P. Johnson, Esq., and C. Van 

BSNTHUTSBN, Esq. 

AaaivAL Of Paor. JomrsTOir. — ^This gentleman ar- 
rived at Halifax, N. 8., about the 10th of Angost. 
He is expected in Albany about the first of September, 
and will proceed to Syracuse in time for the delivery 
of the address at the State Fair. 

School or Applied CHsmsTmT.— We would call 
particular attention to the advertisement of this school , 
which will be found in oar present number. The insti- 
tution is under the direction of Professors Siluman 
aad NoaTON — ^the latter having special charge of the 
agricultural department. Prof. Nobton's writings on 
agricultural subjects are Very extensively known, and 
are highly approved by our best practical farmers. 
The school has bad many young fermers, as studenls, 
at former terms, aad we have heard from them repeated 
expressions of gratification, in relation to the advantages 
of the instruotioB they had there received. It should be 
remembered that pupils can enter this school for a 
single term, or for several terms, just as they choose^ — 
the school being open to all, whether students of the 
college or not. 

Devon Cattle. -'"-In the artida on Devon cattle, 
published in our April number, (current volume) we 
mentioned some of the breeders of this stock in this 
country. The name of Mr. E. P. Beck, of Sheldon, 
Wyoming county, N. Y., should have been included! 
He has been many years engaged in breeding this kind 
o[ stock, and has shown some of the best animals we 
have ever seen of the breed. The two fine Devon bulls 
which received the first and second premiums at the State 
Fair at Buffalo, were of his breeding. We spoke parti- 
cularly of these animals in our notes on the show, pub- 
lished in the October number, last year. There are 
other breeders of Devon's whose stock deserves notice, 
but for which we have not room at present. Mr. 
CowLES, of Farmington, Ct., it will be seen by his 
adver'isement, oflTers for sale several of his fine herd. 

(jc^ By Mr. Bement's advertisement, it will be seen 
that he is engaged in th^ preparation of various articles 
useful in household economy. We have tried his table 
salt, his ground rice, wheat grits, &c., and find them 
sll first rate in their kind. His establishment is well 
worthy examination. 

Eably Oblbans Plvm. — ^We are indebted to Mr. 
KiBTLAND, of the Caatonment Farm, Oreenbush, for 
handsome samples of this fine early variety of plum. 
They were ripe the first week in August. 

Ebbatum. — ^In the article on Wood*s Plow, in our 
July number, a typographical error escaped our notice 
till too late to rectify it, in which the cost of patterns 
was made ineorreotly to read $16,000 instead of 
$1,500. 



Death op Fbiends or AaBicvLTtxas.— Sioce our 
last number went to press, we have received intelli* 
gence of the demise of several individuals promineDt 
among the promoters of ngric«Uural imprwameat, aad 
who will long be missed m the circles ia whteli tbey 
mov«d. Among these, w« have before us the names 
of Elias Phiicney, Esq., of Lexingtoa, Mass.; Bom, 
Thbodobe Ltman, of BostoB) Aleeandbb WalsHi 
Esq., of Lnasiagburgh; Hon. E. Mack, of Ukaca{ 
Dr. H. Gates, of St. Lo«is, M». 

Our readers wM find aa interesting skotch «f Mr. 
Phinmsy, written by our aUe conraspondeat, Mr. H«i^ 
BBOOK, in this number. 

Mr. Lyman was an ardeat and effloieat friend of agri- 
culture and horticulture. He liberally endowad tha 
** Farm School for Boys,'^ at Westboro', Maaa., aad 
gave the sum of $10,000 to the Massaehnsetta Horti> 
cultural Society, besides making other mnaifioant daaa* 
tions for similar purposes. 

Mr. Walsh was one of the early soppottwa of the 
New York State AgrienUural Society ; was for aeveral 
years a constant attendant at its meatiaga, and randercd 
valuable services ia advancing its interests. Tha remh 
lutions passed by the Executive Board ia sefiuvnoa ta hie 
death, will be found oa another page. 

Mr. Mack was warmly detoted to the ajdv ao ee a seat 
of agriculture, in which he had for several years been 
practically engsged. 

Dr. Gates was formerly editor of the loufa Fmrmtn^ 
MvQcate, and since the discontinuance of that paper, 
was senior editor of the Fai/sy Farmtr, published at 
St. Louis. He was an able writer, and in his death, 
the agricultural press has sustained a loss. 

09* Since the above was iQ type, we have lieai^, 
with deep regret, of the death of Ciol. Edmund Kibby, 
of Brownsville, Jefierson county, N. Y. He died at 
Avon Springs, oa the 20th of Augtist. He had been 
attached to the army since 1812, and for many years 
had served in the capacity of Pay-Master. He was a 
volunteer aid of Oen. Taylob, in the late war with 
Mexico. But though a soldier by profession, he was 
ardently devoted to the iniprovement of agricoltare, 
and the development of all the resources of has state 
and country. He had been an active officer of the 
New- York State Agricultural Society, and at the time 
of his death, was one of the Commissioners appointed 
for preparing a plan for aa Agricultural School. 

Tbansactions or the Nbw*Yobk State Agbicct^ 
TUBAL Society fob 1848.— This volume ooniaaas aa 
unusual amount of valuable information. It is ooasi* 
Uerably larger than any previously issued by the society, 
and comprises 975 pages. The principal iacreaae of 
matter is in the form oif essays and elaborate papers oa 
various irop«*rtant subjects. Of this olase we may 
mention the highly vahiable essay on the ** Analysis 
of Indian Corn,'' by Mr. J. H. SALXiaVBY, and the first 
portion of the *' Survey of Washington County ,** by 
Dr. Fitch. These two papers form 400 pagea of the 
volume. There are many other valuable articles in 
the work, from some of which we have already gives 
copious extracts. We copy in this number, as will ba 
seen, the statement of Mr. Fostsb in regard to hie 
farm, which received the first premium of the society 
for last year. In future numbers we shall have occa* 
sion to make further drafts on the volume, more cspe> 
cially in reference to the essay on Indian com, which 
contains many useful facts not brought out ^y any pre- 
vious investigation. We are ind^'bted to Mr. Johxson, 
the Secret Ary of the Society, and also to Mr. C. Tan 
Bewthuyi«en, for copies of the work. 

The Albany and Rensselaeb HoBTictTLTraAL 
Society will hold its next exhibition at the Rooms of 
the New York State Agricultural Society, Albany, 
September 19th and 20th. 
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Thx Cotton Caop.«^M. W, Philips, Ssq., or 
Edwards, Miss*, writM wn4»v dsto of Jmkj 29th last, 
that tlie Qotton crop will be ooosiderably deAcient; that 
there had been a month of almoot constant raitt| and 
oro|ftS were iigufed in oonseqaence. The cora oro|^ 
however, was expected to be good. 

TkAWtMUTATioN. — ^Tho cdttoT of the Iftcftt^n 
Famwr eeonpips /Utt jmgm in two mmbera of that 
paper, in advocacy of the hypothesis that wheat 
changes to chess- We have carcfalJy read his remarks, 
bnt find no evidence or argument with which the pvl^ 
lie ajre not generally familiar — ^his main points having 
been folly discussed in the Citnuet Fanmr, sixteen 
years ago. He informs ns, however, that he has 
" 9€9Tfly ytt cn/crsrf itpon ikt UMwsftgatton nf tht 
mbjeei," We know not, therefore, what is in reserve, 
bat if anything of importance appears, will give oar 
re a d ers due nntiee. In the mean time we will inform 
the editor of the M. F., that " the $100 premium,'^ about 
which he mqaired, will be paid whenever it is demoa*^ 
alrated that wheat turns to chess, or that both natnraUy 
grow from the same germ, or on the snne etalk. 

OoQ8EB]tKRiE8. — We are indebted to Mr. JAiixt 
WiUQji, of this city, for fine specimens of the ** Crown 
Bob*^ and ** Rearing Lion" varieties of gooseberries. 

PoTsitm D'Etc Pxa&. — We have received a hand- 
some sample of this pear from Dr. HsaiiAir Wkmdbia, 
of this cfty. It is of good sise, and has a beaatiful 
mahogany color; with a flavor unsarpassed by any pear 
we have seen which ripens so early in the season — flrst 
week in August. 

Wool. — An exchange paper states that the White 
River (Vt.) Wool ]>epot has received over sixty 
tboosand ponnds of wool this season. 

WooL-Oaowufo nr Illiicois.— ^According to the 
Peoria Regieter, there are 30,000 sheep in lUinoiii, 
pelding as an estimate, the present year, 90,000 
pounds of wool. Bishop Chase, it is said, has a flock 
of 2,000; C. Stone a flook of the same siie, and several 
others have flocks of 1,000 to 1,600, each. 

Prices of Agricnltoral Prodacts. 

New.York, AoguttM, 1649. 

FLOUR-^Oeasice, per bbl., tSffi4a#S.7«— M^hifui, 9550a 
9S.50. 

GRAIN— Wheat, OeaeMe, pwbudiM •I.t5a9l.ai>— New South- 
ern, tLOSatLSS— Cora, Northern CasMc.— Rye, fMMo. Oau, 38 
•pfOc. 

BUTTER— best, per lb., wholeesle, lArtlc—weslen dairy, 19| 
«d4c. 

CHEESE— per Iki, «a7c. 

BEEF— Mess, per bbl., •I3.50a«14. 

PORK— MeM, per bbL, $10.75— PnsM, iO. 

Lard— per Ib., Sii8|c. 

HAMS— Smoked, per lb., lie. 

HOPS— per lb., first sort, 6a8e. 

COTTON— Upland and Florida, per lb.,! fltollic.— New Orlewis 
and Alabama, 0|a1S^. 

WOOIi— (Boston prices.) 

Prime or Sazoo fleeces^ per lb...... 4Sa46c. 

Amferican fiUl blood Meriiio, 30a4Oe. 

^ half blood do., 99aSSe. 

" oiie-ft>Ofth blood and common, tOodlo. 

EvMaaas.— The eoiton marlcet h rather heavy, though prieea 
have as yet been fally maintained. For flovr and meal the demand 
is rather moderate. In provisions the trade is fair. The wool 
market is fine at advaacea prices. 

SeUing Off. 
T.TNNJEAN BOTANIC GARDEN Jb NURSERY, late of 
•^ Wm. Pbikck, deceased. Flushing, L /, iwar Nt^Htrk. Wim- 
TSK k. Co., Proprietors. In consequence of the decease of the 
Junior, and of the advanced age o( the surviving Partner, the ea- 
tire stock of this establishment, comprising e%'ery description ia- 
eloding the newest and choicest varieties of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Shrubs, yhies, Plants, Roses, ike., will be disposed of at very re- 
duced prices, in order to close the business as speedily as posfible. 

Orders accompanied with the oasb, to the amount of $10, or 
upwards, will be supplied at a reduction of 35 per cent, froak the 
usual prices. 

Nurserymen, Venders, and others, wishing to purchase by 
wholesale, will be supi^ied at such reduced prices according to 
kiad and quantity, as will prob^^ prove aailafaolory to them. 

l>eacriptive Catalogues gratis on application, post paid. 

Sept. 1, 1849.-21. 



Mooiit M f e Ciar^to» and Ifttraeries. 

T*HE proprietors invite the attention of Fruik Gnmaf^ tiur$^ 
*■ nrmm, and Lmkrt in TrM^ to their present stock new oOered 
for sale. 

By recent large importations, and an extensive eeale of paopa- 
gallon, they have obtained a stock of nursery artielea as complete 
u any ia Ihe aeaniry, and oflhv thesi aow^oa the meat liberal c«fli- 
dilioM^ 

The well known health, vigor and hardiness of the trees ratmd 
here, and the undivided and scrupulous attention given to every 
department by the proprietors iapersoa, ofer great iaduoemeauio 
purchasers. 

Stamdaird Fruii Treet, 

Consisting of all the best varieties of Apple, Pear, Peach, Flun, 
Cherry, 4c., of suiuble size and age for orchard planting. The 
principal stock is made up of the well known leading sorts, but 
nearly all. the new and rare American and Foreign varieties are 
on hand.and can be furnished. 

Pyraetufai osicf Dwarf Tree; 
Consisting-of Select varieties of Pears on Quince, Apples on Bva* 
dise, and Cherries on St^ Laeie, or Mahakrhelocks, for gaidens and 
limited croaads, and for aursarymen and others who desin to oh* 
tain ttnix or lest yarieiies quiokly. Havhig given aMioh apaeial at- 
tention to this branch for many years, the aioek of trees of this 
chaimcler, is ^ohably the largest and best in the eeanoy. 

Oooeeberriei, Ra»pberrie$f Curranie, ^e» 
Of these, we have a large and complete aasertmeut, and eaa 
supply them by ihe dosen, hundred or thousand, at low rates. The 
largest and finest English Gooseberries, cultivated and imported 
aiuioally. All the new Currants can be supiriied. 

Ornamental Tretff, Shrtibef Roeee, ^e. 
Of these we can «n|H»ly all the leadhig articles, such as Rorse- 
chestnuts, Mountnin Ash, Ailautns, Snuwy Abele, Silre/ Maple^ 
Ac. by the 100 or 1000 much below ordinary rales. Besides all 
the popular shrubs and roses, and a large number of new ajid rare 
ones, recently imporied 

Sedge Plants. 
Back Thorn, t and 3 years old, 
Honey Locust, " ** 

Osage Orange, 1 and S years old, 
ftivel and other Shrafaa. 

Evergreene, 
Red Cedar, Noniray Spruce, Hemlock, Arbor Vltsi, Jbe., saita^ 
ble for hedges, can be fhrnished to any extent. 

8i9ck9 and Young Worked Treee, 
Pear Seedlings, 1 and S years, transplanted. 
Plum do 2 years. 

Paradise stocks, for dwarf apples— fit for workfaig, 
Maxaard Cherry, do 1 yr. old, do do 

St. Lucie OT Mahaleb slocks, for dwarf cherrfes, do 
(^since stocks, sort commonly used for pears, do 

New Upright Quince, 
A remarkaly free, erect grower— the best of all for Pear stocks. 
We can now supply these ui moderate qoantities 

Young Worked Fruit Treu 
For distant traiisportation. can be furnished to any extent, at ve- 
ry moderate prieea. 

Wholesale priced lists and general Catalogues sent gratis to all 
post-paid applicatjons. ELLWAN6ER * BARRY. 

Rochester, Sept 1, 1840— It. ^___ 

Freit Tree** 

THE subscribers offer for sale this fall their usual assortment, 
vix : Apples, Plums, Peacs, Cherries, Peaches, and Ornamen- 
tal Trees. 

The following Peare on the QtnivcB. 
Louise Bonn? de Jersey, 
Bartlctt, 

Virgalieo, (White and Gray,) 
Onondaga, or Swan's Orange, 
I>uchesse d* Angouleme, 
New Gray Winter Benrre, 
Doyenne d' Bte, or Summer ▼{rgallea, 
Columbia, 
Bloodgood, 
Vicar of Wfnkfield, 
Beorre Biel, 
Dearborn V Seedling, 

Leon LedcTC. ^^ , . . • 

Also, a few hundreds of the European Momtain Ash, of an ex- 
trasise. WILSON, THORBURN ft TELLER, 

Albany, Sept. 1.— 3t. Nurserymen. 

Fine llevoii Cattle for Sale* 

THE snbserlber offers for sale a portion of his herd of pare De- 
von Cattle, as follows :-^ eows thorough bred, 7 and 6 years 
old, bred from stock imported by Richard Colon, of Bahimore, 
now in calf by my bull. Young EeUpm ; sired by Mr. Patierson's 
imported bull Edtpm. Also, « or 3 heifers, 1 and 9 years old, and 
6 bnU calves, from 4 to 8 months old. All bred from choice ttock. 

WM. L. COWLES. 
Farmington, Ct. Sept. 1, 1840.— It. 
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^HcripdiniDr Nnneir xock, ■»< for ncsivinf and fbrnnliiur 
(wdi, Ac. Ac. GEO. g. 9HBPPABD, 

NcwYork, Sept. I, IMS— It. HonkDllml Jl«encr- 



To Tfnnerrmen, OrchardMs and tinrdenen. 

TBBnibKTilKriiirtn lot h1« m hii DBncrm, ml RTnianlh' 
H*H., Frmr, quineo, Cherry, nmo. Ai^e, PuvdiH md Ma- 
)ial«b Moeln, niiaUa Tot |[nf1hi( ill Iha Spring, and for budding 
On cminf •^uoB- Hsniiuw Alb, Elic. Spaniah CkeMnnl, Aih, 
Ma>a, Una, AUar, Laroh, B«Nch Ir, Silnr Ir, Norway fir. Ar. 
Iwr Vina, Bauaa fir. rrom 1 to 4 fatl ; Cadai of Lebanon, Ano- 
raria imbiKata, Deodar cailar, Oa III, AUhcu. Uawlhomi, Li laci, 
I^piraiai, Spingae, DeDIIiaa. Acaeiai, Roau. HonefiuukJoi, 
CliiDlKra he. HHVtxrrir*! Mar'* Vicioria and oiher corruiu, 
Gooeeberrjei, Nalira grapei, Poreicii grapea in iaU for viuerjea- 
Hrall'aVicloriB, Early SFarlel.BiurolEerrhQbirbi. The betl na- 

and mU grown. 40 Solcci niiined Verbena*, au'of Bcili'a Pciar. 

LeM Pe'iargoaianua*trutRHlaced. 
Pricad Caiologni ■ lenl ou appiicMioDi 
Bepl. 1. 1MB. -at. B. M. WATSON. 



Nnraery of J. J. Thomaa, 

' tiacda,, ITajiH Ca., If. Y. 

q^HIS iigreery now conlalu. muDy itiomand &ie Iieee, of large, 

ben ilandacd laiu.'ajiil moat of ihs Snaat new nrietiee; B^ ia 
all OHt «•» hnvt iua frufataut fur nil afur tHug Ikmnililf 

Tnei-olleciiaiiur APPLES, coneining of many Ihouiaiid large 
■Tea, mDalFy J lo 8 TeFt taich, embraeel the Suenl ilandard wie- 

Mcdlingi, at tS per lOUO, Horaa chaaiaau 1 io 3 ft high ai St 
lOD, ftc.fcc 

a! the beu for aRordliig a 



JnST PUBLISHED, 

■f Biui, inUiB tt CO., ao«a>, 

THE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTTBUT, 

BY J. J. THOMAS' 
A ORBATI.T enlarged and inproTad adilkw of 0ta Pmit Ct 

ediliou, karing beau wholly re-WiilKeii, to u to embraea «aaw 

ALL THS TALUASLK IHrOKMATIOV 
Xnom at the preaeni lima, Talatira to 

rnVITS AITD FRVIT CULTUKK. 

*HKCK HVITDKSD ACCURATE EaGKAriliaa 



>ec[ine 



m tbe lYniu Ihenaolvi 



■nie whole . „ 

pagea, at Iba low pnee of Qua DoHar. 



ToJiuDa, fearer 4l 
DERBY, KIIXEB ft CO. 



l-rfull. 



fn.it thzoBghao 
•A coUeriion nf hardy or 



Slranberrr PlaaU. 

ipHB lohacrfbcr oAen id Nnrwrymen nod olhen, rngniring Ian* 

Ihoie irtiD buy to lell again, a lUacouiit wiU be made of XI pel 

HoTey'i Seedling!, per Ihonaaud. SID M 



Plaoti will be ready 



for delivery by Ihe middle of September. 
l.-lt. O. W. HUN-fsHAN. 



HwullloB Nnneiy. 



le propagM ion of bardy Fruit Treei, all of which ha 



aa ared bybia eeu, wbo 

_— .. .K--~— i""ii". Ill me buaineai. And all Iha 

cmiing of badi or gmfta, and Ihe labeling of Ireea, whh the ovar- 
'&'^Sd"'^h^^*'^' ^'"W done by him in perm, ba 
reclntH. a* can be giren al any'^M norM". ThrHo^'M''^ 
plea I* large, and embracei numsrona varieliea, ao thai Ihe Frnl 
Grower and Amateor IIortlERlnrfai can earh >* lut^ied 

SeedllmratoGhiof Appt» 



Cauloiiaei itnl gimtii lo eD pM paM apriicanli. 
^"'bWT, Oraaga Co , M. T. CHARLES HAMILTON. 



Joha MnjViet Bt Cft. 

*i>ar. I9S Ftml, m Aar «a4 if 
rwmm LHiM, Jfeie- Ver^ ^i'Vi 
^^RKRK Ibeyhatefor •aleoreTMadiffer«iiIpanan»aiidsBa 



Bnrt b«fimpiiTi:ha.iiigel«where. Among the plow, advenrard 
will be foowf J Mayher A Co 'i celebrmied and oiieqaalled P™ 
Preminn Kagle D. Ptov, wiibonl doaW the baa and cbeapBR phw 
lo be had in Ihe Unilad Siatea. 
N.B. Caningiof all kindamadetoorder. 
Naw-Yotk, B^ 1, 1S«— if. 

Cenlrirugal nad Centripetal Cham. 

^MONO Hie na- 



, only one w 

%ir<<1aclio 



made and offrriH 

DaacairrioN.— Fig. I. Tie ehnni aa It appeira with the rant 
aC Fig SThehead oflhedaiheior floala which i> iiiouepirca 
red running Ibroogh. a> in meal crank and cylluler chnma. 



cream ia (breed thraD|^ between Ihe Ihrre Bal broad Ooata. p 

cnnk ii rerened, thereby throwliii: all Ihe milk, creain and b 
ter into (he middle of Ihe ahum— eanai-d hy t^a angulnr ptieli 
theinnerfloat, thereby quiektrgalharing The whole maeauiux 
roll of btnier. 
Fran Iha repealed Irlala bad with it. and Ihe niirorr 






Sine and prieea will be pnbliahed in n aucreediiig No —The* 
will um exceed ttauof ihe rommoa cylinder chum. 

Albany Agrieulioral \Varehfluie, 
iM ft 371 Broadn'ay, Albiuiy. 

H I- KMERT. 



A Small Pann Hanled. 

f^ Una addraaad M C. B . NawpoH, N. T.. will rmalT* ■■ 
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Syiaeate Nttnerien* ' 

FIFTY acres of the fertile toil of OnondaifB Co. are occupied by 
the proprietonor these nurserici in thecnitivation of /irwtt frt«« 
akNie, embraciiir almoet every desirable variely of Apple, Pears, 
Peach, Plum, Cherry, Apricot and Nectarine. Tree« sent from 
their nurseries are onircrsally admired for their vigforons, healthy, 
find ffMuA/W growth,— the best i^uarantee to Ihe purchaser of a 
n4>id advance to largeness of size, and beauty of torm, — and it is 
the aim of the proprietors lo he ab e to supply those who may fa 
Tor them with their orders with a quality of trees always superior. 

Among their varieties of the apple, ihey have mnny thousands 
of the justly celebrated Noxtrbkx Spy-, /rom urtn to nitu /nt 
i» AnpAi, which they will continue to supply, as heretoAire, in an 
assortment with others, at the Mm* ratt. where the selection is 
leii to them, a portion of the Northern Spy is always included. 
They cultivate largely, also, the HaufUpt the GrtM Swtttimg^ the 
LadU$^ SwMliag, Ptek^t PImsonI, Swiar, Btldvn'n^ Spitx^nburg^ 
in short, all of the best standard varieties, early and late. Amour 
Amy of the choicest kinds of pears, they have large sized and weU 
fonned trees of the Omomdaga, OrwtfS Bciirtv, and Vtm MOm't Leon 
1a Ckre. Of cherries, peaches, phHns, Ac, their nurseries in- 
elude, in large numbers, all that are most desirable. Purposely 
Niniting their varieties of fruit trees to those only that are of ap- 
prov«d worth, their Catalogue will be found to contain scarcely 
one that ranks below ^*J[rtt rut " Persons desiring to buy at 
i s i ul is al i, can be supplied on the moat liberal terms, and can de- 
pend upon obtaining selections of the best varieties, as weU as 
trees of the finest growth. 

The proprietors have been much gratified by the constantly in- 
«treasing demand for their trees, from the Eastern part of this slate, 
«Ml from New England ; and in soliciting a continuance of favors 
from those quarters, they pledge themselves that the productions 
of their nurseries ihsll not forfeit the partiality which is so flatter- 
ingly bestowed upon them. 

Much care is given to the packing: of trees, si that they can be 
transported with safety to any distance. 

CafoZofifw may be obtsined at the apothecary store of M. W. 
Hunohctt, between the Railroad and Syracuse House ; and by 
pe$t-paid appKcation to the proprietors. 

August 1.— St. 

TBB BORTICULTURXST, 

Jovrmal of Rural Art and Raial Tatte« 

EDITED BY A. J. DOWNING, 

AmAor 9f ** FrmiU amd Frwit Tnn cf America,^* ** hmiteof 
OonliNtMf," " Cauagt fUndencet^^* ^e., f«. 

TBB first number of the fourth volume of this vrork, was iseued 
on the Ut of this month (July,) and the future numbers will be 
issued regularly on tiie first of each successive month. It is de- 
voted, 
1. 2b GAunnrivo, m « tiunmgUf pmetini mt wtU m» mmtijle 



2. Totht DzscurTioN und Cultivatioh qf FnUt Trms. 

3. To Gardtnimg as «« Abt of Tastu, ombraeimg ssaays, itatt 
mmd dengns om Omttnuntal a$i4 L and$t«pt Gurd/emimg. 

4. lo Rural Architbctvuc, incmdimg dMigm$ for Rural Coi" 
lag»s amd Vittas^ Farm lfo«ses, Gfoiss, Lodg—i lee IfeiMM, fmtrios, 

In short, tliis periodical may be considered a aontiauatioK of the 
various works on Rural Snl^ects, by its Editor, which have alrea- 
dy been so favorUbly received by the public. It is now bis ofafect 
lo assisu as far as poesible, in giving additional impulse to the pro- 
gress or HorticttUure, and the tasteful in Rural Life; sul^ecUi now 
so largely occupying all those interested in country pursuits. 

Ail readers who have the least interest iu ruraf affairs, should 
take a work which is ezeiting such a manifest influence upon the 
taste of the country. lis valuable c<»rrespo'-dence furnishes from 
time to time the fruits of the experience of our most intelligent 
cultivators, and it is scarcely necessary to repeat, that Mr. Dowic- 
ixo*s labors in the department uf Kurnl Arciiitecture and embel- 
lishment give litm substantial claims to public respect Their ef- 
fects are already seen in every part of the country, in improved 
cottages, gardens, green-houses, plearure-grounds, fencing, kc. 
file present numl»er opens with some capitu suggestions concern- 
ing the improvement of Country Vitlagia.^iVnMi'^ Dai7y Advtr- 
tUer. 

Tnufs—Three Dollars per vol. or year. Two copies for $5— in 
advance. 

ItT^ The back vols, can be furnished lo new subscribers. 

D^All b usine ss letters to be addressed to tiie Proprietor, LU- 
THER TUCKER. Albany N. Y., and all commtuiications to the 
Editor, A. J. DOWNING, Ncwbnrgh, N. Y. 

Sazoa Sheep* 

npHE subscribers having disposed c( their j^sture lands, now of- 
■*' fer their entire flock for sale. Tlieywill also ofler about 70 
Bucks and Buck Ijambs at auction, at Syracuse, on Wednesday 
or Thursday, the ISth or IClh of September next, on the grounds 
of the State Fair. Of time, due notice will be given 

New Lebanon, N. Y., July la, 1849. TTLDEN k CO. 

We refer to, 

H. Blqnchard It Co., Kiiiderhouk Wool Depot. 

Samuel lAwrecce, Esq., Lowdl. 

SftufiDfd Howard, fiiq., Albany. 

Aii^ust 1.— St. 



Sato of Hevsfoffd Cattle. 

THE Messrs. Bxhubam, of Vermont— brothers— propose to seP 
at public auction, on the Show Ground of the New- York Staie 
Fair at Syracuse, from ten to twenty head of Hereford Cattle, 3 
years old 'and under—bulls and heifers. Our cattle— Hereford^— 
to found our herd, were purchased of Messrs. Corning and So- 
tham, about three years ago. We have been disposed to give 
these caitle a fair trial, to see what their merits would prove to be, 
before offering them to the public. We have come to the conclu- 
sion that no race of cattle can compete with them when all their 
good qualities are taken into considerution. We are resolved to 
push abrad in the cultivation of the Herefords, as being a race, 
aflbrding the best profits for keep and care, and proving themselves 
first class cattle for all the purposes of the breeder. They make 
a noble cross with the Durharas or their grades, as well as with the 
native stock, showing a great and decided improvement. We of- 
fer these cattle to the public with the strong conviction that they 
will prove a desirable acquisition to any herd. 

PURE BRED MERINO SHfclEP. 

We shall also offer at private sale, a large lot of pure bred Me- 
rino Sheep, from imported sires. The breeders of stieep will do 
well to look over our flocks, before jpnrehasing elsewhere. We 
sell no mongrels, or grailes. or worthless sheep for great prices ;— 
but we mean td deal faJriy with those who purchase of us, and seU 
them our best blooded sheep, at fair remunerating prices— eo that 
they shall prove a decided improvement to the flocks with which 
they may Imb placed. 

August 1.— flu 

Hereford Bull* 

FOR sale by the subscriber, a AiU blood Hereford Bull, from the 
benl of Messrs. Corning k, Sotham, Albany, N. Y. Said b«U 
is six years old. and for svmmetry of form, size, and tiie thrift and 
excellence of his stock, is probably imsurpassed by any bull in 
the State. J. P. FAIRBANKS. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt., Aug. 1.— 3t. 

Chemical Blanare m 

MBmu/iutvtrod by <* ike George Bommer New-York Memure Co." 

THIS manure is made chiefly of Fecal Matter from the sinks, 
in which is mixed a small portion of substances that are of 
themselves, powerful agents of vegetation, and possess the virtue Id 
fix and retain the ammoniacal gas of the motter. 

The great desideratum of the agriculturist has always been, to 
find out some process by which excrements might be solidified 

auickly, and all their fertilizing properties so strongly retained, 
lat the manure mav diwiolve slowly and in proportion to the re- 
quhrementsof the piants, and therefore produce its effects for a 
time equal to that of fhrm manure. 

This process was at length discovered by tlie French Chemists, 
and is now carried out with complete success in more than sixty 
of the lar^e cities of France, where such manure factories are in 
full operation. 

The " G. B. N. Y. M. C." has established a Factory on an ex- 
tensive scale near the city of New York, iu which they mannfac 
ture this kind of manure, and as the fecal mutter can be obtained 
in this country at less expense than in France, the manure wIV 
not only be made stronger, but will be sold at a price les^ than iv 
the French cities, tliis price being so esmblislied as to afford ohIi 
tlie reasonable remuneration to which we are honestly entitled 
tlie more so, as its mnnufoctore is not of the must agreeable kind 
and withal, troublesome and laborious. 

The manufacturing deparmieut is under the special charge of 
Gbokoz Bommkb, Ksq.^ who has a perfect acieniific and practica 
knowledge of manure matters generallv; and the company ha^ 
established a standard for the strength of its manure, fmm whic* 
it is intended not to deviate, so that iU customers may at all times 
be furnished with an article really worth what they pay for it. 

Our manure is an inodoroui* grain, and as the substances from 
which it is made contain of themselves all the elements iiecessai y 
to the fertilization of the soil end groMrth of pluiiu, it is extremely 
well adapted to such purposes. 

To manure an iicre highly, it reouires 12 to 15 liarrels. or 96 to 
45 bushels spread broadcast. Applied in hills, half of Die quar.tity 
will sufiice. Its applicatioii is simple and easy, and printed in- 
structions for its use will accompany each parcel sent to order. 

We desire it lo be remembered, that our manure has no similar- 
ity to another known wider the name of '* poodrette," althougli 
the principal component of ours (tlie fecal matter) is the same as 
tliat which is used in the poudrette, iu a much less proportion; our 
auxiliary substances, as well as our manufacturing processes are 
altQg^er of a different nature and kind. 

It belongs not to tt4 to eulogise farther, the quality of our ma- 
nure ; what we desire at present is^ to call upon the members of 
the agricultural community, totry it! and we have renson lo assure 
them, that tliey will find it the most profitable mutWfe Uiey have ever 

used. 

PRICES^ TAKEN AT THE FACTORY: 

37} cents per bushel, without package ; 
50 cents per bushel, packed in Barrels, or 
•1.50 per Barrel, package huladed. . 

Orders addressed to the above Company, at their office, 7A 
Greenwich St., New-York, wiH be prcmr.fl/ attended to. 
By order of the Board of Trustees, 
New-York, Jan.,1849.— tf GKO. BO»IMER, Director. 

C^The factory will he in full eyrration early in Ihe spring, and 
manure can be had in April nex*, «* J at ^y time afterwards. 
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School of Applied CkemisliTy 

, B. SfLLiMAlr, Jr., Profeaaor of Chemiatry applied to the Artt. 
J. P. NorroK, Profeasor of Agricultural Chemistry. 

'Pre Laboratonr in this department ia open daring nine laoutha 
^ in the year lor instruction in the analyaia of aoila, nuncralay 
ore$, Jkc. 

Boring the summer and aoinmn terms, there will be lecturea on 
Mineralogy, Geology, Natural PhiIoa<H>hy, Elementary Cheaaiatry, 
and other uaeful bnuichea of Natural History. 

The annunl course of lectures on Agricultural Cbemiatryr by 
Prof. NoBTon, will commence soon aflrer the uiiddle of January, 
and continue till about the first of April, at the rate of four or five 
lecturea in each week. 

These lecturea are intended to be delivered in a form quite inteU 
li|(ible to those who nerer turned their atiention to chemical atu. 
dies. The great principlea of Improved Agriculture will be illus- 
trated and explained during the progiesa of thia etmrse in aneh a 
manner aa to be luiderstood by all. Ticketa for the eoorae $10. 

Students in ihe lalioratory have glass, chemicala, balancca, and 
other apparatua furnished, and pay $90 per month. Analyaea of 
minerals, soils, &c., made on reasonable terms. 

For further particulara apply to eitliar of the Profeasofa. 

New-IIaven, Ct., Sept. 1, lt:40.— 5t. 

VtkfWk School. 

rpHB Mount Airy Afrirulnmd Im»titute wiU commence its winter 
-'' aessiou on the first Thursday of October next. 

The courtie oi instruction pursued is such as to insure to the stu- 
dent a thorough knowledge of the Natural Scitmtu ; collateral with 
a fall practical conrae on the farm, i» all the labor of which the 
atudents partieipale. 

For further particulara addreaa the Prsocipnl. 

JOHN WIUaNSON, 

Sept. 1, 1840.— 9t. GomnaitUmn, Pa. 



Allen's Improved Railrosd VLo/nm Vowetf Si9* 

/!{.ENTtJiMEN— In reference «» H. L. EMBBT*a •dw ml a auKJ Ui 
^^ page 964 of the last number of Tks CmUivaitr, we eaa oa^ 
aay, that we think our Railroad Horse Power, Ovenhot Threaher 
and Separator quite equal in the principlea o{ its moremeni lu 
Wheeter*9, and stronger aifd Ix'tter made than any ever iinufac* 
tnri-d by its natentee. And furthermore, we are willing to refer 
the merits or the two machines to the decision of any disintereatad 
committee of mechanics and fai^ners to decide the ^oeatioa. 

We have never told our machines except upon their owa nwrila» 
and at the same time stating distinctly to fne purchasers what Ihay 
were ; we have also done the same by Wheeler's, and atiU d» eat. 
If R. L. Emery means in his advertisement that we have done tta 
contrary, he asserts what is untrue. We utterly acorn «ny Ihiaf 
of the kind. Very respectfully yonra. 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO.. 
180 & 101 Water alreel. New Y< 
T9 the Kditora of The^dtlvalor, ) 



^ork. 



Albany, N. T. 



Whoelen>s PateMi Kailiwidl Hi 

ThntMmg Jifochlaes* 



8epl 1, laiO— IL 



'rtiJB tabaeribers having been appointed af enls for aailiiy Hm 
-^ above celebrated machines for the city and vieinity of N*w- 
York, in place of A. B. Allen k, Co., (who have heretofose had tha 
aale or theaame,) they solicit the attention of Ihoae wifhiag i» 
chase. 

It^ The farmers of Long Island can be aopplied wiili « asae 
equally well adapted for their uae, and which ia aflbnlad at 
aame pricea, without any extra charge for preminma or 
rights. All are warranted to give satiafaction^or are aubiect to be 
returned and the full purchsise money refunded. A avpply eoa> 
stantly on hand at their Warehouaea, Noa. 187 Water Stteet aai 
105 Front St., New-York. JOHN MAYH£R A OOi 

Sept 1.— tf. 

Meditorranean Wheat* 

Q/\n BUSHEL.S of this variety of Wheat fm aale, being a yar* 
^^^ lion of an excellent crcm of Wiuter Wheat, raissd for the 
fifth year on the same farm in Greene county, N. Y. 

It IS two weeks earlier than the Hutchinsaa wheat, and ia al* 
ways harvested before the Rye crop is ready for the sickle. Thia 
aeason it has done better than herelofere, Mtwiihaiaiiding it baa 
linproved in quality and yield. 

The grain is large, of bcht color, and weisiHi, (thia cri^ tbrooigbl 
64 pouMi por bushel, ft haa itever been affbcted by fhe WeerH, 
(or wheat midge,) Fly or BoR. This season, the yield waa 93 
bushels to each buiAiel aown. 



For aaie ai the All»aay Ag rieataiPid Wapefaeaae & Seed 

Noa. 3» and 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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By HORACE L. EMKRY. 



AJhaar Btean MiU. 

Hj^HE fttbacriber begs leave (o announce to bis frienda and 
■*> the public, that he naa opened a store, No. Hndson streft, 
for the sale of Fhrar, *e. Having erected a Steam Mill on the 
premises, enaUea him to furnish the following articles, fresh 
ground, at all timee, vfi : Graham. Rye, Buckwiicat and Rice 
Flour. Wheat Orita, Farina, Pearl Barley. Split Pras, Com meal 
and Hominy of all aizea, from North Carolraa and Northern com. 
Aho, a very superior artiele of steam refined Table and Da^ 
Salt. A share of patronage ia earneatly aoliclted. 

C. N. BBMENT 
Albany, Sept. 1, 1840.— It. 

— — — __ 

n^HE subscriber has en hand, a few choice White Dorking fowls 
*■ which he will sell at fair pricea- bred bv himself. As far ss 
hie knowledge goea, thia variety of the Dorkings is more sought 
aAer, Loth in England and in this country, on account r^ iheir co- 
lor. L. DURAND. 
Derby, CI., Sept. 1, 184$^-$L* 



Horwfl for the 9Cate Fair. 

IT is my present intention to visit the Agricultural State Fair, fa 
be heM at Syraoaso, oa the lllb, 19ih and I3lta dayu of t«epira». 
ber next, and take with me for exhibition, my Morgan atallion, a 
colt of the old G^fibrd Morgai»<, years old, etaeaiavt color, rery 
cleaely seaemMiag hia aire. Also, one or tmw brood mareaof the 
Morgan stoirk. C. BLODGRTT. 
Chelsea, Vt., Sept 1, 1840.-»H.» 

Merino Sheep and Devon Cattle. 

T*BE s«b#^iber will offer for sale at the New-York Slate Fair, 
*- at Syracuse, about 100 raro«, of pure Merino blood— all bred 
by himself. Also, several head of Devon cattle— bulla, cowa, and 
heifera. JACOB N. BLAKBSLEB. 

WatertowR. Ct., Sept. f .— It. 

Devon Cattle for Sale. 

I OFFER fbr sale, a Devon bull and oow, fonr years old, fr*>m 
the celebrated herd of Oeorre Patterson, Esq., of Maryland. 
Finer specimens cannot, probalHy, be found anywhere— certainly 
not in the West. I will sell them^ here, at the same price Mr. 
Patterson aaks for similnr stock at his fkrm in Maryland. Tbe cow 
has a bull calf by her side. ISAAC DILLON. 

Zanesville, Ohio, Srpt. 1, 1840.— li.» 
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|)ractical ^tuboidirs. 



Lm*! «iraam«wMi mtut thnfi hk*« • 
M tha oowM or ^itaM of brmiag adopMd is anj pu-- 
tionUr awlriot. Tha rristin domwd mod »1m of pr«- 
doMa, tc^tber with tba faoiUtiM for prodooluo, matt 
g«v«ra Ua raniwf ia tha Mlaalion ororupi lor oaltiTa- 
lioa. "na aaar pntximiijr of larga ntiei aad uiww, 
■M7 leader it proSuhla to colliTita anielea, which, ia 
Daaghberbaadi remote from markeL, woold ba compau- 
tinljF valnelcM. The rapid inareaw ol connmeri oT 
agrKnlinral prodncU, in mom part* of oar oonntrjr, ii 
aonataatl; otiaigiag or aaudifjiag the eoorte of fannine 
in tbeae Mati«i; aad ibia iofliiBace i* being noro and 
more axuoiti witk tfaa extcouaBi^ the maaaaof rapid 
aad eaej aamBunioatioa with the ialeriiH-. Parhapi 
thara ii le part of the 0000117 v^b kai been noM 
aflMted iff to* late fi>aat iaproveaMaU in intaroMMoa- 
niealioD, Ibaa a large ponioo of poag lalaad. A view 
of tka jitode of faraiog mow prBotioed in one of the 
moat iaportant oewitie* af that Motioe, u adnirablj' 
given in aa addnu delivered bafore Ihs'Qoaens Catmtr 
AgrionltaralSctoietj, hf Hoo. John A. Kuo, Prwi- 
dent of thai Soeiety, and now Prawdeat of the Naw. 
ToHi Stale Africntiural Sooietj. We ikiak ow raadan 
will ba iniM«4t«d with Mr. £.'■ ramarka. £ai. 

Obhs^i. HirroB* er thb Codntt. — I propoaa, in 
tha rataarki I un about to maka, to depart aoaiewhat 
frcHB Ifca oonrae whiek haa bnaa BMiatlj «doptad by 
tboaa who have addroMed (bi* SocUt;, end ioiLead of 
treatiag of the •utgeot of agrioultnie generallf , I pn>- 
poae to coaflne what I hare to aap, pnocipalljr to the 
eeont^ of Qoeena, the middle eoaaif of tbe liland npon 
which we live. Belore, bawever, I antcr qpoa Ika 
ebartHter of iu loil, the wMrae of tillafe, ud the ap- 
plicatian of manom to it* varied oropa, I wonld Car a 
mofnent dlgreaa, aad give a brief aooonat of the poai- 
tiaa, eettlement aod elimate of Qoeena oooatj, itailag 
at the lama tine, that moat of the iofbrmatioa and faou 
relating to tbene qaealioni, are derived from the eeve- 
ral biatoriei of Long Itland, and fram the recent Oeo- 
logteal Snrvejr of tha lame, under the aolhority of the 
State, bj Wb. W. Mather. Lang laland thee, hj iu 
poaition, ila dimate, the cAaraotar of iia aoil, and the 
tkrin and iadnatrr of ita iahabitanta, ia a reaaarkable 
pMtiOD of the State of Naw-Ynrk. It Ilea on iu •oath- 
era emremiijr, between the 40th and 41al dagreaa of 
Borth latitude, aad fonna, with tke lalaad of Manhutaa, 
Blaten laland and the Jereaj ahore, tha naMa barbor of 
New- York. It la In lattfrth , from Fort HaioiltoB, attbe 
Narrawa, to MontBnk Point, aboot one hnndred and 
fartj mile*; an] from the Narrowa 10 Peooaio Baj, a 
duiame of niaatj milea, it Tariea in breadth Irom 13 
to 20 milea. The fint wuoennil aiteapt bjr the Eag- 
Jiah t« aetlle Qneent caaal^, waa made in tbe towa af 
~ ' 1M>, bf etnigrMU'lnnB Nmv Eoiltad, 






ing waa lettled ii 

otnen. Newtow^ bif Eogliihmi 



the Rev. Siofaird Denton, floab- 
Tiiomas FarringloB and 
men in IflSl, wbere the 
preeenl village naw atands; and the flrat patenl or 
ground brief, waa granted in 1S62, bj Oovernor Slnf- 
veaaat. Thomaa Slevenaon and hii aaaocialei wer« 
amiHig iu flrat aettlart. The fintjilaoiation inOjater- 
bay, waa commeaoed on the aite at the preaent villaga 
or that name in 1693, bf Englithmen, and the flrat 
deed from Ibe Indiana for land in that lov-n, waa mad* 
in 1653, to Peler Wright and othera. Junaica follaw- 
ed in 1656, npon the application of Robert Jackton and 
othera from Hempatead. Robert Coe sml hia auoci- 
igned the flrai oertiBoate of parchate Nov. 29ch, 
for the aeitlemeDt near the Beaver Pond,nnder4 
parchsis rrooi the lodiuia, and a grant from the Gov- 
ud Caancil of 2I(t March, 1656. North Hemp- 
atead waa orieiaaliy a|tart of Hempatead, and baa Ita 
diatinot reoords earlier than the jear 1784, A tettte- 
ment vaa attempted, *t what la now Maiihuaett, ia 
1640, bj a coDipanj of emigninll from Lynn in Maaaa. 
chuaelii, but waa broksn op by the Dutch Goventcir 
It will be perceived from the above atalement, 
that the oonnty.ol Queena ia among the earlieat aellla- 
nienta in the Suie of New- York. Ila length from eait 
weat ia 26 milea, ita breadth froni north to eonth 
bout 16 mile*,. making ita whole area or nirface S9I 
aquare miles, or 250,000 aorea. 
The influecoa oT the ooeaa, whioh baandi it on l^e 
nth Bod eaat, mitigatea and tempera, bath ia wintfr 
id aommer, the oold and the heatj ao that the tber- 
ometer rarely falla below aero, or riaea above 90. Of 
the 350,000 aorM, the area of iu aurbce, ahoat 25,. 
000 are lalt meadow, aad 25,000 plain and oomnHM 
lanili, leaviag 200,000 aorea of laml lor enltivatjon, 
improvamaat f>r in wood. lu preaent popolatiqn m«7 
be eatimatcd at 32,000; »nd tbe aaattMfaeni roll of iu 
real aad paraaBalpr^iett7,rea«hwaev'TS13,000,00(). 
Coneideriag, than, the jagriculmral ohaiacter of iu itt- 
halntaui, their oamhera, the aiia of the oonnly, ob« oT 
ha amallaai in (he State, yet, the valne o[ iu i%ad, M|d 
proaperity of ita tarmen, plane it, in point of tai^aU* 
property, tha aixlh or aeveath in the Sta(e. Large «a 
thia ajnonnl of property, in a oobd? of anoh limited 



full lemnneralion for the capital and lahor axpeiulediB 
ihtt ooltivatioD of iu aoil, ia annually received, ftnd Ut 
many inatanoea profitably inveaied, and that tbu.aieai|)- 
retOTB and iawaaaa, ia aa maoh doe 10 the thriri ^od in> 
doatry of tboae abo till the aoil, aa to the oharacter at 
that auil, and the variety of it^ produoU. A ridge ot 
chain of faillt eonmeiuung in Eingi oounly, and extend- 
ing nearly to Oyatar Pond Point, on the northern fork 
of the lalaad, and riaiag in one or two plaoea, to nearly 
400 bat in height, divtdv th« ooonlj inta nearly eau/fi 
parU. Oa th«mrt]i (idaQt this ridge, the la^ul i> ofun 
roogk BadbHikM>,.^«Mpt irihw* ii,jilHfu;)M u> w^M 
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and headlands into the 8oand, while the tnrfaee on the 
tottth tide i< nearl? a plain, without rock or stone of 
any sixe. The soil of the Island, and of this coontj, 
has as much varietj as its surface. Near the Sound; 
the land is hillr and uneren ; the greater portion faoweyer, 
is either lerei or slightly undulating. The necks and 
headlands hare generally a rolling surface, and a deep 
loamy soil slightly mixed with sand. On the south side 
of the hills, the surface is flat and the soil sandy, min- 
l^ed in many places with loam and clay. Tbe more 
elevated land is, in soil, superior to that of the plains, 
and better adapted to the growth of the grains usually 
raised in this climate. There are large tracts of land 
and woodland in the centre of the Island, which, until 
recently, hare Temained wtthoat any attempt to reduce 
them to cultivation. In this oounty we have a large 
body of land principally belonging to the town of 
Hempstead, which still lies in common, but is suscepti- 
ble of being easily and profitably tilled, notwithstand- 
ing an immediate and considerable outlay is required 
for fences and manures. Kings county contains very 
little waste land, and is in the aggregate, more fertile 
than any equal portion of the Island. Perhaps this is, 
in a great degree, to be accounted for, as much from 
the exoellenoe of the soil, as from its proximity to the 
dties of Brooklyn and New- York, from whence manures 
of various kinds can be more cheaply and easily pro- 
cwed. 

System or Husbandry. — ^With these preliminary 
remarks respecting the general features of the Island, 
and the county of Queens, which I trust may not be 
deemed inappropriate to the subject in hand, I will pro- 
ceed to describe in the best way I can, the system of 
husbandry, which is pursued in this county. It must 
be in tbe recollection of many, who are here present 
to-day, that the general course of cultivation was for- 
merly, in many essential particulars, different from its 
present practice. Before the Erie canal was comple- 
ted, wheat, and barley, and rye, were largely raised 
for sale, and the flouring mills on the Island had as 
much business as they could attend to; the qnality of 
the grain raised was excellent, and the reputation of 
the mills on the north shore was well established for 
the qualitv of their flour. The construction of that 
great work of internal improvement, ^ery soon caused 
a radical change in the husbandry and crops of the 
eounty. We oould no longer compete with the rich and 
virgin lands of the west, in the production of the cereal 
grains; and it was at one moment feared that the value 
of our lands, and the prosperity of our farmers, would 
be seriously affected by the cheapness, fertility, and 
great extent of the western lands. Such, however, was 
not the case. The effect of opening the Erie canal, 
was, it is true, to bring the crops of the West into im- 
mediate competition with those of the older parts of the 
State, which, so far, had enjoyed a monopoly: and at 
the same time to force thoto sections, particularly those 
■ear to the city of New-Tork (for as yet, Brooklyn was 
•olv a village) to change their system of husbandry, 
and the course and character of their crops. And the 
farmers of the western part of Long Island, with that 
■Berring sagacity which interest always prompts, quick- 
ly adapted the cultivatiorf, and the crops^ to the new 
and more extended demand which the increasing and 
varied wants of a great and rapidly growing city could 
■ot fail to produce. The natural and predicted oonse- 
qvence of the opening of the Erie oaaal, was flrst to 
enlarge and enrich tbe eity of New- York, by pouring 
into her warehouses, for «onsamptton and export, the 
immense and increasing harvests of the unlimited West ; 
Mill to be mulfiplied as they have been, year by year, 
nntil by new and intproved channels of communication, 
liie bordefs-of all -the great Lakes now receive and die* 
tnboce the overflowing productions of rtoglons aa vast, 



and as fertile, as the sun in its daily course, bl( 
with its glorious beams. The greater part of this an- 
nual tribute of Agricultural wealth, finds its way to the 
noble seaport of our State — ^the great commercial mart 
of the Western continent; thence to be distributed 
among those Atlantic States whose productions are of 
a different character ; and also, among the countries of 
the world, in exchange for the productions and the fab- 
rics of their skill. The result and effect of these new 
and varied elements of wealth peored mim^ tli« city of 
New- York, was immediately felt, in tbe extension of 
her commerce, the increase of her population, and in the 
enlargement and improvement of the city itself. Tfair 
impulse, so powerAilly felt by the city, waasoon coo^ 
muBicaied to tbe surronodiag country, and as the nnm- 
ber and means of the citizens increased, the demand for 
those productions which the farmers in its neighborhood 
could alone most easily and profitably supply, was soon 
greatly augmented. Hence, as the growth of New- York, 
and subsequently of Brooklyn, continued to increase from 
the causes above alluded to, it fcdlowcd as a coasequenda 
of so many being devoted exclusively to the «oniniercw 
and the trades connected with it^-and all coasomers of 
what another class oould alone producc'-^that the lands 
in the immediate vicinity of these eities must advance 
in value — ^lirst, for the erections of houses nnd binldingB, 
and next for the cultivation and supply of thoaa arti- 
cles most needed from day to day for the consumption 
and support of two large cities. And such must conti- 
nue to be the course of improvement, and the increas- 
ing value of the lands in the western part of this Island, 
as tbe cities of New- York and Brooklyn shall continno 
to prosper and augment. The system of hnabandry in 
this part of the Island, and reaching to the eastern 
towns of Queens county, has, as was before stated, and 
as a natural consequence of our -position and soil, on- 
dergone a great change in the character and vaine of 
its productions. Formerly wheat, lye, oats and ooniy 
were the staple orops, and to a certain extent, some of 
them still continue of that character. Now, it nay bn 
said that wheat, and rye, and barley, are no longor 
raised as staple crops, nor to tbe extent of former 
years. But com, and oats, and hay, are now the nsnin 
and, as farming orops, perhaps the most prodnetive and 
the most relied on. Potatoes, cabbage, peas, beans, 
asparagus, tomatoes, and other vegetables, -in thono 
parts of the county most conveniently situated for that 
purpose, have been largely cultivated for market, and 
two crops are now not unfrequently taken during thm 
same season, from the same piece of ground; thnn 
bringing a double return to the farmer for bis labor and 
expense. On the south side of the Island, whore thn 
soU is light, sandy and warm, all the early vegoidblon 
and small fruits have, with the aid of ashes and mn» 
nure, been grown with great success and advanta|pe« 
And there, too, within a few years, large orchards of 
peach trees have been ■ planted, whose fruit has been 
abundant, fair, and finding a ready mnrket; while tho 
stronger and more loamy soils in the centre, and on tbn 
necks and headlands of the north side, have, by a simi- 
lar process of high cultivation, been rendered prodooc- 
ive of the finest orops of com, oats and hay; aa«l 
where lands are finally laid down to grasa, of eaccellenf 
crops of wheat, rye and barley. But it should always 
be remembered, that while on the one hand, the near- 
ness of a great and steady market has afforded tho in- 
ducement, and stimulated the exertions of the fa im ei n 
of the western part of the Island; yet on tho other 
hand, they with great sagacity snd persevering indnstiy, 
have been quite equal to the new system of huftbandry, 
whioh in so many instances they have been called opoa 
to enter into. And that though prudent and saving in 
all other matters, they have learned the wise lessor, 
thaf it is not for their interest to starve the land. It 
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It has beon truly said, jou canoot cheat the land, for it 
vill reproach yoa if yoa do. Another maxim, Which I 
lieUeTe is held for troth among as, is, that the more ge- 
nerously yoil treat the land, the more abandantly it will 
repay the outlay^ 

RoTATioir or CaoM aitd MANumss.«*t will now 
proceed to tay a few words upon the general rotation of 
crops OB regular farming lands, and the application of 
manures to the varioos crops, as they come in their as- 
signed order, from my own observation, as well as from 
the report of others. It may be stated that the lands 
in Queens county, as a general rule, are broken up eye- 
ffj Scf€ or seren years; that corn, one of the surest 
crops, succeeded fay oats, are the two fallow crops, and 
that the land is then laid down with wheat, rye or bar- 
ley, and the grass seeds. It is mowed two or three 
years, and pastured afterwards, until it is time to re- 
peat the same process. The manner of applying ma- 
nure, ashes, lime, tec., which are those chiefly relied 
upon, aad used 'in the cultivation of the various crops — 
(though guano bone and fish have their advocates) de- 
pends, as to their quantity, upon the condition and cha- 
racter of the soil, and the nature of the crop to be cul- 
tivated. While nearly all the straw, and more than 
half the hay, is carried off the farm and sold, and their 
place only measurably supplied by salt and sedge hay, 
the quantity of manure made in the barn-yard, must ne- 
cessarily be much diminished, and its deficiency sup- 
plied, if the system ef frequent cropping is carried on, 
from other sources. Hence Long Island, in all its 
length and breadth, particularly in its western counties, 
depends essentially upon a supply of the richest ma- 
nures, from the cities and towns on the North and East 
Rivers, which is brought by water and railway to the 
nearest points where it is required ; and the farmers of 
this ccmnty proceed, and have proceeded for years, upoa 
the principle that it is better and more profitable to sell 
Che com and oats, the straw and the hay, for cash in 
the market, and with it, to purchase the manures re- 
qaired for the growth of their crops, and the mainten- 
nnce of their farms ia good condition. 

In breaking up the land for com, they do best who 
plow in the fall, and cross-plow in the spring, spreading 
the whole ground with such manure as they may have, 
suid then adding at the time of planting in the hill, half 
• shovel full of well-rotted manure. By this process a 
quick start is given to the plant, leaving it afterwards 
to draw its support from the soil around, in which the 
long manure is slowly decomposed, and continues to 
supply nourishment to the plant daring the period of its 
growth. Others manure the corn in the hill only, and 
sometimes, when it is up, and of sufficient size, strew a 
little leached or other ashes, around the young plant. 
As it is a certain, so it is a general crop, yielding, ac- 
cording to cultivation and manure, from twenty to eigh- 
ty bushels per acre. For oats, it is not asual to give 
any manure; sometimes, however, ashes are applied, 
where the nature of the soil is supposed to require it. 
But usually it is a crop which is grown free from any 
other charge, than putting the ground in good condition 
by the plow, and an early sowing of the seed. As soon 
•a the oau are cradled, or as soon thereafter as the 
ground will admit of it, the land is slightly plowed, so 
as to cover the stubble sufficiently, in which state it re- 
mains until it is time to mark it out, and cart on the 
nanure and ashes, as both are frequently applied to- 
gether where the character of the soil would seem to 
indioate the propriety and advantage of their joint use. 
The quantity of manure, and of the best quality, which 
at this time is put upon each acre, will vary from 30 
to 40 cart loads; with an addition sometimes of 100 
koabels of ashes. Between the end of September, and 
the first ten days of October, the wheat is sown at the 
rate of two bushels an acre, with from six to eight 



quarts of timothy seed ; and as early ill the spring an 
the state of the weather and of the ground will admi^ 
about eight or ten pounds of clover seed are sown per 
acre. From land thus laid down, if the season is OiVo^ 
abUi from twenty to twenty-five, and in some instance^ 
thirty bushels of good wheat will be harvested ; of rye, 
from twenty-five to thirty huslnU; of bnrley, from 40 
to 60 boshels. If the gram seeds take well, from two 
to two and a-half tons of hay may be cut on the ensu- 
ing year. The labor of tillage in thb county is, gene- 
rally speaking, comparatively light, and hence a lem 
number of animals are needed for the purposes of a 
farm. A pair of horses, mules, or cattle, have, with 
some few exceptions, power enough to turn up the sod 
with ease, and to prepare the land for a crop. And 
with the aid of the same horses and mules, where the 
farm is near enough to the cities the farmer is enabled 
himself to transport his produce in wagons or carts te 
a ready and a cash markBt. So far as my own expert 
ence and observation can be relied on, and they are sus» 
tained by the opinion of many practical agriculturist^ 
deep plowing for com and potatoes, where the land will 
admit of it, is a practice which if more frequently foK 
Uwed, would welt repay the fiurmer. But if you plow 
deeply, you should manure generondy, and by the aid 
of both you will imnrease the depth aad excellence of 
the soil, in which the roots of plants will Aad room te 
spread, and find protection firom the extremes of heat 
and cold. The amount, the variety, aad the value of 
the productioBS of Queens connty, can only be estima* 
ted and measured by the census of 1840; the on^ 
means at this time within our reach for such a purpose. 
By the returns of that census, ths number of improved 
acres of land in the ooonty was 125,636, of which 
there were in grain 49,906, and in meadow and pa» 
tnre, 73,710, whose annual products of all kinda 
reached the value of $1,764,604; agreeably to a state- 
ment and calculation, which will he found in a note 
below.* 

There is another source of profit, which I must net 
omit on this occasion, and ia connection with the fore- 
going statement. It is the large and valuable nurseries 
and horticultural and botanical establishments, which 
for so many years have given celebrity te the countj, 
as well as to their enterprising and ihteltigent propria* 
tors; who cultivate about fOO acres, on which nearif 
2,000,000 trees are supposed to stand. 

The above sum of $1,764,605, the gross value of 

Acres. In Gmin. Meadow h Pastors 



•Newtown 19,907 5,403 

Jamaica, 11|098 4}1M 

Ploabbis, 11,«8 4,541 

NoflhHempatead, 93,580 11,791 

Oyaterbar, 35,0ll5 10,109 

Hempatoad, 90,678 19,873 



195,036 40,005 



6,004 

6,009 

6,197 

10,780 

95,803 

17,005 

73,710 



Acres. 

InWIieal, 4,464 

Corn......... 17,998 

Oau 19,148 

rotatoes^.... 9,435 

Rye 5,810 

Boekwkeat,.. . 4 ,417 

Peas, 617 

Beans. 990 



Total bo. 

00,374 

440»900 

393,894 



61,689 
67,567 



96,706 



Bii. pr. 


aero. 


90 


•tlOa. 


95 


5a. 


97 


3s 


05 


4s. 


11 


5s. 


15 


4s. 


69 


4s. 


00 
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or the 75,000 sores in meadow and posawoj two-fiAhs, 
or 30.000 acres, may be set down as niewiwr frocad, 
yieUiDf f one year with another, one and a-half tons 
of hay, or 45,000 tons, at $19.50 per ton, k, 

Wheat and Rye straw, one-half the Talue of the frain, 

Sah and seJfe hay, at ooe-fifdi the Yalne of Enf tish 
hay 

Oat straw, com tops and beltoms, 40,000 loads at 91 .50. 

Cabbages, asparagns, and other reg etablas, aad small 
fruit, 4...- 

Fork, ponltry, lambs. Teal, eggs, tatter, mOk^ cord 
wood, and lostMl ' 



▼aloe. 

•194,917 

975,195 

191,434 

114,083 

88,55» 

33,7!33 

38,914 

96,706 



579,566 
89,006 

119,606 
60,000 

50,006 

las^ino 

•1,764,004 
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t^ aniKial prodipotipof pf she ^/mmttj, it oow to bo di- 
muushed by the cost pt Ubor t»d miytii^«| ad4 tb« w.ear 
Mid teaTi as follows : 

To the Talae of the real 99UUi,» ««••«•••« $7,500,000 
Bedocting for Tillages and thejjr bnildiiigSj 1,000,000 

$6,600,000 
Add to the pe wen ai e s t a f, inr etook,ian»» 
ng wspleiBMls, VftgOM, aarca« he., .... 1,M0,0D0 



$8,000,000 
The baUaoe of peraooal aotale, $9,000,000, Wog at 
iaCevesft, or varioMly Mwreeted. 
Dodttot, lor Uboron 60,000 aeree 

arable land, at $6 per aese,. . $300,000 
Aadjon 30,000 aores aieadow or 

nowiBg load, at $S per aora, OOyOOO 
For tnaaures aiade aad porehas*' 
• ad, the one beiag equal to the 

other, as will bo sbowa, 464,000 

For wear and tear, ^ 80,000 

■ ■ i 024,0Ck) 

Nottreoeipt, $840,006 

Or more than tO per oeat. on $8,000,000 of agrieol- 
toral oapital; or $7 aett per aere on 125,000 acres 
improTod lands, aad $17 nett per mm on the 60.000 
aores of arable land. 

The arorage siae of the lorms will seareeW reaeh 
eighty acres, and the arerage Talae of all the lands in 
tlM county, 260,000 aeres, is agreeably to the aseess- 
Qont roll, $30; of the improved land, 126,000 acres, 
$00 per acre; of the nmonber of aores refnrned for taxa- 
tion, 170,000, $47 per acre. The number of aeres of 
improved land ia the state is 12,000,000. Its hay 
crop is 3,000,000 tons, or rather more than one-qoar- 
tor of the whole hay crop of the United States. In 
the year 1826, the Erie canal was ecmipleted. At 
that time the popalatioa of the city of New- York was 
166,000, and the Taloe of her real and personal pro- 
perty, $100,000,000. Then the oonnty of Qneens had 
20,000 iahabitaats, and an assessment roll of lew than 
$6,000,000. Ia 1848, the eity of New-Tork had a 
popalatioa of more than 400,000, and an assessmeat 
roll of $260,000,000; ao4 the coony of Qoeens, a po- 
palatioa of 32.000, and an assessment roll of nearly 
$12,000,000. It is thoa, i think, dearly shown, that 
the growth and ioflnenoe of great cities, and the con- 
gregation of great numbers who are not producers, but 
must be fed, ever has been, and ever will be the scarce 
of increased ralae to the lands within a reasonable dis- 
tance, and of profit and emdament to those who are 
owners or tillers of the same. 

Aknual ExFKKDrruEB roB KAjrums. — ^It remains 
now to be shown what soms are annnally spent inde- 
pendently of labor, for the manares, ashes, lime, fro. 
An attempt has been made to form an estimate which 
should be safe, upon this subject, and some pains haYc 
neon taken to get at the details, in which I hare been 
aided by leTeral intelligent friends; and the resalt is 
fs will be seen below, that an annusJ sam of $227,000 
is expended for the purchase of maaares.* 

* At the landings of the town of North Henpsiead, there wm 
reeeivcd from the lei of Joljr, 18t7, to the let of AogoKi 184S— 
M,9n0 canmen'i loads of naiiiira, 

147 ttmeaf raaaoL 
S,800 hiadt ofaalMa, 
1,800 iowlaorUme, 
1.600 badiebafboaa, 
WKOOO bohy Mi. 

TtMTalne of which was, #47,678 

The Long fclaiid RaJJroad truiqiorted, 4wiiiff thAtama 
period, and prineipalJx^br thia aaaaqr, 
14,000 loads of aihea, 
15,000 Joade of raasore, 
10,000 baihateofUMS, 
▼alaa, i■dcpeDdenUyofg■aao,boBaaai.ta■7iil^ 42,371 

000,940 



This calcolatipQ Is sopposed by m^ny to he below tho 
actual outlay for mannre, taking one year with finothcr j 
and I hate hetird it suggested m a curioQs fact, or ra- 
ther conjecture, that large as is this ^mooiit, an equal 
amount in value is annually received from the sale of 
the fish, clams, oyster^ »nd wild (pw^ of our 3ayo and 
Sound. 

This estimate, while it is to be coosidsred only as 09 
attempt to fix the amount of outlay Mngally incurred 
by the (armors of Queens county for the materials to 
enrich their sqiI, furnishes at the same time tbe b«t 
evidence, that the profits of •gricultnre most be largo 
and re|nunero(ii^, in order to iiiduce the farniers, who 
always look ciosefy to their own iqterest, to expend 
annually so large a shiir^ of their receipts ibr such a 
purpose. 

if, then, to (ho afaovo sum pr $227,000 expended for 
maiiuce, be added the i^moant of that mftde on the 
land, estiotated according to the English caJculation at 
to mach per head pf the animals of the county, viz., 
cattle and horses at 13 cfurt loads, cows at 10, and 
sheep and swine at IJ, it will be fouad that about 
460,000 cart loads of mannre at 4s., are apnually 
made, eqoal in value to that procured from all othor 
sources; 75,638, being tbe number of animals by tho 
census of 1845, which calonlation gives 6 loads per 
head all round. 

It will be perceived thit I have not entered iato the 
field of chemical analysis as respects the soil or tho 
manures to ho applied to it; this has been done by 
others, on former occasions; and is a sabjeot now with- 
in the reach and onderstanding of all, from the cheap 
and numerous treatises upon the sobjeot. I have con- 
fined my remarks to tho practical view of oar agricol- 
tural condition pund capabiUties, ond have eodeavored 
hf o plain statement of facts as they are believed to 
exist, to give to those most interested in tho prosperity 
and wellare of the county, such details respecting its 
soil, its husbandry, its prodocts, and its proopeots, aa 
may encourage them and others to parsuo, with dili- 
gence and profit, tho most indopoodenj and healthfol 
occupation that man can exercise. The state of New- 
York, ever mindful of her own commanding position^ 
was the first to commence the great work of internal 
improvements, and well has she been repaid for her 
wise forecast. Having provided the channels of com- 
munication, upon which might be borne the products 
of her own, and those of other states, she then expended 
a large sum of money, during a leries of years, in the 
Geological Survey of the State ; copies of which great 
work were distributed among the counties, at the cost 
price. She went one step nirther; for, remembering 
that agriculture was the occupation and support of tho 
great mass of her people, she appropriateo aa annual 
sum of $8,000 for the improvement and encouragement 
of agricultural and domestic maaafactares, a portion of 
which is paid to the several counties of the state, upon 
their raising an equal amount. 

Having now concluded the remarks which I proposed 
to address to the society, and which I feel have hut 
poorly rapaid your patient attention, it remains for mo 

If the 10,000 aeres 0f arable land ki North Hewpaieari regies, 
ia addiiian io that supplied by their owa barn-yards, «u oailay of 
nearly fM,000 a year for manvre, Oysterbay. wiiose cnltivution 
is about equal in amoont, and, if as perfect, would als? r^nire a« 

aqoaloatlay, • WyjiSO 

Flaahing , with about one-half the number of acrca, . . . tn.939 

Newtown, wiih rather more than half. 30.000 

Hempstead, with 12.700 acres, wosM require a lar- 
Mr oauay than the towns already named ; but, aa she has 
olher aooroes of supply, near at hand, from sea- weed and 

fish, I would not pUuse her outlay beyond. 90,001 

Jamaica, with about 4.000 aorre rcqulrlnfr the aki of 
■wBUfo, a part of which is supplied hy the U I. Railmud. 
1^ IS also that part of iu line of road through the seretal 
towns of the county, may «»!! be put down at an ouitay of ISJIi 

Miiifcinfftafsthsvihcfwaof $297,000 
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•■ly t0 eiEbart th« farmen of thii M ^omty to a etwdy 
perieveraaca in tbetr komoralkfo ooeupatioo ; whicb has 
ao far rewarded their toil and iodiutry with competeaoe 
and «iid€|Made;ioe«. Htis^ they profierly eetinate aad 
apiM-eive of the provision which the etato haa tlranght 
proper to make for the pronotioa of the great eaaae in 
whieh they, and their brethren throQghoQi the length 
and breadth of the land, are eo eteadily .engaged. 
The benefit »nd advantages of ^ii4ieh have again and 
agnin been made manifest both at the state and ooaoty 
fairs. So oMoh so, that it is now a matter generally 
conceded, that inquiry and exertions have been stiroo* 
lated, a «Mre perfect system of cultivation pursued, a 
great improvement in ail the implements of husbandry 
obtained, the breed of cattle and horses carefully at- 
tended to; and finally, an accurate knowledge of the 
component parts of soils, as wdi as of the qualities of 
manure, placed within the reach of all. In all these 
•natters the farmers of the state have a deep interest. 
They constitute the great mass of its inhabitants, are 
constantly and laboriously employed in the cultivation 
of its soil, the gathering of its crops, and their trans- 
portation lo the best market. An occupation as honora* 
ble and useful as it is ancient and necessary; sjmI too 
much neglected by the youth of our country for other 
and more uncertain pursuits; one, too, in which the 
pi^sions and the worst feelings of our nature find little 
room for growth or display, where the regularity of 
labor, the comforts of life, and the feeling of independ- 
ence, which the ownership of the land ever imparts, 
tempers and chastens the character and sentiments of 
Che tiller of the soil. Such is eminently the condition 
and the lot of the farmers of this noble state: mny such 
oontinoe to be the inheritaooe of their children. 



flfateoiy Order, and EeoBonsy* 

The farmer of the state of New York is deprived 
of the many and necessary facilities for studying, com- 
prehending, and intelligibly practicing his profession. 
The farmers of the state of New York contribute more 
to the due edncation and accomplishment of the minis- 
ters of religion^ of lawyers, physicians and merehants, 
by foil three fourths, than either of the above classes 
do or can contribute for their own advancemen:, because 
when combined tbey even then do not amount in num- 
bers to one fourth of the farmers of this stale. We 
farmers, then, pay for the establishment of schools and 
colleges, of academies and universities, the energies of 
which are mainly exert^ and directed to educate and 
advance the classes above referred to; and from them 
emanates special appliances for tbeir respective indivi- 
dual classes. The farmer has reason to rejoice and 
feel proud of the benefits he is thus so largely instru- 
mental in producing; be knows, acknowledges, and 
bows to, the efibrts of the roan of God, who meekly 
and purely devotes himself to the guidance of his 
fellow beings in the only path which leads to true and 
enduring happiness. The farmer has a proud satisfac- 
tion, too, in the means he has so richly aflhrded in 
bringing forward the eminent lawyer, who, when pur- 
suing his own proper duty, is exercising benevolence 
and talent of the highest order in adjusting and regu- 
lating the contentions of bis fellow men; and thus 
through all classes, the farmer has cause to rejoice 
and feel proud, in his liberal and cheerful eflforts to 
develope and sustain them. But what has this power- 
ful body of men done for themselves I Nothing — 
nothing for their own special advancement in the art 
and science of agriculture ! ! 

And here let me ask reference to one of the princi* 
pies claimed to be established at page 79 of the CuUu 
vator, when first calling the attention of my brother 
farmers to the value and necessity of crdcr, tytUm and 



ecoaofliy, it was then stated that " the power of man, 
when used without the application of mind or intellect, 
degrades him in his own estimation, reducing him to 
a condition of servitude and dependence." 

It is not to be supposed that any man will deny this 
position, for we have abundant proof in the abject con- 
dition of man, thus circumstanced at various places on 
this earth. Admitting the truth of this position, is it 
not equally true, that the greater amount of intellect 
employed in directing the power of man, the more 
elevated, free and indepeiKient is his condition t Now 
let us apply these trntlw to our dass, as farmers, and 
compare the amount of intellect we use in our vocation 
with the amount used by the divine, the lawyer or phy- 
sician. Must we not frankly admit, that to a sreat 
extent, we are negligent in this particular; and, conse- 
quently, where this neglect prevails, there we are 
valued below our capacities and natural conditions t 
Yes, we may not deny it, hnt we can and ought 
promp t ly to open to the bo«iy of farmers the broad door 
to knowledge, whereby we may readily and easily sub- 
stitute intelligence for mere force, *' the power of 
knowledge for the power of muscle." While we parti- 
cipate in common in the blessings of oor common 
schools, ami while we joyfully and gladly contribute to 
the advancement of knowledge among other classes, 
let us no longer neglect the interests of our own sons, 
but with unceasing energy claim an equal distribution 
of all th€ facUitigg for the distribution of science and 
art, as applicable to the eoitivation of the earth. 

As our colleges and prominent seminaries are now 
conducted, they give us abundant opportunities for 
training the mind, for exercising it and enabling it to 
grapple with abstruse studies. All this is well, and is 
quite as important to the farmer as to any profession; 
but once wiihin the walls of our present educational 
balls, and we find that the minds of the boys, though 
well exercised, are insensibly led from the most impor- 
tant and pure views of progress in life, by means of 
agriculture, to hazard their destinies in the ambitious 
short-lived road of public employment, or in the 
scheming, speculative tracks of trade and commerce. 
Here is the point, then, we must needs start from: 
either our existing system of education, in all our 
seminaries, must make agriculture a department equal 
in importance and as honorable in pursuit, as any and 
every other vocation of man, otherwise a large portion 
of the funds which we farmers now contribute for edu- 
cation, must be applied to the direct, special advance* 
ment of education, with a single view to the agricul- 
tural interests. 

I need hardly remark that to this end, the farmer 
seeds as high talent for his use, and as extensive 
knowledge as is needful for any vocation on the earth. 

These are the means we must use, and probably the 
course we must pursue to cause our class to hold the 
elevation to which it is entitled, to use mind and intel- 
lect in the application of our power, securing the 
highest condition of man in this world, and the best 
preparation for comprehending and entering upon tliose 
duties which lead to perfect happiness in the world to 
come. 

To produce this result, we have need for order and 
tyf/em, or in other words, union and systematic actiop, 
as a class of men pursuing a vocation distinct from all 
others, — more important than all others, — and without 
which, all art, all science would decay. Ageicola. 
Seneca County. 



Tan coirvsaTSD to Mant^b. — This, it is said, may 
be successfully accomplished, by placing alternate lay* 
era of spent tan and lime, the former 2 feet thick, the 
latter 3 mches — remaining thus for two years. 
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Eds. Cultivatob-— Time and iDclination at length 
ooncmring, I procaed to comply with jour request, 
made more than a year ago; and nadvrtake the taak 
of giTing yon an impartial aoooont of our leetioD of th« 
ooontry, its advantages and disadvantages, location, 
soil, products, mode of farming, S(o» 

Cooper county, of which BoonviUe, a village of some 
2,000 inhabitants, is the county seat, is sitnated very 
near the centre of the state, about 160 miles by land, 
and 200 by water, west of St. Louis, on the southern 
bank of the Missouri river. 

That river, though one of the muddiest and most 
turbulent streams in the known world, filled with snags 
and sand-bars, rendering its navigation difficult and 
dangerous, is, notwithstanding, of incaleulaUe beneftt 
to the farmers in it* vicinity, in conveying their produce 
to market. 

We are all on the tip-toe of expectation at present, 
in looking out for the great Pacific rail-road, which we 
calculate will run somewheres near here, if it ever 
runs at all. It is expected to give a great impetus to 
the business of farming, when it does come. How 
that may be I am unable to say, but we certainly need 
Komething to stir us up. 

The timber and prairie are more equally divided an 
this county than in almost any other in the sCale,^— 
decidedly more so than in any other poseeseing the ssime 
advantages of productive soil and convenience to market. 
When I say convenience to market, understand me as 
speaking comparatively. Our market here, at best, is 
very inconvenient, unless we avail ourselves of the 
home market, and that is limrted, besides being very 
uncertain anil fluctuating. The soil in this eouniy is 
not so deep as in some of the other counties above, on 
and near the river, nor is it so well adapted to the 
^rowih uf hemp and tobacco as some of them, but for 
Indian corn, oats, red ami white clover, timothy, onrhard 
and blue-grass, melons, pumpkins and squashes, sweet 
and Irish potatoes, turnips and beets, it is not excellecl 
by any section I have seen, and my observation has 
extended over more than half the states in the union, 
and particularly over the west. 

Particular localities may beat it in the production of 
some particolar article named above, as the Wabash 
and Sciota valleys in Indian corn, some parts of Illinois 
in oats, and some of the southern states in sweet pot a. 
toes, but taken in the mass I believe we can compete 
with any portion of the continent. Wheat is a very 
uncertain crop here, on account of winter-killing, 
though when it escapes, we get good crops. 

Buckwheat, barley and rye, do pretty well, thons^h 
they are not cultivated to a very great extent. All 
kinds of .^ruits suited to our climate, such as apples, 
pears, p-iuches, plums, grapes, strA\^'U<)rri^, &c., suc- 
ceed aiimirably. Our prairies are covered with the 
wild strawberry, while our forests abound with wild 
plums, grapes and paw-paws, blackiberrics, raspberries, 
persimmons, Slc., besides a variety of nuts, such as the 
hazel, hickory, black and white Vk'altxata ho* 

The principal articles of export from this section of 
the state, are hemp, tobacco, mules i^pd horses, beef 
cattle, pork and wheat. The articles of herop, tobacco 
and wheat, and roost of the pork, is shipped to St. 
Louis. Our principal market for mules and horses is 
Louisiana, and for a few years past, Texas — a distance 
of from 400 to 600 miles, the nearest point, when taken 
by land, and 1500 or 2000 when carried by water. 
Last spring, however, the California emigration created 
a market for most of our surplus mules and oxen nearer 
home. The annual caravans leaving for California, 
together with the constantly increasing trade from this 



cauee an tncreaaed demand for mules and oxen for man/ 
years to come. Our stall-fed cattle are princtpaliy 



driven to St. Louis and riarugbteiwd. But immense 
droves of 3, 4 and 6 year old steers, are annaaily 
bought up in this section and driven to IlNnois, Indiana, 
CNiio and Virginia, there fattened, and then driven tv 
BokinorB ami other eastern markets^ Our prmriev 
afford fine grning, and whes* they are eat enf , t4ie 
prairie grass is rej^aoed by bkit grase and white clover* 

Farming here is conducted on the regular tkinning 
system—- taking every thing ami returning nothing, and 
new as the comnry hv, numbers of farms are beginning' 
to feel and show the efletrte of ic. Crops on land that 
has been in cultivation from 10 to f&acnd 20 jeais, arar 
beginning to grow ** small by degrees, oncf beamifolly 
less." There seems to be a continual struggle wiilr 
each farmer to have longer strings of fence, bigger 
fields, and more ground in corn than his neighbor. 
The resolt of which struggle, in conjanctton with the 
ease with whrdi YvnA fs brongfer mto euhivatmv la ther 
prairie convenient to timber, is that most of the farmers 
in this comitry t cratch over a great deal of ground boC 
cultivate none. Instead, however, of endeavoring to 
extricate themselves from their difficulties rn the most 
reasonable way possible, that of eeasmg t9 enlarge 
their farms and sowing grass* seed* until fhey are 
reduced to a manageable size, the cry is still more 
land, more corn. It is corn, corn, corn^-r— noching bui 

com. 

I know numbers of fhrmers who cuTtivate from 50 to 
150 acres of land, who have not exceeded 5 acres of 
grass on their farms, and many of them not a spire 
except what nature has sown for them. Thrs, too, iv 
one of the best grass countries in the world, and wherw 
the same labor expended in the cultivation and sowings 
of timothy and clover hay, will feed fully double the 
stock that it would in raising corn. It is true that we 
have some honorable exceptions to* this rule, but I am 
sorry to say not many more than one sufficient ro prove 
the mie. 

We have some excellent stock, but as a general rule 
■ the stock here is exceedingly scrubby. The generally- 
received opinion amon<;st the sovereigns here, is, that 
a brg corn -crib, well fiFled, makes fine stock, and con- 
sequently they are indiffisrent about improving it by 
procuriiwf the improved breeds of cattle, hoga and 
sheep, to breed from. There has been more done in 
improving the breed of hogs than an3^hiwg else, but 
there is great room for improvcnYent yet, even with 
th<*m. 

The wheat crop has generalfy been very light here 
this season, — the rust destroy hfig thousand* of acree 
that had escaped the winter. I didn'^t cut a head of 
mine, which, but for the rust, would have made a 
tolerably fair crop. 

Oats and timothy were fine. Owmg to the long- 
continued wet weather and backwardness of the spring, 
the com crop is rather backward, and rn some parts of 
the state the prospect is very gloomy, — the wet weather 
preventing the planting of thousands of acres, as welt 
as the cultivation of a great deal afler it was planted. 
The prospect in this county bids fair for an average 
crop, and considering the unfavorableness of the season 
It looks very well, but being more backward, and 
much more foul than ustml, a drought now would cut 
it short. 

As to manuring, the idea is looked on as preposterous t 
*' What ! manure our rich virgin soil that only requires 
planting, and a plowing or' two to produce ten barrels 
of corn to the acre ! Absurd. That was not what we 
left our old worn out lands for — away back in old 
Virginia, old Kentucky, or Tennessee, as the case may 
, be, where we had to tug and toil, scratch and scrape. 



•tate across the plains to Santa Fe, will be very apt to ' haul manure al! winter, and plongh all suimner, and 
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tlMB tcaroely make enough to keep aoal and body 
together 9 ILet them havl mainire that like it, we're 
net •!■ that line of boeiness." 

That^ the way they talk, lost ** go it^ my good 
fellow. Stick to that, and carry it oHt, and in less 
than 30 years yon, or aome of your cfaiMree, will be 
vsing airailar langaage away off in some noo/k of ihe 
Roeky moantains, or on the Paciflo coast, in California 
or Oregon, or it may be in some prospeotive territory 
■ot yet ** annexed." 

Take the state over, and I have no idea that one 
fiumer oat of fifty has «ver hauled a load of manure to 
his corn field sinoe he has been in the state. I have 
doubts, even, whether one in a hundred has ever done 
it. Year after year the manure accumulates in their 
lots and crowds their stables and barns^ a perfect 
nuisance, rotting down their barns and rendering it 
impossible for the stock «ontned in the lots to find a 
4ry place to lie down in wet weather. So, of course, 
they have either to stand up or lie in the mud. 

Food is plenty; an abundance is given them^ they eat 
• little, perhaps a fourth of what is given ; run over 
and tramp the balance in the mud, and then for want 
•f some dry place to lie down and ruminate they stand 
knee deep in mud and shiver^ while their owner wonders 
why his cattle don't thrive better 1 

Some, however, have the foreught and sagacity to 
avoid ail this, by building their stables, haras, Sko., 
over or eontigueus fjo a ravine, by which they are 
drained, so that each shower abates the nuisance, and 
the lucky farmer is not troubled with muddy lots and 
rotting barns. But while this process is going on, how 
is the corn field progressing I Is it increasing in fer- 
tility, or maintaining iu original productiveness ? One 
might suppose from the way in which the *^ farmers 
bank,'' as the manure heap has been aptly styled, has 
been neglected, the spend-thrift manner in which the 
veiy essence of fertility is squandred, that the fertility 
«f the soil was inexhaustible, and that the application 
of manure would be a work of supererogation — labor 
thrown away. But is such the fact f 

If I might be allowed to express an opinion, I should 
say it was not. Although this state was settled as it 
were but yesterday, there are plenty of farms now 
within its limits that are literally worn out. Jas. R. 
Hammond. Shandy Hall, Cooptr eonntjf, Mo,y 4ug. 
7th, 1849. 



Sl)e tleterinars SDepartmcnt 



J^mmm of Horses* Feet* 



Eds, Cultivatob — With your permission I wish to 
present the readers of your valuable journal with a few 
remarks on a disease of horses feet, which has been 
unusually prevalent daring the last spring and summer. 
The disorder we are about to consider w known among 
" veterinarians" by the technical term navicular thritis. 
or navicular lameness. 

The cause most fertile in the production of this 
disease is prolonged rest in the stable, the high tem- 
perature of the stable inducing dryness of the hoof and 
absorption of the sensitive, fatty frog, the horny part 
contracts, the sole becomes hard, thick, and concave; 
and if to these be added circumstances which still 
further favor the drying of the hoof, as the late long 
continued drouth, in many cases the elevation of the 
sole becomes permanent. If the horse is now taken 
out and called upon to perform severe exertion, his feet 
being highly predisposed, ar6 very liable to become the 
seat of inflammatory action, either in an acuto or 
chronic character. 

To occasional causes, belong galloping upon rough, 



une>mn ground, audden springs^ *4«ring m hmtd trot, 
false steps in which the toes have to support an unusual 
amount of weight until the heels can reach the ground. 
It is stated by Ifouatt, that Prof. Coleman used to say 
with regard to shoeing, there were only two principles 
to be impressed qpon the mind« ^"^ 1st, The Irog must 
receive pressure ; Sod, The sole oust not." In fact I 
believe at the present day it is generally admitted as an 
established truth, that a certain degree of pressure to 
the frog is necessary, in order to keep it in a state of 
health j yet in the face of all tbis^ we find more than 
one half our best horses shod with ** calkins," which 
not only prevent pressure upon the frog, but give 
unsteadiness to the horse's action. Even in going down 
hill they place the limb in anything but a favorable 
position j they prop up the heels*, and give the fetlock 
joint a forward inclination, and throw nearly the whole 
weight upon the toe of the foot. The symptoms which 
indicate navicular lameness, are a short, cautious stop, 
most of the weight being thrown upon the toe, both in 
the stable and on the road. Generally the horse walks 
but little lame, although very much so in a trot. The 
sole of the foot is unusually concave, and the clefts are 
often very deep. 

The treatment of course must vary with the stage 
and state in which we find the foot. In a recent case, 
after removing the shoe, pare the sole and rasp the 
crust thin at ^th quarters of the hoof, to diminish the 
pressure on the internal parts of the foot as much as 
possible, and then envelope the whole foot in cloths 
soaked in cold water, or in an ample poultice of bran or 
linseed meal, kept constantly moist with cold water. 
The poultice must be renewed once in twelve hours. 
Next, a blister, taking in the whole of the pastern and 
coronet, may be tried ; and wh^n the heels and quarters 
(if they were reduced by the rasp, &o.,) are sufficiently 
strong, a sprmg or thick heeled shoe (without calkins) 
should be carefully tacked on to tbe foot. This with 
a piece of felt or leather placed between the shoe and 
the crust, will (as much as possible) keep the injured 
part in a state of repose. The sole of the foot should 
be covered occasionally with tar and salt. If sand col* 
lects under the leather it (tbe leather) must be cut oat 
close to the inner rim of the shoe. H. S. Oovbmak, V. fi. 
Uiiea, N. F. 



OsAGX OaANOE Hedges. — There can be no question 
that these form the most formidable protection to or- 
chards against thieves that has been discovered; but 
according to the results of the experiments at Mount 
Airy Agricultural Institute, Pa., they are not well 
adapted to small lots of land in tillage, the growth of 
corn and turnips having been greatly retarded by the 
influence of the roots for 10 or 12 feet on each side of 
the hedge. 

PuaiTY OF Salt. — According to Dr. Bbck's ana- 
lysis,— 

1000 parts Syracuse coarse rait contain 991 pure salt. 
1000 " ** dairy salt *' 974 " " 
1000 " Turk's Island salt '* 984 " " 

1000 " Cheshire ro«k salt " 986 '* " 

Dbpth and AtTiTUDE OF THE Lakxs. — According 
to Dr Drake, St. Clair is 20 feet, Erie 84, Ontario 
600, Superior 900, Huron and Michigan 1,000. Off 
Saginaw Bay, in Lake Huron, 1,800 feet of line have 
been let down without reaching bottom. 

Lake Ontario is 232 feet above tide water; Erie 333 
feet above Ontario; St. Clair 6 feet above Erie; Hiirori 
and Michigan 13 feet above St. Clair; and Superior 44 
feet higher. 

Huron can never be drained ; for while its surface is 
684 feet above the surface of the sea, its bottom in 
Sa<Tinaw Bavis more than 1,100 below the same level. 
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State Fair at Sfr»cn»6* 

The TCinth Annaal Show and Fair of the New-York 
State Agricaharal Society took place at Syracuse, on 
the llthy 12th and 13th of Sf^ptemb^r. Considered as 
a whole I the displajr may be sfetd to bare surpassed all 
those of former years. The peofftt were odt en matte ; 
the number which entered the show-^onnds eoald not 
hare been )6ss thai^ sixty-Are to seventy thousand. 

The receipts for tickets and memberships, were eight 
tfadosand fifty-Are dollars and flifty-fire cents. The as- 
iemUagv was fathered chiefly from our own State, 
though there were thousands from the rarious sister 
States, from Maine to Texas, and from the Canadas. 

This association iseridently exerting an important in- 
fluence— an influence which is not only Celt throughout the 
whole of our own country , but is eren affecting our nation- 
al relations. It is opening and cultirnting an acquaint- 
ance abroad I which cannot fail to be farorable to the pro- 
motion of peace, and a proper regard to our character as 
a people. At home, its annual exhibitions are justly 
looked upon as the most important gatherings of our ci- 
tisens. On these occasions, men of all sects and par- 
ties mingle harmoniously together, mutually ardent for 
the adrancement of a common object — the real prospe- 
rity of the country. Here friendships are formed by 
which party and personal animosities are worn away, 
and the people are brought to look, unbiassed, at those 
principles which concern their welfare. 

The show-grounds were well situated. They were 
on a bill of sufficient eleration to gire a fire riew of 
the surrounding country, «mbraoing an area of twenty- 
Are to thirty miles. The field, which contained up- 
wards of twenty acres, had some inequality of surface, 
but not more, perhaps, than was farorable to general 
pioturesqueness. As at Buffalo, the cattle were placed 
in a grore, where they were protected from the scorching 
beat of the sun. The general arrangement of the classes 
was rery ounvenient, and does much credit to Messrs. 
Sotham k Fuller, who had charge of this department. 
Stalls were provided on the ground for about seventy 
horses, but from the great number exhibited, it was im- 
possible to accommodate in this way, but a small pro- 
portion of the whole. 

We hare only room at present for the following no- 
tices: 

Of HoasES there were fine specimens of the different 
classes ; but as the writer was closely engaged in other 
departments, he bad not an opportunity of seeing all 
the animals exhtbi led. Of blood hor»es, we noticed im- 
ported Consternation, owned by J. B. Burnet, Esq., of 
Syracuse; Young Alexander, owned by Mr. Ireland, 
of Albany, and Lance, owned by Mr. Huff*, of Buffalo. 

Of the Morgan stock, there were som*; excellent spe- 
cimens from this State, and from New Hampshire and 
Vermont. The Giff*ord Morj[ri«n, twenty-three years 
old, owned by Mr. Wier, of Walpole, N. H., came 
orer to the fair for the third time, not for premium; 
but just to show that time has not yet left on him any 
mark of age or decrepitude. Morgan Hunter, owned 
by Ackley fc Gilbert, of East Hamilton, Madison coun- 
ty, N. y., the General Giffbrd, exhibited by O. A. Ma- 
son, of Jordan, N. Y., and the Major Giffbrd, exhibited 
by Mr. Blodgett, of Chelsea, Vt., are raluable animals, 
dosely resembling their sire, the Giffbrd Morgan. They 
attraoted great attentien. A rcrr fine and showy horse, 
four years old. got by the noted Black Hawk, was ex- 
hibited by H. Felton, of Ticonderoga. 

We noticed an excellent cray ntallion owned by 
Alex. Maxwell, of Jackson, Washington county. Re is a 
kurse of fine action, and handsome appear auce. An 



Irish baDter, imported ia 1842, by Mr* Brown, oC 
Johnstown, Fulton eoooty, appears to be a strong and 
rigorous animal. A fire-year-old stallion of bis get^ 
owned by Mr. Sohermorhorn, of Schenectady, appeared 
farorably, as did also the horses of Mr. Koiuaghnmy«C 
Palmyra, and Mr. Blabeslee, of Connect icnt, and ethers* 

Of draught horsesy we notioed sereral good noimaby 
particularly Honest Tom, owned by Mr. PetUi, nf 
Bridgwater, Oneida coonty^ an4 YoaoK Alfre«l. A 
chestnut stallion from Canada, weighing 1,400 lbs., at* 
tracted mack attention. 

Of colts under three years old, there waa a large disp 
play, though we were unable to learn particniara in re- 
gard to many which dcserred notice. Mr. Arthur, of 
Ticonderuga, Mr. Hall, of Bridport, Vt^ and Mr. 
Austin, of Orwell, Vt.. each exhibited a fioa two-year- 
old, by Blaift Hawk. All showed remarkable synsmetxy 
and action for their ages. Mr. Burnet, of Sfmcoso, 
showed a rery handsome colt, by Consternation. 

The Cattjx were more numerous, and in general of 
better quality than hare ercr before been offered at our 
shows: The greatest ifisphiy was by the Derona. 
The Short^homs were better, on the vrhole.. than at 
our shows for sereral years past. Comparing the dif- 
ferent olasees, we think the Hercfords and DcTons wera 
more evenly good than the Shon-homs, though amon|r 
the latter there were rome splendid anknata. 

Of Short-homed buTb, we noticed Col. Sherwood's 
imported 3d Buke of Cambridge, a bull of. ext«4lenc 
points; a fine boll exhibited by Mr^ Bell, of Morrisa- 
nia, Westchester county; a yearling bull ofleredby Mr. 
Morris, of the fatter place. There were sevaral fine 
cows and heifers in this olass from the ben}s of Col. 
Sherwood, of Auburn, Mr. S. P. Chapmai>, of Cloek- 
rille, Madison county, Mr. Morris, and Mr. Rone, of 
Mount Morris, liringston county. 

Of Herefords, the prmeipal exhibttors were Mr. Sb- 
tham, of Black Rock, and the Mes9rs. Bingham, of 
Vermont. There were sereral well -shaped bolls, and 
some excellent cows->^«ll first-rate handit n i n this 
class. 

The Derons wei^ out In -greater nmnbers than at any 
prerious show. Mr. Washbon, of Buttermite, Otseso 
county, had forty bead on the ground. Mr. Bet^^ of 
Sheldon, Wyoming county, had a nmneroos ddegatioa 
from his justly esteemed herd ; and speclmena of the 
breed in smaller mimbera were shown by raritm* in^ 
riduals. Among bulls, the one exhibited by Mr. <9«]v 
per, of Canada, could not fail to attract atlealioo. He 
was, beyond question, one of the most rompiete and 
finished animals erer exhibited at our shows ; and we 
think the breeders of Derons are under special obliga- 
tions to Mr. Gapper, for exbihttiog htm on this oed^ 
sion. Good bulls in this class were shown by Mr. Reso* 
insrton, of Sennett, Mr. Van Rensselaer, and Mr. 
Washbon, of Butternuts, Mr. Law, of Meredith, De- 
laware county, Mr. Hamlin, of Aurora, Erie county, 
Mr. Earte, of Salina, and others. Fine cows and hei- 
fi»r» were offered liy Mr. Washbon, Mr. Beck, Mr. A- 
Sterens, Mr. Van Rensselaer, Mr. Baker, and others, 
whose names we did not learn. 

In Ayrshires, the competition was not large; but aa 
excellent bull and some cows of first rate quality were 
shown by Mr. Prentice, of Albany. We noticed, also, 
some good animals in this class ofltsred by Mr. Morris, 
of Morrisania. 

The fat cattle were numerous, and generally ex- 
cellent. A fine pair of Durham oxen, fire years old, 
weighing 5,000 lbs., were shown by Mr. Sheldon of 
Sennett, Cayuga county; a fine pair of the same breed, 
four years old, were offered by Mr. Rone, of MouM 
Morris, who also exhibited two remarkably fat cow% 
nearly full blood Durhams. Mr. Leach, of Eaton, M» 
divon county, showed a rerj floe cow, four years old. 
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vreighing 2100 lbs., ft cross of the barham, and a pair 
of large qscm. Mr. NewkMh of 9sm»^y afaftwefi a 
pair of cross-bred Durbans, six years old, weighing 
6236 — ^very fat. Mr. Doty, of Wyoming ooanty, 
showed a Tecy large pair of red oami, one of which 
was a very iae aninat. A three-year eld Dwrhans 
heifer, ofered by Mr. Barber, of Cortlandville, attracted 
much and desenred oenmendatimi. She is aa aninsal 
of ancoQimon symmetry, and was not excelled in the 
esseatiaJ qualities of a gfnUr by any ajiimal oa the 
grooada. 

Amoag tlie grmur/ei cattle we noticed a beaatifel 
pair of &Toa oxea, oiiered by Mr. Beck. Foe lightiiess 
of oflal and qaality of flesh they were justly admired, 
«ftd showed what may be expected of good Devons 
when tamed Iq beef. 

The working oxen wq hod not aa opportuni^ of ex- 
amining particularly. Thece was a team of twenty 
yoke from Homer, Cortlaad eoaaty, among wbioh we 
noticed several yoke oC good appearance. Mr. 8hul- 
doa, «f temett, Cayuga ooaaiy, had, as usoal, several 
yoke of oxen and steers, of good form, and in fine con- 
4iiian. Mr. Cboreh, of Yernon, Oneida county, showed 
a pair of foar-year-old cattle, seven.eighths ]>evoa, of 
gONod form, bat rather small size. They had been 
trained with great care by Mr. Charoh's sou, tad exhi- 
litied a peHeotioB of dicipline, and a degree of intelli' 
genoe which we have aevcr seen equalled in their species. 
Mr. Washbon, of Bntternuts, and Mr. Bandy, of Otego, 
each exhibited several pair of beaatifal cattle, three 
and four years old, half Devon, by a buU bred by Mr. 
PaitersoB, of Biiltimore. 

Shkep of all classes were well represented. The 
large Freaeh Merinos were shown chiefly by Messrs. 
Bmgbam, of Vermont. Other Merinos of less size of 
«arcass, but finer quality of wool, were shown by Col. 
Sherwood, of Auburn, Mr. J. L. Randall, of Lysander, 
Mr. Blakeelee, «f Caaaectievt, and Mr. Robinson, of 
Vermeat. Fine iiaxoas were shown by Mr. Charch and 
Mr. Crocker, of Vernon, and Mr. L. G. Bingham, of 
Vermont, fiooie excellent sheep, a cross of £e Saxon 
and Merino, were exhibited by Mr. Curtis, of Canaan, 
Oohambia county. South Downs of good quality were 
ihowa by Co|. Sherwood, and Mr. Wakeman, of Her- 
kisser. Of loag^wooled breeds, there were some excel- 
lent jpecJHWWs of Leicestere shown by Mr. Miller, of 
Canada. Mr. Alleo, of Black Rock, showed soose 
good Cotswdds. 

The show of Swiirs, though better than tkat of some 
years, wss not equal to the best. There were some 
good specimens of the Leicester breed, and of that breed 
crossed with the Berkshires. We noticed some young 
pigs bred by Mr. Henry Parsons, of Guelpb, Canada 
West. They were a variety which Mr. Parsons has 
been several years in predueing from a cross of the 
Sussex and Russtaa grass breed. They are small in 
bone, of handsome form> and give aa exeellent quaUty 
of flesh. 

The show of PoocTUT was comparatively meagre, 
•ad devoid of that interest which has for several years 
attached to this department. We noticed several coops 
of large fowls of the Malay race; Mr. Piatt, of Albapy, 
made quite a display of beautiful Java Bantams. They 
formed the most attractive feature of the poultry show. 
There were a few speetmeos Bremcii geese, Muscovy 
and top-knot ducks. 

Daiuv PaoDUCTs were less in quantity than at Buf- 
falo; but the display was, notwithstanding, creditable 
in extent; and we learned from the committee having 
eharge of this departaaeot, that the quality of the butter 
and cheese was generally excellent. We observed that 
there was considerable competition from the principal 
dairy districts in this state, and there were several 
aamplea of cheeso from Ohio. The lots being simply 



designated by oumjbcrs, we were unable to learn the 
names of the competitors, except in a few instances. 

The Implbmbnt DGFAaTMXNT was admirably filled, 
forming a display exceeding anything of the kind which. 
we have ever before seen. We shal( i^ottce the arti- 
cles more particularly hereafter. The principal exhi- 
bitors were Messrs. Emery and Wheeler, of Albany, 
Burrall, of Geneva, Rapaije and Briggs, of Eochester, 
Starbuck, of Troy, £dd^, of Union Village, Washington 
county. 

The PaowiKG Match was contested by eighteein 
teams. The writer was not present at the match, but 
from having seen the ground after the work was done, 
is enabled to sav that it was done in a manner superior 
to that of any he has before witnessed at the. matches 
under the auspic^es of the Society. 

** Mechakics' Haul " was filled with a multitude 
of articles, to notice all of which would require much 
mere space than we can spare. We noticed a ^* Dairy 
Steamer'' for warming and heating milk In cheese- 
dairies. Certificates in relation to its operation stated 
that ste^ni sufflciei^t for warming the milk of sixty cows 
can be got up in thirty minutes, ft appeals to be a 
useful article. It was exhibited by J. H. Bushnell, 
Utica. 

A great number of stoves were exhibit^, erobracing 
all the improvements in this line. Mynderse & Co., of 
Seneca Falls, exhibited staves with Race's regulator 
attached, as represented in a cut on another page of 
this number. It is a valuable invention. Dudley & 
Co., of Buffalo, exhibited a large assortment of stoves, 
the largest of which (Hathaway's) is capable of doing 
the work for the largest hotels. The price is $300. 
A douUe acting force-pump shown by Downs, Mynderse 
It Co., Seneca Falls, appears to be an improvement on 
pumps heretofore in use. 

Mr. Wheeler, of Albany, exhibited Dix's anti-friotion 
press. It is a powerfol machine, being capable, by the 
power of one man, of cutting teeth from cold cast-steel 
plates, suitable for saw-mill saws. 

A sewing machine, offered by Mowry 8t Johnson, 
New York, was a curiosity. It sowed two thicknesses 
of cloth in a firm manner at the rate of three feet per 
minute. The price of the machine is $100. 

In the " MANirrACTUaBa't Hall " the display wan 
large and attractive, but firooi the great crowd of people 
which constantly filled the building, it was Impossible 
to take particular notes of the articles, and we must 
refer to the reports of committees. Among the fhbrics 
we noticed broad-cloths, cassimeres, and shawls, manu- 
factured by D. Kellog, Skaneateles. The shawls attract- 
ted great attention, and were much sought after by par- - 
chasers. His other articles were of a quality that did 
credit to the manufacturer. 

There was a good display of usefol articles of house- 
hold manuracture, and a large number of fancy arti- 
cles. 

In the FxiTffT and Flobal DsrAaTMEirr, the display 
was less extensive than in some former years, especially 
in flowers, which, from the unprecedented drouth which 
has prevailed in the central and western portions of the 
state, have not developed theniselvea in their usual 
perfection. The size and quality of the fruits, too, hsa 
been aflected by the same cause. Still the fruits exhi- 
bited, were mostly of good quality and fine appearance. 
Very fine peaches were shown from the neighborhood 
of Rochester, by Elwanger & Barry, and others. Ap- 
ples and pears of the most esteemed kinds, were exhi- 
bited by B. Hodge and A. Bryant, of Buffalo, J. W. P. 
Allen, of Oswego, John Morse, Cayuga Bridge; and a 
very handMmie collection from northern and middle 
Illinois, by Messrs. Harkness, Overman, and Kcnnieott. 
Fine lepecimens of "plums were shown by Mr. Denniston, 
of Albany, — who presented fifty-five varieties from his 
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own gardeo} by Br. H. Wendell, of Albany, by £1- 
wnnger & Barry, Rochetter, R. Woolwortb, H. 6. 
Dickereon, and othera. 

There were good ipeoimene of grapes shown by 
Messrs. Langwortby of Soohester, Coppook of BoT- 
falo, Hastings of Clinton^ and others.- 

Of Flowxbs we noticed specimens,rbotb- singly and in 
booqaets, from J. Wilson, of Albany,: Dr. Jackson, of 
Schenectady— (wb» exhibited a collection' of splendid 
seedling Terbenas of bia own raising',) and IHr. Le 
CoateiUz, of Buffalo. The latter gentUman presented 
seToral specimens of new Tariegated asters, of rare 
oharacter, and most beamifol appearance, which at- 
tracted the admiration of all. 

Among the cariosities in this department may be 
mentioned a cornacopia, offered by Mr. Barber, of 
Homer. Its frame- work was of wire, the exterior 
tastefully covered with beautiful flowers, and from its 
internal carity, the finest and most luscious fruits of 
Tarious kinds were pouring out. It was an object 
which received warm oonunendations. 

A very pretty article consisting of a grass boucpiet 
on a moss-covered stand, was much praised for the 
good taste displayed in its structure. We did not learn 
tbe name of the exhibitor. 

The show of Ysobtables was limited, the preva- 
lence of the drouth being sensibly seen in this depart- 
ment. As usual there were some large pumpkins, one 
of which weighed 125 lbs We noticed some samples 
of seedling potatoes of good size and shape, but did not 
learn the name of the exhibitor. 

The Addbess by Prof. JoHNtToir was listened to by 
a very large audience, and was received with much 
approbation. The sobjeot-matter consisted of two prin- 
cipal divisions. The first embracing a general Tiew of 
the agriculture of the different countries of Europe ; and 
the second a brief exposition of the principles of agri- 
culture and its connection with the sciences. It was a 
document of considerable length, and occupied upwards 
of an hour in the delivery ; but the deep interest mani- 
fested by the people in the beginning, was maintained 
to the last, as was indicated by the hearty cheers which 
greeted the speaker at the dose. In a word it may be 
said that the high reputation which Prof. Johnston had 
acquired among oar people, .through his writings, was 
fully supported by. the address f and we cannot but 
flatter ourselves that the impressions by the first ac- 
quaintance have been mutuaUy favorable. Our oppor- 
tunities for hearing the address would not justiJy an 
attempt to give even a synopsis of it, and our readers 
must be content to wait for its appearance under the 
sanction of the Society. 

Among the distiaguised visitors at the fair, were 
Hon. HsNar Ciat, of Kentucky, Vice President Fill- 
mobs, Gov. Fiau, £x-Gov. Maect and Lieut. Gov. 
Pattebson, Hon. Fas. Gbangeb, of New York, GSen. 
Wool, Hon. Mr. Clinoman, M. C, from North 
Carolina, Hon. H. L. Elswobth, of Indiana, and nu- 
merous delegates from the Canadas and the Agricul- 
tural Associations of the diflerent states of the Union. 



DaAiinNO. — ^The full advantages of thorough under- 
draining are rarely appreciated. An excellent praetial 
farmer in this state, who has laid down several miles 
of tile drains, thinks that thoroufrh draining will do more 
to improve the agriculture of New York, than all other 
improvements [without it] combined. Lands inclining 
to be wet can be plowed much earlier in the spring, an 
eminent advantage to some crops,-^he plowing can be 
done with far greater ease, — and one plowing will 
pulverise the soil as well as three on undrained wet 
lands. The great advantage is in th^ vast increase in 
the amount of crops. 
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CATTLE-^Boar Hmks. 

Bchut—Ootr ArM yean old— I. To J. M. Sherwood, AabonD^ 
Tlionias Bel, Morrimua, 91ft.— 3. 8. P. Chspman, Clocfc- 

TiUe. 95. 1\m pemn ekh^l. Wm. Firilor, SkaoMieles. #».-« 

A. O. Perry, SlO.— 3. J. B. Burnet, Srracmw, 86. r#arliitn.^l. 

L. G. Morris, Morriniiis, tlS.— S. S. P. Citapman, SlO.— 3. Not 
awuded.r— -ColMs^— 1. Lb G. Morrit, SIO— ft. J. If. ShwwoaSi^ 
TraaAr uid S3r 

C»w».— L S. P. Chapman, 83^.-9. L. G, IVforrio, 815—3. J. M. 

Sherwood, 89 IW fean oH Heifen.—l. F. Rocch, BatteruntL 

890— S. L. F. Allen, Black Rock, 810—3. F. Holch, 85 Ymr- 



ling$^—l. Ambrom fetevena, New-York, 815—3. J. M. Sherwood, 

810—31 8. P. Chapman, 85. Cofec*— L L. F. AlTen, 810—8. J. 

M.SherWDed^Tyam.anl83. 

IMBYONS. 

BvjjM.r-Over thru ytan dU.—l, R. U, Van KmmttUxx. Bauer* 
nnts, 835— SL R. M. Reiningtoii. Sennet, 815—31 Joaenh Blakealeeir 

WeslcheMer, 85 IVm years oM.— 1. David S. Earl, SalhM, 880— 

3. H. N. Waahbon, Batternnla, 810 VMrlmff.— 1, H. N. Wa^. 

bon, 815^-4. Darid C. Howe, 810 Calves,— I. K P. Beck, Sfa^ 

don, 81&— 3. H. N. WaAbon, Trans, and 83. 

Caw8.~l. AmbroM SlAvena, 835-3. H. N. Wariibou, 815—8. 
E. P. Beck, 86— IVw yeare <M.—\. L. F. Allen, 830-3. and 3. ]£» 

P. Beck, 810 and 85 Yeiuting».—t. H. N. Waahbon. 815—0. S. 

P. Bcefc, 810-<3l R. H. Van RatMaelaet, 89— CalcM.-~l. H. N. 
WaahboB^ 8IO(-3. Ambioae Stevana. Tiaut. and 83. 

HEREFORDS. 

Btlls.-— TVd ymn M, — 1. Afien Ayraah, Geneseo, 890 — S. VF. 

H; Sotbam. Hack Rock, 810 CWmkt-I. W.H. S^lhaaa, SlO— 

8. A. Ayraoll, Trana and 83. 

Cow*.— 1. W. H. Sotham, 83S-9: A. Ajranh, SI5— 3- L. F. AL 
len, 89— no»ymi« M Heifere.—\. W. H. i^ottiam, (for Coqaeoe) 

830—3. A. AyraalL 810 Yeailinge^-^ W. H. Soibam, (ftv Jea- 

»y Liud,) 810— a. L. F. Allen, 85 Calcet.—l. U F. Alien, 810— 

3. W. H. Sotham, Ttram. aad 83. 

AVILSII1R£S 
. BcLLB.— 1. E. p. Prettier, Albany. 83^9L L. 6. Mocria, 
Calces.— \. E. P. Preuiice, 810. 

Ce>W8L^l. B. P.* Prentice. 999—8. Robert Rone. IMoant 

815 Tujo years oUL^l. £. P. Pvenlict; 83a— TeaHhiitsa.— 1. bI 

P. Prentice, 815— 91 Robert Rone, 810—3. !•. G. Morri^ 8 5 
Calves.— 1. E. P. Pipcnrice, 810. 

NATIVE ANI> CROSS BREIiDS. 

Gow8.~l. David fi$. Earl, 890— flL S. P. Chajwiaa, 8I3-3L I«. G. 

Mortis, 84 Tiro yeare M.—l. C. C. Cooky 815—3. D. S. Eait. 

810-^ L. S. Btaiidy, Otevo, 83 Yeoftinn.—l. K. Sheldon, f 

net, 81»-9L P. a WilQaros^ 83-3. R. M. Remn 
Cttives.—X. C. Merriman, 83—3. S. C. Parker, Trana. 

WORKING OXEN. 

Beat team of 30 y«>ke from aay covnty, to Conlxnd eoamy, 

— Sixali yofet.— 1. £. Sbeldoo, 83&— 3. John Bryden, 819—3. Hi- 
r amC lift, Trans, ai^ 85 Best tndnei Cattb.—J. Bw R. Chnieh,. 

STEERS. 
Three years M.—1. H. H. Eastman. 810—8. IB. W. Shridba» 88— 

?■./■ ^- ^y^*j T™"?*- wnd'^^T — ^^ y*^* oM.—l. B. H- Stricter, 



810-9. R W. Sheldon, 86-3. J. N. Clyde, Trans. ai«d 
Yeat9mgs.—U Jajaaa.H. ShenriU, 8&-9L H. SkekioB, 85— 3L J. Mw, 
Trans, aad 83. 

FAT CATTLE. 

/te'r ofOrsm.—!. U Doty, 839~4l K Sheldon, ^19-3. Asa Nowt. 

Ian, Avon, 810 SiHgle Ox.— I. E. Munson, 819—9. H. SbeMoBy 

8IO— Coio.— 1. Clement Leach, 815—3. Robert Roue, SlO 

rttir ef »eers.—l. Robert Rone, 819 Heifers,— I. J. Barber, 

Homer, 810. 

Animals rxTTEitBD on Hat asi) Gbass only.— Jniir q^ Oxen. — 
I. E. P. Bbcfc, 820—3. Israel Boies, Cortland, 813— 5i«cJk St* 
— 1. B. Sheldon, 8&-9L John Raevaa, 83-3. J. B. Basnet, ~ 
-^' — ,— 1. Robert Allen, «0. 

FOREIGN CATTLE- 

_ Hereford hoR, !♦. G. Binghatn, AVUfiston, Vermont. ^-,^- 
Best Devou ball, R. C. Gamer, Canada, 899— Beat yeailins^ hiriL M. 
Bingham, Vermont, 810— Best bull calf, R. C. GapfMr, 85. 

Best Cow— t. To " Sally," 835, anJ 3. to " Cherry," SIS, boclb 
Here<OTcli and owned by L. G. Bineham, Vermom. 

HORSE8. 

For all Work.— Stafiiwi^.— 1. Wm. Ferfwaon. •ilO-S. Not- 
tingham ft Allen, Palmyra, 813—3. Dnvid Otgnod, 88—4. O. How- 

famd. Yonatt Mere and nck.—\. Renben H. Rut, 8 90 9 l Rd^ 

ward Muuson, •19—3. Anthony Decker, 88—1.. Wm^ Prior. 
Yonatt. 

Fon Dkattoht.- ^B?o»4.— T. Notriniirl^am * AHeR, 890-4. Cbr- 
nalins Schobey, S19-3. John D. i!<piiNier, Het kimen 8S— «. J. K. 

Thompson. Youatt. Mare and CcJ^.— 3. David Wemple, 819~4. 

J. H Liamberson, Youatt. 

Blom>— StoOioM.— I. W. W. H«flr. 890—9. Chirfc & Bferl. 8l»— 
3. Simon Schermerhoro. 88 — <. Pardon AuMin, Yooata. To "^ Can. 
stenuoion," owned by J. B. Bomei. Cerlificafe as the b*A in ihia. 
elasa, he having* heretoibrobeen awards the first prize. 

THmTSAftsoLn.— Stnllroirt.— I. A. Botler, 819— 9. E. Miw^«: 

810—3. H. S. Marsh, Youatt— 1. Wm. Nortois Trans. Mtres.— 

1. Elias Thomas, 815. 

Two TBABs oLn.— Sfaffiofis— 1. P.Wnni, 810—3, R. G. Anhnr. 

Ticonderoca, 89—3. J. Van Hoesen, Tran*. ^K«vm.~l. John J. 

Boshart, 810—3. N. R. Williams. 85—3. J. N. Ho'.mcs. Tnu» 

YEMiLrws.— S'lBrant.-l. J. Mnir. ?5— 2. J. rTr.Ti*cn^n»w. Y.m>- 
atl— 3. Nathan 8ou!e, Tmisi^— Muss.^ I. W. U Vau SUke*) 
3. S.A.QmieBt»Youttt ' * 
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M^T«HK9.— 1. H. Gould, $tS—«. ThoMM & Clwk,«l«-& Amm 
Uw«, S8-4. H. Chit, 85. 

GEtoiMGs.— Certificate to Aides Merrill, Ro«e.-->l. H. L. Barker, 
•lO-ft S. S. Yauvhu, «8-a Jolin Len, •»-4. Nebon Boomer, »4. 

Pouusif.— StaCiMM --L L. IX HBrlow, V«mo«t, SOO-^ J. iUh- 
fotd, Vamoui, Sl*-^ Calvin Blodgett, Vermcul, §8— i. G. F. 
Wheeler, Yoiiafl 



Inn* W0«c«D.~£Mdks, ocw f«w Moora •U.--1. Geo. Swala, •M 

—2. L. F. AJIeu, 88—3. Cbarlea N. Hodsoii, 85 Undtr two wears 

^,—1. Thomai Terry, 810— 2. Wm. Raihboac, 88--3L C. N. Hud- 

•ou, 85 Pen ofjivt ««», oorr twv yeara.— 1. TbDiaM Teny, 8N 

—2. Wm. Raihboae, 8S Umitr two yoar$,-^l. Gaa 8w«iiid, 810 

Five butk Lamis.—l. James Bickiiell, 89—2. Thomas Terry, 

Ik^ta. Shepherd and 8 8 ■ W o» Swe LanA$.^l. C. N. Hiidaoii, 8& 

MiDDLS WooLXD.— fiidfct, oecr ftpo ymrt dU.— 1. Z. B. Wake- 
man, Herkimeis 810-^ J. ML Sherwood, 88—^ L. F. Alien, 85— 
^Umnder two yair«.— 1. J. M. Sherwood, 810—2. Wm. Rohaou, 

•8-8. Z. B. Wdceman, 89 Ptnof,^ Swef, over two yeare.^ 

1. Wm. Robaol^ 810—2. Z. B. Wakenan, 8*-3. J, M. Sherwood, 

85 Under two jfears,—!. Z. B. Wakemaii. 810-^ E. R. Dix. 85 

Pen ef Jive kmek Lam^.—l. Z. B. Wakeman, 88—2. Wm. 

ftobaMu Am. Shepherd and 83 Bwe Lamfca— 1. Z. & Wake- 
man, 86--^ Wm. Robaon, Am. Shepherd aud 83. 

Meri:(o«.— Buefcf, aecr two jfears.—L N. M. Dart, 810— & Joa. 

Bkikealce, 88—3. J. M. Sherwood, 85 Under ftoo yeare.—l, J. 

». Pamtetm, Weatfield, 810-«. D. S. Caitia, 8ft-3. J. M. Sher- 
wood, 85--<^«n ef Bwes^ over twomare.^1. J. M. Sherwood, 810 
—ft. N. M. Dart, 8S— 3. Randall St Mdlimau, 85- — Under noowoars. 
1. J. Blakeatee, 810. 

BAX03i*.—Bmekej over two years.-— I. 8. H. Church, Vernom, 810— 

^ .S. B. Crocker, Veruon, 88—8. & R Ctwitrh, 85 Under two 

ytora.— 1. S. B. Crocker, 810—2. R. I. Raiuom, 88—^. Joaeph Haa- 

well, 85 Pen of Ewety over two years.'-l. S. H. Church, 810—2. 

8. B. Crocker, 8S-4). Randnil Jb Mdliraan, 85 Under two years. 

^i. R. L Rausom, 810—2. & H. Church, 88-a RandaU k. MiUi- 
man, 85. 

Thk Hartvokd PftiMitm.-'For this prize 0^8100, tliere waa but 
«ne entry, that of A. L. Bingham, of Cornwall, Vermont, to whom 
it was awarded. 

FoaBiG.1.— Long: Ifoalarf.— To George Miller, of Canada, for 
beat Bock, 810— and abo for beat peua of Buck and Ewe Lamba, $5 

on each Merinos.— IUm Buck, to E. Robuiaoo, of Vermont, 810 

Fur l)C4t <i-c \uK\-v», tu M. Binfjfhom, of Cornwall, Vt, and ta E. Ro. 
biiiaou, 85 each. The committee recommend a diploma to L. G. 
BiBfham, to tw* i&wea.. 

FAT SHEEP. 

I^so WooL«:— Owr two years.— l$L IB, and 2d. 83, to 1. M. 
Sherwood— C/Mrft/ iwa years.— I. Z. R Wakeman, 85—8. Thoa. 
Tarry, Am. Sheph«nL 

MiDDLK WooLn.— Orer two years.— Ui, 1M and 3d, lo J. Reevea, 
85, 83, and Am. Shepherd. ^ ^ 

SHEPHERDS' DOG. 

L To M. E&ngham, Vermont, 85. 

SWINE. 

BOAma.— Over two yean.-^. H. N. Wailibon, 85—— reatitnf^r.— 
1. Jamea Gilkeaoii, 810-^2. David Preaton, 85—3. B. Williama, 85— 
—Six numihs.—%. C R. Nichob. 83. 

ftjwa.— Vaai<ifif».— 2. Frauklin Thayer, 88. 

Pioa^l. Rufna Coaaitt, 810—2. U. N. Waahboo, 85. 

POn/l'RY. 

FowLa.— Best Polanda. to J. 8. Cheaebrooffb, 83- Beat Large 
fcwla, to John J. Boahart, 83-Jara Baataaas, to E. Flatt, Albany, 

MuacovY Dvcis.— Best, to Charles N. Hudson, 83l 

Gcxac— Beat larre, to Davkl Coasiit. 83. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS, 4be. 

pLowa. — The committee on Piowa are to have aaocher meetiaf , 
before they make their decision. 

Best Farm Wairon, D. W. Seeley, 8& 

Beat Harvow, A II. Fitch, 83L 

Beat Com Cultivator. J«remiah Ftiik, 83. 

Beat Fannmg Mill, Jacob Clapper, 85. 

Beat Com Stalk Cutter, J. a Rich, 83. 

Beat Straw Cntter, J. C. Rich, 83. 

Beat Com and Cob Crusher, H. L. Emery. 85. 

Beat Clover Machine. Rapaije ft Bri^grs, Rocheafer, 8f . 

Beat Ox Cart, Paria Barber, Homer, 83. 

Beat Horse Rake, R. H. Chase, 82. 

Beat Ox yoke, Gideon Hotehkisa, 82: 

Best Carriage Hanieaa, Moaea Cherry, 88. 

Beat Saddle and Bridle, B. Suit, 82. 

Beat Chum, E. R. Dix. 82. 

BeM Dozen Axea, D. R. Barton, Roeheater, 82. 

Best Cheese Press, L. Raymond, 82. 

Beat Grain Cradle, Chaa. Clow, 92. 

Beat Six Hand Rakea, H. L. Emery, 82. 

Beat Six Hay Forks, J. Vaiiormau, 82. 

Best Six Grass Scythes, H. C. White, 82. 

Beat Six Cradle Scytliea, Rnpalje & Brifga, 82 

Beat Six Maauve Forka, Rapaije tc Briggat 92. 

Beat Hay Rigging, J. N. Ransom, 82. 

Beat Six Dozen Cora Brooms, G. W. S. Brownaou, 82. 

Best Horse PoMwr, L. B. Benton, Peim Yan, 85. 

Best Threshing Machine. B. G. Hathaway, 810. 

Best Seed Planter, Rapalie ft Rrigva. 83. 

Beat Wheat Drill, Aaron Palmer, Diploma. 

Beat Grain Drill, with apparatua for cfepoaitittf the manure, Henry 
HoffVnan, Diploma. 

Beat Broad Cast S^wer, Silaa S. Sage, Dinloraa. 

Baat Wheat Cultivator, D. B. Rogers, Diploma. 

Beat Portable Saw MiH, H. L. Emery, Diplonut 



Beat Com Shelter <or Horse Power, H, L. Emery, Diirioina. 

Beat Com ShcUer tef Hand Power, Harris ft Carter, Diploma. 

Beat Show of Agricultural Iroplemenia, Rapaije ft Brigaa, Diplo- 
ma and 880. 

Beat Show of Agricultural Implementa made m ^e Slate, by or 
under the sopervisiou of the axhilMior, E. J.. BurralL Geneva, Diplo- 
ma ajid 82a -^ -, p. 

The oolleccion of ImplemeMa by H. L. Baoety, are recommended 
to the Society aa worthy of apeeial notice, for their exeeUeui quality 
and fiMiakk 

H. E. Smith, for Horse Power, Diplomn. 

Best Saddle, R. T. Norgrove, Syracuse, Silver MedaL 

Saaaaga MaatCuAer, Burdick ft Cuahing, Diploma. 

PLOWING MATOa. 

1. To E. Davis, W*atertowu. 810—2. W. G. Brainerd, Rome, 88 
— «. SamMl Phinips^ 85—4. H. D. Preston, Elbrklge, 85. 

The last volume ol the Tiauaactioiia of the Society, wm awarded 
to Samuel Lyderman, Geneva ; Enoch Marlci. Onoiuuga ; O. How- 
land, Owaaco ; Thoraaa Miller, Homer ; J. F. Maher, Clay : Wm. 
Mflier, Oiioiuljiga; Robert Taylor, Skanealelea; Thomaa Mix. Ao- 
bwrn; N. KuiKu, Scipio; John Baker; J. Porter, Ouon. HiU; J. 
T. Hill, Leimx; wm. Hemiugand John Morris, Ouoodoga. 

108 As. lees than one year dd.—\. R. D. Brown, PairiehL 815—2. 
P. Carter, Lyaauder, 810-3. Samuel Mathews, Litcfafidd, 85—4. 
James P. Hitchcock, Truxtoii, Trans. 

Messrs. I>olph ft Barber, of Richmond, Ohio, exhibited a lot Of 
" Eiigliah Dairy ^' Cheese, very fine, for which th«y were awarded 
a DliiaoiBa. 

BUTTER. 




Abra'm Adama, Trans. 

Mads at assy time.-^L Horace aapp, 8J8— 2. John Holbcft, 818— 
a John Shattuck, f'^—A. Noah Uiu:bcock, Jr., Trana. 

Made by Oirls.—\. Mias Bardwell, Otisco, Silver Milk Cup— 9. 
Miasea Van Nesa, Mayvilie. pair ofi Butter-knivca— 3. Min M. B. 
Hopkiaa, Cortlaadville, aet of Tea-moona. 

MAPI«E SUGAR. 

1. Peter Mitchell, 810—2. Charles W. Taylor, 85—3. Luman 
Shepherd, 83—4. E. R. Dix, Trana. 

DOME.ST1C MANUFACTURES. 

WooUn Blinkete.—l. G. W. Henry, 86—42. Mrs. B. R. Voorheea, 
84— a N. M. Oobva, 82. 

FtansteL—l. G. W. Henry, 88-4. Cheater Clark, 84-^ O. Law. 
rence,82. 

WoOen Ctotk.—!. W. Baker, 810-8. Mra. Vooibeea, 88-3. S. 
W. Abbott, 83. 

Wookn Coriwts.— 1. W. £. Talowa, 810-2. J. Conger, 88-^. 8. 
GoodeU,^. 

Rag Carpet.— I. A. A Sweet, 86— t. Caroline Tice, 84—8. Bet- 
aey Hnllhian, lYana. 

Hearth Bufs.—l. E. Sheldon, 85-2. Missea J. and M. Robb, 84 
— 3. Mias J. M. lAthrop, 83—4. Mrs. H. Wier, 82. 

For pair Ktrsey WoMn Blankets.— To Mrs. J. W. Collins, 84. 

For DoubU Carpet Coverlids.— \. Wm. Wright, 86-2. L. T. Mar- 
shall, 84—3. Wm. AVright, 83—4. Mira. H. Wier, 82—5. J. E. Di- 
derman. Trans. 

For 16 Yetrds Kersey.— I. and 2. Mia. J. Hanold, 86 and 84-a. 
Mrs. H. W^ier. 82. 

For Knit Woden Stodetngs.—!. H. B. Lawton, 88 2. Horace 
darfce, *iyana. 

For Wove Woolen Slodkuigs.— 1. Mia. J. B. Noyea, 89-8. Mra. S. 
H. Church, Trans. 

For Woden Frinft IfIiMfia.^1. O. Lawfenee, 88--8; H. darkie. 



For Pair of Gloves^ to Mrs. J. P. Noyea, Diploma. 
For Pair Lady's Mittens, Mrs. L. T. Marsha!!, Diploma. 
For By dk e k in Mittens^ verv aaperior, to Z. ft W« Caae, GlpTera» 
viUe, Diploma. (To U eontinmed.) 



Co«H Fodder and Pumpkinb. — J. H. JeoDe, in the 
Boston Cultivator, says that two cows, in fine order, 
fed on oom-fodder, and with 8ftch a larf^e pumpkin a 
day, ^ave foarteen quarts of milk per day. When the 
corn-fodder and pumpkins vere gone, they were fed on 
good hay, when they fell off to seven quarts per day. 

Hens bating their EOOs.-^Hens, it is well known, 
when kept shut up, are very apt to eat their eggs. 
The best preventive is to keep them well supplied with 
lime and gravel, and with meat in some form. The 
nest should be so deep in tlie boze* that ibey cannot 
reach them while standing on the edge. 

Baelet. — Myron Adame, of East Bloonifield,N. T., 
spates that nine premium barley crops have been raised 
in that township in the last six years; the greatest 69 
bushels per acre, the least, 48-} bushels; the average, 
59} bushels; the average cost, tncloding interest on 
land, $10; average price, 60 cents; average nctt pro- 
fit, $14 per acre. They all grew after weW manured 
corn; the amount of seed sown, in nearly every casa, 
was 3 bushehs per aere. 
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COMDVCm ■ 



This body held ic« leuiont on Aa day rolloviDg thv 
eloM of th« 8t«ro F»ir, and who org«nii«d by ihe ap- 
paintmenl of Dr. J. A. KniticoTT, of lllinoi*, u PrMi- 
Sent, and F. R. Eluott, of CleTelnnd, and B. Hoi>«a, 
of BnSkla, u learelariea, witb ■ Tioe-prMideiit Irom 
•■•li of wrarkl diflbrent MBla*- 

A oonmlttee of Sve vai appointed, eoMisltng of Dr. 
Wandell, of Albany ; Dr. Eenniootl, of ILlinoii ; Charlea 
Downing, of Newbargh ; B«nj. Hodge, of BnOblo, and 
Prof. J. J. Mapea, of Mew Jarley, to aoBler wkb ■ 
itntlar MmniittM to be appointed by the approMbing 
Congrsn of Fruit Onnrrra, lo effeot a combinatitn of 
the Iwe national organiial torn inla one, ant! prooote 
iMiforBity is Ponokigy. 

Hoet of the lime of tbe convention waa ooonpied with 
the dieeiMaion of tha meriu of the diOereDl fruiti, nsd 
their adaptation to tbe Tarioos localitiea of tbe nortbem 
and wcalern Stalei. Thia discannoa poMCSKd tBDoh 
iatemvt, and many TaluaUe &ete wer* riirilcd, of whieb 
we may hare ^ace another montb lo preHBt a eondenied 

Tbe ConTFHtion continned but a aingle day, and waa 
more ntinieroiiily attended than the bvmer one at Bof- 
fato, but roocb Ina so than the Amerioan Coagrea* of 
Fruit Orowen Itat aatiinin. A good collrctioa of fraita 
wai exhibited, but (mallsr (ban lunal, from the nnfil- 
vorable ««*aon, and (rom the demy bmI hrniung ooii- 
•aquent on their pterioai exhibirion at the Slate Fair. 

Among thote who took ibe moet aotive part is tbe 
dliooBioBi of the cwTentioo, wen, C. M. HoTcy, 
Boeton; N. Ooodaell, P. Barry, Bocheiter; W. S. 
Coppnoh, B. Hodge, A. Brjaul, BuBalo; Dr. Kenni- 
Oal(,Iiiinoti, H. P. Bryam, Eentncky; David Ttaonai, 
Aurora) J. W. P. Allen; Oawego; C. Downing, New- 

Wrgb, and otbera. 

Bmrly Pe*ohe«b 

The Mmilariiy in arae aad fonn hae always preeeMed 
a aerion* djfficallj, in dislingniabing by deaoription, 
■orde of the most celebrated rerietiei. Tber« are. 
haweroT a few t^ the early rarielMa that are quite 
■troogly marked ia .their external appearance, tome of 
which we here Itgure, redooed accuraldy to one half 
thair maal diameter, and which well eahibit the retalive 
■IMS and fornii of these sort*. 




Th> TzLiow NvTMto ii qnite small, and k very 
moderate bearer, ripening aboat one wedi beGira the 
Early Asm. It i* a very free grower, in which respect 
it diflera from tbe Early While Natmeg, which is 
MDallsr and earlier, and fnm Ihe Red or Brown Nst- 
HMg, and also fiura the Early Anne. Its flesh ia deep 
yellow, and of good qoalily. It appear* not lo be 
daaeribed in the btxAs, onless it is the " JTorfy TtUoiB 
SMmtf," nteelianed in the Cstafogne of the London 
Uorlioaltoral Soeiely. Its flowers are medium or 
rather large, and iu leavee bear reniform glaoda. 



The Eau.T Amn is nnall, often uwrly (n4MM ia 
in, greenish white in color, of pteaaaet flavor, and 
ere it not for its slow growth, and grsM liaUUty t» 
iojory bj the aoU of wiaier, wouM he of great value, 
it ia a Teiy rao4erale bearer. Fay't Emrlf Jnnt is • 
hardy free growing variety, twice Ibe siae of Ihe old 
variety, boi is a few days later, rrpening a Ktile tclbr* 
or with the Tillotsoa. It faraishes an agreeable vsrietj 
among very early peaehee, digering ■> lis laror fi-OM 
the other sort* oif the same perloal. After three year* 
fmilbig by tbe writer, it has nmfonaly proved a veij 
pleasant aod good peach. 

The Eablt Tiuotsou is fall laef nm in size, deep 
red, high 'flavored, and a great bnror. It ofleii ispuua, 
as far north as 43 degrees of latrtade, by Ibe lOtb of 
Smo. (Aag.) The mildew which ooverl ihe leavca of 
he yoBlg trees, towards the oioae of anmmar, ia am 
il^ection, especially among nln^erynen, with whoM g 
apid hanilsome growth is of great {mportaaee. H 
SDCoeeda finely Ihroogboat the Soatbern Statea, w h ew 
ripent iMMtiinee tha irat week of a^nmer. 



The SnaaTz E*m.t Tobe, (haown abo aa " TrM 
Early York," " Early York of Downing," fco.) is a litUe 
larger then the HUol son. Jeep red.aad ripens at the same 
lime; and by most person* is considered fatly eqnal in 
Savor; while the growth of the yoong trees is rather 
mure vigorooa, and nearly or quite free from mildew, 
il form, early malBrily, gtandlesa >eMea, aiul 
it froMaU other 



large Boweri 






The Lakqe Eaarr Yoek is quite distinct, beiag tea 
da;s later than tbe preccdiegr iarn'*! "'■^ " ratbcr 
oblate in form, and bearing glandular leaves and small 
flowers. Il* form, though very diflerest frov lb* 
Serrate Early York, does nol distinguish it from several 
other aoriB, of nearly the same seesoar aa br nutaooa 
the Gtorgt ti* Jaartt, WaHn*t feWy, Gross* Jf^- 
neniM, ta. 

Passing several fine Tarieties which ripen wilbio a 
few days of each other, soeh as Colt't Earif Jled, 
Early Aevaf Otorgt, Cooltdgt'i Fawortit, Billtgmrdt, 
Early Ntwngton, fco., we oome to two vary larg* 
yellow peaches, ralber earty ar median m 
~ ' ' by their popdarity ia market. 



CaAwroBD's EABbt, i 
qiute large, f*tj ' 
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&inthrm, wMcb io Twy iAely grown speetmeis neftrly 
approtcfaes globular. Althoogh not of first rate qua* 
Ktj, ha great siae and beamy bave aeariy plaeed it at 
Ae hea<k of the liat of market peaebee. F. R. Elliot, 
•f GltfT^and, etated at the Baflklo Fruit Convention, 
that be bid raised speounens measoring ten incbee and 
a half rotod. Farther north, it does not grow so 
lairg«. 

jAquis' &ABntx» M a yellow peaob, with a red 
•iffaoe, of the largest siae, nsoally exoeeding Early 
Crawford as lar north as New York and New England. 
Its qaatity, though good, not of the highest ohaneter. 



Jhira^ts qf tiitn-t fnm Datid Tbomai, fi«ar 

«lttr0ra, Ca^fuga Co. 

Nsw Sbbduno. — ** Two or more years ago, I faond 
a little seedling rose ander the Champney, and trans- 
planted it into a more roomy place. Last season, one 
shoot grew aboat 12 feet, — a perfect trailer, — and two 
shoots this year may extend 15 or 20 feet each. The 
flowers are in dnsters, a light pink color, very double 
and beantifolly formed. Like the Cbampney, however, 
it is rather tender, and will require to be laid down and 
covered with evergreens in winter. It opened yester- 
day for the first time, and we are all delighted with it. 
It is the smallest of all rose« m my collection^ which 
adds to its interest." 6 mo. 23, 1849. 

PaAiaiK oa MicmoAif Roiki. — " Our CkUlieothM 
rose is much later than the other kiads, and will not be 
in bloom for some days— while the other fonr,-— Q^iesa 
of PrmirUy BaiHmor9 BelU, PaUidm, and Cmrmdori 
iUun, are ia their glory. The Qaesa crowns the post 
through which it is fastened,* and some have thought 
it the finest object of the kind ever exhibited. As the 
flower* are not much elastered, they resemble little 
balls, but cover up the post oompletely. This circum- 
stance is of much importance, and in training ought 
never to be ibrgotten, otherwise the post may appear 
like a tree with a dead top. The Baltimore BelU has 
its flowers in masses, and is not so picturesque on this 
account. Pallida has the best shape, but I fear is not 
sufficiently rampant in its growth for pillars. Caradori 
jUUokf only semi-double, is more of a rose color than 
th9 others, grows rampantly, and will cover up the 
peat. Professor Jackson said last year that none of his 
made a finer appearanoe, if so fine. Its fiowers, like 
the Q^itny are not much clustered, which is a great 
advantage. The Chillieothe also has a great growth, 
and we have one more than a foot higher than ihe 
pout, and will soon be glorious. 

*' My new iudling has been admired, but like the 
OrivilU and Laure Davouti, is rather tender. I think 
it not quite so fine, however, as the two last mentioned. 
If these were hardy, nothing could exceed their splen- 
dor." 7mo. 6, 1849. 

LATBmiNO Rosas.—" Cd. Taung's method was to 
bod the new kinds on a thrifty shoot, and the next 
season when they started to grow, to lay them in a 
trench, earth them, and let tbem root. This plan is 
axoeUant for such as grow without flowering that 
season y but sooh as bloom abundantly, will rarely root, 
and often perish. In this way, I lost Faany Parisot, 
Priaee Albert, and othars. I am now trying if des- 
troy iag the blossom bods will not caose them to root, by 
atimnlating the braaofaes, as flowering is a very ax- 
bausttng process. But I am carrying the experiment 
further. Pruning judioioasly will often cause new 
aproats to supply the waat of foliage that tlie plant has 
lost J and wbeaevar this takes plaaa ia a layer, it is 



• 8«« Pif . and deaoriptiea of ilik nods of mskiaf yPian oi 
loses, ja Isst No* of ths Cnliivaior 



strongly stimolatad Io strike aaiw roota^. Indeed, we 
may lay it down as a gnural rti/c, in respect to layers, 
tbat the growth of the root will be proportioaate to the. 
growth of the braaches. To encourage this growth, 
the ends of the layers ought to be left as erect as poa> 
sibla." 7mo. 6, 1849. 

'* I find in making layers of rose shoots of the present 
year, that they are very impatient of slight injuries; 
and therefore it is best to bend down the stem into 
which the buds have been set, soon after vegetatma 
commences, and the young shoots will be more erect.. 
There is also an advantage in beginning to $arlh then 
early, as the bark is prevented from becoming rigid^ 
and the fibrous roots from the base of tha new stems 
will more readily strike." 6mo. 23, 1849. 

Pillar Rosas.—*' I oaanot discover many rases besidsa 
the Miohigans,. the Boursalts, and the Ayrsbires, that 
are suitable for tall pillars tn thu elimaie, Tha Mu^ 
tifloras, indeed .-including the Oreville aad Laava 
Davoost,— oa acoouni of their not abiding our wintara 
without protection, may be trained oa the ground by 
moderate pressure, such as a flat stone or a block of 
wood,— oovaraA with litter or evergreens, aad then 
raised up ana fastened to the post in spring, aot- 
omitting to wind them round it. Hfbrid BlandU aad 
WatVt CeloUiml show quite an aspiring disposition. 
Bat several others which I proonrtMd for this pnrpoaa, 
are totally nasuitable for this northern iaad, thoagh 
they may do wall three or four degrees further south. 
Of this kind is Cora L. Barton^ Sol/aturr; Sandoitr 
Panaehi, Madam* D€9pr9*, and Gr4otrs do RoMamono; 
I have not perceived any climbing tendency about 
tbem. 

'' I have learned something since last year in regard to 
training pillar roses. I began by passiag tha stem 
through the hole ia the post, and then forming a ooaa^ 
derable curve before it entered the hole next above, 
like a person with arms a-kimbo ; but when they oaoM 
into bloom, the appearance was act fine, but rather - 
discordant to taste. Much of the poet was aot con- 
cealed ; aad when tha top was bare, it reminded me of ■ 
a dead topped tree. I now therefore wind each stem 
closely round the post— any once in three or four featf 
and then pasa it through a bole to prevent it frani- 
ftiUing. In this way, aiMl in consequence of the lateral 
braaches of the next year, which bear the bloesoms, tha 
post will be covered op and conceakMl, while it will ha 
thickly clothed with bloom from top to bottom, and ha 
literally • ytZ/ar of ro9o$,** 



Soila fl>r Fears and FaaelMS« 

Eds. CvLTnrATom — A reader of the Cultivator re- 
quested roe to say through the medium of your paper, 
what soil I considered the most suitable for the pear 
and peach ; as he appears to have a variety of soils, I 
would say roost pears require a strong loam; the Skin- 
less pear does better on clay land ; the Bartlett doea 
well on a variety of soils; Mire Joannette, Madeleine 
Dearborn's Seedling, Bloodgood, Winter Nellis, Beurra 
d'Aremberg, Virgalieu, and many more might be 
named, that will do well on rather light soil if msda 
rich. The Benrre Diet requires a rich close soil. 

The peach with me, does best on black gravelly 
loamy soil. The White Imperial requires a mora 
retentive soil than moat peaches; the £arl TilloUon, 
Early York, Red Rareripe, and Beckwith, reqaire tba 
loam. The Beckwith Peach originated here, and all 
things considered, is tha best peaob for market wa 
possess. For light sandy soils, Walter's Early. Tba 
planting season is now drawing near. 8« Woa^sir. 
I Onvego^ Soft. Ird^ 1S49 
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Frail ClUtareaC tte 8o«th» 

Ci7TTlK6i.'-*Saffer me to give yon what we regurd 
in this latitiide, 37i^| to be faoU| as regards *' propa' 
gatioQ by cutting*/' 

I have grown J and can show at this writing^ ibe 
pear^ peach, and plaai| growing from catlings in the 
open air. I grew last season quite a number of the 
pear, the cattings being used as temporary stakes to 
bold labels; some of them grew to a size of half an 
inch, and full 4 to 6 feet high. I hate seen the apple 
grow in the same way. 1 have seen an orchardist at 
Ticksburg grow peach trees — but only a (ew— from 
eattings. 

' A favorable season is alt that is needed. The past 
was quite a moist one, though no great quantity of 
rain. Cattings do not succeed so well when very deep; 
they damp off.— taking a kind of dropsy. 

I have tried plums and peaches a few times, bnt my 
atuation was not favorable. Cape Jasmine will not 
grow here from cottings ; but with some persons they 
grow as readily as willows do. 

I do not think any person ean feed himself at making 
trees from cattings of the apple, peach^id pear; bnt 
they will grow sometimes. ^ 

[At the north, all experiments of the kind onilbrmly 
fail, unless performed with the increased heat and 
moiatore obtained under glass. At the sooth, the at- 
mosphere of damp seasons more nearly approaches that 
cf a hot-boose, and consequently proves more favorable 
to the growth of cuttings, fce. £d.] 

GsAmivo THE Peach and Nectahtne. — In Feb- 
roary, 1848. I grafted some six varieties of the necta- 
rine, and lost, probably, one in twenty-five; the grafts 
were sent to me some 75 miles, by steam and its de- 
tentions. I have grafted the peach upon plum and 
peach for two years, and upon pieces of roots for one 
year; and have as large and thrifty trees grafted in 
January and February, as those budded the previous 
sommer, with a growth of two feet the same season. 

• Staking Tbbes. — ^I never advise a stake. Head 
down newly planted trees to one foot, or two or three 
or four feet, according to sise, cut branches well in, 
and no wind will disturb them. Stakes are trouble- 
some; and, wben neglected, do a wonderful sight of 
harm. In 1845, I put my gardener (a Dutchman,) 
and my servant (a carpenter,) to staking my trees — 
peaches ; the next spring they were rubbed, and braised, 
and injured so greatly, that I had to cut doyrn many 
nf them. They are the last that I staked, and I have 
planted out 2,000 since. 

[The very rapid growth of newly transplanted trees 
at the sooth, renders large size a matter of less im- 
portance, — in the view at least of most cultivators,— 
than at the north; and hence staking becomes less 
needfni. But even here, trees of moderate size, with 
the shoots well shortened-in at the time of removal, 
which should in no instance be omitted, rarely need 
staking, i//Ae roots have been taken up of good length. 
Such trees may be protected from the motion of the 
winds through winter, if set in autumn, by a conical 
mound of carih, a foot high round the stem. But in 
eases, where trees are so large, or the roots so much 
Aortened in digging up, that they cannot withstand 
the force of the winds, staking becomes quite essential, 
and all danger of chafing the bark must be precluded 
by firm straw bands. Ed.] 

Transplaktikg.— I do not transplant as is usually' 
done. I precede the planting by either breaking up 
new land entire, or throw 6 or 8 furrows together, 
with a two-horse plow; and if the land is hard, I fol- 
low with another plow. Thus I save much labor in 
digging holes. 

Is it not bad policy to make a hole 2 or 3 feet deep 



in a toogb ciayf Will it not hold water , and prova 
iiyorioost 

lo January I 1848, I dog out 2 leet deep, a trench 5 
feet by 90, for asparagus | the best manare and rich 
soil from the woods ware toraed Wf all mixed well, and 
planted with the roots | they grew extraordinarily^ 
This year there cannot be one Aftieib remaining^ 
Whyt 1 think the clay retained all the winter water^ 
and rotted the roots. My garden is npon a elay snb- 
soil, and holds water like a jug. Next season I shall 
drain it« 

I have now over 40 acres of frnit, embracing abool 
160 varieties of peach. 175 pcar^ 75 apple, 30 plum, 
10 or 12 apricot, 8 or 10 nectarine. 3 quince, 6 figs^ 
&c. &tc. ; my object being to test in the soothe I shall 
con(inu»f gathering for a few years, and then cut down 
[all but the best] and throw Into the fire. M. W. 
Phillies. Edwarde, ifississtppi. 

Stoddart^s Wa»liiugtou Alpine Strawberry. 

Many of our readers have heard of the great fame of 
this variety in time past, most of whom are aware that 
those who haTc tried it, regard it as a great impositioB 
upon the public. The following remarks from the Hor- 
ticolturist, not only place the subject, as we belicTe, in 
its true light, but also afibrd some valuable bints for 
the successful culture of the strawberry. — 

" Two points must be understood, to grow the best 
strawberries: 1st, that the soil must be deep; and 2dy 
that it must be rich, if yoo look at the leaves of a 
strawberry, and, because they are not rery large, prf • 
some thrtt the roots will extend but little depth, yoa 
are greatly mistaken. I have seen the ronts of straw- 
berries extend five feet doa*ii in a rich deep aoil ; ami 
those plants bore a crop of fruit Ave times as large^ 
and twice as handsomo and good, as the common pro- 
duct of a soil only one foot deep. 

" And this reminds me of a capital instance of *f rase- 
berry delunion, which most of your readers doubtless 
know something about, but which many even yet do 
not, perhaps, fully understand. I mean the history of 
the ' Washington Alpine Strawberry,' which Mr. S$tod- 
dart, of western New- York, advertised and sold a great 
many dollars' worth of, some four or five years ago. 
Mr. Stoddart, I beliere, was quite honest In the trans- 
action ; and yet the whole public were completely de- 
luded by the ' Washington Alpine,' which was nothing 
but the old Alpine or monthly strawberry. The long 
and short of the matter was, that Mr. Stoddart had a 
corner of his garden which was made ground,'--^ rich 
deep moist soil, (I think it had been an old bog, or bit 
of alluvial, afterwards filled up,) not less than 8 or lO 
feet deep. Mr. Stoddart had raised some seedling Al- 
pines, (which, so far as I know, always come the 
same from the seed ;) he had by lucky chance planted 
them in this corner of his garden, where the soil was 
so unusually rich and deep. There they grew so finely, 
and bore such enormous crops, that his neignhors eoold 
scarcely credit their senses. The story of the niracn« 
lous crop got into the papers. People came to sea 
with their own eyes. In short, they bought and estfw 
ried away the * Washington Alpines,' at extraTagant 
priees, with the ful| conviction that ' seeing is believing/ 
and that soeh strawberries were never before grown, 
gased on or tasted. Well, great was their surprise to 
find, on planting and cultivating the * Washington AW 
pines,' that there was nothing new or wonderful about 
them; and that, in fact, they all dwindled down to the 
old fashioned Alpine strawberry. Mr. Stoddart, nato- 
rally enough, now has as many hard names bcstoired 
on him for the fancied deception as he had before bad 
hard dollars for really great crops. And yet, Mr. 
Stoddart sold his planU in good faith, and was pro- 
bably as moch deloded as the boyers. The wliole a^ 
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eret d his unheard of crops, and the large sise of his 
fruit, I^ in the depth and richness of his soil; and as 
none orchis customers had, like .him, a rich ten feet 
mould U grow giants in, they had no ' Washington 
Alpines." 

Notes on Apples* 

BxhraeU tf Ltitwt from David Thomas, %9ar 

Aurora, Coffuga Co. 

^ We have Uen trying the Broadwell from Ohio, and 
it has heen mnoh admired^^ It greatly resembles the 
Bough, and sotoe have proposed to call it the Winter 
Bough. Some of us have thought it the best sweet 
apple we have eter tasted in vfinter. 2 mo. 4, 1849. 

Th€ Wagtntr, Two persons from Penn Tan, well 
acquainted with this apple, both represent it as the 
best they ever tasted, and speak of its femf«m€«t as a 
remarkable quality, and state that it is good if gathered 
even before it is full grown. 

Domin%, Perhaps I have no apple in my collection 
•o perfectly erUp as the Bomine. It seems not to 
have lost a particle of moisture sinoe it was gathered 
from the tree. There are small dead spots just under 
the skin ; but whether this defect is ac^^dtntal or cAo- 
raeitrUtie, I do not know.* It has a very superior 
flavor, but it is hardly tn<en«« enough. If we could 
increase it, it would be the best apple that I know. 2 
mo. 10, 1849. 

Tkt Jonathan is better than it was a few weeks 
ago, because riper, and at this time I prefer it to the 
Spitzenbnrgh, which has rather deteriorated. 3 mo. 
15, 1849. 

Manning's Grsen Swett is dry and crumbly ; keeps 
well, but is scarcely fit for the table. 

Domint remains remarkably without withering. It 
seems to have lost no moisture. Its flavor is very 
agreeable, though too much diluUd, 3 mo. 15, 1849. 

PeeVM PUatani bears every year, and is always free 
from the smut (lichen) on its surface. Its mnskiness 
renders it more acceptable to some, and it is a very 
rkA fruit besides. A gentleman lately, while eating 
one, pronounced it superior to all other known apples. 
Mid-winter appears to be the period of iu greatest ex- 
cellence. When kept in a warm place, the skin has 
generally become embrowned; but perhaps this may 
have arisen from white frosts before the apples were 
gathered. They do not keep as well as the Swaar, 
P. S. They appear to have been injured by frost on 
the tree, — because on one side (the most exposed,) 
they are injured to the depth of a line or more, while 
they are nearly or quite free on the other side. From 
this circumstance, it would seem that they ought to be 
gathered early. 

6 mo. 1, 1849. Our two best keeping apples at this 
time, are the Jonathan and Golden Ru$ttt. [Not the 
Am. Golden Russet or Bullock's Pippin.] They also 
retain their flavor well, especially the latter. 

Rsd JiUrachan. This is the best very early apple 
for cooking in -my collection, and I doubt if we have 
any late one that is equal to it for this purpose. Every 
freeholder that has room for a tree, ought to have at 
least one of this sort ; and having proved its value, ^he 
would not be easily tempted to do without it. Even in 
this unfavorable season, the fruit is very fair; but it is 
too acid for the dessert. 8 mo. 15, 1849. 

Rosa Bugs.— We observe a successful recommenda- 
tion in some of the papers, of a mode of protecting rare 
and valued sorts of roses from rose bugs, by means of 
ebeap ganxe or other fine netting, pisiced in the form 
of a bsg over the bush. 

* Bonbtlefs only ocoasiensl. E9. 
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PxABa ON Afpls Stocks.— There are very few 
varieties of the pear which will succeed well on apple 
stocks, and those few are by no means attended with 
invariable suooess. A neighbor has found no pear to 
grow better when grafted or budded into the apple, 
than the Vicar of Winkfield, few failures occurring, anji 
the young trees growing vigorously. The following 
statement, however, from the editor of the New Eng. 
land Farmer, shows the importance of not hastily 
adopting this mode of raising the trees: — " We have a 
scion of the Vicar of Winkfield pear that has been 
growing five or six years on an apple tree. Th€ fruit 
it alwayt hard and never ripens.^ 

Raisino Onions. — S. Williams, of Waterloo, N. Y., 
states in the Oen. Farmer, that the best way to obtain 
early onions, is to ''plant the hlaek seed after the 
summer drouths are over, take them up in November 
and put them in the cellar — and in April set them out 
in beds. They will soon mature, and are much better 
than what are called top-onions. If you have a few 
small onions in the ground all winter, they will come 
forward very early in the spring, and may be eaten as 
a salad, tops and all." 

TABI.E Orafxs at Cincinnati. — The report of the 
Hamilton County Agricultural Society in Ohio, states 
that not less than 500 bushels of Catawba and Isabella 
grapes were sold at Cincinnati during the past season, 
for *' table use.'' The price was three to four doUaie 
per bushel. 

STBAWBsamiss — 230 bitshxls prx ACBB.^The Hor* 
ticulturist states that a cultivator at Newburgh raised in 
1848, on a bed measuring ten feet by twenty, thirty^ 
four qttartt of Ho vey's Seedling strawberry, or at the 
rate of 230 bushels per acre. The soil was trenched 
two feet deep, very heavily manured from the stable, 
and subsequently with poudrette, with some ashes and 
salt. The whole was worked over two or three times ; 
the plants were set out in the spring of 1847, and the 
crop gathered in 1848. 

In the latter part of summer 1847, the bed was. 
enlarged to 24 feet by twenty, by the addition, ol 
Swainstone Seedling and Black Prince, with similar 
manuring. In 1849 the whole bed (including the 
Hovey's) bore about 80 quarts, or over 200 bushels pei 
acre. The editor of the Horticulturist states that at 
least /our timet as much manure was used as is usual! j 
employed in preparing strawberry beds. 

PxACHBS AT THB SouTH. — ^BIv W. Phillips, of Ed* 
wards, Miss., in a communication to the Horticulturist* 
says that the two best very early peaches at that plaoe 
are the Tillotton and Serrate Early York. They 
ripened the present year about the 6th of 6th month 
(June.) The Tillotson proves to be of healthy and 
rapid growth, and bears better than the Early Yorkw 
which is rather preferred in flavor, but is liable to rot. 
Cole*t Early Red proves to be a fine peach, but inferior 
to the others. 

Black Pbinck Stbawbebkt. — James Dongall, of 
Amherstburgb, C. W., says that with him the plants 
of this variety are quite hardy and resist both cold and 
heat; and that on his soil it is more than twice as pro- 
ductive as Hovey's Seedling. The Cincinnati Hudson 
is the strongest grower he possesses, and is by far the 
most prolific bearer. 

Salt as Manvbb. — ^The editor of the New England 
Farmer says, '' Corn and beans have flourished well 
where we have planted them on lands overflowed by 
salt water at the time of high tides in the spring and 
fall ; but on the same lands potatoes were inlerior just 
as far as the salt waler eztraded.?' 
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Hie BoMiinpsnjini; pUn or a honie vm dCiiinied bj 
Mr. F. R. Elliott, of ClevelBod, Ohin, »nd recaivrd 
■ diploma Knd lilvcT iiMdil froni thi New- York Slate 
Agrieullnrtl flooiety, mt iu Jannarr nesting, 1849. 
We cop7 the cat, and Mr. E.'i deaariptiofi, from Ibe 
Societj'a la»t Toloiaa of Trantaelianii 

The bnilding is panicnlarlj Setisinei (o point either 
north or weit. and should, irpouible. be placed npon a 
sli<;ht rise of fjraund from lh« adjoining public hjgtawaj, 
at surrounding groaoda. 

The value of land in the coonlrf , M compared vith 
die disadvantages of basements Tor kitchens, etc., 
shoald Dot le'vjve a thought, and vfaile this p'an maj 
be said to cover a large area of goand, I trust to be 
able to show that it can be built for a much smaller 
srooont of mnnej, than anj plan of equal convenience, 
room and character jtl pulilished. A free oirculalioD 
i^ air, connected with large and convenient rooms, are 
Dtalerial points, and in (his thev maj be had. The size 
..of cellar may bo according to the vldies of the bulkier, 
but m; esiiraate and plan is for a oellar ontj nador tba 
ving in wbich is the kjtobm, that boing of sias soffl- 
MOBt to bold all vefetablas, eto., that will be reqoired 
(or the oansuraption of a large faanilj, Yagetahlso lor 
Block shoald, lor eaaj laMM la tninq, ■■ wall •■ tba 



The mnin hnaso is 34 \>j 32 feet, with 18 feet poata, 
and having a porcli T feet wide in front, supported hj 
brnckela. The n-incs sre each 16 by 40 feet, with 1! 
feet postK, and fallin;.' bark 12 leet from the front of ih* 
main building. Of the Aral story front, tfao main baild- 
Ing has a liiigle pltnrt door, and one targe window, 
opening each way iniiide upon hingei. The wings have 
each an oriel or bay window, projectiiig one fbot, and 
having the centre lights of glass hung ajmn hinges, to 
open inside. The second ciory front, the two windows 
like the one below, nre divided by a heavy style, aod 
open inside. TliO coTerins, as indicalcd in tbo eleva- 
ii to be of inch pine hoardi, that bave boon ran throogti 
a planing machine, and ent to a vridlh and thJAnesa. 
Theae battened with half inch slaf, three jnohss wid«. 
As the lower slory of (he main building, aa well h 
wings, art all designed to be II feel high in the clear, 
it is evident tbnt the beat length of boards will ba II 
feet, as ibey will allow of no waste. 

The estimate of Cost hers given is for plain bat gnoj 
worJE. No aontdings, turniagsor earvlags, aa all saoh 
only add to the labor ol the koosawife ia keepiag ttie« 
clean, and are really do oraaiaeat, as tahaa in keeping 
with the other articles usually aeconpanying the oaa» 
try. 
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riioiiUlly along the ude of wall until it 
reaches the partition of chambers, when 
it may rise diagonally to the centre. 
Some may prefer a sheet iron floe, 
which coaldy like a store pipe, be- re* 
moTed from the chamber daring the sum- 
mer months. Some may prefer to hare 
the chimney rise direct, as tending to 
break the antformity, which, by the 
w^y, seems among architects of the 
present day to be more the intention in fkm de- 
signs, than to giro positions suited to the real wants 
of daily lifo. 

That mj estimates of cost are correct, I can only 
say that they are sach as I haye contracted in bnildiag 
this hoase, and are therefore reality ^ and not fioUoa or 
SQpposation. 

Eitimatt 0/ CoU, 

1,000 feet hewed timber, at 3c., $20 00 

4,134 *' inch pine boards^ planed, lOic.,.. 44 «6 

roof boards, at 7c., • 28 70 

I inch, for battings, 12 60 

H inch, second clear, at 13o.,. ... 6 60 

U " " say, 3 00 

li '' for water uble, 175 

21,000 shingles, at $2.50, 52 60 

i>68 feet, or 66 pieces, 4X4 scantling, 11 feet 
long; 320 feet, or 24 pieces, 10 feet long; 
171 feet, or 8 pieces, 16 feet long; 168 feet, 
3X4, 14 feet long; 576 feet, or 32 pieces, 
2X4, 18 feet long; 880 feet, or 80 pieces, 
2X4, 11 feet. long; 176 feet, or 16 pieces, 
2X4, 11 feet long; 184 feet, 2X4, long as 
possible; 118 joisu, 3X8, 16 feet long; 16 
joists, 2X8, 10 feel long; 54 joists, 16 feet 
long — for ceiling joists. Estimate all the 

scantling at, .., 50 00 

Joinerwork, to frame, enclose, make sash, &c., 200 00 

Glass and putty for windows, 20 00 

Nails, 15 00 

Door and window siKnngs, 10 00 

$464 70 
This is exclnsiTe of the celiac wall and under- 
pinning, which, with the ohironeys, may be 

(inolustve of materials,) made for, * 125 00 

Flooring, 20 00 

Inside joiner^ work and lomber, 150 00 

Lath and plasteriagi •• ...«•••• 200 00 




4,100 

1,200 

500 

200 

182 
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Extras, 



$959 70 
. 40 80 



$1000 00 



This of coarse, does not allow for the digging of cel- 
lar or haaling of lumber; — that must be calculated ac- 
cording as the distance is far or near. 

A green-house is, of couvse^ extras hot if the 
house fronts to the north, it might be constructed, 
in rear of the dining-room, at a small expense-— 
say thirty dollars. The front wall would of course, 
be all required, and that should er eeuhl be done 
with feur*ineb scantling, let into a sill of six by eight, 
boarded en each side, and filled with saw^^lust or 
tan-bark ^--^he sash and roof being meet ef the expense* 
The heat eould be taken from the kitchea, if a store 
was these wed. 

ANctBMT PaicB or AoMCULTvaAL LABoa.-^ln the 
year 1352, the 26th of ^ward III., wages paid to hay- 
makers were but Id. per day ; a mower of meadows 3d. 
a day, or 6d. an acre; reapers of corn, in the first week 
in August, 2d.; in the second, 4d. per day; and so on 
until the eiid of the month, withoat meat, drink, or other 
allowaaee, finding their own tools- For thrashing a 
quarter [about nine bushels} of wheat, 2id; a quarter 
of beans, peas, barley, or oats, lid. By the 13th of 
Richard II., in the year 1389, the wages of a bailiff of 
husbandry was 13s. 4d. a year, and his clothing once 
during that period at most ; a carter, 10s. ; shepherd 
lOs. } ox-herd, 6s. 8d. ; cow-herd, 6s. 8d. ; a day laborer, 
68. ; a driver of ploughi, 78. In 1444, the 23d of Heorr 
IV., the wages of a baillfl' of husbandry were 2Ss. 4J. 
per annum, and clothing to the price of 5s., with meat 
and drink. In time of harvest a mower had 4d. a day, 
and without meat and drink, 6d.; a reaper or carterj 
3d. a day — without meat or drink, 5d.; a woman 
laborer, and other laborers, 2d. a day — ^without meat 
or drink; 4id. a day. By the lltb of Henry VII, 
1696, there was a like rate of wages, only with a little 
advance. 

Time op Cuttiho Hat.— John H. Garnet, of Va., 
cut 75 stalks of timothy grass immediately after <' the 
dropping, of the bloom," and agsin 75 when the seed 
was fully ripe; both were of the same length, and cured 
alike. The greenest cutting was found to weigh 121 
grains more than the other. 
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Indepeadenl Hone B«ke> 

Tbii nka wu pstenled by Cai.tik Dblaho, oT Eul 
LiTsmiore, Maiae, Feb. 27, 1849. ll u filled (o the 
wbeel* of ■ single horu wagon, tad (ended by a idbii 
or boy, wbo can Mani] on the plalform, rorw&rd of the 
rake, drive the bone and gather the ha; with certainty 
•ml eaie. By placing the fool on a lo»or allached lo 
the axlelree, the hay ii diaobarged in winroirs. Eaob 
tooth acti aeparately and independently, it* head being 
■Dtpended on a rod or hin;^, over the ailetrce, one 
toolii being attached to each head. It i> applicable to 
ruugh and iinoolh land, and applies with eqaal preaiare 
on each kind o( surlaoe. 

This rake has been considerably ased in Maine, and 

several of the best Cariners in that stale have given eer- 

ti Scales expreisive orth^ir salI>raelion with iis operation. 

For parlicnlara address R. H. Chase, Albany, 

Bait, Osage Oraage, Ac. 

Eds. CuLTtvATOB — I do not propose to instruct any 
one, but as you do not often hear from Ibis part of the 
country, it may not he out of place to allude lo a few 
hems of consequence bere. 

RciT. — In commoa with most parts of (he Qreat 
Weac, we have been visited with this malady. Never, 
ia (bis county, and perhaps I may add in this part of 
Ohio, as well as in the adjoining counties of Virginia, 
bos thece been more wheat In the ground, rarely has it 
looked better, and probably, in no previous instance, 
have we counted with greater auurance upon the 
■Tail* of this orop — than this year. Yet almost in a 
day, oar crops were cut dS, and tome of the most pro- 
mising lleldi in (he country have not bven cut. There 
will lUK, with us, be more wheat threshed than was 
■own. It is not so bad cvory where, and we are glad of it. 
' We have not yet been infomied of either the true 



oante or adequate remedy; but are resolTod to trj 
again; sow less ground and prepare it better. 

The Mediterranean seems to be the favorite variety 
here, a( present. Oar miJJers, who first condemned it, 
now understand how to grind it, and like it very well. 

Nothing will condnce to much lo the improvement of 
oar wheat orop, at the free OBltare of clover. 

OSAOi Obakoi. — Our farms alono the Obio and 
Muskin^m rivers, are snbJEct to inundation, by which 
we lose a large amount of fencing, Havinn saffered 
in this way, I procured last spring 4,000 plants of this 
shrub from Mr. Bateham of Columbus. —one-half for 
myself, and (he other hitlf for a thrifty English fsrmer, 
who is my nearest neighbor. 

The plants were long coming, and conscquenltj soioe- 
whal injured, and we lost some 500. Each of us set 
about a fourth of a mile along the Muskingum. Hia 
ground bod been previously prepared by throwing up 
with the spade in winter, and consequently, the plaota 
have grown rather better than mine. My ptantt Bra 
DOW from a foot to four feel in height. 

We have both of us, come to the conclusion, (hat 
we might have gained a year by pinching 00" the tojia 
when they were six inches in hei^jbl, early in June, a* 
it would cause eanb branch to send out six or eigbt la- 
teral twigs, which in turn might be shortened in July, 
and thus secure a good and compact hedge, of one to twa 
feet in height, the Aral year, and by adopting a simitar 
oourae the second produce a hedge- This may not aiH 
swer everywhere, but upan our toil tod in this elitnat*, 
with good culture, it probably will. We were led la 
think of it by plants bainf[ accideatilly broken off. 

The only objeotion which I perceive can be urged 
against this method, is that it producet smaller branch- 
es. True, it dwarfs Ihe plant, but with us, the great- 
est objection to the orange is, thai is is too luxuriant 
and rank. Thii seems to make it finer, and belter 
adapted for bodges. We expect to set ntore ia Um 
spring, preparing the grosnd io winter. 
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M niTiNKss.^— In a haniid olimate, along water coors 
M, and upon moist soils, most families are more or less 
troaUed with a mastj, offensive dampness. It is fre- 
qaent\7 so great as to render clothes onpleasant to wear. 
Drawers and closets are affected by it, and even large 
rooms, not freqneatly ventilated, are sometimes so on- 
pleasant as almost to take the breath away on entering. 
But it is in the pantry, milk-room and cellar) that it is 
most frequently foand» Victuals acquire an nopleasant 
taste; milk beicoroes unSt for use, and butter loses its 
flavor. Now, whatever other causes oonspire to pro- 
duce this result, is it not probable that the presence of 
an iwdue amount of carbonic acid gas is the chief cause? 

Turn Rbmbdt.— Would not science dictate something 
which would absorb the noxious gas? What better 
than the leaves of plants t There are, doubtless, many 
who resort to this method; but there may be some, 
who, like myself, never thought of it. Every few days 

glace a few branches of any good trees or shrubs in the 
ifected apartments. Yon will probably And the air 
much improved. 

State Faie.— Many of us greatly regret that we 
have no State Fair this Call. You may expect a large 
Ohio delegation in New- York, and a kind Providence 
permitting, next year we will try it in Ohio. Dakwin 
£. OARDIfBE. ^ugtut 20, 1849. 

Note. — ^The mustiness to which our correspondent 
alludes, can be remedied by placing lumps of fresh 
burnt lime in the infected apartments. The lime, in the 
process of slaking, absorbs the carbonic acid gas. Eds. 

AnuBonia in the Atmoephere. 

At the convention of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, held at Cambridge, Mass., 
in August last. Prof. E. N. Hoesfoed read a valuable 
paper on the ** Moisture, Ammonia, and the Organic 
Matter of the Atmosphere.'' 

In relation to moisture, Prof. H. gives the following 
as some of the results to which his observations tended: 

1. Other things being equal, the moisture is in gene- 
ral proportion to the temperature. 

2. Slight variations of temperature are not accompanied 
by corresponding variations in the quantity of moisture. 

3. Great variations in the quantity of moisture may 
take place while the temperature and altitude of the 
mercurial column remain oonstant. The quantity of 
moisture has even doubled in the course of an hour, al- 
though the temperature became reduced. 

4. As a general remark, the moisture on the same 
day seems to depend chiefly on the direction of the wind. 

5. The least quantity of moisture was observed du- 
ring a N. W. or N. N. W. wind; the largest during a 
S. W. or S. S. W. wind. 

6. The former occurred on the 12th March, and the 
latter on the 23d of June. The quantity on the latter 
day was to that on the former as more than fifty to one. 

To test the quantity of ammonia in the air, Prof. H. 
used an apparatus of his own construction. He says— 
" The object in view in the arrangement of the appa- 
ratus was to provide that the air should, by means of 
an aspirator, be transmitted through a constantly renew- 
ed atmosphere of hydrochloric acid vapor. To this, end 
a series of tubes containing asbestos drenched with hy- 
drochloric acid, aod terminating in a potash bulb tube 
containing diluted hydrochloric acid, were connected 
with a safety tube, which was conaeeted with an aspi- 
rator. Through this apparatus, a known volume of 
air was transmitted. At the conclusion of the experi- 
ment, the apparatus was thoroughly rinsed with distill- 
ed water, and the ammonia determined in the usual 
manner with bichloride of platinum. , 

" To find a normal atmosphere two determinations 
were made from the end of Foster's wharf, which, in 
pne direction looks out upon the Atlantic during the 



prevalence of a strong east wind. A second determi- 
nation was made in a cenrt called the ' Half Moon,' 
communicating with Broad street, Boston, an area of 
crescent form, about 180 feet by 70 feet, surronndcd by 
brick buildings of five and six stories in height. 

** In these buildings it was estimated there were not 
less than a thousand individoals, most of whom, in ex- 
treme poverty, have within a few months arrived from 
Ireland. This locality was pointed ont by one of the 
assistants of the City MarKhal, in reply to the request 
that he would direct to the wurst habitable part of the 
city. In the centre of the court were the common vaults 
and sinks serving this large population. The atmos- 
phere of this court, which was oflensive in a high de- 
gree, was not found lo be distinguished on account of 
its ammonia^ above that of the ocean in an east wind. 

'^ Two determinations were made in Cambridge, one 
during the prevalence of an east wind, the other during 
a west wind. The quantities of ammonia in the east 
wind, as ascertained from the above determinations, va- 
ry very considerably from each otner. Great care was 
taken in the preparation of the reagents employed and 
the ammonia in the hydrochloric acid, water and bichlo- 
ride of platinum previously ascertained. Still such was 
the discrepancy between the author's results, that he 
forbears a statement of the quantities ascertained, only 
so far as to remark, that they very greatly exceed those 
obtained by Fresenius in his recent determinations at 
Wisbaden. 

'' Organic matter has been observed in the air by se- 
veral scientific men. Henry and Chevalier have dAect* 
ed acetic acid, and probably hippuric acid, in the atmot- 
pbere ef a stable. 

'' On transmitting a large volume of air through the 
ammonia apparatus, supplied with hydrochloric acid, 
and evaporating in platinum over a water bath to dry- 
ness and ignition the products of a thorough rinsing, no 
blackness was observed. On transmitting a similar 
large volume through a similar apparatus supplied with 
caustic potassa, previously found to be free from organio 
matter, and treating as above, the residue blackened. 
This goes to show, as far as a single result may, that 
the organic effluvia in the air are of acid character." 

I^tigattoM. 

I cordially agree with the remarks of a '' Faembe " 
on Litigation in the last Cultivator; his admonitions 
are excellent; and it is well that he has called the at- 
tention of the commmunity to the subject. 

Persons very peaceably disposed, however, in resist* 
ing an oppressor, are liable to be drawn into a lawsuit. 
Such an instance is fresh in my memory ; and we may 
ask if our judiciary system is calculated in every parti* 
cular to protect an honest man without the risk of his 
being ruined? No — it is quite otherwise from its ex- 
cessive expenses; and though many improvements have 
been made since we emerged from under a monarchy, 
yet enough remains of the old (abric to show that the 
good of a /e 10, and the disregard of tkt many have been 
leading ideas in the minds of most statesmen. 

If this remark should seem too censorious, let us con- 
sider the provision lor jury trials in civil causes, which 
should never have been introduced. No person more 
highly appreciates a jury than I do, when life pr liberty 
is at stake,— interposing itself between the government 
and the accused, for judges in the olden time were more 
or less suspected of leaning towards the side of power, 
and the same thing may occur again. But a jury trial 
in civil causes has no such advantage. A verdict of 
N&i fwi/^ is final ; bat civil verdicts are of no certain 
value. In the former case, a jury is the p^Uadinm of 
liberty, but in the latter, too of\en the instrument of in- 
justice. In my view it is worse than nseless ; and this 
opinion I know is held by some of the soundest lawyen 
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ia the State. Let us look at the rabject delifaeratelf . 
Twelve men are empaanelied to settle a diepote aceori- 
ing to the lawe of the laad ; hot the judge hae flret to 
tell them what the law i«, aoder whieh (he^ have to act. 
NoW| if they bring ia a rerdict aeeordiog to hie expla- 
natioB, what haye they doae to justify all the expense 
of bringing them together, and keeping them there f 
Not one fact have they aseertained that the witnesses 
would aot have established without them; and their 
Terdict, the judge with one-twelfth part of the parade, 
woald have ma£ ap aad recorded. On the reverse, if 
they disregard the law, no earthly good is gained ,—>• 
for the losing party is encouraged to appeal to a higher 
tribunal, where wrong-headed jurors never intrude. 

But this statement is only a part of the story. When 
a man is tick, does he send for the blacksmith t When 
he goes to law, dees he employ the carpenter t Yes, 
as a juror f and the oases are equally bcoosistent. 
Now if the cobbled ought to stick to his last, then law- 
yers ought to oompoee the jury in civil causes. But how 
is it f The farmer is taken from his field, the mechanic 
from his workshop, and the merchant from his counter — 
men whose minds have been occupied with far other 
studies, and whose perceptions have not been sharpened 
in the school of ohicartery. Well, the court opens, and 
moat of its time is taken up by counsel, — on one side in 
attempts to impose on the credulity of the jury, — and 
by eilbrts on the other side to dispel the mists that be- 
fog them. Hence comes the minute examinations of 
witnesses, that have no bearing on the main question — 
anything to divert attention from a weak point, to puz- 
xle aad eoalbmid; and hence the four and five-hour 
speeches, calculated 

— *' to nuke the troris tppear 
Ths better t'easofl — ^ 

but which would not be offbred to the judge, were no 
jury within hearing. He, poor man, — ^the very exem- 
plar of " Patience on a Monument," must bear it as 
best be may, for Impartiality is a first rate virtue in a 
judge. Better would it be to dash such sophistry aside, 
and let the light of truth beam at once on the contend- 
ingY<^rties. 

Against abolishing this cumbrous system, will be op- 
posed the selfishness of some, and on the prejudices of 
many; but I trust that a fair exhibition of its abases, 
before aa enlightened people, will gradually work out a 
famedy. 

We want Courts of Conciliation, where Chose who 
intend to litigate are bound U kemr advide before com- 
mencing a snii, though aef tomptlhd to takt it ; and 
in this respect we are not far beliind the Danish (and 
perhaps Spanish) eoloniesin the south. A clear state- 
ment of the law as applied to the case, would often 
operate oa a contentious spirit, like oil on the troubled 
waters; while on the contrary, in the present state of 
things, an unprincipled lawyer, eager for his fees, often 
excites sueh a spirit to a high degree ; and inflicts a 
deep injury aot only on the individuals immediately con- 
oeraed, but also on their neighbors and the public at 
large. Aw OatKAvsa. 

Graaa LuMto ia ReatoeMr* 

£i>s. CuLtivAToa-*A young friend of mine asked 
my advice in laying down |o grass a particular field, 
which he visbed to put in rye this fall ; I answered his 
letter. He showed my letter to Mr. Weissenger, one 
of the editors of the LouuvUle Joumml, It is Intro* 
duced by some remarks from Mr. W. He and myself 
%ro at issue as to fall plowing. I adhere to the opinioA 
expressed in my letter to Mr. O. My praocical know- 
ledge is not sufficient however, to induce me to main- 
tain it, against the evidence of one more experienced. 
Tott will oblige me by giving me light oa this subject. 



either from yourself, or from those rn whom reliance mav- 
he placed. Lrwit Sandsbs. Ora$s Hilla, Ky., Jw§ 
37, 1849. 

The following is the letter of Mr. S^aDKas, above 

alluded tos— 

Ma. R. J. Okmsbt — JDo^rSir r^'^In laying down land 
to graas, either for pasture er for the scythe, it is very tm* 
portant to have it thoroughly and uniformly set, other* 
wise full benefit is not derived from the land. If the 
seed comes up in patches, leaving one-lburth to ae 
eighth of the ground bare, which is fneq«ienr1y the case, 
a corresponding loss ensues. A field rightly managed 
will graae one-third to one-fourth Ujore stock, and yield 
hay in proportion, than one that is slovenly pot ia. 

Sowing grass seed late in the summer or fall dbea 
beat, if the. socoeedtng winter is favorable, but the 
great uncertainty has caused me to abandon faf! sowing, 
as the roots do not attaia sufficient strength to resist 
the frosts of winter. 

My observations and experience lead mo to dtsap^ 
prove of breaking land in the fall for spring cultore. 
The earth should not be left aaJ^il at any seasoa, but. 
whea so exposed in the summer, nature protects herself 
by a growth of weeds or some sort of herbage as a 
clothing. This she cannot do in winter, but is left na- 
ked, exposed to the sua. winds, rains and frost, and al- 
ternate thawing aad freezing for months. 

The richest, the HK>st fertilising particles <^ the soil 
are the lightest, consequently thn easiest carried off* 
by the rains, melting of snow, and the winds, causing, 
in my opinion, a roach greater toss of the food for planta 
than is gained by pulverising the earth from freezing. 

My advice is to break up your ground late in the win- 
ter, or as early in the spring ae the frost wiH allow. 
Yeu ought certainly to trtnch plow; that Is, a second 
plow ffot lowing tkt first in tke 9ame furrow, ench to be 
as deep as the team <*aa draw it. I use thret kortei to 
plow* geared abremat* This is the right preparation 
(or eora, or for any spring crop. The groumi should 
then be well harrowed, using a heavy harrow^aving 
your ground in proper onler hr the reception of small 
seed, mark it oflf in checks, that l», en oh wajr. Snw 
half the seed in one way, and cross it for the other half, 
getting thereby, a more uniform ca*t, leaving no bare 
spaoes. 

For meadows, for farm purposes, or (or permanent 
pastures, I sow orchard grsss seed and red clover aeed 
only— oae and a*half bufhela of the former end four 
pints of the latter to the acre, the seed to be sowed se- 
parate, but at the same time harrowed in with a 
very light harrow, or cnrefully brushed in. Towards 
the end of May or early in Jnne, a variety of a-eeds 
will make their appearance; the whole of the ground 
must then be passed over with the scythe, cutting eve- 
rything as smooth as may be, grass and all. 

Keep off every kind of stock tilt the fall ; then it will 
afford fine grazing for calves. 

A compliance with these suggestions will give you 
the best return for your land, either for meadow or per- 
manent pasture ; bet if you prefer sowing on winter 
grain, sow the same sort of seed, increasing the quan- 
tity ef clover seed fifty per cent. Sow in January or 
February, but not after the 1st of March, if sowed on 
wiater grain. 

Or you may sow on oat ground immediatelv after the 
oats are sown. Sow orchard grass and red clover as 
on winter grain; if the oats should fall or lodge, cut 
them off close to the ground with the scythe, removing 
them immediately. Sowing seeds on winter grain or oa 
oat ground will in most seasons succeed so as to tt 
ford some grazing, but oeght not to be relied on, if yoa 
want a full crop of grass for any purpose. 

Avoid red tcfj let it not eome on your land, unleii 
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joa h^Ye tome twampj groaad. Upoo nplaodi it is the 
jKKMrest of a31 the grasses. It vegetates late, is a great 
tntrudir, will take hold and spread oTer the farm| and 
is of the least Talne of any. 

Have Aothiog to do with timothy, tmless yoa wish to 
sell hay as an article of commerce. For this, it is the 
hesty bat tor hay, to be fed on the farm, it is worthless^ 
and lor graaing it has not a tithe of the Talne of or- 
ehard grass. 

The remarks of the LmtuinlU lawniml in relMien to 

Mr. SAHBsms' letter^ are as follow* :'^ 

We are pleased to bei able to lay the abore fetter be- 
fore our readers. It may be read with iiistructioit by 
old as well as young farmers. Mr. Sanders' practice 
of sowing grass alone and ea^ly in the spring is nil- 
doabtedly the correet one. We think it more btingling 
to sow with small grain, or to sow at any other season. 
It is the only method to insure a good stand and to in- 
sure a good swath thd first season. We think, bower- 
er, that there Jm a great advantage in breaking np the 
ground late in antnmn or in the early winter. This 
makes sore of gettbg the ground prepared for an early 
sowing, and besides it is the established opinion that 
the soil is ameliorated by the action of the air and the 
frosts of winter. This is especially true if trench plow- 
ing is adopted ; and in this case, there certainly can be 
little loss Crom the action of the wind and running wa- 
ter — not so much as if the ground were not plowed at 
all. The grass seed should be sowed Very early. iiMne- 
diaiely after the last harrowing, and just before an ex- 
pected rain. Two or three harrowings are not too 
much, and the harrow should always immediately pre- 
cede the sower, that no wild grass or weeds shall ger- 
minate before the sown grass. If sown under the best 
conditions, orchard grass and eloter will take entire pos- 
session, and keep it, to the exclusion of all w^eds. An ex- 
oelljnt method to insure this exclasiorr, is to soak the 
grass seeds for twenty-four hours, in which cAse ashes 
or lime may be mixed through the seed, after they ate 
drained. Thift will prevent their sticking together. But 
soaking i* not necessarry if the seed ean ^ sown just 
before a rain, and just after the harrow. But care must 
be taken that the seeds be not covered deep, or the 
weeds will still get the start, and many of the grass 
seeds will never germinate. Therefore, the surface of 
the earth should be very smooth t^hen the seed are 
sown, and the harrow should by no means be used to 
cover the seed. Brush, as recommended by Mr. San- 
ders, may be dsed, but it is much better to draw over 
the soil a smooth surface of boards like a large door, 
with the battens uppermost. The horse can be attach- 
ed to this platform by means of a rope, passing through 
one corner, and the driver should stand upon the plat- 
form. In this Way, the soil is smoothed and finely pul- 
verised, and the seeds are but lightly imbedded, and 
they spring up before the weeds, and prevent the ger- 
mination of the weeds. 

Oxen T8« Horaea* 

BpWAKD Stablbs, £sq., of Montgomery county, 
MaryUnd, writes to the editor of the P^ow, Loom and 
tdnvU, that in 1822 or '23 he commenced the substitq- 
tioa of oxen for horses on his farm. He began in mid- 
muiimer to break up a field for wheat. For a day or 
two the oxen suflered greatly with the heat, in the mid- 
dle of the day, hot by rising early, and resting two or 
three hours at noon, and feeding on dry food, he was 
able to plow nearly as much with a yoke of oxen as 
with a pair of horses, and the work was quite as well 
done. The horses consumed about one bushel of grain 
per day and the oxen none. He found the result, after 
a thorough trial, so much in favor of oxen, that he has 
•ver since contiooeci their use. For many years there 



was not a furrow plowed on his farm except by oxen. 
He observes that oxen, if properly broken, quite as 
readily, if not more so, take to and keep the furrow, as 
horses. His rule is to keep two yoke of oxen on the 
farm to one pair of horses. He well remarks, tbat^- 
''to judge of the capabilities of the ox, by the badly 
used, houseless, over-tasked, and half-fed animals we 
sometimes see in the yoke, is doing him great injustice. 
Treat the horse in the sense unfeeling manner, and 
where would be his high mettle and noble spirit? He 
would speedily arrive at a premature old age, valueless 
to his owner, and a east-ofl" to feed the oarrion erowa. 
That the ox can better stand this harsh usage, is cer- 
tainly no valid or sufficient reason that he should be 
subjected to it. Use him with equal care and humani- 
ty, and he will just as certainly, and with more profit, 
repay it to his owner.'' 

I^>int8 of the Horse. 



A point of great importance in the lore-leg of u 
horse, is the proper setting. on of the arm, which should 
be strong, muscular and long. By the length of this 
part in the hare, added to the obliquity of the shoulder, 
she can extend her fore-parts farther than any otheir 
animal of her sise; in fact, she strikes nearly as far a* 
the greyhound that pursues her, by the help of this le» 
ver. The proper position of the arm of the horse, 
however, is the result of aa oblique shoulder. When 
issuing from an upright shoolder, the elbow-joint, the 
centre of motion here, wiH be inelined inward; the 
horse will be what fs termed ^* pinned in his elbows," 
whioh eaunes his legs to fall powerless behind his body. 
A full and swelling fbre-arm is one of the most vahM- 
ble points in a botSe, for whatever purposes he may be 
required. 

If sportsmen were to see the knee of a horse dissee- 
led, they would pay more attention to the form and 
substance of it thaii they generally do. It is a very 
complicated joint, but so beautifully eonstrected that it 
is seldom subject to internal injury j Its width and 
breadth, however, are great recommendations, as ad- 
mitting space for the attachment of muscles, and for 
the accumulation of ligamentous expansions and bands, 
greatly conducive to strength. The shank or oannou 
bone, ean scaroely be too short. It should be fiat, with - 
the back sinews strong, detached, and well braced. 
This oonstitntes what is called a *' wiry leg." Bound 
legs are almost sure to fail. 

As to the site of a horse, it may be remarked that 
no very large animal has strength in proportion to it* 
sine. That the horse has not, the pony afiR)rds proof, 
if any other were wanting. There have been many in- 
stances of horses, little more than fourteen hands high, 
b<*ing equal to the speed of hounds over the strongest 
counties in England. For example, Mr. Wm. Coke'h 
" pony," as he was called, many years celebrated in 
Leicestershire. — Mridgedfrom an Ettay on tke Aorsf. 

CttltlvatloB of Orchards— Temperance* 

Eds. Cultivator — Among the various kinds of bu- 
siness which are followed for a living, those in which 
the morals of the community are most guarded, are the 
most important. That men can be honest and moral in 
every branch of honorable business is true; but that 
some kinds of business present stronger temptations for 
uver-reaching than others, is also true. I think the bu- 
siness of farming offers fewer inducements for immoral 
and dishonest acts, than any other followed. That 
there are farmers who are vicious in their habits and 
dishonest in their acts, is admitted. Generally, howev- 
er, good order and sobriety are maintained by the agri- 
cultural population of our country. 

Since the great temperance reformation came np, the 
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habits of farmers, as well as those of every other class, 
have improved. It is bat a few years since alcoholic 
drinks were thought necessary to the laborer in the 
season of haying and harvesting. Bat a great change 
has taken place in this respect, and but few farmers 
persist in the use of such drinks. 

Cider-making and cider^drinking have been mostly 
confined to New»England and New-Jersey. When ci- 
der-drinking went out of fashion, the orchards at the 
west were mostly young, and they were grafted for the 
production of market fruit. But in New-England, or- 
chards, chiefly of natural fruit, have been growing for 
a century and a-half. The apples, our fathers thought 
were just fit for cider and for nothing else ; but it has 
since been proved that they were excellent for stock 
through the fall and winter. 

Twenty and twenty-five years ago, two-thirds of the 
farmers' time in autumn, was spent in gathering apples 
and making cider. This caused a great neglect of 
other crops, and was time thrown away. The farmer 
filled his oellar with the cider, and carried what was 
left to the ** still," to be made into cider-brandy. It 
was not an uncommon thing in Connecticut, for the far- 
mer to have, not only a cider-mill, bat a distillery also; 
and even to this day, I am sorry to say, there are some 
of these mills in operation — preparing poison and death 
to be scattered through the community. 

There are farmers engaged in this business who 
claim to be moral men; but I would ask them, if by 
parsuing this business, they are sustaining good order 
and improving the morals of the oommonity ? If not, 
the business should be abandoned at once. I know the 
influence of self-interest-^there is no interest like it. 
Of course it is this principle — the desire of making mo- 
ney — that induces farmers to engage in this injurious 
traffic; and yet I am far from believing that this is a 
money-making business. The extreme low price at 
which cider sells, will hardly pay the expense of gath- 
ering the apples and making the cider. As to the price 
of cider-brandy , I know nothing; hut I know something 
of the moral desolation that prevails in neighborhoods 
where it is extensively sold and drunk. 

In the early stages of the temperance reform, some 
farmers, who had great zeal for the cause, out down 
thrifty orchards. This was a great mistake, as was 
afterwards seen. Of all fruits raised in New-England, 
the apple is the most useful. The best course which 
farmers can adopt with their old orchards, that bear 
only natural fruit, is to oat ofi* the old top, and graft 
on a new one, with kinds suitable for market. Let all 
old and unthrifty trees be cut down. The healthy 
trees, with proper attention, will soon oome into bear- 
ing. 

As to a market for fruit, there will always be a 
ready one for a century to come. L. Bueand. Derby f 
Ct., ^ugutt 1, 1849^ 

Transamfation of Wheat into Chess. 



Eds. CuLTrvATOR — ^The transmatation of wheat into 
chess, is doubted by many; and, from your remarks in 
the July nnmber, I infer that you regard the matter as 
merely speculative, without any facts to warrant it. 
To my mind this question is most conclusively settled 
by evidence which has come under my own observation, 
and which cannot, in any way, be contested or set 
aside. With a view of settling this question, I send 
you the following fact, which you may dispose of as 
you think fit. 

Many years since, while I was yet a boy, I aided my 
father in the cultivation of his farm. He had a field 
of about tfti acres which he concluded to sow in wheat. 
The ground wis well manured in the fall and the 
wheat sown at I he usual time. It came up remarkably 
Anc and looked exceedingly well, during the fall and 



throughout the spring. 'It was pastured, I believe, in 
the spring by the calves, in order to prevent it from 
becoming too rank and lodging. The time of beading 
at length arrived, but judgA of the astonishment to find 
that this promising field of wheat was now one Aunc- 
riant crop of cAen— every stalk of wheat, with bot 
few exceptions, was converted into a head of chess. 
There it stood ; the wonder and amazement of all who 
examined it. 

And now what was to be done with itf was the 
next question. It was finally concluded to mow it, be- 
fore it would get ripe, and feed it to the cattle for hay. 

This was an operation which I witnessed with my 
own eyes, so that I had every opportunity to satisij 
my mind of the tinth of this fact by personal obser- 
vation. From that time to the present I have never 
had the least doubt but what wheat may change 
into chess. Under what circnmbtances this may 
take place, or what the cause may be to produce 
this change, I do not pretend to say. I advance no 
theory or explanation of this remarkable fact. It is an 
undoubted truth which cannot be called into question. 
Nor can yon explain it away upon the supposition that 
the chess might have sprang up from the ground, and 
finally, supplanted the wheat. This assumption would 
only be throwing the difficulty further back, and not at 
all remove it. It would amount to this, the seed ic«s 
wheat tffken totirn, but U came up ehe$$. It had been 
previously cleared by a fanning process, of every ap- 
pearance of chess, so that noue, or very little was sown 
with the wheat, and the ground had been a clover field. 

You perceive, therefore, that this question is not 
" without facts to warrant it,'' but is substantiated by 
the '* most unequivocal and positive evidence:" for I 
consider that one fact is enough to establish the que^ 
tion beyond doubt. A Gleanxr or Agbicultural 
Knowledge. Jokmtouinf Aug, 10th, 1849. 

We are willing to take the circumstances of the 
above supposed case of transmatation, just as they are 
related, protesting, however, against the concliisioa. 
We are willing to admit that the ground spoken of was 
sowed to wheat which had " none or very little " chess 
among, it, and that when the crop was cut, there was 
but very little wheat in it. Bat after these admissions 
the question rises — Did the chess come from chess, or 
did it come from wheat? Which is most reasonable, or 
most in accordance with known natural laws? All 
observation teaches that plants reproduce their owa 
species — I hat they do not produce those of distinct 
genera or species. Now there is no necessity of 
violating this law to account for the production of chess 
in the above case ; the thing can be done much easier 
in various other ways. The seed of the chess may 
have been partly carried on the ground in the manure, 
and more or less of it may have remained in the ground 
from former crops or plants of chess which had grown 
there. Chess is more hardy than wheat, and when the 
latter died out, the former spread and occupied its 
place. 

If our correspondent shoald visit any section of country 
and find it occupied by ni«n, and on repeating his visit, 
after an interval, should find it occupied by nrenfctet, he 
would hardly attempt to account for the change on the 
supposition that the men had been '' conTerfed " into 
monkies— even though he could not tell where the latter 
had come from, and yet this notion would not be mere 
at varianoe with known physiological laws, than that 
of wheat changing to chess. Ens. 

Crops in New Hampshire. 

Ens. Cttltivator— In regard to the crops in this vi- 
cinity, there is as a general thing, no good cause for 
complaint. It is true that on light sandy land the se- 
vere drouth has caused the grass and grain to ho very 
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light, bat OB oarbiU lutd il hubMn oiherwiss. There 
hM sot been md aTersge yield of hay, probablj not 
more than tvo-thtrd* u mooh a* vMontk«t<re*J; bat 
lut Tew'i cfop VM niMuaallj large. Grain i> gnoJ, 
wheat Mpeciallj to. On acooant of the droatb, the 
■traw U ihort, but the headi are well filled and the 
grain plump. I think there has not been ■» good a 
yield for ntore thaa ten yean, excepting in 1846, vhioh 
was about ibe tame. The abondant raiei that we ha*e 
bad aiooe the lOih at Angost has beM jnat tbs thiog 
for corn and polatosaj and tbej now promiee veil. Aa 
far ai we can judj;e, Ibere will be a fair orop o[ theie 
two TaloaUe prodaclioDj. 1 haTe not heard of any ap- 
poaranoe of the potato diaeaM. Thereiiauuaoomaioii 
•carcity of fruit. W. L. £atoh. £mit Wtan, If. 
a., StvtiiKitr 3, 1849. 



HrbiMlnUoH. 



A Taluable article appeared aometimea since in the 
Lonion Borlieultaral Magatiat, on the Mibject of by. 
bridiung piBLti. Miiny of the obierTationa of the 
writer are particularly dewrrinj; attention, and wa of- 
fer Bome extracts, with a few addiliooal remarks; 

" In a practical point of view, the power of pro- 
dacing hybrid plant* i* one of the matt important 
means which man poesessea of modifying Ibe vegetable 
races, and sdaptisg them to his purposes. To it we 
owe tome, indeed many, of onr moat beautiful garden 
flowen, ai well aa the moit Taluable of out fruits and 
Tegetablat. 

" The operation of hybridising plants, consists in fer- 
tilinng the stigma of the flower of one plant with the 
pollen of anotlm of diOerant though allied characters. 
Tbe effect of this when the cn»a fecDndalion iseclnally ef- 
fected, is looriginale a new form, usually posseting pro- 
parties and eharaoten intermediate between the parenti. 

" It is, however, only between speoiea in which the 
degree of relationship is samewhat close, that this in- 
terooorM ii etfeeted; and as a rule, those ptanls which 
aooont most folly in general slrnclure and conslilaiion, 
will moat readily admit of artificial union. Speoies 
thai are very dissimilar, appear to have some naloral 
obslacte which prevents mntaal ferlilization ; and Mir 
ebitaelt bftomtt imurmminlMt in tht ttut of vtry 
diffiTtnl gtntTa. 

" It bss lieen thongbt that a law, very similar lo 
that which obtains among animals, also regelates the 
prodoclion and fertility of mule plaiili; and so far aa 
itbservations have been made and recorded, this seemi, 
•• a general rnle, Dear the truth. Than two distinct 
species of tbe same genus of plnnls will, in many cases, 
prodooe an ialcrmcdiate olfsprinic, perfect, as far as 
rofiards the exercise of the vital functions, but defec- 
tive as regards the power oF perpemeiing itself by a 
seminal process. Even when, in the first generation, 
this sterility is not apparent, it becomes so in the se- 
cond, and less commonly in the (bird or in the fourth 
gcnerstion. Such mulea may, however, [sometimes,] 
be rendered fBrtile by tbe application of the pollen of 
either parent, tbe characters of which then become as- 
somed by the cfliprinK'; in other wordi, the hybrid 
form reverts to one of its parents." 

Tta idea ahovs alluded to, that a similar law pre- 
vails amon;; plants and animals, in rcsard to crass- 
breeding, is supported by many facts. The sterility of 
hybrid planti is ■tritlngly analogous to the sterility of 
hybrid animals — as the (JTspring of the asl and horse; 
and various hybrids among birds — the produce of the 
wild (Canadian) and domestio goose, of tbe Muscovy 
and common duck, Stc. Tbe organiialion of these hy- 
brids, (as is remarked in regard to planti produced by 
cross-fertilization,) seems to b« perfect, except that 
th«y are defective in the power of proorealioa. 



Bat this tendency to sterility is not oonfined in ani- 
mals to the oSspring ofdistiDCt ipieiti; it apj-ears not 
unfrequently in cross-breeds from widely-diOering varie- 
ties, and more or less in all individuals, which, from 
whatever cause, show a marked departure from the 
Daturai type. Henoe tbe sterility of monilers. and a 
general weakness of the virile powers in all animals 
which have any particular organs, disproportionately 
developed. 

Again, tbe character! of crossbred animals, like 
those of cross-bred plants, are often imperfectly devel- 
oped In the first generation; and iWre is lor a time 
considerable tendency to " ipdrt," or vary. Expcri- 
eni^ has demonstrated that this tendency may be 
chiefly overcome by long continued skill snd jud|;mcnt 
in selecting and coupling, and a new and well defined 
sort or breed ultimately obtained. Ekioht accom- 
plished this in the production of various new Iiinds of 
cherries, applet, pears, and currants. Tbe same thing 
has been done in this country with beans, peas, Indian 
corn, potatoas, tamips, &o. So in regard lo animals; 
BakiWku. and others have, by crossing, obtained new 
breeds of borsea, cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry ; 
soma of which have proved of great value. 

The writer above quolad oflera varioua coaclusiww as 
to tbe resulla of crosnQ|i plants; oae of whieb is, that 
" crossed plants being often less fertile, arv is the same 
proportion more loxoriaat, aud prodnoa larger flowers." 
Is there not something analogous to this in the rapid 
growth and thrift of animals, wbiob ara produoed by 
what it called a " strong cross I " 



Itaoe** S«l&Reslst«riag Stove. 
We notice, in various partsof the country, that graat 
and constant incoDVenience is experienced by the une- 
qual temperature of rooms heated by stoves. This in- 



«oaveniene« issdll greater where riieet-iron stove* are 
oaed, which otherwise po ss e ss the advantage of saving 
fael, and warning up quickly * eold room in the mom- 
ing. 

We have found , from soma yaara of trial , Race's Self- 
Begistering Stove, lo possess all the advanlagei of 
heating a room from lero to anmmer heat in Ave mia- 
ntes alHer a Are is kindled, and then nainiaining this 
tempcratnre with strarcely a degree of variation, 
throughout the day. With rather coane wood, il needs 
IM replevshing Gh- hoiu^ together; andwiUkeepArooa 
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warm all night without attention, except throwing in 
at bed- time two or three large sticks of wood. The 
register oeeds registering only to adopt the heat to the 
aatare of the weatheri which may perhaps be necessa- 
ry once or twice a day, and is done in one second. As 
for economy, we obtain the same heat with about half 
the fuel formerly needed for a good hot-air furnace with 
eight dronu and air-pipes a foot in diameter. One 
•to¥e heats three rooms night and day, seven months, 
with about six cords good wood. 

To prevent the rapid accumulation of soot, the pipe 
should be as nearly vertical, or with as few elbows as 
possible; and to aroid the dropping of pyrol igneous 
acid, each joint of pipe should enclose, instead of fitting 
in, each piece above it. Puffs of smoke are prevented 
by potting in a moderate quantity of wood at once, so 
as to allow a very slight draught of air. 

Ashes and Lime— Experiments* 

Wk. H. Ross, of Sussex Co., Del., who has used 
over 40,000 bushob of ashes within the last fiv^ ysvs, 
gives some of the result of his experiments, in the .iRM- 
rican Fatmtr. In one instanoe, ashes were applied to 
sui exhausted fteld, cleared more than sixty years, and 
never manured. Squares of a half acre each were 
marked off for each experiment, the quality being alike. 
The following were the results, the ground being plant- 
ed with corn. 

25 ba. of ashes per half acre, gave 20 bo. ears. 
60 bu. << " '' 20 bu. " 

25 bu. of lime '< <' 15 bu. ** 

50 bu. " «< " 151 bu. " 

Two squares, unmanured with either, each, 10 bosh. 
The second year, about the same rate of difference 
osntiaued. In this experiment, 50. bushels per acre 
were found about equal to 100 bushels. But in all other 
experiments, 100 bushels of ashes were found better 
than 50, and 200 better than 100, although so large a 
quantity was not found profitable. But with lime, lit- 
tle difference could be perceived between 50 and 100 
boshels per acre. In sooie instances, lime produced no 
good result. Ashes, on the oootrary, invariably produ- 
ced a decided benefit, whether on poor or rich land. 

His farm, containing 400 acres of arable land, has 
doubled its products in five years, chiefly by the use of 
lime and ashes. But other manuring was found neces- 
sary. 

The following experiment gave interesting results. 
A field of very poor land was manured, a part with 
moold from the woods 100 load* per acre ; a part with 
aslies 100 bu$k€i$ per acre; and a third portion with 
both. Where the ashes and mould were combined, the 
corn was more than twice as good as where the ashes 
were spread alone ; the ashes alone gave corn 50 per 
cent, better than the undressed parts of the field ; while 
the moold alone produced scarcely any sensible effect. 
A dressing of 100 loads of mould from the woods, 50 
bushels of lime, and 100 of ashes, generally increased 
the corn crop more than 20 bushels per acre, and wheat 
in the same ratio ; and so permanent are the effects of 
this mixture, that he believes its effecU will be seen for 
20 vears. 

The soil on wkieh thess experiments were made was 
efaiefiy sandy loam, with some clayey portions; on the 
latter, lime was found most beneficial. Similar experi- 
ments would doubtless give different results in other 
places, where the constitnenu of the soil vary in cha- 
racter and quantity. 

Incbxasb or Exroars. — For the Isst four months of 
1848, the exports of flour were about seven timee as 
great as in the same oorresponding period in 1847 ; of 
wheat, seven timee as great ; of corn vaon than sight 
times as great, and of meal, a little less. 



FfttteniBg Cattle ia TirgiiriA. 

In The OvMoaitt for May last, we ^ave aa exlcael 
fram a letter received from Mr* NoM.ir»i oC Virgima, 
in regard to fattening eattlc. It afipears %hnl the 
'' Agncolteral CUib of Aibemarie ** appeini e d •> oom^ 
mitiee to make inquiries ie regard lo iie busi n e ss ^ end 
of their report we give the following abst r aot firem. the 
Soitf hem Pianier : 

William Garth fottettsd Ififi head, eomsseowg 20th 
Ootober, 18401. 

JSjBocessa 

ISOboogbt at $27, • $4050 00 

11 raised 4 years, 2,75 00 

5 '< 3 years, 100 00 

Total cost, $4425 00 

Feeding of 91 at Btrdwood Fttrm-— 

2442 bushels of corn, at 40 cents, 976 80 

300 '* oats, at 25 cents, . . . . ^ . . 75 00 
965 " bran and shorts, 96 50 



Feeding of 75 at Bfidway Farm; 



$ii4S ao 

924 62 



Cost ready for market, $6497 92 

Interest on outlay, expense of driving, char* 
ges in Washington, Baltimore as4 New* 
York, commissions, Stc., 1362 64 

Totaldebits, $7860 66 

Total aoMmnt of sales in New- York, ...... 8330 76 

ProStineash, $470 20 

Besides 1500 heavy loads of SMurare. Two boodred 
fottening hogs gleaned after the beeves, and half of 
their osual food was saved. The mannre was applied 
to land that would not bring four barrels of com to the 
acre. It was sufiicient to have covered one hundred 
acres of the average land of the form. Mr. Garth's 
statement v^as drawn up with great miniuenesa. Of 
course, we give but the outline. 

R. W. NoLANo fattened 20 bullocks. 

Cost, at $29.60 each, $592 00 

104 barrels of corn, at $2 208 00 

100 bushels of oaU, at 25 cents, 25 00 

200 *' bran, at 10 cenu, 20 00 

Interest on outlay, 1••^ 14 00 

Total expenses, $859 00 

20 beeves sold at home for 998 14 



Leaving profit, besides manure, $139 14 

W. W. Minor fattened 43 bullocks. 

36 cost $26.53 each, $954 08 

3 cost $12.92 each, 64 60 

2 old steers, estimated at 50 UO 

Interest on outlay, 32 00 

Fed 22 bushels corn per head, and 20,000 

lbs. of hay 465 32 

Total expenses, $1566 00 

Sales, 1586 93 

Profit in cash, only, $20 00 

Besides 200 loads manure, worth $200 00 

Mawuxino bt Pasturino Sh££p. — Sheep usua!ly 
select the dryest spot for the night, which thus receives 
an undue proportion of their manure. This is remedied 
in England by hurdles, but a simple and ea&y mode, 
stated by the Michigan Farmer, is to go into the field 
just at bed-time, and frighten the sheep from their 
accustomed resting place with an urobrella; thej im- 
mediately drop in their tracks and remain till mordog. 
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teles at ihm State F«i^« 



Sales in stock, trnplementt, &c., were made to a 
▼ery large extent at the late State Fair. It u proba- 
ble that property of various kinds to the amount of 
fifty thousand dollars changed hands on the show- 
-routtds. This indicates that this feature of our exhi- 
Utions will have an important influence in sustaining 
them. It is the best opportunity for buying and selling 
which can be aflbrded, especially on account of the 
means of comparison which are here available. 

We have received authentic accounts of but few of 
the sales. We are told there was a large trade 4m 
horses, and have heard of several pair of matched 
horses being sold at good prices-from $600 to $1000 
each pair. The Morgan stallion General Gifford, was 
sold bjQ. A. Mason to C. W. & M. H. Ingersol, of 
todi, Seneca county, for $1000. Mr. Mason »fterw«irds 
Itooflht the Major Giflbrd, of Mr. Blodgett, of Chelsea, 
Vt. A fine three-ycar-old filly of the same stock was 
aold by Mr. Wier for $200. „, ^ „ . 

A superior two-year-old colt, by Black Hawk, was 
■old by H. H. Hall, of Bridport, Vt., to David Deuel: 
cS Shelby, Orleans county, N. Y. This animal attracted 
much attention. His dam was said to have been a cross 
of the English blood horse, and the colt m question 
showed the poinu of that stock beautifully Wended with 
those of the Morgan, derived from his famous sire. 

The sales of cattle in the different classes were ex- 
tensive. Mr. BelPs short-horn bull, which took the 
second premium, was sold to Mr. Thorpe, of Albany, for 
$400. He is a fine animal. Col. Sherwood eold several 
bull calves at $100 each ; Mr. Morris, of Morrisania, and 
Mr. Allen, of Black Rock, several cows and heifers. 

In Herofords, Messrs. Sotham and Bingham sold 
teveral bulls and cows from f 100 to $126 each. 

In Devons there was a brisk trade. The splendid 
Devon buU exhibited by Mr. Gapper of Canada, was 
sold to Mr. B. H. Van Rensselaer, of Bnttertmts, 
Otseiro county. We are glad that this fine animal hae 
been retained within the state. Mr. Gapper's bull 
calf was sold to Hon. Mr. Mowry,of Rensselaer county, 
who also purchased a fine heifer of Mr. Stevens. Mr. 
Beck, Mr. Washbon, and others, sold calves and young 
stock at from $40 to $90 each. 

We were informed that large sales m sheep wore 
made bv Messrs. Bingham, Blakeslee, and other 
breeders'of Merinos, and that liberal sales of Lcw^terj 
were made by Mr. Miller, of Canada, as weil South 
Downs by Mr. Wakeman, and others. 

The dealers in implements also sold largely. The 
sales of Mr. Emery amounted to $1500 on the grounds, 
besides contracts to about $1000 more; and we learn 
that a good business in this line was driven by most of 
the exhibitors. The purchasers were from many parts 
of the eountry ; many from the western states— Ohio 
Michigan, Wisconsin, I llinois, &c. 

Albanr & Beasselacr Horticultoral Society. 



The Annual Exhibition of this Society was held at 
Albany on the 19th and 20th of September. The show 
of fruits and flowers was decidedly the best ever made 
by the Society, and was, indeed; highly creditable to 
our cultivators, and encouraging to all interested in hor- 
ticulture and floriculture. In fruits, we noticed the 
splendid collection of H. Vail, Esq., of Trov, embra. 
cing 37 varieties of pears, 28 of apples, 24 of peaches, 
4 of native grapes, 4 of foreign do., -all very cbo.es 
and beautiful specimens. S. E. Warren, Esq., of Trojr 
exhibited a very handsome collection of various kmds 
of fruit, among which were 15 varieties of plums 11 
of peaches, several kinds of nectarines, sn»ples of figs, 
fco: The President of the Society, Joel Bathbono, 
Bk|., exhibited fine specimens of grapes aad other 



fruits. The display of peaches and plums was uncom- 
monly fine. Among the former we noticed, besides 
•hose above mentioned, those offered by Mr. Kinland 
and Mr. Aiken, of Greenbnsb, Mr. Prentice, Mr. J. S. 
Goold, Mr. E. Coming, Jr., and Mr. Thorpe, ef Albany. 
The exhibition of plums was large and fine. The display 
from the noted garden of Mr. Denniston numbered 32 va- 
rieties, nearly half of which were seedlings originated by 
himself. Several of these are still unnamed, though from 
their peculiar and valuable qualities, well worthy of 
cuhivation. Mr. Mcintosh shewed a large colleciioo 
of fmits, unbracing pears, grapes and pimss. Among 
the latter was an excellent late variety, which we shall 
speak of again. Mr. Douw had a fine collection, among 
which were 15 choice varieties of plums. Dr. Wendell 
showed many kinds of pears, apples, ^. Bleny hand- 
some specimens of plums, grapes, fcc. were shown by 
Mr. Prentice, Mr. Piatt, Dr. March and Mr. €nry. Dr. 
M. had specimens of the White Magnum bonum which 
weighed four ounces each. 

Fine melons of various kinds were ehown by Mr. 
Ratbbone, Mr. Prentice, Mr. John WHson, Mr. Goold, 
Mr. Kinland, and Dr. Wendell. 

There was a fine show of vegeiaWee, which we have 
not room to notice in detail. The principal exhibitore 
were Mr. J. S. Goold, Mr. Preni'iee, Mr. John Wilson 
and Dr. Wendell. 

The display of flowers was very brilliant— far better 
than was expected considering the severity of the drouth 
which continued into August. Beautiful floral cande- 
labras were shown by Mr. Rathbone, a handsome and 
tasteful floral temple by Dr. Wendell, a rustic moes-co- 
veied cottage, by Mr. D.T. Vail, Troy, and very hsad- 
some bouquets of various forms, by Mr. James WiUon, 
Mr. Vail, Mr. Rathbone and Mr. Newcomb. Splendid 
oollectioDS of dahliae and other flowers were shown by 
Mr. D. T. Vail, fiir. Jas. Wilson, Mr. Newcomb, Mr. 
Dingwall, and othew. A variety of dahlia called Beau- 
ty of Sussex, an elegant specimen of which was shown 
by Mr. D. T. Vail, attracted great attention. 

DmA ^f Be y> He ary Golmaa* 

Most of the papers have already announced the death 
of our esteemed countryman, Rev. H. Collan. He 
died on the 17th of August last, at Islington, near Lon- 
don. He went out to England in May last, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining materials for the completion of a work 
on the institutions and social condition of Europe. 
Just as he was about to return, he was seized with a 
fever, and survived but a short time. He was widely 
known, both in this country and abroad, for the interest 
and xeal he had for many years manifested in the cause 
of Agriculture. We cannot at this time, particularise 
in reference to his writings on this subject, which have 
been voluminous and extensively read. As a man, be 
was esteemed wherever he was known for bis benevo- 
lent spirit, and bland and easy manners. Various tri- 
butes to his memory bare appeared from the Americjin 
press, and the following extract from the Londun Mark- 
Lan% Exprt89 will show the favorable light in which 
he was regarded in England: 

" It is with extreme regret that we announce the 
death of Mr. Henry Colman, of Salem, Massachusetts, 
U. S. Mr. Colman had been resident several years in 
this country and upon the continent of Europe, whither 
he had gone for the purpose of acquiring a knrtwled*re 
of European agriculture, and which he diffused through 
the United States by means of a work published in parts, 
and which he eompleied a short time since. Mr. Col- 
man was personally known to, and had been enter tamed 
at the houses of many of our leading landed proprietors 
and tenant farmers. His moderate opinions and unas- 
suming manners rendered him a general favorite with 
ourselves and many who will deplore his loss." 
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]>eath of Thomas Bates, Esq. 

Eds. CuLTivAToa— -Allow me herewith to famish 
you ior publication, so extract of a letter I received 
from England, by the arriyal of a recent stesroer, 
addressed to me by Robekt Bbll, Esq.^ dated Kirk- 
leaYington« 22d August. He remarks — ** It is my 
most painful duty to snnounoe to yon^ that our late 
much esteemed friend, Thomas Bates, Esq., iscio «Bore« 
His spirit returned to God who gave it, on the 26th 
July Iftst, after an illness of six weeks. It may be said 
of him his oountry has met with a great loss; more par- 
ticularly its agricultural community, as he wis a prao* 
tioal sgriculturist of a discriminating mind, and great 
expenence. He more particularly excelled in the sci- 
ence of breeding,— espeoially in the breeding of Short- 
horn cattle. He, early in life, evinced a lively interest 
in this department, and by nature, he seemed highly 
qualified, not only to become conspicuous, but success- 
ful, in this branch of his profession, and the result of 
his 60 or 70 years of practical application, placed him 
in the front ranks of the most successful breeders Eng- 
land has ever produced. The wide spread reputation 
and standing of his Duchess herd of Short-horns, is well 
known and appreciated. The public will now have a 
full opportunity to judge of their merits, as they will 
be offered for sale at auction, probably next spring, or 
summer. The time of sale is not fixed, but ss soon as 
it is, I will take the earliest opportunity of informing 
you. I intend offering part of my herd, and that of 
my brother's, at ihe same time ; probably the number of- 
fered will amount to 150 head." 

Having myself, sold many cattle to gentlemen in the 
United States and in Canada, possessing the blood of 
Mr. Bates' herd, I presume the intelligence contained 
in the extract of Mr. Bell's letter will be of much inte- 
rest to them. Hence, allow me to ask the favor of its 
insertion in The CuitivtUor. Geo. Vail. Troy, Sep- 
ttmbtr 15, 1849. ^ 

"^AiiBWttB to i&ovvttfonbmtt. 

Apples cutrrvATED by the late Mb. Phinnbt. — 
Eds. CuLTivAToa — You may inform your correspon- 
dent, " S. W.," in answer his inquiries about Mr. Pbin- 
ney's Orchard, that the most valuable varieties of sweet 
apples that have yet come to bearing, are the following: 
Boufrh, (early ripening;) Plum water, (fall ripening;) 
Danvcrs, or Essex Green-Sweet, (winter ripening;) 
Andover Sweeting, (winter ripening.) Several other 
generally approved varieties of sweet apples have not 
yet come to bearing and therefore not determined. No- 
thing i8 placed around the trees to prevent injuries in 
plowing and harrowinir the land. The work is done 
with oxen, and the s'rictest care enjoined upon the 
workmen. No injury has ever been done to the trees 
in cultivating the ground. F. Holbrook. 

Poultry iw Yards. — " A Subscriber," New- York. 
It is true, as has been often stated, that when large 
numbers o( fowls are kept together in close confinement, 
they are often affected by diseases. Care should be 
taken that the yard and houses are exposed to a free 
circulation of air, and that they are kept as clean m 
possible. The different apartments should be white- 
washed once or twice a year, and the manure should 
not be allowed to accumulate, as the gases which arise 
from it during fermentation are detrimental to the health 
of the fowls. 

Eradication of Garlick — Eds. Citltivator — I 
observed an inquiry in the June number of The CuHU 
9ator for the best method of destroying the wild onion 
•r Garlick. An this has not been answered by any of 



your correspondents, I will briefly ttata what I have 
done and the result. 

I have adopted a rotation of summer cropping; say, 
one year corn, next potatoes, next oats, with clover 
seed, seeding pretty heavily, and plastering the clover. 
Let it lie one year — then repeat the same course. I 
had a field very full of the wild onion, which I treated 
as above mentioned, and at the end of my second 
course the plant had entirely disappeared, and I have 
seen none since, although this was done more than 20 
years ago. Nathaniel Beckwitu. 



Clomeatic (ffcononiB, Rfcipts, $^c. 

Sewino Machine.— The editor of the Michigan 
Farmer witnessed the operation of a sewing machine, 
oifly a foot in length and breadth, but traversing a 
frame-work of several feet. A small crank moves it, 
which a child may turn. It contains a combination of 
"the wheel, lever, and spiral spring ;'' the eye of the nee- 
dle is near its point; the thread is coiled with a cylin- 
drical case; and the needle being once threaded, supplies 
itself till the skein is exhausted. A pair of pantaloons 
can be made by it (without buttons and button holes) 
in thirty minutes, and an overcoat in an hour and a 
half. 

Patent Bread-Making Machine. — A machine for 
making bread is said to have been invented in Glasgow, 
Scotland, of which we find the following account in a 
foreign paper: It has for its object the accomplish- 
ment of the following among several other points of 
importance in the manufacture of bread or biscuits. 1. 
By the substitution of carbonated water for yeast, to ren- 
der bread more nutritive. 2. A saving of 50 per cent, in 
the cost of fuel in heating the oven, by means of an im- 
proved method of substituting steam for fire. 3. The 
gradual admixture of the flour with the water without 
manual labor. 4. To insure the oven being kept of an 
equal heat by means of an indicator and regulator, and 
by means of which the heat can be kept exactly as may 
be desired. 5. An invention for placing the bread ia 
and removing it from the oven. 6. By the use of an 
ingenious contrivance to regulate the desired weight of 
all bread, whether from an ounce to any number of 
pounds the baker may desire, without the possibility 
of error. 7. The saving of all manual labor in tha 
manufacture of bread, with the exception of that of a 
few boys to place it upon, and receive it from the 
machine. 8. The avoiding of the necessity of tha 
human hand touching or kneading the dough. 

To Cook CtrcuMBERS.— The Michigan Farmer re- 
commends the following mode of converting cucumbers 
into ''a delicate and delicious article of dicr:"~-Take 
cucumbers pretty well grown, and cot them into slieea 
half an inch thick; put them into a vessel with a '* fair 
proportion'' (?) of sliced onions, wiih a lump [how 
large f] of butter, and stew them three quarters of an 
hour, adding salt and pepper, but using at no time any 
water. 

Bed- RooMi.-^A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, 
urging the importance of rpacioiis bed-rooms, very 
justly recommends the rejection of snch a room as a 
parlor, where plenty of room for lioth cannot be af- 
forded. " The parlor is the best rciom in the house, 
and used only once in a week or two, while the bed- 
room is in use at least one-third of every twentj'-four 
hours. A bed-room, for lieslth and convenicnec. should 
be large, with a high story, and 16 by 16, or 16 by 18 
feet, with no furniture but dressing table, toilet, wat.b- 
stand ; with it should bo connected a wardrobe, and 
bathing tub and shower-bath. These are daily com- 
forts, and not kept for the use of others, as a parlor." 
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CosucumcATiOKt have been received tioce oar last, 
from Wm. Jennison, Jas. R. Hammond, Darwin £. 
Gardner, S. Worden, W. L. Eaton, A Sabicriber, Jo- 
siah W. Ware, M. W. PhiUips, R. Watkina, Nmhan 
Beckwith, John A. Porter, 8. M. Norton, H. Watkint, 

H. K. C. Cherokee Natioo.-— We eamiot famish 
" The Cultivator ," for 1848, singly, the namben for 
that year, together with the engravings, plates.. Sco. 
having been all loet by the fire which destroyed oar of- 
fice. We have succeeded in purchasing some vols, for 
that year, to complete sets of oor work, so that we can 
famish orders hr ali the back vols. All the vols., ex- 
cept the one for 1848, can be bad singly. 

Thb AMsaiGAif Fruit CuLTvaisT, containing di- 
rections for the Propagation and C\||tare of Fruit Trees 
ia the Nursery, Orchard and Garden, with descriptions 
of the principal American and Foreign varieties, culti- 
vated in the United States. By JoHif J. Thomas. Il- 
lustrated with three hundred accurate figures. Auburn : 
BcaBT, MiLLca & Co. 

We h%ve received a copy of this work from the pub- 
lishers. Debbt, Miller & Co., Auburn, who have got 
it oat in good style. It makes a handsome duodecimo 
of over 400 pages, and is sold at $1.00. The readers 
of *' The Cultivator," who are familiar with the wri- 
tings of Mr. Thomas, on the subject of horticulture 
generally, will need no commendation from us, to induce 
them to procure it. We may, however, say that few 
men in our country have given more attention to the 
subject of Fruit in all its aspects, than Mr. Thomas. 
In the volume before us, we have the results of his ex- 
perience and observation, continued with untiring per- 
severance for many years, in language ac once concise 
and perspicnoas; and we rannot doubt but that it will 
be deemed a valuable acquisition to the literatare of 
thb branch of rural improvement 

The CHRirriAKA Melon. — ^We are indebted to Hew • 
RT Vail, Esq., Mount Ida Farm, Troy, for some spe- 
cimens of a very fine melon of this name. It is of 
about a medium sixe, as compared with the natmeg and 
citron varieties, rather egg-shaped; skin thin, of a pale- 
green color; ftesh thick, of a deep orange yellow, 
sweet, melting, and high flavored. It is decidedly the 
best yellow-fieshed melon we have ever seen, and scarce- 
ly inferior to the best of any kind. It is early, coming 
to perfection, as Mr. Vail informs us, two weeks he- 
foro any other good variety. 

Scientific School. — ^We have received a prospectus 
of an institution entitled '* Scientific School of Useful 
Knowledge,^' located at Darien Centre, Genesee coun- 
ty, N. Y. The Institution embraces a male and fe- 
male department, each distinct and separate from the 
other. The department for boys has three divisions, 
called the Classical, Commercial and Agricultural. In 
the first, young men are fitted for college; in the se- 
cond they are taught the principles of trade, book keep- 
ing, Sec.; in the third, agricultural chemistry, natural 
history, Ico. The course of studies for females is ap- 
propriate and designed to embrace the term of three 
years. The Institution is under the charge of Rev. D. 
M. Smith,, whose testimonials for so important a trast 
are numerous, and from high sources. 

The Homer Car. — ^We have mentioned in another 
place that there were twenty yoke of working oxen 
exhibited at the State Fair, from Homer, Cortland 
eoonty. These oxen came on in one team, attached to 
a iMKgt car, of octagonal form, ornamented with 
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wreaths of evergreens and flowers, and eonuining 
handsome apecimena of fruita^ vegatabtes, grains, See., 
tha prodoee of the town fmm whicfa k eama. It waa 
sarmonmed by a flag, and made an im posing appear- 
aiwe as the noble team drew it to the field r 

Corn for Seed. — Corn for seed ought to be gathered 
in September. It should be •tUcted in the field, as a 
nmeh better opportanity is here afforded for obtahiing 
the bast, thaa if it i» taken from the heap after it is 
husked. In the field we can see all parts of the plant 
and can judge whether it possesses the characters wr 
desire to propagate. The most perfect ears shoald bf 
chosen. They should be sufiiciently early, and should 
be taken from stalks of moderate size — the ears rathef 
low on the stalk. The ears designed for sged can b< 
secured as soon as the grain is fairly glazed, by catting 
the whole stalk, near the ground, and hanging it i» 
some airy room or shed. The grain will be supported 
by the sap of the stalk and will fill as well as if it bai 
remained in the field. 

Reaping Machines. — The Prairie Farmer says^ 
" McCormick's Reaper has been now sold in the west 
for three seasons extensively, and somewhat before that. 
The sales amount, say, to the following figures: For 
the year 1847, to 500; the year 1848, to 800; and 
1849, to 1500; total. 2800. Of Easterly's Harvester, 
the whole nnmber in use this harvest may reach ISO. 
Other kinds, say 100. These all do the work of nearly 
17,000 men." 

Hilling Potatoes— the Rot.— Oar potatoes are 
▼ery free from the rot. It has been thought that the 
exemption is owing to the manner of hilling them, — »o 
that the rain is taroed oflf as mueh aa possible, and the 
tubers not allowed to soak in wet weather. We for- 
merly made the hills like a basin to catch the rain ; but 
now they are made in the shape of a cone. There mnj 
be something in it; for the ground was well manured, 
which I believe has generally proved unfavorable. 
[Extract from a correspondent.] 

LoNG-WooLBD Sheef.— N. S. Townshend, in a 
communication to the Ohio Cultivator f states that the 
Leicester sheep do not consume a proportionate amount 
of food in proportion to their bnik — that being hanlrer 
and healthier, their flocks may be increased mneh 
faster — that besides the excellent quality of the mutton, 
he has weighed single animals of 300 pounds — ^and that 
a whole flock will average 6 lbs. of wool a piece, the 
rams often shearing 10 or 12 lbs., and that tire wtiol 
sold this year at Elyria for 23 cents per pound. 

Peat Charcoal. — The value of peat charcoal is 
attracting much attention in England, not only as a ma- 
nure or fertilizer of itself, but also as a deodoriser nr 
disinfectant. Mr. J. W. Rogers, of Dublin, has for 
some time been engaged with experiments of this sub- 
stance. When he first brooght the matter before the 
pablic, in 1845, it was alleged that charcoal could not 
impart carbon to the roots of plants, as the leaf was 
supposed to be the only medium by which plants could 
abeorb such food. He states that he has often tried the 
experiment, and that the resnlt has invariably been th»t 
both the root and leaf took the carbon. He' concludes, 
from his experiments, that peat charcoal possesses 9ome 
valuable properties which wood charcoal does not, par- 
ticularly as a deodoriser. Its absorbent power is very 
great. Mr. Rogers states that.it will take up and re- 
tain from 80 to 90 per cent, of water, and fiora 90 to 
100 volumes of noxious gases arising from animal ex- 
crement and other putrescent matter. 

Osage Orange. — ^Tho editor of the Valley Farwer 
thinks that this plant has not been sufHciently tried to 
justify the judicious farmer in the extensive culfivation 
of it. He thinks those farmers who are unwilling to 
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prune Ibsir frait trees, will be likely to neglect Hmt 
hedges^ and that the Osage orange, without pnintag 
every year, will become overgrown and occupy too 
nrach space; will die out in places and leave gaps. 
This may be true; but where materials Ibr fencing are 
scarce, we think fannera, who understand the maoa^ 
ment of hedges, and will give them proper attention, 
will do well to make a trial — at first on a sm^l scale 
—with the Osage orange. 

Fine FauiTS. — We have received of J. W. Foap, 
Esq., of this city, by the politeness of Hon. Mr. Bush, 
fine specimens of the Brown Beorre, and White Doy- 
enne or Virgalieu pears. Also, from Mr. McIktosh, 
of this city, Brown Beorre and Ganspll's Berganot pears 
of large sixe and fine quality* The latter gentleman, 
and Mr. Joseph CAaT, of this city, have favored us 
with excellent specimens of the Royal Muscadine, 
White Sweet Water, Black Cluster, and Isabella 
grspes, well ripened in the open air. 

0^ We tender our thanks to Mr. E. ^. Pi.att, for 
a liberal donation of fine pluqis from his garden on Ar- 
bor Hill. 

Causes or Dbcat iir TiMBER.-^In The Oardtntrt* 
Chronicle of June 30th, 1849, is an able and valuable 
article, under the editorial head on this subject. It 
was probably written by Professor Lindlbt, the well- 
known editor of that journal. In the jSmerican Jtgri' 
cttitnrUt for September last, we find the principal part 
of the sanrie article, inserted Sb original, under the sig- 
nature of " B." 

" EscuTCHEoics '^ or Cowf.— J. N. Pibecb asks the 
editor of the Ohio CuUx9mior what he thinks of Gue- 
non's Treatise on Milch Cows ; and adds, that the ob- 
servations he has made since reading the work, do not 
agree with the rules there laid down. 

Subsoil PLowiifO.-^Ex-Gknreroor Hill states in the 
Futlor, that he has found great benefit from subsoil 
plowing on the " driest plains " near Concord, N. H. 
He states that in a field of potatoes on these plains, the 
past season, he found the length of the potatoe- vines a 
*' sure index of the depth of the plowing." Wherever 
the ground was cheated of the subsoil plow, upon a 
balk, or in the field, the vines were as much shorter, as 
the soil WAS stirred a less depth.'' He gives the result 
of an experiment in subboUing made several years since. 
The ground was plowed with a surface plow, eight 
inches deep, and a subsoil plow run in each furrow 
eisfht inches deep. He left two strips, a rod wide, not 
subsoilcd. He had taken six crops from the field — 
three of grass, one of oats, one of corn — and the infe- 
riority of each crop on the portions not subsoiled was 
apparent, and could be seen at the distance of forty to 
fifty rods. The subsoiled part gave from two to three 
tons of hay to the acre. 

Sowing Gbass Seed lit Autumn. — The American 
Farmer recommends for the late sowing of timothy 
seed, that a peck of buckwheat per sere be sown at 
the same time. The frost will cut the buckwheat 
down, where it will remain to protect the young plants 
through winter. 

Salt fob Aspabaous.— The editor of the New 
£n<rland Farmer says that asparagus will bear one 
hundred and sixty bushels of salt per acre, and be 
greatly benefitted by the application--and that cabbages 
and turneps are much benefited by salt. 

Farvi School. 

^HE Mount Aify AgrievUttral Tnttituu will commence its winter 
'*' senion on the first Thuraday of October next. 

Tlie conne of instruction parsned is such as to Insure to the stn- 
ilem n thoroag'h knowledf^ of the SatwnU Sr/mces ; collaleral M'ilh 
m fall practical course on the funa, in sU the labor of which the 
KTUfleiits pnrtrcipnie. 

For further particulars address the Principal. 

JOHN WILKINSON, 

Sept. 1, 1818.— 91. OtnMnt wn, Pa. 



Prices ol' AgHc«ltaraI prodacts. 

NeW'Yorik, SepLtO, 1819. 
FLOURr^p6eaesee, Mr bbl., m.9MtS^k-Cammam Blate aad 

old mixed western, $4.76a$4 87| 

GRAIN^Wtteal, G«uesee, per bosh., •l.tT—Southcm Red, $1. 
03<i$1.06— Corn, Northern and Jersey, ffO|«61.-^Rye, 56c.— Barlef, 
4l?c — Oats, nfw, 96a99c.f old, 3(M0. 

BUTffiR— best, per ib., wholesale, 18a90e.— western dairy, 14 
aIAc. 
CHEESE-per lb., 6a7c. 
BEEF— Mess, per bbl., •1S.5(V«S19.75. 
PORK— Mess, per bbl., •lOstlO.lS— Prime, •8^Ws48.OT^. 
LARI>— per lb., in kegs, 9^le. 
HAMS— Smoked, per lb., 8al]|c. 
HOPS— per lb., first sort, new, 15c. 

COOTON-'UpJaiKl and Florida, per lb., 9aiaie'-*^New OrieMS 
AMd AJabanuh 9a1 1 |c. 
WOOL— (Boston prices.) 

Prime or Saxini fleeces, per lb., 4(la4SB. 

Americsm fall blood Merino, 35a37e 

" half blood do., 80a32c. 

" one-foarlh blood and common, S7a29e. 

RsxAKKs.— Breadstttffii are in fair demand Air the local trade taui 
for the east. In provisions the trade is witlioot mach chaNga. 
The latest arrivals from England, represent the harvest as cxceU 
lent, and the weather very favorable for sccnrfug it. 

■■- i«iii ■■■■ 

Sot||h 0OWB Sheep 

L' OR SALE. Ten fnifblooded South Dovm Rams, from Lamta 
* to four years old. Also 30 Ewes, tVom yearlings to four years 
old. 

The sDbaeriber ijaji spared no ezpenae and eare to raiaa the 
flock to a high standard, and he, therefore, ofliera them for nale 
with confidence in their merits. 

Application may be made, either personally or by h-ttcr, addvea» 
scd, JOHN McD. MclNT\llE. 

Oct. 1-^. Albany. N. Y 

Highland Nnrseries, Newhorgh, if* Y. 

JUfs A. J. Dowmimg ^ Co. 

'pHE Proprietors beg leave to inform their patrons, and the pab- 
*■ lie in general, that their stock of 

Fruit tf Ornamental Treee, Shrubif Aoses, 4^., 

For autumn planting, is nnusaally large and thriAy, and embrarea 
all of the best varieties introduced into notice Hi this cpantry or 
Europe, of Anile, Pear, P!«m. Cherry. P«ach, Nectarine, Apnoot. 
Grape Vines, Gooseberry, Currants, Raspberry, Strawtierry. ke. 
Portugal Quince trees, standards, ez.ra size, each, •! 00 
"^ ♦' quenonille, " " 1.00 

Angers, (fw) extra, " l.tJO 

Trees of the nraal »i7e. 50 cents. 
The stock of O.namental Trees. Shmbs, kc. n very large, and 
quantities to dealers, or planters on a large scale, will be Auraislied 
at greatly reduced rates. 

Hedge Plants, 
A large lot of Buckthorn and Osage Orange plants. 
Also, a large lot of Rhubarb and Amsrarus roo|a. 
The entire sio^k has been propagated uncfer the personal super* 
vision of A. SAUTi, whose long connection with this rstablishmrnt 
is tome guarantee, from the reputation it has gained, amd iA« pre. 
u*it pnpriiwrt am deurmintd to mtrit, as to Uie gmuinongst and 
accuracy of the present stock. 

Orders respectfully solicited, and will receive prtmipl attention, 
which will be carefully packed and s. ippod to any pari 9f tlta 
Union, or Borope. 
Catalogues furnished gratis to pOMt paid applicants. 
Newbnrgh, Oct. I— «l A SAUL ft. CO. 

Princess I^innsean Botanic Garden ^ Surserieft^ 

F/tuAiNg, N. T. 

fI7M R. PRINCE * CO.. successors of Wm. Prince, and sole 
** proprietors of his gT*fat collection, ofler the largest and cliei- 
cest assortment of 

Fruit and Ornamental Trere and Plarttn, 
To be found in Aroerica ; and will transmit Dtteri^rt Caiak^te 
to all pout nnid applirnnts. desirous to purchase. 

Tlie diotresl varieties of fruit which are scarce alaewhere. are 
here rxieiiaively cu'livated and applicants will not bedisp*ppoinii!d. 
Every dtsirable fruit enumerated by Downing, Mnnninfr. Kenrirk 
and I'ovey. and in the cntn1ofru«>s or Europe, ran »>e supplird. Of 
the finest varieticA of Pears. 50.00ti trees can be sofqiUed, of witich 
15.(iO0 ore of Ix'uring nge on both the pear and tlie Quince. Pnr- 
chnsers are solicited to vinit the establishment, and juilge for them- 
selves ; but the same attention will be paid to the aelection for all 
distmit correfiptuidenta. The prices are as low. and muetiv lowt r 
than trees of 4*qunl qual ty can be elsewhere obtained. .Vnrt above 
500 vnrletka of Fruit Trees, and a much larger number of Oma 
mental Tr<*e8 can be supplied, that eajinot be obtained elsewhere 
in the Union, except in a few caiuiat instances. 

Every prrmium for Roses and Stniwtterries. was BM*ardct1 to us 
by the Long Island Horticu'tural Society. 

A WlHilesnIe Catalogue will be sent to all venders. 

Tlie trnn portaiion expense to the West is now moeVrrle. f iv! 
llie Apenls* Receipt will be sent to each purchaser, m*' irJ- wU 
prevent the possibility of los?. Casli or a referenca can Uv *. ia 
with tlie order, by those who arc strangers lo us. 

Oct 1— It. 
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PrtwMr Boardinf School, 

TSG neABVHlofi of (ha tJHtilMwii <^»iiivn the tnl WedruB* 

.L, ^^-.i.L ^ L— _..i... _:.!. .^JB, srsck, Fnnck wl 
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■fa* EniUtli 

Mux ncr. » u. c«;...c...,..u. 

TtiE lam* ari S80 pir KMion of Ii 
niliaa, wuhia; , kc , *p. 



il of Chwlu 



'*■ duMriDiH buxJ 10 nuug* ■ farm, wk who liu midled 
rrincirlii mil pwdicc of nodiin f«rnuii((, who c«n ™«to« 

MwU finilr','lSilrM> fW pii^ ' CRAKLfiS BKTTB, 



Bu'r Oak, Bl. JoMph Co.. Mich. 



'PHOHM WRIGBT, Hii»*a« to Wjb. B. anilfa, (ohaa Hi 
h.'"— " — •—' — ™> 'Ph- ■•-"•11 of ibi iifliiiuJpnyfiBior, 



■d •rill b* •■d-l u Uw ^ 
19 whan 4allvarail. 



i.^uE», chs>ninii.Wal- 
nd Kum. ai^<Mk« Pluu 



Maaadoa. Wayna Co.. <M. I— II. 



PataiU lUUioad Horaa Powen and Ovenhet 
TfaTcaUnc Maektoes mtt* Separaton. 
lyOTWlTHTBTANDINB Uw increaacH fMilill«a to manar'.c. 
'•' Ivrinf tbfl above eelcbralHl macliiaei, whiah our aitajiiiva 
manaraclofr r«rcD11r cracied ^ tbia ciLy aiforfU, iha drmaal hai 
aieeadad the mpplj —Upward! of Uirei; handrKl hu ham h«ii 
kM ainca llts trat of JODE. and lo aXmoM all poilioiu of Iba Wga|. 



Md wiUi Ibalr knif Tatabliifaad rharacisf Tw daraUllly and ehrap. 
iiaaa of cati and tOrieacj. Ihelr nWiXf it m longer queKiaBcd. 
Ifore Uiaji oat hairilrrd aeta have lieiai aold Hua aeaaoo in the 

nada. and boioaeopiuiMipraTailalrtbcrelbeirare oaad- Wjrhour 
lllH'i'! l>[in>> aa advaniacd by calaliigilca and «her waya, Uic 
parchaaer Teiiiarri noUius ia UTiaf or poietiaaing then. 

Batow wa Rira Iha apinlMi af Mr. J. A. Wight, adllar of I'la 
Prairia l^rnar, al Cblaago, DlBala, Ibaa irtoa a bok capahla, 
canfDl, *r iadapcwicni uaa hi aaah BMOan, ia mm u ba fosad. 
He vaa aaUwiiard by n* la 



if .•^WL'!!?^!^.^! 



Dttaral ■■^annia. al ilia Fair of Iha Stau 
, onaa, bal waiddaiaid ai bome. and forwardi 

riha futlowiBK opiaion Id wrilinit, for Um aaa of Iha Doniminn 
" I ha*B aoU abnal Ibirty ■*!• of Iba Railroad Horaa Pawan 

" Tiaa (kr ibey f !"•'')' fcl^rred foe ihr following mioiii 

Arealwr wflhoot gtartu ; aafii*. eaae of kerping in order, eaa> 
and c4unliiKat of fesclins^auil for tbe geneial perfictloa will 

(oatt wiih Aa lar^ aiiMd aight horia power niacbiiiaa. 

tu« km.""' *"™ *" " " " " ""horace l emery." 



MMtUeiTiiiieaii Wheat. 



nt\n BUBFELflof Ihiaiariatrof Whealfnraala, baiagapor. 
*"" liwaf anueal:eDicrapaf WMarVneai raiaad for ibi 
EfUi rear en Iha aane fam In flreena county, N. V. 
llfaiwt ~ ■ . - - . . 



:l>. Thia 
ua hatlar tfaaa karrloTora, nolviUialanding f1 baa 

,-ili>r and yield, 

rraia » large, of llibl color, and welfha, (Ala clop Hironjlli) 

, Ida p«f hoahel. TlTia> norer I.een itfepled hy Ilia Weevil. 

■ wheM midge.) Fly or Fnn. Thia aeaaoa, the yield wna t3 
■het. ID eacbbaihelaown 

For Bale at tba Albany Ajtrienlmral Warrboiiae A iead Ihnre, 
v^ «a .nj an Bfoadiray, AlbnnT. N. V, 
- L, EtlBBV. 



Doiklas Pawtg. 

SUPERIOR DMfclM FevU wUI ba IkmiBhed caf td, aad pw eo 
J bsanlafeia, wilfa Aod for ibalr Tonge, at K prr pair, by 

S. 8, PRENTISS, 
Ocl. 1—11. AaUria, New. York. 
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TRUE BCONOHY- Hie BopaTallaled aaeeeaof Menhain'a 
OargliDg Oil, la the core of^diaeaaea la Horaei and Caiile, 
■Ml e*ea I* nnan ieah, la dailf beeomlag nofe ksavn le Iba 
famiiDg eeniaiDiilir. II aaa baldly ba credited^ exrain by ihoaa 
who hafa been in iha btbii of keepjui it in their aiablea, wkai a 



Iha b«hil of keepini it in the 
annl of nln, aafigring, and lime, are aaiea or ini 
llonof lhf«0,l There ii aoUiIng equal lo it in tbe ■ 
lyroTHKhdi'- 



Snaaja, Uvfaay, Ring^nie, 
tfMK GaU. c/ an ■■ 



'■■dgBlli, FtB Zn], CoUinu, Cnctid 



la Btiparallaled na* 



well adaplad lo tbe prompt 
Hoi». Pet iiialaDaa read 



It vailed aeomplala Puai 

Ihe fsJIowiiii : 

m> OWSSRS OF HORSES. 

Thia may eenlfjr that t haia bad for manr yeara Ilia cure of fren 
100 lo aOO Bono*, 

lad baTa made naa of RTarcheiil't Oargfini Oil for two yeara pan, 

[ never HW II! equal, I uw nhnni one bottle per ni<.n1li. and re^ 
™mei mo apn le, a. I a eel """ e' D,'mINOR,"' 
FX>R SAIJ: br a, MeCure A Clo.. Burnwi 4 Nellegal, and 
eorge Deiler, Albany ; W, S. Wood Coboea; D, C. Caiulahla, 
:hene<;1idy^ Dr, C Heimdreet, J. I Freiroti. P. D. Otvia ft 
D, and Wm, Biinna. Tr.iy; Wm, To ker. lVe« Troy; Belxr 
falab and C- S- Caiy- Lajiaiiigbprgh. A^i by rcapaclabla deal- 
ire Ike nami: of the aole proprielc 



re aecompliahed by tbe nae of ihia nadiclia. 
BOR9E*,— Wa woald call Iha aiieniion of ibil ponion of oar 
a, deaeri^ive of ttia celebrated madieiiw 



t* are liable,. ~JMrofi Exp'it 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 

■T DiasT, MIU.EH k CO., twttimm, 
THE AMERICAN FRUIT CITLTDRUT, 

BY J. 1. THOMAS. 
A GREATLT inluytd aiiil invfoml tdiiloa gf Aa Prmii Cal- 

lUII, ' " T r. 1 , M Bm rwj. 

ALL THB TALVABLB IIirO«MAVIO> 

Koowa u Um prMenl line, mUUt* id 

raoixa asd fruit cuLTrvs. 

KwillcMiuia 
TRBSB HVSDRKD ACCCmATE CVOmATIRGS, 

And wiUiiMlBdtcDndEDKdud fall dTKripHoni oTaQ rraiu of 



To ptcTnai coulMou 
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DERBY, MILLER k CO 
,B.,«-1, 18M-IU 








ID^ The fkrmcn iif Lmf Iilund nn be npplird wilHi muhine 
equaHy well idflpled for IlieiriiK, Bihl which \m odbrdcd ■( Lhe 



IhB TaU purFliife money re 
Id el Ihcir Wareboiwei, Nm 



Karury of J. J. ThoMAa, 

MtacnUm, Wa,m Ca., N, 1 
ri'RIS imrKry now canlaini many Tbouinnil flna n-ni, of 
' heiHltnnii: and Ihrinr growth, eonelellng of Ajifile*, 

benituidenluru/iuidinoilof Ihs finni iiewnriell«; '[ 
oU «*>J Mlfi^R tun yn^fiM /w bU Vtor t«if flts 

'ni."£rz'.j^p^ 



i»i>rihebenrorilTordln]t 



bewelliiKkedii 
nikldod and enCK 

Sept. I— tl. ' 



SellittR Off. 

JJNNJEAfI BOTANIC OARpEN A mmSERY, lele of 

T«* Co., Prujiiietori. In eonieqiirnee nflhe dFi-mMBf the 

lira etock of ihii HUblirtmeni. laniti^iitng enrr diKriplioa lal 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL THEE9, 
Oiroba, fintl, Flinn, R«ei, Ac., will be diepoesd of el ray re- 
duced pricEi, in nrderlo cloee the biuine« u q>ec<liir utnwibla. 
. Orden aecompanied with Ihe cub, Id the ■iniiBnl of tlO, or 
IVoardi, will b« nipjilieil il ■ rsdulioa of 13 pel eepl. from Ihe 

Naneryaeiii Vender*, and olhera, wiibini to pnrehue by 
vlwriaaele, wilLbe mpplird V •noh rtdnred pricee .ceordinf la 
UDd and qaaiiiiij, at will probably prora eeiiafacmry to IbeiB. 

Detcrlpfire GalaU>(iMi fralii on appUcation, poA paid. 



Boolu for R«iml Uhnutos. 

wbi worti are fat aal* el Ifae oSea of Tax CaiTH 
I. 4OT BroKlway, Albany: 
in Azrienlmre, by K. L. Allea. •!. 
-' byL-A. MorrolljH 



SheDberd, b 



wk. by LP- Allen. tS. 
•' Encyclopedia. M. 
er Oarden Direclary, by R. BalM, M. 



Doneitic E<^cHiDiny, by Miaa BsHbM. St. 

Domeatie Family Receipt Book, by MIh Beeeher, TS eaoH. 

Family Rilrhen Oardener, by Roberl Buiil, Ti cenia. 

Farmer'! Manual of Manuree. by F. Fatkner, M eenta. 

Prait Cotltiriit, by 1. 1. TbonBe, M cniH. 

PmiM and Fmil freer of Afntnca, by A. J. DnnUng, tlM. 

Farmer*' Diclinnary, by Prof. Gardener, SIAO 

Fanneri' Coinimnion, by jDdge Bnel, 73 cenia. 

Lanacape OaiJemng, by A. J. Downiag, MJO, 



TITE cDinlntie Id manofartniolhEae telebralod Milliand Oradlia. 
*• They hire been awarded ail Ant pretaiBma at iba New 
York Stale Fain, and al tbe ([real Anvncan lutilnle In New 
Yorhi and ■cTeral Couniy Fain, alwaya taking thefirai prenuaa 



Enfrtand, by Mr 
_ . .1, of Syracoao. They were Tery ftTorahly noticed by Iba 
Engliah paper*; and from a comnnnicallnn ef Mr. S.I, pnbliihed 

in the iVaunclioni of Ihe N. Y. State Ag. Snciely, for 1S4T, it 

highly appnved. One farmer. <l a Haled, act aeide an almoal new 
wTMn^wia* nuMi'ine, br which he paid £t9, (SMt and lued 
Oraiil'a for olraBing a in» of 300 qra. (3,100 bwlielt) of wheal, 
and aevcral hnialred hmbela of mutard ared. We haTo lately 

remaiin the aame ■• before. ' 

iw^'rnanenera receded rroia Hon. J. R. Poiaeen. of SoolS C*- 

roUna;—" The fiu yoaaant kKeanmei, [IMS] haa been a«cMa- 
fnlly ived la clean dltly rice, lod teinnow that ftom Air thrt^iag 
Bpor. It anawcr* evrry parpoea.^^ In relalioii (0 anothar of ear 

HcL. work very well ; and the iaai. which ii tbe largot thai cwH 
be well worked by a man, olean* Ihe dirty rice perfoctly, aad la 
altogether Ihe betl wind-fan I erer oaed for Ibai pnrpoa*." 

Oar Cradlai ban taken Ihe tm premmna at twu New Yoik 
aiala Faira, an" - - -■■ - ■ - -- 



OrdanwiUbalhaDkraUyraceiied, and raoeira ptompl altea 

"*' I. T. GRANT A CO. 

JanelioBp.O., Ran*. Oa-i S inilaa Dorlli of Tmy 
Uar I. IMS—M. aoo. 
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To NaraerymeBy Orchardists Rnd Gardeners. 

n^HEfubtcriber offers for sale at his nnrseries, at Plymonth' 
-^ Mass., Pear, Ouiuce, Cherry, Plum, Ap|>le, Phradisa and Ma- 
haleb stc»cks, suitable for grafUng in the Spring, and for budding 
the coming season. Moaiitaia Ash, Bin?, Spanish Chestnut. Ash, 
Maple, (jiine. Alder, Lareh, Scotch Cr, Silver fir, Norway fir, Ar- 
bar Vite, BaUam fir. from 1 to 4 fert ; Cedar of Lebanon, Arau- 
earia imbricata, Deotlar cedar. Oaks, Aithssas, Hawthorns, Lilacs, 
Spirssas, Syrtngas, Deatsias. Acacias, Roses, Honeysuckles, 
Climbers Jfcc. Raspberries, May^s Victoria and other currants. 
Gooseberries Native grapes. Foreign grapes in lots for vineries. 
Myatt's Victoria, Ently Scarlet. andothcr rhubarbs. The best na- 
tive and foreign PtatM, 1 to 6 years from the bod, finit thrifty trees 
and well ^wn. 40 Select named Vrrhanas. all of Heck's Pelar- 

Ioniums, in S3 varieties, including those of last season, being the 
nest Pelargoniums ever introduced. 
Priced Catak^urs sent on appUcation. 
Sept. 1, 184g.~8l. B. M. WATSON. 

Fruit dVees* 

THE subscribers offer for sole this fall their usual assortment, 
viz : Apples, IHums, Paars, Cherries, Peaches, and Omomen- 
lal Trees.' 

The following Peart on ike Quimcx. 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Barllett, 

VIrgalien, (White and Gray,) 
Onondaga, or Swan's Orancn* 
Pochesse d* Ai^jouleme, 
New Gray Winter Beurre, 
Doyenne d* Ete, or Stunoisr VlrgnUeu, 
Couimbia, 
Bloodgood, 
Vicar of Winkfietd, 
Benrre Diel, 
Dearborn V Seedling, 
Leon LeClerc. 
Also, a few hundreds of the EnropMn Mountain Ash, of an ex- 
tra dza. WILSON, THOitllURN k, TELLER, 
Albany. S«-pt. l.—dx. Nurserymen. 

ftyracnse Vmnmrien^ 

2%srp, Smttn f HoimAsic, Propri*tor$, Syraemaiy N. Y. 

FIFTY acres of the fertile soil of Onondaga Co. are occupied by 
the proprietors of these nurseries in the cultivation offnrit tre«$ 
alone, embracing almost every desirable variety of Apple, Pears, 
Peach, Plum, Cherry^ Apricot and Nectarine. Trees sent from 
their nurseries are universally adndred for their vigorotu, healthy, 
and yamhfid growth,— the bast guarantee to the purchaser of a 
rapid advance to largeness of size, and beauty of rorm,— and it is 
the aim of the proprietors to be ab'e to supply those wlio may fa 
WW ihero with their orders with a quality of trees always superior. 

Among their varieties of the apple, they have many thousands 
of the justly celebrated Nobthbum Srv, /Vom tevtm to him /k$t 
in height, which they will continue to supply, as heretofore, in sn 
assortment with others, at the mma rofs. Where the selection h 
left to them, a portion of the Northern Spy is always included. 
They cnUivate largely, also, the Ifatoby, the Grtem Swetimg. the 
Lttftss' Si0Stf(f*ri P*ck^* FItmmnt, Swaar, B->Uwin^ SpitX€>,bu^gj 
in short, all of the best standard varieties, early and late. Among 
forty of the choicest kinds of pears, they have large sized and well 
formed trees of the Omondagn^ Oswteo B*urrt, and Van Afsn's Lton 
J> Cfere. , Of cherries, peaches, plums, Ike., their nurseries in- 
cinde, in large numbers, all that are rooit desirable. Purposely 
hmiting their varieties of fVuit trees to those only that nre of ap- 
proved worth, their Catalogue will be found to contain scarcely 
one that ranks below ^\/intrm§" Persons desiring to buy at 
wkvlnHhy can be supplied on the most liberal terms, and can de- 
pend upon obtaining selections of the best varieties, as well as 
trees of the finest growth. 

Tbo proprietors hava been much gratified by the constantly in- 
creasing demand for their trees, from the Eastern part of this slate, 
and from New England ; and in soliciting a continuance of favors 
from tiiose quarters, they pledge themselves that the productions 
of their nurseries shall not forfeit the partiality which is so flatter- 
ingly bestowed uimni them. 

Much care is given to the packing of trees, si that they can be 
transported with^safcty to any distance. 

Caudognu may be obtsined at the apothecary store of M. W. 
Hanohtftt, between the Railroad and 8)'raeusa House ; and by 
pcMt'paid application to the proprietors. 

August 1. — 3t. 



^"^^w — a y^^^w wa^^^^rPs 'fif 



John Mayher &, Co* 

VnitBd Stetn Agr imHumt War^komm. 195 Frmit, 
Fmlton Struti Ntw- York Cay, 

WHF.RR they have for sale over 900 difiereni patterns and sixes 
of Plows, of the most approved kinds, and suitable for all kaids 
of soil, together wiih the most extensive assortment of Agricultural 
Implemenis ever offered for sale in the ciiy of New York, which 
wiU be sold at Inwer prices than ihcy can be obtained at any oitrr 
establishroent Purchasers will du well to call and examrne the 7 
stock beAire'imrchasing elsewhere. Among the plows advert tseu 
will be foand J Mnyher & Co 's ce1ebra|^ and nneqaaJIcd First 
Preminm Kagle 1) Plow, without doubt the best and cheapest plow 
10 be had hi the l-nited Stales. 

N. B. Castings of all kinds made to order. 

New- York, Sept 1, 1849— tf. 



Hamilton If arsery. 

THE proprietor of this establishment confines himself wfiolly to 
the propagation of hardy Fruit Trees, all of wiiich have been 
obtained from the most reliable sources, or cut from beartng trees 
of well known varieties. About sixty varieties of plums and a 
large quantity of the Apples have been proved on his own grounds, 
and all are cultivated with his ovrn hands, ass sted by his son, who 
is soon to assume a personsi interest In the business. And all the 
cutting of buds or grafts, and the labeling of trees, with the over- 
sight of taking up and packing, being done by him in person, ha 
feels confident of being able to give as good satisfaction as to cor- 
rectness, as can be given at any other nursery. The slock of a|>- 
ples is large, and embraces numerous varieties, so that the Frtuff 
Grower and Amateur Horticulturist can each l>e supplied. 

A liberul discount to nurserymen and dealers in trees. 

Seedling stocks of Apples and Plums for sale. 

AGENTS.— Geo. G. Sheppaid, 145 Maiden Lane, New- York ; 
H. L. Stephens, Houesdale Pa., Wm. J. Hamilton, Ringwood, 
McHenry Co., lU 

Catalogues sent gratis to sll mmI paid ap|^icaiits 

Canterbury, Orange Co , N. Y. CHARLES HAMILTON. 

Sept 1.— gt 

White Borkinir*. 

T^HE snbserlber has on hand, a fvw choice White Dorking fowls 
^ which he will sell at fair prices— bred bv himself. As Air aa 
his knowledge goes, this variet}' of the Dorkings is more sought 
after, both In England and in this country, on account of their co- 
lor. L. DURAND. 
Derby, Ct, Sept. 1, 1 649.— 8t.* 

Hereford Ball* 

FOR sale by the snbscriher, a Aill blood Hereford Bull, from the 
herd of Messrs. Corning k, Sotham, Albany, N. Y. Said bull 
is six yearn old, and for symmetry of form, size, and the thrift and 
lenee of his stock, is probably luwnrpnssed by any ball in 



excellence 
the State. 
St. Johnsbnry, Vt , Aug. 1.— 3t. 



J. P. FAIRBANKS. 



Chemical Manure 

Mtanufaetured by " tht Gtorgt Bomnur JVcw-Yorib Manurg Co." 

THIS manure is made chiefly of Fecal Matter from the sinka, 
in which is mixed a small portion of substances that nn of 
themselves, powerful agents of vegetation, and possess the virtue to 
fix and retain the ammoiiiacal gas of the matter. 

The great desideratum of the agriculturist has always been, to 
find out some process by which excrements might be solidified 

Slickly, and all their fertilizing properties so strongly retained, 
at the manure may dissolve slovrly and in proportion to the re- 
quirements of the plants, and therefore produce its effects for a 
time equal to that of farm manure. 

This process was at length discovered by the French Chemists, 
and is now carried out with complete success in more than sixty 
of the large cities of France, where such manure factories are' in 
full operation. a 

The " G. U. N. Y. M. C** has established a Factoi^ on an ex- 
tensive scale near the city of New York, in wtiich they manufac- 
ture Uiis kind of manure, and as the fecal matter can l)e obtained 
in this country at less expense than in France, the manure will 
not only be made stronger, but will be sold ai a price less ihmi in 
the French cities, this price being oo esmblislied as to afford only 
the reasonable remuneration to which we are honestly entflled, 
the more so, as iu manufacture is not of the must agreeable kind, 
and withal, troublesome and laborious. 

Tlie manufacturing department is under the special charge of 
GsoaoK Boimsa, Esq., who has a perfect scientific and practical 
knowledge of manure matters generally : and the company has 
established a standard for the strength or its manure, from which 
it is intended not to deviate, so that its customers may at all times 
be furnished with an article really worth what they pay for it. 

Our manure is an inodorous grain, and as the substances from 
which It is made contain of themselves all the elements necessary 
to the fertilization of the soil and growtJi of plants, it is extremely 
well adapted to such purposes. . * , 

To manure an Hcre highly, it requires 12 to 15 barrels, or 38 to 
45 bushels spread broadcast. Applied in hills, half of the quantity 
will suiEce. Its applicntion is simple and easy, and printed in- 
structions for its use will accompany each parcel sent to onler. 

We desire it to be remembered, tliat our manure has no similar- 
ity to another known under the name of *' poudrette," although 
the principal component of ours (the fecal matter) is the same as 
that which is used in the poudrette, in a much less proportion; our 
auxiliary substances, as well as our manufacturing processes are 
altogether of a different nature and kind. 

It belongs not to u<* to eulogise further, the quality of our ma- 
nure ; what we desire at present is^ to call upon the. members of 
the agricultural community, to try it! and we have reason to assure 
them, that they will find it the most profitable mantu e they have. ever 

"****' PRWES, TAKEN AT THE FACTORY: 

37} ceiit» per bushel, without package ; 
50 cents per bushel, packed in Barrds, or 
•1.50 per Barrel, package included. , 

Orders addreased to the above Company, at their office, 79 
Greenwich St., New-York, vrill be promptly attended to. 
By order of the Board of Trustees, 
Kew-York, J8n.,1841».— tf GEO. BOMMER, Director. 

|i:7"The factory will he in full operation early in the spring, and 
manure can be had in April next, and at any time afterwards. 
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Ammonia in the Atmospliere, by Prof. HossPoitD—Litin- ) 
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Allen's bnproTed Portable Railroad H4>ne P^ver 

and Ovenhot ThvesHer and Sejiamtoc. 
'pHE superiority of this power eooaicto in the facUiry of drirtmr 

a maohuie *n either direction, without croesing tlie belt, 
ply by the nee of an additional pinion. There is leas frirtk 
this power than in any other of similar construction, it ca 
quently works ea«eraiKl will last longer. The mater Jala ai^^ii 
of Uie best kind, and pot together on the beet principlca. and Ja ifa» 
most workmanlike manner. Powers have been made tbr the last 
lea yeacs on neariy the same principle as the above, ami l»ve ai. 
ven general satisfaction. Bvary powor is wamuited ta work 
Well. 

Tbreshara, both over and nadenlMt, saparatosa and-Cxtnra^ wd. 
wood-aawiug machines, ean be had to accompany the powor. 
/v.. - ,. A. B. \LLBN « GO., 

OCLU-W. 180 4t 101 Water St., New-York. 



Plows. 

TTFWARDS of five hnndfed Plows f^ the 
^ terns both for Uie south and the north. 
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School of Applied Cheniistr|> 

YnU CeOftgs, iV«te Mtrm, Ct. 

B. S1U.IMAH, Jr., Professor of Chemistry applied to the Arts. 
J. P. NoRTOX, Professor of Agricuhural Chcmislry. 

T^J? \C^^^^ '" ***** department is open during nine months 
ores Vc '"rtrucuon in the analysis of soils, minerab, 

Du. ing the sunnraer and antnmn terms, there will be lectures on 
Mineralogy, Geology, Natural Philosophy, Elementary ChemSfT 
and other useful branches of Natural IIiM»ry . ^^^ ^nenu«»r, 

Prl?*v "*T *'''"'!?• **^ Jec'-w* on Agriealtaral Chemistry, by 
Prof. NoRTOK, will commence soon after the midiUe of Jann^ 

!;:iturr^;"rh i^? *'• *'•* "^ "^^'^ « *^* "»• -^ ^-"^ 

K jKU?«*fif' ■•'*• S[* *"»«n^«» «*»> delivered in a form quite Intel. 
H^ible to those who never turned their atiention to chemical Vtu- 

i.?li ^^ ^'S** P"^*?*^?* of Improved Arricnlture i-riM SiuSl 
trsted and explained during the progress of this eourse in si*ch a 
"SHr V ^ ^ "nderstood by all. Tickets for the course <M0 

Studenls in the lalwratory have glass, chemicals, balanea end 
other apparatus furnished, and pay gfd per m«lS AmSSls Sf 
minerals, soils. Ac. made on iSaionable terms: ^""^^ * 

For further particulars apply to either of the ProfeesorsL 

New.Haven. Ct, Sept. 1, 1»40.— At. 

Improved Stock. 

D^M^?^'."*''*^**"'\»"*^ ?«l?n C»"^«; SaxAn, Merino, Cots- 
rji, **?vi'^'*'***«.""** ^?^^ ^*^" Sheep. Lincolnshire. Snf- 
fWk, ond Chinese Pig^ All these superior breeds can be hati of 
the suliscriber, of the best quality, and shipped to any port of the 
country. Autumn is the best time to execute raeh orders. 
^. - ,. SAMUEL ALLEN, 

^*- ^"^^ 189 Water St., New. York. 

Fruit Trees* 

»J'HE suliscriber oflers for sale this fall, among a general aaiort. 

^r"5"if fr* !'*?' »»•• f«^"o«'i'?f quantity; ai% a Cge^. 
ber'^of the oihw leading kimls, which wiU be sokl on reuonabte 
teims, especially by the quantity : reewmawe 

APFLCS. 

yJJS S^* '•**^ Owenfng, ( 9.000 Dominie, 
3,000 Newtown Pippin, | 9,000 Belle Plinr. 

CHERRIES. 

?'SS S!St 'S"J''^""''' I l.OOO Yellow Spanish, 
'^^^1^^\T' . 1,000 Holland ffigarrJaa, 

9,000 Frost Gage plum trees. ^ 

J'SiS ^ !''?. T"** ** "^^ *>»9»«. WO I*' 100. 
3.0U0 Isabella Grape Vines, from 9 to 4 years old. 
9,000 strong one year^old vines, for tO per 100. 
oOO Large Linden trees. 

A large quantity o( Fir and Spmee bashes. 
Am^UTs are myited to caU and see the show of frwt e» 4ka 
™« ^ge trees this fall . CHARLES DUBOIS, 

*""^ Fi«kkiU Landioff, N. T. 



STRAW CUTTERS. 
THE Spiral Blade fuul Cylindrical Straw aa^ ^ay^ntterL tff 
various sizes, eilber.^r band or horse power. 

^SS^S^^^^^ PATENT FLOUR AND GRAIN IMILLS. 

BEING appointed sole agenu in thie city, for ibe above ezeeU 
lenl and economical mills, the sabscribers ofler them for sale at 
the manufacturer's prices. Also, cast iron and other nulla. 

CORN SHSLLERS. 
HA ND and horse-power corn-shellers of the variooa kHkb, awda 
In a superior manner. — 

FANNING MILLS. 
GRANT'S Patent and several other kinds of fanning'.adUa, soiw 
able for cleaning rice as well as grain. 

RTOB flULLERS. 

THE diflferent dses of rice hullers, with reeent improvemms 
mannfaotured expressly for us. 

PERUVIAN AND PATAOONIAN GUANO. 

XUST.received, a fresh cargo of each of the above kinds of 
Gnanu, which will be soU ut wholesale and retail, at the loweei 
prices. •— 

WIRE FOR FBNOEB. 

0¥ all siaea, Aom 9^ to 10 cents per Ibv; svitable for f« 



If^HEfAT 
THE celebrated wblte-fliut, and other impiofd varieties of 
wheat, soitablo for fall sowing. 



THE best kuiAi of winter ryo. 

TIMOTHY SEED. 
A Prime article, constantly on hand. 

RAY GRASS AND LUCERNE, 
AND all other Enropesji Field and Garden Seeds saitabb few 
tfie American oliawte, fresh imported. 

A. B. ALLEN A CO., 
Oct. l*lt. ISO A 191 Waiar St., New-Yosk. 



To Wool growers, and those wishinig to pnrtshasn 

JSerino Sheep* 

pOR SALE, low, about 175 Merino Bwea. The ortirinU 
^ stock were obtained of J. T. Rich, of Shoreham, VemsM, 
and MfSArs. D. A C. B Cook, of Charlo;tu, Vt.— the latter milol 
men having recently obtained theirs from Mr. Atwood'a and oibar 
celebrated floeks in Connecticot The hunba and yearlings ai« 
from Atwood'a and RamboniUet Bucks. Also, about sixty bucks 
9f different ages, mostly vouiftg, bred by the anbeeriber. The avo. 
rage weight of fleeces, four pounds, nine ouiicee, washed wool 

Address RICHARD KEESB, 
Oct. 1 — tf. Keeseville, Essex County, N. V 
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Letter fton Prof. Uetaic*i Laboniiorr. 

Oiutn, lorvM 10, IHI. 

BolTomi CiTLTnATOi — A Toice from tbii qoisl littla 
ton of GieiMn, wooltl iQarcelj hsTO made ilsclf hearJ 
■milt the rou of reTolmion tbat hu been eoniing to joii 
Tor ibe lut eigblceo montbi. Wbo wanted to htai 
abunt chemiatrj, wben all Garop« had oonvened ilaeir 
tnto a laboralorf of decomposilioru and reoompaBi lions 
on a *o much grander scale t Meanwhile, things ha>e 
mored on here Tery iiiiich u nsnal. The little town «o 
well known to jour readers through foar old uorrcspond- 
ent. Prof. HoairoaD, ha>, it i> trae, arontcd itaeir siif- 
lidcnll^ rrom ila acientifia repoae, to amuse itaelf wilh s 
liarricBilB or two in niiniaCure; but, for (ha moal pan, it 
bas been very qniet. An Araerioan can hardly eomjire. 
bend how, amid sucb stirring events, there is so little 
general exritetnent. At home, who woald be satisfied, 
high or low, without haying rend the list paper, with. 
•ul being in posseiiiian of the last ileni ot new*. Here 
there is no such evidence of intense interest in the mass 
of the people. The old pasamtj hangs still around 
them. No oas is sslisfled with things as they were, or 
as they are; all would like to see aradioal ohaige, bat 
where are the roen inclined to aot t There are, it is 
true, a great many drffieutties in the way of each a 
chance. First of all, the feet that each a majority of 
the edocated and influential among the people are di- 
rectly in Ihe pay of the several gotemmenls; that is, 
•re offioo-holders. Almost every profession is.mads in- 
to an office here. Clergymen and professors, for in- 
atsnce, are direttly supported by sovernment. One 
word loo freely spoken, and the supplies are slopped, to 
■ay the least. Again, ihe ignorance of thai large class, 
the peasanlry, is a great obstacle in Ihe way of a radi- 
cal change. Men must understand and feel their rights 
before Ihey can aasert Ihem — they must feel (heir power 
also. Again, the strong sedional feeling. A revolu- 
tioo arises for instance in Baden. The army passes the 
Hessian frontier, eipeoling supporl. Somebody calls 
the advance an invasion, and down oomes (be Hessians 
npoa the invaders. In (he Prussians, this sectional 
feeling may be dignified by the name of national pride. 
Ifot that tbey are proud c^ their king,hnt of (he power 
t( the nation. AalhoTi(y brings them into the army, 
fiiar holds them there, aod makes them Ibe instruments 
•r the power tbey hate, and ibis petly graliflcatton of 
pride of national power is their only reward. 

Prussia is said to be at present ooncealrating a large 
Ibrce upon the Austrian frontier. The prospect of this 
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is sufGcii 






the aonth and east, in case of a refusal (o poma into the 
Dorlhern alliance. It is a good omen for Hungary, bat 
br Europe, who sball say wbal it forebodes 1 The 
aonib, involved •« Austria is, in that most unjust of all 



wan with Hnngaiy, oaaaot stand alone against the 
power ot the nortb, bat this does not make submissioa 
the more probable. May it not reckon with reasoa w) 
foreign assistance t Would Eogland, France or Russia 
regard with indifference the increase of tbe power of 
Prussia, that would result from such a war t 

But enough of politics. LlEato'a rammer eoorae ot 
leotares is nearly at an end. To-day, we had that most 
inreresting chapter of modern s<nenca — the mntaal re- 
lations of animal am) vegetable life, particularly with 
rsferSDoe to the atmoaphere. Li Ihe bands of Liebi|r, 
(his theme already trite, becomea inTealed with al) the 
interest of a new disoovery. And how beautiful in 
Imih this arrangement of nature, aooording to whieb, 
each plant in its every brsalh, is a ininiater 'o tbe 
wants of animal life, parifying tbe air upon which it 
depends for existenoe, and in torn, deriving its own lifb 
and Leant} from this act of beneSoenoe. The disoos- 
Bion of the origin of tbe nitrogen of plants was one of 
the main points in this leolure. Liebig's views on this 
subject are known lo your readers, through his work 
on Agricultural Cbemisliy. The ammonia of ihe at. 
mosphcre is a principal sonroe. Tbe determination of 
its amount recently mode by Fresenena, may be inler- 
eating ia ibis oooneolion. He found about 1-3,000,000 
carbonate of ammonia in the air of the Af.j, 1-2,I)00,0<HI 
in night air. How such small qaantities are estimaled 
must appear myitarions to those unacqnoinled with the 
method ofeSecliag it- The means are, however, very 
simple- To give sn idea of the matter, we will sup- 
pose a hogshead filled with water, supplied with a cook 
helow and an opening in the head above. On turning 
the cock the water mos out, and a corresponding vol- 
ume of air oomes in above and takes it« place. If 
the water that has escaped is measured, we know that 
for every quart of it, we bars a qoart of air in Ibe 
ht^sbead. Thus it is perfeolly easy at aey moiiieBI, te 
know how much air bna oome in ihroagh the opetiing 
above. Now we will suppose iba hogshead full again, 
and to this opening a tube fitted, loosely filled wilh A 
substance that has suoh an affinity for ammonia, that it 
absorbs and retains all that approaches it. Thecockis 
turned again; we let, say a hundred gallons of water 
run out and stop it off. One hundred gallons of air has 
consequently come in through the tube above, and left 
all the ammonia liehind. We have the ammonia fast. 
All we have lo do now is to weigh it ; suppose it is a haff 
grain ; then a hundred gallons of air contain a half graie 

From a recent Eaglidi paper, I see thnt the labrie^ 
tioa of oorbooate of amtaonia, naptha, aeda, b>., froM 
peat, is ooromenoeit on a large aoale it Ireland, "ne 
amoonl of the products must be overstated, bat I be> 
lieve Ibis mannTaataTe might he pursued in Ametim 
wilh advantage. Ammonia has for years, been obtasa> 
ed in large quontilics. inoideillatly in the maaufactiK* 
of horning gas from bitimiiaoos ooel. It owes its eri* 
gia to tbe nitrogeiuaed ooofliinents of ibe [dants bOm 
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which the coal is formed; on dittilUtioUj the nitrogen 
nod carbon share the constituents of water, forming car- 
bonic acid and ammonia. 

I hare obaerved in the reoent agricnltoral journals, 
eertain new methods for the preTention of the rot in 
potatoes. With Klotzch's method of clipping the 
sproQts, when the plant is seren or eight inches high, 
and then again, foar or fiye weeks later, yon are proba- 
bly acquainted. It does not seem to have realised the 
expectations excited 1^ his statement. A farmer in 
this Tioinity tells me that he has tried the method with- 
cnt success. It seemed to increase the rigor of the 
plants, but did not prevent the rot. Klotseh warns 
against cutting the sprouts more than half an inch. 

A correspondent of the Agricultural Journal for 
Rhenish Prussia, recommends piercing the potatoes to 
be used for seed with a wooden instrument (the holes 
to be two or three in number and to reach the centre,) 
and then soaking them in water containing from two to 
three per cent, of sulphuric acid (oil of yitriol.) He 
supposes the infectious matter thus destroyed. He ad- 
vises also plucking the blossoms to prevent infection from 
other fields, and planting deeper, inasmuch as it has 
been observed that the potatoes nearest the surface are 
generally most diseased. He professes thus to have 
raised potatoes, almost without exception, sound, while 
alternate hills, not thus treated, were very muchdiseas- 
t*d. Another correspondent of the same Journal uses 
gypsum, throwing it over the plants when moist with 
dew, aiid has equally conolasive evidence of the value 
of this means against the rot. He supposes the gyp- 
sum to act where applied, that is, apon the leaves 
and stalk. How it can act here, it is hard to say, for 
the usual conditions of its action are not present. 

John Flock, of Montabour, Nassau, has recently 
published the following method as a specific against the 
rot. He leaves rather larger intervals than usual be- 
tween the hills. When the plant has reached a conve- 
nient size, he hoes up the earth against it on one side, 
to one half its height, then bends the plant over hori- 
zontally, and forms the bill so that an inch or two of 
the plant projects from the middle of the slope. The 
plant on further growth, makes an angle at this point. 
The object of the contrivance is to lead oflf the rain, 
which otherwise follows the stalk to the roots, and car- 
ries with it the matter which causes the disease in the 
tubers. This view of the progress of the disease, acquires 
probability from the fact that after a rain potatoes before 
sound often become diseased and rot rapidly — ap^ain, from 
the fact that the disease commences on the outside of the 
tuber, and is worse nearest the surface of the ground ; 
further, from two observations of Mr. Flock, that sug- 
gested his method, namely, that there was always most 
disease in the hills whose plants grew straightest, and 
consequently, through the influence of the wind, formed 
a funnel-shaped opening about the roots, which gave the 
rain easy access; again, that where the manure was 
applied in such a form and manner as to protect the 
roots in a degree from the rain, there was always least 
disease. 

One of the recent chemical journals contains the re- 
cords of a very interesting series of expertments on the 
necessary inorganic constituents of the oat plant. Sin- 
gle grairs were sown in pure charcoal, prepared from 
sugar, this b<ung contained in little tin vessels lined 
with wax. Without addition of any thing to the char- 
coal, a plant was obtained, but it was very small and 
sickly. Ammonia salts alone produced a plant of a 
lively green color, but still small and weak; increase 
of these in a seeond and third experiment killed the 
plant. The mixture, whose composition is given be- 
low, tmelwive of ammonia salts, gave a plant of dou- 
Ue^he size. On supplying in another experiment, all the 
Mdts of the mixture, the weight of the plant was quadru- 



ple the last, but still weak for want of iron, as another 
experiment proved. The mixture,* with addition of oa- 
ide of iron being furnished , a much finer plant was ob- 
tained, but withered spots appeared upon its leaves. In 
another case, where the salts of the last experiment 
were not supplied, with addition of a little carbonate of 
magnesia, no such appearance was observed, and the 
plant was beside in all respects materially improved. 
It was ascertained further that soda could not be sub- 
stituted for potash, nor magnesia for lime, without in- 
jury to the plant. Many other experiments with omis- 
sion of individual constituents were made, from which 
it was inferred which are essential and which not. The 
conclusion from the whole investigation was that silicic, 
phosphoric and sulphuric acids, potash, lime, magnesia, 
iron, and manganese are essential constituents of the 
oat plant. The investigation was commenced so late 
in the season, that the development of the grain could 
not fairly be considered. The above conclusions have 
no reference to this point. More phosphates in propor- 
tion would certainly be required. 

I give you below, the results of my own analysis of 
the ash of oats. The dry grains yielded 4.71 per cent, 
of ash. This ash contained, expressed in per cent., si- 
licic acid, 53.97; sulphuric acid, 0.49; phosphoric acid, 
17.35; lime, 3.00; magnesia, 7.08; potash, 12.94; so- 
da, 2.02; oxide of iron, 0.60. 

Prof. Liebig is at present engaged in re- writing hia 
Animal Chemistry. Many of the chemists in hia labo- 
ratory have been consequently engaged with investiga- 
tions in this department. We are often rewarded with 
most interesting results ; for instance, as the result of 
an investigation shared by three among us, we find that 
the composition of the inorganic part of the blood, of 
urine, and of the aqueous extract from meat, aro roost 
strikingly similar. The result was to be expected on 
theoretical grounds, but it was interesting to prove it. 
Such facts are not alone interesting — they are of im- 
portant application. Another investigation, not how- 
ever, very recent, proves that the whole character of 
the blood can be changed at will, and that in a very 
short period, by change of diet. I do not refer to a 
mere variation of the proportions of its constituents, 
but to iU€h a variation as implies a material change 
of character, as for instance, the replacement of its al- 
kaline phosphates by carbonates. That the influence 
of such a change in the constitution of a fluid that 
bathes all the nerves and tissues of the animal frame 
must be a very material one, is evident. I:s efficiency 
iii the treatment of disease, has been by no means fully 
tested. 

You shall hear from me again soon. 

Very truly yours, JoHif A. PoxTEm. 

HoirsEHOLD CoMFOXTS. — ^Thc female editor of the 
Pittsburgh Visitor, in recommending comfort al»le and 
cheap furniture for farmers' houses, in the form of set- 
tees or lounges, makes the following remarks: " I can 
tell no reason why rich folks, who do not work, should 
have all the comforts of life, while any one who pleases 
might have a good share of thera by only thinking of it^ 
I have many a lime gone into the houses of rich farm 
ers, when I thought their best room was not half as 
comfortable looking as their barn. Here one could 
find a nice place to loll and rest on the hay and straw; 
but there, there was nothing but bare benches and 
chairs to sit on, bolt upright." 

* Composition of the mixture : 
0.14 grammes Silicate of Potash. 
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A gramme is about 15^ grains. 
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The Relations of Science to Agricnltnre. 

We copy the following from the last No. of the Joar- 
^ Dal of the Transactions of the Hij^hland and Agricultaral 
Society of Scotland. It was written by Dr. ANDSasoN, 
chemist to the Society, and its practical and common 
seose view of the sabject| will commend it to the at* 
tention of oar readers: 

The application of science to agricaltore is a subject 
oa which so mqch has been said and written, during the 
last few years, and which has occupied so much of the 
attention of the agricultural public, that it may seem 
almost superfluous to add to what has already been 
penned. It has always appeared to me, however, that 
there are still many points of great importance for the 
practical man to consider, which have either never been 
sufficiently prominently presented to his view, or which, 
from their being less striking, or perhaps less enticing, 
have been allowed to fall into the background, and have 
hence led to a certain amount of misapprehension in re- 
gard to the exact position of science and its relations 
to practice. Such misapprehensions it would be desira- 
ble under any circumstances, to dispel ; but now that 
the Highland and Agricultural Society has actively ta- 
ken up the prosecution of agricultural chemistry, it is 
of primary importance that the farmer and the chemist 
should come to a distinct understanding with regard to 
the mutual bearings of scientific and practical agricul- 
ture — the manner in which they can be made to assist 
one another — and, what is of all others the most im- 
portant point, how can they be made to co-operate, so 
as to establish on a firm basis the general principles of 
agricultural science, which must necessarily be the first 
step towards the development of scientific practice. 
Under these circumstaaces, I have thought that I might 
advantageously refer very shortly to some of these mat- 
ters, and point out what we are in future to expect from 
the application of cfafmistry to agriculture, the more 
•specially as it is not very difiioalt to perceive that the 
interest which attached to it has somewhat abated with 
the general public, though I believe it to be undimin- 
ished with our most active and intelligent practical 
men. 

This very diminution in the interest attaching to che- 
mical agriculture, I believe to be mainly founded on one 
of the most serious misapprehensions — ^serious alike to 
agriculture and to chemistry — with which we have now 
to contend ; and that is, the erroneous and altogether 
extravagant expectations which some persons enter- 
tained, regarding the extent and rapidity of the influence 
which chemistry is likely to exert upon agriculture. To 
hear them talk of it, one might almost imagine that 
chemistry, as by the wand of a magician, is at once to 
spread fertility over our barren moors, and raise abun- 
dant crops where nothing ever grew before ; and that 
the chemist can by a few simple experiments, determine 
with absolute precision the circumstances under which 
the farmer must go to work, so as to produce an abun- 
dant crop. It needs not to be mentioned that such 
views are the exception, not the rule; but, between 
this extreme case and those likely to be fulfilled, there 
are many expectations which, with less apparent extra- 
vagance, are equally beyond the powers of chemistry in 
its present imperfect state, and involve questions which, 
if they ever can be answered, must await the adranoe 
of pure science to a point much beyond that to which it 
has yet attained. Nor is it, perhaps, matter of roach 
surprise that such expectations should have been enter- 
tained, as it must be admitted that the general public 
is nut in a position to estimate correctly the extent of 
the benefits which it is likely to derive from the appli- 
cation of science to any art; and, unfortunately, in the 
present instance, it has been misled by the far too lau- 
datory terms in which the application of ohemistiy to 



agriculture, was talked of some years ago. Hopes 
were then excited which, to those intimately acquaint* 
ed with chemistry, it was very evident could not be sos* 
lained, but which the enthusiastic embraced at oncei 
only, however, when they were disappointed, to aban- 
don as worthless, the whole science itself, along with 
the unobtrusive modicum of real progress, which was 
altogether lost sight of amidst the ruins of their loftj 
expectations. Even those who take a more cautiona 
and sober view of the progress of agricaltaral chemis* 
try are apt to be led into expectations greater than 
facts justify, by the extraordinary progress which the 
application of chemistry has effected in some other arts, 
such, for instance, as the art of bleaching and the ma- 
nufacture of soda, which chemistry, by one great stride, 
raised from the state of primitive rudeness in which 
they had existed almost from time immemorial, to one 
at least of comparative perfection. Such facts may 
lead us at first sight to expect that the application oi 
chemistry to agriculture should be followed by equally 
rapid results ; but a little further consideration seems to 
point out a very material difierence between such arts 
and the cultivation of the soil. In such a case as the 
manufacture of soda, for instandie, and indeed in aM 
those in which the application of science has prodn- 
ced the most marked results, the chemist has presented 
to him for solution a definite and circumscribed problemi 
involving the mutual relations of some three or four 
different substances ; and he is able to trace the chasi- 
ges which the coal, common salt, and lime employed, 
undergo, from the commencement of the process through 
each successive step, until the soda is obtained in the 
perfect state ; but in the art of agriculture each ques- 
tion frequently involves, not one, but many problems, 
connected with the highest and most abstruse doctrines 
of the science, in which not merely chemical forces, but 
the far more recondite phenomena of life come into play, 
and in which the investigations of the chemist are car- 
ried on, and his conclusions tested under the influence 
of weather, climate, and many other perturbing can- 



The extreme complexity of the problems with which 
agrriculiural chemistry has to deal, may be conceived 
from the fact that mort plants contain from twelve to 
fifteen different substances, all essential to their exist* 
ence, the relations of which must be investigated be- 
fore definite views can be obtained regarding the chan* 
ges which go on in the organism of The plant. These 
relations, moreover, are far more oomplicaied than even 
the number of the elements alone would lead us to 
suppose: the single element of sulphur, for instance, 
which does not constitute more than two or three parts 
in the thousand of roost plants, exists there in not less 
than three different forms of combination, in each of 
which it is as essential to the plant as those which form 
the great proportion of its bulk. Now, it must be suf- 
doiently manifest, that questions involving elements of 
such complexity fire not to be solved as rapidly or easily 
as the far simpler problems of mineral chemistry, and 
that not merely on account of their superior complexity 
alone, but fiecause, in the one case, theoretical chemist- 
ry sets us far on our way towards the solution, while in 
the other there is still a great gap to be filled up, a 
whole mine of scientific facts to be worked out, before 
we are in the condition to approach sufficiently near the 
comprehension of these more complicated phenomena. 
In fact, the latter are not questions of pure chemistry, 
but are intimately interwoven with vegetable physiolo* 
gy — so much so, indeed, that in many instances it is 
scarcely possible to decide lo which of these two scien- 
oes they ought strictly to beU«ng. And it is just here- 
in that their great difficulty consisU, for there is nothing 
more certain, than that those questioos which lie, so te 
speak, on the confines of two suiencse, require for thsk 
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Mooettful iiiT6Btig»tioii a high degree of deyelopment 
ct both the sciences on which thej depend. Now, che- 
mistrj is still far frona having attained all that develop- 
ment of which it is capable, as the time during which 
it has been cnltirated has not been snfficiently long to 
admit of much progress, except in special departments. 
Few of those who are not themselres chemists, are 
aware that the (acta and doctrines of modem chemistry 
haTC been determined dnring little more than the last 
sixty years; and that, with few exceptions, all the la- 
berions inTcstigatioos tif the older chemists, and, with- 
out exeeption, all their general doctrines, were then 
swept away, to be replaced by the science as it now 
eaists; while organic chemistry, with which agrical- 
tare is more intimately connected, has been saccessfolly 
proeeoated for n6t more than half that period. 

To expect any rapid advances, in the practical appli- 
cations of agricahnre, of chemistry in its present state, 
ie manifestly tmreasonable. The progress must neces- 
sarily be slow, in some instances almost imperceptible ; 
and much must be done which at first sight the practi- 
cal agriculturist may be inclined to consider altogether 
foreign to Ms object. Extended researches will fre- 
quently be requisite which do not directly lead to prac- 
tical results — that is to say, which are not immediately 
convertible into an equivalent of current coin, but which 
are the foundation of such results, and form the starting 
point of perhaps a very different scries of experiments, 
having an immediate bearing upon practice. It is of 
great importance that this should be distinctly under- 
stood and borne in mind, for it is by no means uncom- 
mon to suppose that nothing more is necessary than at 
once to convert scientific facts to practical purposes; 
while, so far from this being the case, the agricultural 
chemist has a .two-fold duty to perform — he must both 
determine the scientific facts of agriculture, and elimi- 
nate from them the practical conclusions to which they 
lead. It may, perhaps, be said that the establishment 
of these facts falls within the province of the pure che- 
mist. But if this principle were to be acted upon, the 
progress of chemical agriculture would be slow indeed; 
for the investigations of the pure chemist lead him now, 
and are likely for a very long period to lead him, in di- 
rections very remote from those most likely to afford 
the materials which the agricultural chemist requires to 
work upon. The latter would, therefore, require to sit 
idly waiting till tjp former supplied him with facts, 
which his own exertions would have enabled him to as- 
certain. Nay, the agricultural chemist may even do a 
better service to agriculture, by pursumg the investiga- 
tion of -those apparently theoretical subjects, than by 
directing himself to those which seem to have the most 
immediate practical bearings. 

There is another point on which there has been a 
good deal of misunderstanding between the chemist and 
the agriculturist, which is intimately connected with 
the erroneous estimate of the extent and perfection 
of chemistry. It is not uncommonly supposed that the 
chemist is in the condition at once to solve, by the in- 
vestigations of the laboratory, all such questions in 
practical agriculture as may happen to be submitted to 
him— that he can determine when nothing else can^ 
why certain methods of cultivation are successful, oth- 
ers unsuccessful. It is jast possible that he may in 
some instances be able to do this, but far more frequent- 
ly his researches enable him not to state positively what 
is or what is not the case, but rather to draw a proba- 
ble conclusion— to form, in fact, a hypothesis, which is 
not in itself a truth, but which must be farther tested 
by experiment in the field, whereby it may be either 
confirmed or entirely refuted. Now, very unfortunate- 
l3^ .this hypothesis is often taken for a positive state- 
ment; and when it turns out to be erroneous, it is im- 
mediately held up as an instance of the fallacj of sci- 



ence by those who, not being themselves acquainted 
with the method of investigation by experiment, ara 
unaware that all scientific facts are developed in such a 
manner. No one ever thinks of going fortuitously to 
work, when he proposes to determine a scientific fact. 
He first weighs all facts of a similar character, or hav- 
ing a bearing on the subject which he desires to eluci- 
date, and then founds upon these a hyyothesis, the truth 
or faJlacy of which is to be tested by experiment. Now, 
without any explanation, it has frequently happened 
that such hypotheses have been handed over to the 
practical man, whose field experiments having refuted 
them, he has forthwith abandoned the science which 
seemed to him to give erroneous results, not knowing 
that these results were only in progress of being arrived 
at by those very experiments which he was engaged io 
performing. The very same process has been employed 
in the application of science to every otfa^r art ; but the 
difference between them and agriculture is, that, with 
the former, the hypothesis is formed and the experimenu 
executed by the same person; in agriculture, the hypo- 
thesis must in many instances be handed over for expe- 
rimental elucidation to the practical man. The manj 
failures which are made in other arts remain unknown 
to all but those by whom they have been made, while 
in agriculture they become known to all find sundry; 
and by them it is not understood that, though these re- 
sults are negative, they still serve to bring us all nearer 
to the truth. 

And this leads me to observe, that the true manner in 
which chemical agriculture is to be advanced, is not 
merely by the exertions of the chemist, or the labors of 
the laboratory alone. It must be by the simultaneous 
efforts of science and of practice, each endeavoring to 
develop, with care, steadiness and accuracy, the facta 
which fall within its province. Nor must each pursue 
its own course irrespective of the other. They must go 
hand in hand, and, taking advantage of each other's 
experience, and avoiding all sort of antagonism, they 
must endeavor toco-operate for the elucidation of truth. 
The chemist and the practical man are, in fact, in the 
position to give each other most important assistance. 
The one may point out the conclusions to which his sci- 
ence, so far as it has gone, enables him to come; while 
the other may test these conclusions by experiment, or 
may be able, from his experience, at once to refute or 
confirm them. But it will nut do to imagine that there 
is here, either a triumph or a defeat. Such a spirit can- 
not be anything but injurious. It is rather to be looked 
upon as a fortunate state of matters, which, admitting 
of the examination of our own conclusions from two dif- 
ferent points of view, directs us with the greater cer- 
tainty in the path of truth. 

For the development of agricultural chemistry in 
this manner, the Highland and Agricultural Society ap- 
pears to me to possess peculiar advantages. It has 
within its own body a large number of members, who 
are both able and willing to assist in furthering its 
views in this direction by experiments in the field ; and 
I am glad to say that some are actually already com- 
menced, the results of which I hope, at no very distant 
period, to communicate to the Society. 

As it may be interesting to the members of the So- 
ciety to learn the nature of these investigations, I shall 
state very shortly, the method in which we propose to 
pursue the work of the laboratory. Our plan is, as far 
as possible, indepondently of the ordinary analyses of 
manures and the like, to carry on two different olasfcs 
of researches. ]st, Extended investigations on sub- 
jects of interest and importance, and the completion of 
which must necessarily occupy a considerable period; 
2d, shorter investigations of subjects of a more circum- 
scribed character, which do not occupy so-long a period, 
and 3d, subjects which, from their consisting of isolated 
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p>ftioiw, m*; Ix ttktn ap io the interTala whkb oocor 
to the iavestigaliona of other mktters. 

In the rarmer of iboae clftstn «r ioTesligaliiHU "vrc 
are now engtige4 with k wriei of cipsrimcDts for the 
purpoM of determining, u far Mobetniatrycan, the re- 
lative fseding Taluea ofditTerenl grains, and other ordi- 
naiy (orta of cattle food— our olyect being to to deter- 
mine their vaJaes that (bo rarmer may know wh«l quan- 
tity or uj given wirt of food he oagbt (a BoIatUnte tot 
tbal be hu ordinarily employed, whco the prioe of the 
former falls >a tow aa to make it advaatigeonii to ui« 
it. In thii way the fanner will be enabled to onptoy 
the produce of hie own fam, in place of diapoeing of 
it allow rates, and purobaaing foreign oake or other 
Ibodi. Tbe miyecl ia one of cooaiderable difficulty, but 
when compleled it uill, I hope, iierTe to throw some 
light apon tbe principlen of auccesaful feedings and it ii 
our intention ta eilend it In oar root crops, and to the 
diderenl sorts ot grass employed for bay, as opparlaDi- 
ty may oAer. Another qDeition, now nnder inTestiga- 
lian, is tbe alleged inferiority of the buKer of cows frd 
with turnepa grown .with gaauo, to that of those fed 
■with turnepa grown wilb ordinary manure. I do not 
expect, however, Ibal wa sball be able tocamplete thii 
till the close of ibe present season, as it was began at 
too late a period to admit of oar obtainiag tbe tarneps 
of the last crop in [heir best oondilion. Tamcpa, how- 
ever, are bow being grown biitb with and wilboal gua- 
no, by means of whic^b ve aball be able to investigate 
this matter more failf than we have yet been able to 
do. In connection with the tarnep trop, we have alio 
made arranficmenls for determining the cause of Ibe 
diBerenl feeding value of lareeps grown ia bi{;b and low 
diatricts, and the chemical department at vbiL'h will be 
entered upon a* soon aa lbs lurnepa now beiag grown 
expressly for this parpoM, are ready. 

The sohjecis beloigiag to the second and third clas- 
ses are of too special a obaraoter to render it necessary 
for me here to go into any details regarding them. I 
shall only mention ihal one ia a careful aeries of analy- 
spa of siaixlard soils from diOerent parta of Scotland — 
a thing wbieh is much wanted ^ for, notwithstanding all 
that baa been done in agricultaral chemistry, we are 
still very far from having a correct knowledge of tbe 
consiitalion of the Mtils best adapted to diflerent crops. 
Ir will be seen, from what I have now mentioned, 
that we are occupied with a large amount of work, the 
aalisraclory coroplelioa of which will require a conside- 
rable time, but from which, I troM, we shall obtain ro 
sulls alike creditable to the Society and advantngeoiia 
to aKricallnn. Of this I entertain little donbt; but I 
may be permitted to observe, thai my chief fear for ag. 
ricaltnrat chemistry ia, that the constant craving after 
immediate results on the part of the agricnltariil pab. 
lie, may lead to the paliliaation of hurriedly and imper- 
fectly performed Inveatigaliona. The chemist knows 
well bow desirable it is to weigh and repeatedly to ex- 
amine all hia results, anil to proceed cautiously anil 
slowly: while tbe agricullnriat, ibougb in bii own ope. 
rations he ia content In cast bis seed upon tbe ground, 
and wait patiently for tbe harveal, iaiooapl to imagine 
that the tree of acienca bears fruit al all aeagons, 
though, in point of fact, the patient wailing for resulis 
Is a most necessnry element of soienlific progress. If 
this error ia avuiilrd, I am convhced that good results 
will be obtained, and that all men will in time bo non- 
vkccd Thai Iha alow and careful determination of sci- 
enliRc facts, is likely to become one of the moat impor- 
tant aasislanla in the improvement of praciioal agri- 
onl lure- 
Take care of all vegetable* and fruiis before the 
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In onr September number, ve gave the si 
Mr. FosTza, who received the first premium oB farms, 
from the N. Y. Slate Agricultural Society. We here- 
with present from the Traruaclioni, the statement of 
Mr. E. C. Bull, of Wealfleld, Chaniauque county, 
who received tba second premium for the best cutiiva- 
l«d farm. 

Soils, kc—Hy fana ia timated 2) miles south of 
Lake Erie, and 60 west of Buflalo. Il contains HO 
acres i^ arable land, and 40 of wood land, in all ISO 
acres. The soil vartea. Some sandy loam, some gra- 
velly loam, and some elay; wilb clay anbaoil, no lime- 
atone, nor rocks, but auSoient aiieable stones br all . 
needful purposes on the farm. 

BoTATtoK. — I mannre well and panne gwrerally a 
three jrears' rotation of crops. For clay soil; flrsl a 
good coat of coarse manure on Che turf, then plow and 
harrow, lilting il for corn or other hoed crop. After 
removing this crop, the same fall, the ground is again 
plowed and harrowed, and filled for getting in an early 
apring crop. In the spring sow to some small grain. 
After Ibia crop is removed, manure again, plow and fit 
for the third spring crop, which la nanally barley, as 
that is preferable for seeding with. Then seed with 
clover or limuthy. Gravel and sandy soils are treated 
some difierenl, as they are suitable for winter wheat. 
After manuring and plowing well, in preference to sum- 
raer fallow, I sow to peas, or peas and oats; in ibe fall 
BOW lo winter wheat. By tbja management I have 
raised 21 bushels peas per acre. The following crop 
of wheat averaged 28| bushels per acre. Upon remo- 
this crop, I next plow the ground, and apply fine 
ire, then drag well and sow to winter wheat, and 
s apring sow lo clover. 

owTNO. — The tuual depth la from 6 to 8 inohes. 
In all cases as deep aa the plow will nm and mm Iba 
lurf well. The effect of this deep plowing is good, ol- 
Ihough a* elay soil the firat crop will nol be belter than 
that of shnllow plowing, aiill lira succeeding crop* will 
be far better. 

are in one instance tested deep and shallow plowing. 
I divided a Held into two parts, and plowed one part 
four and the other ten inches deep, and planted botb to 
corn. The flrsl crop provcil the shallow plowing the 
best, bol the following jesr I pursued Ihe same course 
with tbe same pieces, and found Ihe deep plowing pro- 
duced a crop nearly double the shnllow; a convincing 
oof lo my mind Ihat deep plowing is much preferabla. 
Mahdieb, — About 40 loads per acre. I throw the 
inure from atabla windows under temporary aheda, in 
Jerto protect il from rains, having one collar 18 by 
26 for manure, over which are slDbl«l 6 horse* through 
'inler. My means for making manure are through 
my horses, cattle, sheep and hogs, lo which I feed hay, 
carrots, potatoes, corn fodder, &c., during the winter. 
Tbe sheep are principally fed under large sheds, from 
racks made for the purpose. Each of my yards has a 
basin dug tn relnin all ihe fine particles of manure, 
and wash of Ihe yard, besides having a large ba- 
my barn yard for the same purpose. Part of my 
' I stack in tbe yards, and the remainder reaervs 
for bedding fur tbe different animals during the winter, 
and keeping Ihe ^arda well littered, fee., all to increase 
Ihe manure. My horses and cattle are all fed from sta- 
bles during [he winter. My hog pen and yards are an- 
great help in making and collecting mannre. Their 
re is thrown from Ihe pens into a yard, logelber 
with all refuse from the kitchen, occasionally a few 
loads <if leaves, coal dual, horn shavings, refuse hair 
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luid lim«y fcc., from the tannery. The store hogs have 
access to this yard, and by this mean* h is all worked 
into good manure. This yard is under cover. I nsoal- 
ly manafactnre abont 400 loads annoally, and apply it 
all, and for the last 5 years I have parch asct I about 200 
loads annually, from the village (1 mile distant,) and 
appropriated it all to oee, paying one shilling per load. 
The most part in its long or green state, applied to 
fields designed for hoed crops. What is obtained from 
the village and barn yards during the sonraer, is haul- 
ed into the fields and piled, to be applied to small grain 
as wanted after pufiiciently rotted ; piles covered with 
earth or leached ashes. 

I have used lime on wheat several times,- and with 
good resnltsf by spreading it from the wagon with a 
•hovel after it was anr slaked, at the rate of 30 bushels 
per acre. Have applied plaster in the usual way to 
clover, and derived a decided benefit ; also applied it to 
oorn hills after the first hoeing, about half a gill per hill. 
Some seasons it has been beneficial, but others I have 
reaped little or no gain. In one case, used salt as an 
experiment. After fitting one acre well for flax, to one 
quarter of it I applied half a barrel of salt, to another 
quarter 9 bushels slaked lime, but to the remainder no- 
thing, and sowed the whole to flax. There was no 
perceivable difference between the part containing the 
salt, and that of the lime, so I harvested them together, 
and the other half by itself. The final result was that 
I obtained 2^ bushels seed, and 52 pounds lint more 
from the part having the salt and lime, than from th«) 
other. I have also used about 150 bushels of horn sha- 
vings, (obtained from a comb factory) on corn, by ap- 
plying a single handful to each hill, previous to putting 
in the seed. According to the best estimate, the crop 
was increased from 15 fb 20 bushels per acre. But as 
none of the field was exempt from the shavings, we 
could not tell the precise amount. Comparing it with 
previous crops on the farm, it exceeded any by 20 bush- 
els. I have also used muriate of ammonia fur soaking 
seed corn, bu' perceived no benefit. 

Tillage Caopg. — I have tilled about 35 acres this 
season. 10 acres winter wheat. 8} acres corn, 3^ acres 
spring wheat, 4 acres oats, 2 acres barley, 1 acre flax, 
1 acre beans, i^ acres broom corn, 1 acre potatoes,^ 2 
acres peas, \ acre turneps, | acre carrots. The ground 
on which the oats, potatoes, and part of the corn was 
rfkiaed^ (amounting to 8 acres) has this fall been sown 
to winter wheat. 

I usually sow ]{ bushels winter wheat per acre, from 
10th to 20th September; if later, 2 bushels seed, al- 
ways soaked in strong brine, and dried by rolling in 
plaster or slaked lime. Barley, brined and limed, sown 
April 18th, 3 bushels per acre. Spring wheat sown at 
the same time, 2 bushels per acre, brined and limed as 
the above; 3 bushels oats per acre, sown April 4th; 
flax sown I7(h April, i bushel per acre. The ground 
for these spring crops is usually plowed and dragged in 
the fall, so as lobe ready for early sowing in the sprin<r^ 
and in the spring I harrow the ground again previous 
to sowing, and after sowing barrow again, and pass 
over with light roller. My crops are all harvested in 
the usual way, by cradling or reaping, and threshed by 
machine. Corn planted from 10th to 20th May, about 8 
quarts per acre, 3 feet one way, and 1| to 2 feet the 
•ther, and thin out to three st«iJks in a hill. The corn 
is usually cultivated by pawing through with cultivator 
or drag, and hoed twice, but avoid hiliing as much as 
possible. It is all cut up in September, husked and 
housed as soon as practicable, usually from 60 to 80 
bushels per acre ; have not yet ascertained the amount 
of the present crop. From the 4 acres oats, I have 
241 i bushels; 46^ bushels barley per acre. Beans 32 
bushels per acre. Winter wheat not yet all threshed, 
but judging from w^hat has been threshed, it will go 



over 25 bushels per acre. Potatoes about 300 bushels 
per acre, with 22 bushels seed planted. Of peas, I 
usually sow 4 bu. per acre ; product about 20. One small 
lot of wheat on new land, went over 40 bu. per acre. 

I prefer long manure Cor all hoed crops, spread on 
the surface and plowed under in the spring. For wheat 
and other small grains, I prefer using it in a slightly 
decomposed state. This manure is spread on th« 
ground after plowing, and then mixed with the soil by 
harrowing. Usually 40 loads per acre for hoed crops^ 
and vary the amount for small grains, according to the 
condition of the soil. 

For all hoed crops, the manure i» covered aa deep as 
the team ran torn it under with the plow, on any of my 
soils, while for small grains it is spread upon the sur- 
face and mixed 3 or 4 inches deep. 

My potatoes have been slightly affected for several 
years. I know of no remedy. The early planted onea 
usually do the best. 

GaASs Lands, &c. — Principally timothy and clover. 
From 14 to 16 quarts timothy seed are sown in the fall 
with wheat, or in the spring with barley or spring 
wheat. About 8 quarts of clover seed is sown on light 
snow in March, upon winter wheat, or in April or May 
with spring wheat or barley. 

I usually cut from 35 to 40 acres of hay annually ^ 
this year averaged 1| tons per acre; some seasons not 
as much, and others more than this. My timothy is cut 
before fully ripe, or previous to the blossoms dropping. 
It is mowed down and laid ia swath during the day ; 
the following morning it is shook out, and in the after- 
noon raked up into winrows, and is either left in the 
winrow, or cocked up until the next day, when it ia 
again opened if not sufficiently dry, and in the after- 
noon it is housed. The clover is usually cut before the 
timothy, and as soon as the heads are ia bloom. This 
hay is mown and shook out the same day ; the next day 
it is raked and cocked, and allowed to remain in tha 
cocks two or three days. They are then opened in the 
forenoon, and in the afternoon put in the barn. 

Deaining. — A small piece of land has been reclaimed, 
which was formerly so wet and boggy as to be useless. 
The following manner was pursued: First enclosed it 
with a ditch, then from different parts of this, dug se- 
veral, partly across the piece. This so dried the ground 
as to enable me to draw on stone, and stone up all the 
ditches. They were stoned in the usoal way, by pla- 
cing two rows of stone from 4 to 6 inches apart, and 
then covering with Tar^re flat stones, af>er which it was 
covered with earth. This so drained the land, that the 
next season I removed all shrubs and bushes, plowed 
and planted it to potatoes and corn; raised a middling 
crop considering the ground. The succeeding crops 
were oats, flax, barley, and seeded with timothy, half 
bushel seed per acre. These crops were all very good, 
(some took county premiums.) This season, about the 
middle of July, this piece was mowed, and after well 
hayed, was raked up; for the purpose of firming an 
estimate, per acre, one load was taken to the village 
and weighed; the result was 34 (ons per acre, as near 
as could be calculated. This field was again mowed in 
October, well hayed, and a load taken as before and 
weighed, from which an estimate was made; the residt 
2j tons per acre for the second crop, making 5 J tons in 
one year. I have also practiced underdraining on my 
farm, which has served two purposes: First, benrfitin«r 
the land, making all wet spots dry and suitable for 
plowing. Second, a portion of these drains are centered 
in a large reservoir, from which the water is conveyed 
in cement pipe about 60 rods to my farm buildings, and 
thence distributed by leaden pipes wherever desired, al- 
ways having an abundant supply of water. Tba 
amount of nnderdrain is rising 600 rods. 

Domestic Animals. — One pair working esoOy 4 
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•ow», 12 young cattle, Hereford ball, 1 span work hor- 
MS| 1 of breed mares, and 4 young horses. These 
breeds of cattle are not pure blood, but crosses of De- 
Tonshire, Durham and native. 

My cattle are all wintered in good warm stables, and 
famished with corn fodder, chad* a&d roots as long as 
they last, then have hay, cob and corn meal the re- 
mainder of the winter. In pleasant weather they are 
allowed to ran in the yards tbroogh the day, where they 
have access to straw stacks and water. In this mao' 
Ber my cattle are kept in a thriving condition through 
the winter. 

About 300 lbs. butter and 200 cheese are usually 
made per annum from four cows, and after the usual 
maaaer. 

The number pf sheep is 200. They are from oner* 
fourth to full blood n|erino, averaging about 3 lbs. per 
fleece. About 200 lbs. of this is manufactured at home ; 
the residue this year sold for only 25 cents per lb. in 
oor place. About lOO ewes produce lambs; from 90 to 
100 lambs reared. Sheep are very low here nowf the 
butchers will pay only from $1 to $1.50, and for lambs 
from 62i cts. to $U 

My sheep are wintered in yards, provided with wa- 
ter, and good sheds, with racks and troughs under ihem, 
where I feed with hay, straw, bean and pea vinea. 
Usually commence feeding my breeding ewes with oats, 
oil meal, or broom corn seed, about the first of Februa- 
ry. Usual loss, 3 per cent, per annum. 

My swine consist of 1 Leicester boar, two Leicester 
sows, six barrows now fattening, and nine pigs, all the 
above-mentioned breed. These swine are furnished with 
the refuse of the farm and kitchen during the summer, 
and have access to the pasture and falling fruits of the 
orchard. Those intended for fattening, are put up in 
October and fed with steamed potatoes and apples for 
aboBi 6 weeks, then fed with cooked corn or barley for 
about four weeks, on which they fatten rapidly. My 
spring pigs are butchered at 8 months old, weighing 
aboal 250 ; last year, by extra pains, they went over 
three hundred, when dresseil ; some at eighteen months, 
weighing from three to four hundred. 

I have made no experiments with root crops, as to 
their relative value whea compared with corn; but 
usuaHy feed two or three hundred bushels potatoes and 
carrots to my milch cows, working horses and oxen, and 
find fehem nearly equal to oats. 

Fekces, Buildings, &c« — ^For explanation please re- 
fer to the diagrams annexed. 

No. 1 is front yard, elevated above the level of the 
road by means of stone wall, backed up by earth, and 
crowned with a good picket fence ; X portico and stone 
stops. No. 2, dwelling honse, one and a-half stories 
high, consisting of drawinj(;-room, parlor, hall, dining- 
room, bed-room, kitchen, well-room, cheese-room, pan- 
try, sink-room, wood-houne, Sec, on the first floor, and 
vpper story consisting of parlor chamber, lodging 
rooms, clothes presses, &o. Also a cellar, 30 by 3S, 
oonsisting of bake room, fruit cellar, vegetable cellar, 
store room and larder. No. 3, smoke and ash house 
with stone bottom. No. 4, bee house. No. 5, water 
closet. No. 6, carriage house and horse barn. No. 7, 
corn barn. No. 8, hog and pig house, consisting of 
passage way, arch, water reservoir, brought by means 
of lead pipes, and 4 apartments, with stone floor as a 
basement, and a principal story above consisting of 
work shop and tdol room, 12 by 30 feet; also steam 
room, 12 by 18; also, garret above for lumber, 8co. 
No. 9, tunnel under ground, coromnnicating from hog 
house to orchard. No. 10, open shed jtnd manure ba- 
sin. No. 11, stable for young cattle. No. 12, passage 
from hog house to young orchard. No. 13, garden, 
(vegetable) well enclosed with a goo<I pale fence. No. 
14^ calf yard. No. 15, peach and pear orchard. Nos. 



10 and 10, reservoirs of water, brought from main ce* 
ment pipes, through small leaden ones. This cement 
pipe is made of water lime and sand, and laid 2i feet 
under ground, eondocting a stream of water 1^ incbea 
in diameter, some 60 rods from a main reservoir crea- 
ted by under draining, which aflbrds an abundance of ^ 
living water at all season* of the year, for all bouse 
and bam purposes. No. 17, barn yard in which is a 
large basin some 2 feet deep, which receives a princi- 
pal part of the wasb of the yard, end retains all tbe 
fine particles of manure. No. 18, horse barn, with hay 
loft and maiMire cellar, 18 by 25. No. 19, store room 
and apple grinder, with hay loft, and sheep-fold base- 
ment. No. 20, cider press with loft for storage. No. 
21, sheep yard. No. 22, sheep and poultry yard, en- 
doeed with tight board fence, with ptcketa and wires, 
&c. No. 23, open shed with feeding troagh. No. 24, 
stable for oxen. No. W, machine house, containing 
horse power, which drives threshing maehine, wood saw, 
straw cutter, &e. No. 25, circular saw, for sawing 
wood, &o. No. 26, horse power, (railroad patent) hay 
loft over all. No. 27^ stable for cattle, with loft above 
for hay or grain. Nos. 28. 29, 30 and 31, threabing 
floor, bay for grain or hay, passage way, and stable for 
cattle, with a good loft over all for hay, grain or fod- 
der. No. 32, poultry house. No. 33, orchard. No. 
34, sheep shed, 

Fbnces. — My fence is mostly made of good substan- 
tial chestnut rails, after the usual form of worm fence, 
with the corners well locked. I have 138 rods of board 
fence on cedar posts, 44 feet high; also 25 rods pale 
fence. The board and pale fence cost 75 cents per rod. 
There is 1,746 rods of the rail fence, and 31,428 rails, 
which were all split from timber growing upon the 
farm. Cost $5 per thousand for cutting and splitting; 
the same for drawing and laying up. which will be 18 
cents per rod. The total length of these fences is 5 
miles and 309 rods. So much fencing on the 9irm is in 
consequence of a road running on two sides of it, and 
another across the south end. I also have a lane 3 rods 
wide extending from my barns through the centre of 
the farm to the road south, where I have a tunnel an* 
der the road, that my stock can pass to and from the 
pasture on the opposite side. The fields ace principal- 
ly arranged to enter fron) this lane. The condition of 
my fences is good, and all of durable timber — made 7 
rails high, equaling 5^ feet. 

Fabm AccotTNTs. — ^AU my crope are accurately 
weighed or measured, excepting the hay and corn fod- 
der. Correct ad'connts are kept of the loads of bay 
and bundles of corn fodder, and occasionally a load of 
each are weighed, that 1 may ascertain nearly the 
amount of each raised. It is all set down in my farm 
book, and enables me to ascertain the amount of stock 
that can be wintered, besides other benefits accruing 
from this accuracy. I keep tackle and large steelyard 
for the purpose of weighing hay or other feed for dif- 
ferent animals, for my own convenience and satisfae- 
tion, to ascertain the expense of keeping, See. My ac- 
counts are all daily registered with sueh minuteness ns 
enables me to know the expense or income of all my 
transactions. Debt and credit is kept with each field, 
with the same precision as with individuals. 

I keep accurate and regular farm accounts, and the 
annual expense of improving, and the income from it, 
is kept with such exactness and precision as enables me 
to strike an accurate balance of the debt and credit at 
the close of each year. A memorandum is kept through 
the day, of the kind, cost and amount of labor in each 
field, and at night all is minutely registered in my fam 
book. I have a diagram of the farm, on which all the 
fields are numbered, and regular debt and credit is kept 
with each field. Also an inventory is taken of all my 
slock, tools, debts, dues, 8cc., at the close of each yeari 
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vliioh enables me to kaow my exact valuation ^ also to 
know my progress from year to year« The practice of 
keeping our farm accounts accurately woulU most oer- 
CaiiUy eooiiuoe to elose observatioB^ niake us more care* 
ful ia aU our farming operations, and in the end make 
QS more therougb, systematic and profitable finrmers. 
The expense of labor on my farm the present year, up 
to the first of December, amounts to $517.21, but about 
$300 of this has been expended in cutting wood and 
burning coal) from such of my timber as was not valua^ 
bie for other uses. I found ready market for it in our 
Tillage, and always returned with a load of manure, 
when it was to be obtained. This coal and wood to 
the present time amounts to $954, a sum sufficient to 
pay all tbe expenses of the farm, (including the cut- 
ting of wood and burning coal,) and leaves an overplus 
ef $436.79. I will here state the oost per bushel of 
raising some of my crops: wheat, 3S cents per bushel j 
barley, 28 cents; oats, 12^ cents; beans, 36^ cents; 
timothy seed, 93^ cents; potatoes, 8| cents; hay, about 
$s. per acre. My work is principally performed by 
persons hired by the month; pay from $8 to $12 per 
month. Have three small dwelling houses that I usa- 
sdly rent for about $90 a year to some of my help. 



Ntm-'Slork 6tate ^grtcnltttrol dockt^. 



Premiimis awarded at STTacuee* 

{Continued from page 907.) 

flbiMy Beit 90 Iba., to Aaron Goodwiu, BrownvOle, S5. 

Bet Hices—DugdHlVB patent Moth-proof, Thomas M'Clintoek, 
DtBionia. 

Meekd SUk—l. (name not aaoertained) Diploma ajid $5—8. N. M. 
Cobura, StocklMidge, Traua. 

Sifwing SUk — 1. Jeffrey Hntchiiiaon, Rirerbead, $8—0. Parmelia 
fliaata, Buflhio, $8 a N. M. Cobnm, Trana. 

Cocoon* — But one lot — no meinium. 

Irtiten— 10 yaitl»— 1. Mrs. J. Harrolit, Fiitrtowii. 96-4. Bfrt. C. 
Avery, PeiryviUe. 9^—^ Mrs. Nelaou Van Neai, #4. 

Diaptr—Vi yaraa~L Horace Clark, Bkaneatelea. td-^. Mrc J. 
T. Vail Namee, Piltftowu. $4—3. Jo«hua Beard, Alilo, 93. 

Tno Cioc/^1. J&n. Catbarme M^Knight, Syracuae, 95— S. to do., 
l^aaa. 

Gotten Sioebingtj Kuk— 1. Mrs. Wm. Wright, Vernoa, 99-4. 
Mrs. H. Wier, PiUalown, 'fraua. 

linen SumkingSf Knit-— 1. Mrs. Geo. D. Loomis, Weatmordand, 
98 g. Mrs. W. Baker, Lima, Trans. 

Gewmg Thftad, lineu— 1. Mrs. C. M'Knight, 99—3. Mrs. Levi T. 
Marshall, Vernon, Trans. 

J)iseretionary-^Foux couou stand eloths, Han. Earl, Grauby, 98 

One'liueofeai^easbag, Mrs. Wier, Pittatowu, 91 

£ix grain ba^ Aaroii Goodwiu, Browirvitte, 1 

One skein ofyarn, A. Uovdaad, ijtillwater, 1 

Ten jrards Linen cheese strniuer, 9. VV. Abbott KirUand,. .... 8 
Bnnch comfiMler yam, and zephyr yam, and cruels, Mrs. C. 

BTKnight, I 

Skein stocking yarn, Mrs. D. & Severance, 'JYuxtou, 1 

9 skeins woolen yarn, J. C. Coliiiis, WeaA Turin. 1 

Very superior tent for show gronuda, K. C. Williams, Roches- 
ter, «..» Dip. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Case blue and Uack broad cloths, Utiea Globe Mills, Dipt 

Three pieces black broadcloths, D. Kellogg, iskaneatcles, Diploma 

and niedaL 
Oae box and two bales aheeting, Jones' Cotton Mills, Seth C. 

Jones, Rocliester^ < D^p. 

Moosselin de Laines, J. T. Van Namee, Pictstowu, Dipt. 

Twenty-eight woolen shawls, very fine, D. Kellogg,. . . . Sil. Medu. 

Foot ptecea fancy caasiroeres, D. Kellogg, Trans. 

Three pieces ttiree ply carpeu, very good, Schenectady 

Steam Milts, Dip. 

NEEDLE. SHELL AND WAX WORK. 
Best ornamental needle work. Miss Mary M. Chase, 

Chatham,, t Dipw and 99 

Best ottoman cover, Mrs. T. M. Wood, Syracnse, Dip. and 93 

Best group of flowers. Miss M. A. Van Voorhees, Lyona, Dip. and S3 
Best variety of worsted work, Mrs. R, Howiti, Genesee, Dip. and 93 
Best fi*ucy chair work, with needle, two worked wors- 
ted chairs, Mrs. U. S. Itausiug, Albany, Dip. and 93 

Fancy ehair work. Mm. CM. Burnett, Syracuse, D4>< and 93 

Beat fiincy arm ehair, worked back and seat, 8d premi* 

nm, Jane McEtroy, Albany, Djp. and 98 

Bast worked handkerchief, Mrs. H. R. Smith, Fredonia, Dip. and 93 

Best woolen shawl, Ijuinaii Shepherd, Skaiieuteles, Dip. and 93 

Slid do., Mrs. Aaron Goodwin, Brownville., Dip. ajKl 98 

Best worsed (|oih, Miss C. Hammond, Skaneateles, Dip. and 93 

Best white quili, John T. Clarke, Onondaga, Dip. and 93 

Best port ibljo, workMl, Miia £. CheeaeborOi Syracuse, IKp. and 93 



Best Silk bomict, Mrs, W. A- Cook. Syracuse, Dip. and 93 

Bast straw bonnet. Miss Mary Maybee, Syracuse, .... Djp. and S 
Best Uce capes. Miss Emeiine F. Wagner, Fort Pbiin, Dip. and 93 
Best Unv stand ma^ Mra. S. Breese, Skaneateles,. ... Dip. and 93 

find do., Mn. A. Howiaad, Stillwater, Dip aud 93 

Best sbaU work basket, Mrs. Wm. Baker, Livonia,. . . . Dip. aud 98 
Best wax flowers, Mrs. M, A. Van Voorhees, LyoM,. . Dip. and 93 

And do., Mas SanOi a TeUer, Syracuse...... »...;.. D4.widS 

Discretumary.--Siae pieces needle work, Mim Pardee, 

Oswego, Dip.aiid93 

Fancy chajr work. Mrs. A. iainendorf,l>alii^yTa, Diploma. 

Needlework, ladv^s akirt, Mws M. Wyvkoop, Syracuse, Diploma. 
Specimen of embroidery, port folio and picture, Miss 

Mary A. Fleming, Maiilius, Dip. and 93 

Piece needlework, imiuuiou embroidery, Mrs. D. O. 

KeUw, I'roy, Diploma. 

Case of needlework, linea, Mrs. A. G. Dayan, Turin,. . Diploma. 

Black lace veil, Mrs. A. Howltind, Stillwater, Trans 

Pair of ottomans, Misa Mary Seymour, Syracuse, .... Diploma. 
I wo ottnnuui covers, Mrs. Jolm McCarthy, Syracive,. Diploma. 
Table spread and silk quih, Mn, O. 8. GiUett. Fayette- 

ville, Dip.and93 

Embroidery, Miss Sarah M. Bums, Cani^oharie, Dinjoma. 

Worsted needlework, MisA E. Terry, Mt. Morris, do 

Oruameiiial needlework, Mies E. Dorr, Albany, do 

Embroidered rocking chair, Mrs. A. Pruyne, Oswego, . do 
CaM offaucy and domestic articles, Mrs. B. R. Voor- 
hees, Amsterdam, » Dip. taid 93 

Cambric handkerchiefs, Miss A. M. HiU, Canton, .... Diploma. 

Bed qudt) ftirs Royal Wilcox, Watertown. do 

Worked curtains, Mits Emily P. Weed, Alnauy, do 

Bed spread, Mrs. Aurou Goodwin, BrowuvUle, do 

Counterpane, A. Bartlett, Syracuse, do 

Worked quilt, Mrs. M. Gildersleeve, Albany, (64 years 

,-^.*«*'^' ••.'•; Dip. and 98 

White coitott bed quilt Mrs. D. S, Severance, Truxton, IMploma. 

Table spread, Mw. J. W, Hiekox, Syracuse, do 

Calico quilt, Mrs. Jane M. Wright, Geneva, » do 

Knit sash and shawl, Mn. A. Goodwin, Brownville, ... do 

Cambric quilt, very fine, Mrs. Walker, Georgia, do 

Knit bed spread, Mrs. D. R. Holmes, RicUaud, do 

Worsted needlework, Mrs. B. Allen, Newark, do 

Portfolio worked. Miss Mary Murdock, Clarkaon, do 

Net laee cape. Miss Eliaaheth Cook, Fort Plain, do 

Moss lamp mat, Mrs. A. Hovidand, Stillwater,. Trans. 

Dress coal, R. Tiuworth, Syracuse, Diploma. 

Pair divans, Mrs. J. L. Greenmau, Syractise, Dtplonia. 

Knitted bed-spread, coat, tidy, and two bead baak^ 

Miss Pixton, Mind girl, Westmoreland, Dip. and 93 

Three pairs slippers, purse, ftc., MIm A. J. Kidder, Sy- 
racuse, Diploma. 

Case of flowers, Mrs. T. M. Wood, Sjrracuae, do 

Confectionary work, Wm. Ragg, Syracuse do 

Needlework. Mrs. C. Huntley, Syracuse do 

Lace veil. Miss S. Buel4 Waterville, , 91 

Fancy pi^ce of embroidery. Miss M. Seymour, Syra- 

cuse, « Diploma 

Fire screen, Miss Sarah B. GilleL Syracuse, ..'.... do 

Chair back of needicMrork, Miss Mary Gillet, Syracuae, do 

Lot fine shirts, K. V. R. Lansingh, Albany, do 

Worked bird of Paradise, Mra. A. L. Greea, Utioa,. ... do 
Gipsey telling fortune, needlework, very fine, Mra N. 

Clute, LouisviUe, Ky., do 

Two small cases wax flowers, S. B. Grav, Syracuse, . do 
Two caps and one head dress, Mrs. W. A. Cook, Syra- 

ease, do 

Three caps, Miss Maybee, Syraeuae, Trans. 

Pair worked worsted suspenders, Miss Amelia Wallace, 

Syracuse, Diploma. 

Six pieces thread lace. Misses Sarah Ann aud Laviiia 

Beverstock, Qgdeusburgh, do 

Gentlemen's dressing-gown, Mrs. J. S. Davis, Syracuse, do 
Coat, vest and pauialoons, Thomas Cooke, jr., Albany, Dip. and 93 
Four crotchet collars, N. M. Beacbam, ir^ Skaneatelea, Diploma. 
Horn of plenty, worsted work, Mrs. A. W. Bruce, Sul- 
livan, Dip. and Trans. 

Lace manufactured by Sarah Ann Akierman, • Dip. and 98 

Embroidered sola pillow, Mrs. A. Pruyne, Oswego, . . . Tnuis. 

FLOWERS. 

Ptttfeuumai List, — Greatest variety, James Wilson. 9& 

DuAiuM— Greatest variety, Jas. Wilson, 95— Best 84, Wm. New- 
comb, Piustown, 93. 

Rd«»— Greatest variety, Elwanger & Barry, Rochester, 95— Best 
84, Jas. Wilson,. 93. 

Phioxe»—hc$i ten varieties, Elwanger k. Barry, 93— Best Seed- 
ling, Jas. Wilson, 98. 

rsrbfiuu— Greatest variety, Jas. Wilson, 93— Btst 18, Elwanger 
k, Barry, 98— Best Seedliur. Jas. WOson, 98. 

ijUter«— Best collection, Wm. Newccmb, |^ 

PoMs/sr— Best eolledion, Elwanger & Barry, 93. 

AmaUur JLt«f.— Greatest variety, Mrs. £. T. T. Marthi, Willow 
Brook, Silver Medal. 

DoM^os— Greatest variety, M. WeHs, Jamaica, Sil. Medal— Best 
18, Mra. W. Newcomb, 93 

JSoMs— Greatest variety, Mra E. B. Morgan, Aurora, SH. Medal- 
Best 18, Mn. David Thomas, Aurora. 93. 

Fhhxe»~~BoA six, Mra. 13. T. T. Martiii, 93. 
F«r6eaas— Greatest variety, Mrs. E. T. T. Martin, 93— Best Seed^ 
ling, Mrs. Prof. Jackson, Schenectady, 98— Best 18, Mas L. G. 
Whitney, Rochester, 98. 

Astgrs^Beal collection, Alphooso I^e Coteleux, Buffalo, 93. 
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Poffne*— Greatest Taricty, Dr. -A. ThompMm, Aurora, t3— Best 15, 
J>r. a Wendell, Albany, W- . „ .. . ^ 

BlantB, Eiwanger ft Barry, SUrer Medal. 

B«i floral S«gtt-1. Mra. C. B. Sedgwick, Syraewe, Sit Medal 
—«. Mia. W. Newoomb, S3. „ , , , _., ^, , ^ ,^ 

Beat floral ornament— 1. Mrs. Prof. Jackaon, Sil. Medal-4 Mraw 

E. T. T. Martin, §3. , ,„., ^* « *v. «* 

Best hand bouquet, flat— 1. Jamea Wileon, f»-a. Dr. HennaA 

BeThiid booque^ roond-l. Jaa. Wibon^^ja-a. Mi^ WWte, 9S. 

Best baaket b<Kiqttet, with handle. Dr. A. Thompson, 93. 

For the moat beantimlly arranged baakat of floweia,.Dr. Herman 

W«ideU, Diploma. , .^ . vi.-.- « » 

To Aurora ilQtticultural Society, for the beat exhibition, Horey's 

CoL Fruits. „„,«-, 

FRUIT. 

Jjmba-Greatesl and best variety-1. Benj. Hodga. B^o, Diplo- 
ma and Hovey's Colored Fruits-«-«, A. Bryaiit, Baffido. 95. 

Best 12 varieties table applea— 1. B. Hodge, $5-4 A. BvyaM, 
Buflhlo. Trans, and $SL ^ ^ 

BeSe tS^ter Yarietiea-L R Hodge, $3-8. A. Bryant, Trans. 

PMrs— Greatest number of varieties of good pears— 1. J. Morse, 
Cayuga Bridge, Dipw and Hovey'a Colored Frails— «. B. Hodge, 96 
-8. J. W. P. AUen, Oswego, Trans. 

Best eoUection of flrst rate autumn pears— 1. Jolin Morsa, inp. 
and 95-2. J. W. P. AUen, Tians. »«» 92. ^„ a n 

Best collection of newly iolroduced peaxa, Dr. Herman Wendett, 
Dip. and Hovey's Col'd Fruite. ^^, „ , 

PsodkM— Best 12 varieties— 1. John Morae, Dip. aad 95—2. James 

M. Whimey, Rochester, 9SL ^„ « „ « rv i.- t 

Best 6 varieties, Elwanger ft Barry, •3-2. H. O. Dickinson, Ly- 

IMA. S2 

Bert 12 peaches, B. R. Norton, Syracuse, (Crawibid's Early,) 92 
— «. Abram Vail, Waterloo, Trans. ,„ ^ „ 

Ptom«— Best collection— 1. 31 vanclies, Dr. Herman Wendell, 
Dip. and 95—2. 60 varieties, Isaac Dennistoo, Albany, 93. 

fisst 6 varieues, Elwanger ft Barry, 9*-2. C.S. Wilson, Uti«,92 

Best 12 plums,—!. RlWoolwonh, Syracuse, «»-2. H. G, Dwk- 

"^^lorin^Best and greatest raunber, J. C, Hastings,. Clinton, S3. 

Gfoms— Best and most extensive variety native grapes, growu in 
open air-1. John C. Hastinss, 95-2. D. Ayrcs, Amsterdam, 92. 

Best 3 varieties grown under glass— 1. W. R. Coppock, BuflUo, 
•5—2. John C. Hastings, 92. „ , „ , ^ „^ 

Best dish of native grapes, (Isabella) Rufns Cossett, Trans. 

Disere^tofiory— Best groMm and matured specimens, (Muscat and 
Black Hamburg,) , Dowiiiiw and Am. Fruit Culturist. 

3 specimens of grapes, JoaeA E. noomfiekL Mexico, Am. Prmt 
Culturist.— Two boltleaof whjto and red champagne wme, B. Pop- 

SB, Syracuse, Downing.— Specimen of port wine ftom naUve grapes 
has. A. Peabody, Columbus, Georgia, Diploma. 
AfWoR*— Best specimens water melons, H. N. I^Jigworthy, Ro- 
chester, 93— Beat specimens musk melous, to do., «L . 
Quinces— Beat 12 quinces. Elwanger ft Barry, •3-2. Lewis Ea. 

lou, Buflalo, •2. .,„,„ 

FOREIGN FRUITS. 

JmrfM— Best exhibition— 1. E. Harkness, Peoria, IlKnois, Diploma 
and Trans.— 2. James Dongall, Amherstburgh, C. W., Amencan 

Fruit Culturist _^. ^ » ^ r^ »« ■. »«_^ 

Pmts- Best exhibitioii, F. R. EOiolt, Cleveland, O., Dip. ft Tiaas. 
—2. James Doogall, Arakerstbaivh, Am. Frwt Cullurist. 
enqws— Best exhibition, Jas. OottgalL Dip. and 'riaii* 
DucrrrtoMry— Dr. J. A. Kennicott, Elm Grove, Dhnois, for a fine 
exhibition of western applea, Dowiung's Fruits. 

Mr. Overman, Canton, Illinois, for a fine display of apples, Down. 
kig*s Fruits. Also, to the same, for an exhibition of pears, Ameri- 
can Fruit Culturist. ^ , 
F. R. Elliott, Cleveland, Ohio, fine display of new weAcm apples, 

Am. Fruit Culturist. ^ , , . . ^ ^^. _. 

J. Gallup, of Cleveland, Ohio, for fine exhibition •t ftuil, Down- 

ing*s Fruits. 
J. C. Holmes, Detroit^ fine exhibition oT apples, Fradi Cultwisl. 

VEGETABLES. 

Best 12 carrats, C. F. Crossman, Rochester, g 

Best 12 table beets, do do W 

Best 12 onions, N. Culver, Arcadia,. .........»...........■>>..• 93 

Best 12 tomatoes, C. F. Grossman, W 

Best 3 heads of cabbage, N. Culver, JS 

Best 12 sweet potatoes, do 93 

Best 2 egg plaiUB, C. F. Crossman, JS 

Best half.peck Lima beans, Jason W. Sewaod, Rochester,. ... 9S 

Best bunch double parsley, C. F. CrossmaB, ......>...... 9i 

Best 3 squashes^ C. F.Croeaman, 99 

Laigest pumpkin, H. N. Langworthy, Rochester, $3 

Best 12 ears of seed com, N. Culver. 93 

Best seedling potato, H. Morrison, Montgomeir, 99 

Best and greatest variety (^ vegetables raised by exhibitor, C. 

F. Crossman, 96 

iJacrrfionrtry— H«lf peck Lima beans, J. P. Fogg, Rochester,. . 93 

Three squashes, Lewis Eaton, Buflalo, 9i 

do do C. F. Crossman, 92 

Large pumpkin, N. Culver, 92 

Sweet com, C. F. Crossman, 92 

Table potatoes, Richard Cheney, Syracuse, 92 

Seedlini^ potatoes, Luman Shcj^era, Skaneateles, 93 

PAINTINGS, DRA\VINOS AND DAGUERREOTYPES. 

Auirail painting in oil, by a young artist, B. F. Carpenter, 
Homer ^. . . . « , , « , . . . i < ^ Diploma. 



Foreign artist, painting of a distinguished Short horn bull, 

by Mr. Henry Siraflord, London, 

PenciUinsa, (The Playmate*,) Miss Htlen A. St. John, U^ 

years old,) FabiBS, ......,,,,. r. do 

Two Monocromalic poiMings, and 9 pieces pencil draw. 

inga, by M. A. Hill, Canioo, Commended 

Oil and vxUer eokr paintings. — Two large monocromalic 

paintiugs, Mrs. J. S. Greeiiraau, Syracuse, Diploma. 

Three paunings in water colors on Ivory ,^ Mrsw Anna S« 

Smitn, Syracuse, ...« .,. . do 

Drawings m India ink for patent ofllce, H. Seari, Rochester, do 

Specimens cf penmanship, J. T. Carr, Irtiaca, do 

Daguerreolfpa. — The commiltee divide the award for the 

best daguerreotypes between D. E. Gavis, Albany, and 

Evans ft Po welson, Buflhlo, and a diploma is awarded to 

each. Mr. McDonneU, BuflUo, presented one picturv of rate ex- 
cellence. 
Case cameo likenesses, W. C. Mayhew, Buflhk>, Diploma.. 

STOVES. 

Beat cookbig slove for wood fire, MafliewMnrphx, SynM^nse. 59* 
ver Medal. Second best, "Phoenix Air Tight ;" Seyaaour ft Wood^ 
Utica, 95. 

Beat cooking stove for coal, Forbes, Wright ft Co., Syracuse 
Silver MedaL Second best, Wm. Wheeler, Tloy, 95. 

Best parlor stove, " Chandelier," B. P. Learned, Albany, SOvev 
Medal. Second best, Bafley, Wlieeler ft Co., Utica, 95. 

Dueretiomtuf. — Flat iron heatiira, Chariea H. Toser, SysafeuseT 
Trans. 

Self regulator forsfoves^ Feole ft Owen. Seneca Fslb, Tisuw. 

Best lot of hoOow ware, W. J. Noyes, Troy. Ttans. 

Mene'a (Fire-Grate,) Air Distributor, J. A. Campbell, BaflUo, 
Trans. 

Brass coflee pot, R. H. Kirk, Newport, Diploma. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

From the long list of articles noticed by the coanmittee, wa seleei 
the following as being of most interest to the ihrmcr : 

For a pyramid of paper flowers, (eiegantly wroi^ht,) Mks Ade- 
Kiie Hayden, Albany, Medal. 

Smith's hydraulic ram, with a oevr mode of regnlatii^f the di^ 
eharge valve. Aliens B. Smith, Meredith, Silver MedaL 

Six iron cistern- pmnpa, one well pump, and one ftree pnmpL. 
These have a revolving motion to the qiottts, Dowas^ Mymleia ft 
Co., Seneca Falls, Diploaia. 

A rotary fire engine pump of beaatifhl arraagement and manulho- 
ture, A. W. Cary, Brockport, Silver Medal. 

Draining tiles, pipes and collars, manuthctnred by B. F. Whsorten* 
bv, Seneca county, in a Tile Machine imported by John Delafield, 
Esq., of Seneca county, and exhibited by Mr. Del afield, Dipioma 
and Silver Medal. 

Five iron pumps, excellent artides, J. P. Cowing, Seneca Fall^ 
Trans. 

Dairy Steamer, a weU made article, B. F. Gaseae!, Litife Falls^ 
Trans. 

Portable cider mill and preas, Nathau Chapin, Syracuse, Diploraa 
and Transactions. 

Rotary steam engine, '^ Pease's patent," Geow P. Strang, Rodies> 
ter, Silver Medal. 

Howrhtou'a Bell Telegraph, for public bouses, S. A. Hndsoa Syrm. 
cuse, Diploma. 

Sarcophagus or metallic burying cases. Filch ft Raynor, New- 
York, Silver Medal. 

Machine for making cast iron water and gas. pipe, by the ceutrifbi- 
nl force of moiioii. ftc, and a cast iron pipe, Tbos. I^ homgtovVf 
Baltimore, Md., Silver Medal. 

A finely finished belL, weighing 257 lbs., keyed on letter A, with 
tiie following iuscriptioUy ^ Presented to General Zacharv Taylor, 
Presideut ol the United .'^taica, by Andrew Meueelv, fouiidrr. West 
Tioy, N. Y., 1S42/' Andrew Meaeely, Silver Medal. 

Sets of tools, chisels, sugecs. hammers, hay knives, ftc-, a beami* 
■ful display, D. R. Barton, Rocnester, Silver MedaL 

Macliiue for drilling rocks, M. P. Coons, LansinglMirgti, Dipknna 
and Medal. 

156 Diflferent patterns of pocket knives and cullen[, very fine. 
Waterville Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, Cl, Diploma anl 
Silver Medal. 

Wariiiug and wriiiffuig machine, G. GbodeR', Syracuse, Diploma. 

Kft of coopers' tools, w. W. Bryan, Rochester, SHver Medsl. 
GRAIN, FLOUR AND WOOL. 

Best sample of winter wheat, one barrel, (white Blue.«lem,) Tim- 
othy Jndson, Por^iid, 95. Secotid^H. Murray, Moiitgoraeiy, 93L 

Best sample oats, one barrel, E. R. Dix^ Vernou, S3. 

Best sample barley, one barrel, E. R. Dix, 95. 

Best barrel of floar, Oviat and Slone, Rochester, Diploma. Sec- 
ond, Wm. W. Hanfocd, Honeoye Falls, Trans. 

Best fleece fine wool, J. G. Strean, Wasliinging, Pfe,., Diploma. 

J>Blm Holbert^ Chemung, two hotter firkins, Di|^ma snat Trans;, 

DC^ It is not iraprobabto thai inoccaracieft have oocwtred in the 
names of perMHM mihoforegmng list, which havbeea copied <rons 
entries in ihe Secretary'a books. It is requested that all erroiad«- 
covered be reported to the Secretary of the Society withovt dehir, 
that they may be corrected before the final pabBcauon of the awards 
in the 'transactions of the Societ|r. 

AU information in relation (o premiwni may be obtained ftoa the 
Secretary, who will give pronut attention to all iucuiriea. 

B. P. JOHNSON, 



Twin Foals. — A pair of twin colts, three months 
old, well-shaped and of good size, were exhibited at 
the late State Fair, by Petek G. Houghtaukq. of 
De Witt, Onondaga coaoty^. 
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Infloenza In Hones* 



Ed«. Cultivator — The disease I am about to con- 
«der ander the above apfwllation, is better known 
among horsemen by that of " distemper." From the 
real nature and proper treatment of this aflfection not 
being properly understood, the number of horses which 
annually fall a sacrifice to its influence is almost beyond 
•onceptioo. 

The hoaraoter of this, like many other diseases, varies 
aeoording to the season of the year, as well as the 
state and condition in which the animal is placed at the 
time of being attacked. It most frequently occurs 
when the weather is changeable, particularly in the 
spring and autumn months j and from being prevalent 
in some seasons more than In others, it has in conse- 
qoence been considered to be a contagious disease ; but 
the most probable cause appears to me to be sudden at. 
Mospheric changes, as from dry to wet, and from hot 
to<)o(d. In its simplest or least complicated roniis, it 
bears a resemblance to common cold (catarrh^) thetnu> 
cous membrane of the '*' air passages," is its primary 
and principal seat, generally oommencing in the cham- 
bers of the nose, and upper part of the throat, extend- 
ing in some instances down the windpipe, and its rami- 
fications the bronchial tubes ^ or it may go still further, 
and ttltittately involve the whole substance of the 
lungs. 

In some subjects Its attack is verv slight. The horse 
is first observed to be languid and dull ; he refuses part 
or the whole of his feed of grains-occasional ly coa<>b9i; 
be is incapable of undergoing any considerable exertion ; 
signs of soreness of his throat are soon observed; tho 
food cannot be swallowed as usual; the slightest roni> 
pressionof the throat makes the animal flinch and »cfs 
him coughing; the mouth is dry, and the momhrnnr$(or 
the eye and nose are somewhat unusually red. In sonif 
severe oases, the soreness of the throat caiisf's the nui- 
mal to carry his neck stlfl*, with his nose prnjecied; tlir 
food and water, when attempted to be swallo^-ed, is 
forced back again through the nostrils; the glands 
about the throat are more or less swollen ; the breath- 
ing is short, difficult and painful, and attended with a 
peculiar hoarse sound in the throat. In other instances 
the membrane lining the lungs, (bronchial.) receives 
tbe principal brunt of the disease; the horse now stands 
in his stall dull and listless, in one particular place; 
the breathing is short and quick, (but not deeply 
drawn;) the pulse is accelerated and weak; skin and 
legs rather warm than cold ; membrane of the eye ex* 
hibits rather a yellotoith^red cast ; the discharge from 
tbe nose is also of a bilious hue. 

It is not my intention in this article to attempt a de- 
scription of all tbe characters that tbis disease occa- 
sionally assumes, but briefly to notice its most promi- 
■ent features. 

In determining tbe treatment of '* influenza,^ regard 
must be paid to the seat and extent of the derangement 
constituting it, always bearing in mind that the tenden- 
«y and certain i»sne of this disease is debility. Hence, 
in the generality of cases, the most cautious treatment 
is necessary; for if active measures are resorted to, 
such as large and repeated Ueod-ietting, rowels, strong 
physic, lie., the horse becomes debilitated, his extremi* 
ties (legs) enlarged and dropsical, and he either dies of 
^ yellow water,^ (dropsy,) or remains for a long time in 
a low «id weak st-ate. 

At the commencement of the disease, it is necesMry 
to keep the animal in a large stall, without exercise; 
and in the summer let the temperature be kept as cool 
as possible, eautdously avoiding a direct current of air« 



The diet may consist of scalded bran and hay, with te- 
pid water, in which a few drachms of nitrate of potash 
(nitre) is dissolved, always within his reach; or it may 
be sweetened with honey or molasses, providing the pa- 
ticnt likes it. The horse should be well wisped or 
brushed, and clothed warmly , parnicuktrly when he feels 
cold and shivers. If the bowels are constipated, two 
ounces of cream of tartar may be given in the drink 
every morning, and should the excretions appear pent 
up, the hand oiled is to be introduced and the -rectum 
emptied, and afterwards a clyster given composed of 
gruel, linseed tea, or a decoction of slippery elm. 

When horses are of great value, I have suspended 
under their throat bags oontaiaiog bran and linseed 
meal poultices, and renew them every two hours, keep- 
ing the animal at the same time comfortably clothed. 
Or tbe throat may be well fomented with water as hot 
as a man can bear bis hand immersed in, and steaming 
bis nose with the vapor arising from it; after which 
the glands about tbe upper part of the windpipe should 
be well rubbed with the following liniment: alcohol 
one pint, camphor one ounce, soft soap four ounces, 
spirit ot hartshorn, (water of ammonia,) two ounces. 
Simple means, such as these, will, in the generality of 
cases, be followed by the happiest result ; a complete 
restoration to health. AaTHua 8. Copbman. Utiea, 
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Ammgenent of the Fniit Garden. 

In setting out the diflerent kinds of fruit trees, 
which when full grown vary much in size, cultiva- 
tors are often puzzled to know how to arrange them 
economically, so that the larger may have room 
enough^ and the smaller may not occupy too much 
space. The above figure represents a mode by 
which tbis difficulty has been very successfully re- 
moved, bj planting the larger sorts in wider rows, 
and the smaller more nearly together. By this ar- 
rangement, the trees stand in rows both ways, and 
thus no hindrance is imposed to their easy cultiva- 
tion by horses. 

The Apricots, Plums, Nectarines, and other 
fruits liable to injury by the curculio, among which 
may also be included some of the earlier, and more 
thin-skinned peaches and cherries, should be plant- 
ed separately at one end of the fruit garden, and 
as soon as they commence bearing, a temporary low 
hurdle fence, a a, run across to separale them from 
the rest for tbe conjSnement of pigs^ geese, &c. 
These animals, on the whole, are the most cheap 
and effectual remedy for the curculio, serving part- 
ly to frighten away the insects, and to destroy those 
which drop in the stung fruit. Other remedies may 
be added where necessary. 

Those who are about commencing such a garden, 
cannot well take too much pains in the previous 
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preparation of the ground. It shonld be Yerj deep^ 
I7 plowed and very thoroughly enriched. If it is 
snbsoiled first, it may be easily trenoh-^plowed af- 
terwards, the latter serving noiore effectaally to ia- 
termix the manure to a full depth. 

To cultivate the ground, and avoid barking the 
trees, fasten one horse before the other, using a ve- 
ry short whiffle-tree next the plow, and let a boy 
ride the forward horse. This arraagment will al- 
low the plow to pass as near the roots as may be 
desired. 

Antomn Work* 



Every eultivator of fmit, who expects to keep «p 
a supply, must occasionally renew his plantation. 
Of some kinds, and more ospecially peaches, it will 
often be found both easier and cheaper, to plant 
young trees, tkan to resuscitate old ones. 

Hardy kinds of fruit trees, as the apple, if set in 
aotumn, will get an earlier start the next season, 
than by removal in spring. But tender sorts, as the 
peach and apricot, are more safely transplanted af- 
ter the danger of winter frost has passed. This 
danger, however, will scarcely exist if good soil is 
chosen, and proper care taken. 

Low and wet soils, or ground which is clayey and 
holds water like a tub, or such soils as are liable to 
become flooded before freezing up, are dangerous 
for tender trees, newly set out by the usual mode. 
Where it becomes necessary from the force of cir- 
cumstances to plant on such lands, the holes must 
be well drained, which may be effected by previous- 
ly running a deep furrow along the line of the holes, 
and afterwards placing a small quantity of brush in 
this furrow before filling it, along which the water 
may soak away. 

But on low and moist soils, it has been found de- 
cidedly advantageous to set the trees without dig- 
ging any holes, as represented in the annexed fig- 
ure, (a.) The tree is set directly upon the rich 
mellow surface, (indicated by the dotted line,) and 





the earth thrown upon the roots so as thoroughly to 
cover them, and form a very broad and flat mound 
of earth. This not only gives the roots a deeper 
soil, but it is nearly impossible for the water to ac- 
cumulate among them; By throwing the furrows 
occasionally towards the row, the rising surface 
will be maintained, and a furrow left between for 
drainage. 

Trees of moderate size, with good broad roots, 
with one years' shoots properly shortened back, say 
about one-half or two-thirds of each, will not often 
need staking; very rarely, if a mound of earth is 
banked up a foot high round the trunk, till the tree 
is in leaf. But with large heads and badly cut 
roots, staking cannot be easily avoided. Where 
this is the case, a very convenient way is to drive 
the stake into the bottom of the hole before the 
earth is thrown in, as in the accompanying figure, 
yb) and subsequently binding the tree with straw 
to the stake, so as to preclude the possibility of 
chafing. 



There are several other operations which tbe ^:iit 
cultivator must not forget before the winter sets in. 
Tender trees may be materially- protected in scmv 
instances by a circle of manure about their stems, 
the soakings of which will only enrich tke soil, till 
it is removed when warm weather approaches. 
But one of the best possible means of protection is 
a dry soil and tubtoil for all such trees, without 
which all artificial modes of covering will be of but 
doubtful efiieacy. 

Young trees in localities unfavorable to rich cul- 
tivation, and which may not be sufiiciently vigorous 
in growth, may be given new vigor by covering the 
soil several feet around them with yard manure, and 
sprinkling this with half an inch of ashes, spading 
the whole under early in spring. 

A fresh mound of earth should be banked up 
round the stems of such trees as may be in the least 
danger of injury from mice, which will result ia 
their perfect exclusion. 

A top-dressing of manure on strawberry beds 
will protect them from the winter, and enrich, by 
soaking, the soil near the surface. 

Tender raspberries, &c., are very neatly and ef- 
fectually protected by a covering of evergrees 
boughs, of moderate thickness, shutting out the 
sun's rays from the frozen stems being very essential. 

■ 

The Everbearing Raspbenr* 

This celebrated sort has excited many inquiries, and 
has perhaps been overpraised. Tbe common Ameriraa 
Black raspberry or " Black-cap,'' is a valuable kind, 
and especially adapted to some of the lighter soils, 
where the Antwerps sneoeed but imperfectly. The su- 
periority of the Everbearing over this, is pointed out 
in the following extract of a letter from a very experi- 
enced cultivator: — " It is only a esrtefy of our wfld 
black raspberry, which, in very rich grottnd, sends up 
suckers through summer and autumn, flowering ami 
fruiting the same season, — exactly as the last year's 
ttemt produce bearing thoots on the common kind. The 
quantity of fruit, however, must be very limited ; and 
coming at a time when our finest kinds are in season, I 
consider it of little valaov Other persons, bewever,. 
may think diflbrently. The everbearing Alpine stvaw- 
berry, I think, is precisely a parallel case, for I presume 
this strawberry is not a new species.'^ 

Orncs or Leaves Illvbtratbd. — ^During tbe last 
hot, dry weather, the leaves of one rose bush dried op^ 
and I was apprehensive I should lose the plant, — the 
only one of the kind I had. The tboeght struck roe 
that each leaf was pumping out the moistere, and 
therefore I cut olf every one. The result was, the 
twigs ceased to wither, and the buds are now swelling- 
I for a new start. Over deep, loose subsoils, such disas* 
ters may rarely oocor. Fearing it might net Uve^ 
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1iow6Ter, I took the ftddkioBal preoaotioo to Mt bmU 
firom it. l>Ayw Thomab. 8 mo. 12, 1849. 



American Congress of Fmlt Growers* 

Parsaant to adjournment, the members of the 
American congress of Fruit Growers, together with 
additional delegates from Societies not represented 
last year, met at Castle Garden in New- York on the 
2nd inst. There was a large number of gentlemen 
present from various parts of the United States, 
and also, very fine collections of Fruits, fulf lists 
of which will appear in the published proceedings, 
which are to be issued in pamphlet form. Mab- 
•HALL P. WiLDsa^ the President of the Congress, 
took the chair, as did also the Vice Presidents and 
Secretaries, their appropriate stations. A resolution 
was passed inviting the President and Vice Presi- 
dents of the North Am. Pom. Convention who were 
present, to take seats on the rostrum, which they 
accordingly did. At an early hour of the first days' 
session, Mr. A. J. Downing addressed the Con- 
gress, urging upon its members the propriety and 
necessity of harmony among pomologists, and con- 
gratulating those present upon the prospect of such 
harmony, consequent upon the action of the North 
American Pomological convention, which recently 
terminated its session at Syracuse, by which Con- 
vention a committee of conference had been ap- 
pointed, to confer with this Congress, upon matters 
relating to merging the two associations into one 
organization for future operations, which commit- 
tee he understood were present. He closed his re- 
marks by moving a resolution that the President of 
the Congress appoint a committee to confer with 
the committee of the other association, which was 
unanimously adopted. The President named Mr. 
Downing, Dr. W. D. Brinckle, Mr. Mcintosh, 
Professor Olmsted, and Mr. Walker; subsequently 
the President was added to the committee on a sug 
gestion of Dr. Wendell that the President of the 
other organization had been added to its commit- 
tee. After Mr. Downing had closed his remarks, 
and the committee had been appointed. Dr. Her- 
MAN Wendell rose, and remarked that, as chair- 
man of the committee of the North American Po- 
mological Convention, who had been appointed to 
confer with this Congress, he begged leave to coin- 
cide fully in all the remarks of Mr. Downing in 
relation to the necessity of harmony and kind feel- 
ing among Pomologists; and he could not but hope, 
from the character of the committee which had 
been chosen, to confer with the one of which he was 
a member, that such would be the effect of the Con- 
ference of the committees. 

Dr. Wendell added that the committee who 
were appointed, and who were now present, to con- 
fer with the committee just appointed by this Con- 
gress, were Dr. J. A. Kennicott, Prof. J. J. Mapes, 
F. R. Elliott, Col. Benjamin Hodge, Chas. Down- 
ing and himself. 

The convention then adjourned, in order that the 
committees might confer together. At its re-as- 
semblage. Col. WiLDEE remarked that the joint 
committees had met and chosen him its chairman, 
and that they had unanimously instructed him to re- 
port, as the result of their deliberations: — 

1st. That the two associations shall hereafter be 
merged into one organization, under the title of the 
American Pomological Congress. 

2nd. That the next meeting under the above ti- 
tle, be held in the city of Cincinnati, during the 
autumn of 1850, — that the precise time be left for 
the President of the Ohio Board of Agriculture, 



and the President of this Congress to determine, 
and that circulars be issued inviting all kindred as- 
sooiations and societies, as well as individuals inte- 
rested, to attend its meeting. 

^ 3d. That the meetings after the next one be held 
biennially, and that this Congress recommend that 
the meeting for 1852, be held in Philadelphia. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

Reports from several State committees were then 
handed in and referred to the appropriate committee. 

Mr. Downing, chairman of the General Fruit 
Committee, reported a list of varieties to be recom- 
mended for general cultivation ; and also a list of 
varieties to be rejected, which induced an interest* 
ing discussion, which consumed the remainder of 
the day, and the greatest part of the succeeding 
one, and which was participated in by many of 
those present. This discussion will be given at 
length in the published proceedings, which will be 
issued shortly. 

Mr. Downing also introduced a Constitution and 
By-Laws for the American Pomological Con* 
GREss. The Congress adjourned sine die on the 
afternoon of the second day, after an interesting, 
harmonious end useful session, — the members con- 
gratulating themselves that all difficulties hereto- 
fore existing had been so amicably terminated, and 
separating with great good feeling. 

Pear Tree and Firei Blight. 

I have within the last few years lost nearly all my 
most valuable pear trees by the disease called " fire- 
blight" — commencing at the extremities, and dying 
downwards. Viewing the disease very much like hydro- 
phobia, incurable, I have felt at liberty to try all kinds 
of experiments, and from present indications, I am sat- 
isfied that I have discovered a remedy. 

I have a pear tree in my garden now sending out new 
shoots from every branch through a bark as black and dead 
as it can well be. The tree seemed dead in every limb; 
when I first discovered the leaves changing and fruit with- 
ering, I at once applied what had appeared successful the 
year previous. I say '* appeartdf" becaase other re- 
medies bad been used, and it was uncertain which was 
the real specific. The application wab as follows: I re- 
removed the earth about the roots near the body as deep 
as I could conveniently, making an open tunnel around 
the tree, into which I poured 4 quarts of boiling water; 
as soon as the water had disappeared, I emptied a 
quart oil-can of whale oil upon the exposed and steam- 
ing roots, and also upon the body of the tree. The 
next day I syringed the whole tree with oil-soap water, 
very strong. Shortly after, I discovered a new bark 
forming under the black, dead bark outside, and now 
the tree is really a curiosity. 

My impression is that the real specific is the whale 
oil, but as I had used the boiling water in both experi- 
ments, it should be mentioned as a concomitant, and it 
may be found essential to a cure. The tree upon which 
I tried the same remedy last year was not as much dis- 
eased, and having cut off* the black part, I had no op- 
portunity to discover the efl*ect upon the diseased limbs. 
The tree revived at once, and has since evinced no 
symptoms of disease. J. W. F. Hudton, July 19. 

Stereotyped Brronu 

Extract from the letter of a correspondent: — ''There 
is an article going the rounds, taken from the American 
Agriculturist, that contains a number of fictions, soeh 
as that the peach was a poisonous almond, (when pro- 
perly it don't belong to the same genus,) and that it 
was introduced into Persia to poison their arrows with 
its flesh ! That the nectarine and apricot are natural 
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hybridation " between the peach and plnm; (the ap- 
ricot 18 a distinct gentUf containing at least two spe- 
cies;) that cultivation has given to the cherry a sepa- 
rate stem for each berry, thus improving ita quality ! 
That cabbage is derived from the common sea-kale I" 

Varieties of Frnit* 



Eds. Cultttator — On the 246ih pa<Te. nnder the 
bead of ** Horticultural Items," you copy from the 
Southern Cultivator the remarks of a correspondent 
concerning fruits. This gentleman says in no many 
words, that out of all the choicest varieties imported 
finom France, England, and the North, *^ there is not 
«ne tree that has borne fruir eqnal in quantity or quali- 
ty to our common native kinds.'' Just thero I am at 
issue with any man, North, South, East or VVettt. I 
have an opinion diametrically opposite. And lest this 
correspondent may deter our friends ** in the South and 
elsewhere about" our country from makinsr purchases of 
hnproved fruits, I beg tu say, I think he is either very 
fortunate in having very superior '' common native 
kinds," or very unfortunate in only seeing or hearing of 
very inferior ** common" foreign kinds. 

To the end that your readers may, know what oppor- 
tunity I have had to be a judge, permit me to say, I 
hare been in the South over 40 years, born in Colom- 
bia, S. C, where N. Herbmont and J. S. Goignard, 
Esqrs., both lived, (both were prominent horticulturists 
SO years ago;) I lived in Philadelphia two years, and 
have been in Mississippi 19 years. 

My father had a fine orchard of apples, peaches and 
plums 30 years ago, and was intimate with the two 
gentlemen named. I began to purchase foreign trees 
in 1833, and to grow seedlings a year or more prior, 
and brought peach stones from the New Jersey orchards 
home with me in 1829. I have grown, fruited, and cut 
down not short of 1000 seedling peach trees. I have 
seen and eaten the peach, North, South and West. I 
have had ripen this year notices than 80 to 100 va- 
rieties of the peach, and taken notes of 70 varieties. 1 
have had fruit here, not less than 20 varieties of the 
apple this year. Will this give me any right to give 
an opinion? But further — in my section of this State, 
Mr. Lambert — in Vicksburg — ^has an orchard, which he 
markets the fruit of, and though surrounded by thou- 
sands of peach trees, no seedling fruit can sell by side 
of his own at half price. 

In my orchard there are about 2000 peach trees, 
irambering about 140 varieties. Some are teedlingt 
of Mississippi, but generally these are varieties that 
ripen after the foreign are gone; some early varieties 
are excellent, which are natives, but they are uncom- 
mon, and are not, one out of ten thousand trees that 
ripen, say, in July. I allude particularly to Elmira 
and Magruder, the only two that I have yet seen that 
will at all compare with early Tillotson or early York 
ttrve; and no one who has tased fruits here, at Lam- 
bert's or Hatch's, will pretend to bring in comparison 
the '* common" or uncommon ** native varieties." 

Readers of agricultural papers pretty generally know 
ray name, and know that I am always for my own, my 
native land, but in this matter I cannot advocate the 
native fruit against an absolute demonstration. Let 
me ask, what are the foreign varieties of peaches? 
The} were seedlings, but they are selections from every 
land. North, South, East and West, across the water. 
Mid from both continents, and to get these 140 varie- 
ties, there were probably millions discarded as worth- 
less, and almost a century in making the selection. 
Shall we at a dash of the pen, discard the judgment and 
the experience of our forefathers? 

A Michigan man says, we have the clime of the 
peach; a Philadelphian insisU that he has the very 
same ; a South Carolinian finds nothing at all equal to 



his seedlings, a distingoisbcd jarist of my own land, 
says a little Dr. of my name is doing iDcakalable ii^a^ 
ry by advising the improved, (I say the selected) 
fruits— and I say France and England, and New- York, 
and Massachusetts, or even Mississippi, have given 
fruits worthy of culture. 

There is no possible way of proving these matter*. 
I heard of a woman once who fancied to kiss a oow ; 
this was all taste f and we cannot combat that. 

This I will do. If any man from Michigan to Flori- 
da, from Maine to California, will furnish me with 20 
peach trees, ripening from June 10 to Sept. 1, equal to 
Early York, Crawford's Early Melocoton, Royal George, 
Smooth Leaf, Bellegarde, Oldmixon Cling, Druid Hill, 
Smooth lute, &g., 1 will give undoubted security that I 
will give $100 for the 20 trees, so soon as a jury of IS 
will pronounce them only e4|ual to the above, and of 
that No. 1 class of peaches which ripen in succession. 
I do not this as a banier. I have no desire this waj. 
But if I could get such trees, I could sell of young trees 
$100 worth in a year, and then be known as the indi- 
vidual who did so much for my country. 

Now these trees may be in the South, and natives 
too, but to collect them would cost more time and mo- 
ney than they are worth. I have been collecting for 
five years, have begged for the best natives, and bat 
five of the very best do I find worth culture. 

I want peaches from July 1st to Nov. 1st. Would I 
act wisely to collect seed from every direction, plant 
and cultivate probably 1000 trees to get 20 varieties? 
Or bad I not better pay $10 for the 20 trees that are 
certified to be 'ripening in succession and to be No. 1? 

I know there are choice seedlings, for I have intro> 
duced two myself. I know the Lemon Cling, Heath, 
Columbia, and some others will produce very similar 
and often excellent peaches, but this only makes the 
role stronger. 

Where have the thousand and one varieties of the 
peach cume from, if seed from good trees will produce 
good fruit? 

Nobody would plant seed from a diminutive half ripe 
peach, if they could get the best, and of course would 
never have the mean. 

Go into a!iy seedling orchard in America and get 
20 — aye, 10, or 6 varieties of peaches equal to Craw 
ford's Early or Late, and I will go into the nearest and 
show you three-fourths not worth culture. 

I have sold trees to gentlemen horn in the South, who 
were sixty years of age. Are they so foolish as to buy 
of me inferior fruit, after seeing the fruit? 

I have sold fruit trees, though I am a cotton-planter. 
And I dare think I have the largest variety of fruits 
owned by any amateur horticulturist — a private per- 
son— ^n these States. M. W. Philips. Edwards, 
MUs., Jlugust 31, 1849. 

Haskell Sw«et Apple. 

In the last No. of The Cultivator, under the Horti- 
cultural Department, I see, in answer to inquires res- 
pecting the best sweet apples, you name the Haskell 
Sweet, for the fall. 

I should be pleased to know from you, if this is the 
sanie apple described by Cole, in his recent fruit book. 
If it is, it will present the singular fact of an apple of 
high merit disseminated at a distance, and yet here in 
Essex county hardly known at all beyond the town 
(Ipswich) where it originated. It would also confirm 
my own opinion of its superior qualities. 

I know not why Mr. Cole calls this the Sassafras apple. 
The original stock is now standing on a farm once 
owned by a Dea. Haskell, whence its name. Aixsw 
W. DoDOB. Hamilton^ Mass., jSugust 24, 1849. 

[This is the same as CoIe*s Sassafras apple — it has 
been cultivated by Robert Manning, of Salem, who 
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The CUneM Chirsutkemqm. 

The chief atttaatioo of this plant ii the let 
of iu period of aovering. In mild euiumns. 
eM4ii>K the dahlie. it aontinn«a Bowari&g ii 



er— TBI aammmwmtm. 
wann iheitered border, till flnall; checked bj the 
■evere TrostB of approaching; winter. The roots, 
vith o>, have endured the severeat wintcra nnpro- 
tooted. Traated ai a green-hoiiae plant, aed kepi 
in neat oompaoc busbei, initesd of the long, slen- 
der, bare ■temi, too often lean, it forma a Bni 
blooming Arnament for the early part of winter. 
The following remarka oa the mode of treating thii 
plant, adopted by the Chinese, who are very ano- 
oessfnl in its coUnre, are copied from a correspond- 
BDt (Robert Fortane) of the London Oardtneri' 
Ckrpnielt .— 

" The method of odliiTating the Chrysanibemam ii 
China ia as follow*. Catlings are stmck aTciy yeai 
from the ynong shooia, in the samemuioer as we do in 
England. When they are rooted, they are potttd off 
at once into the poll in whioh they are lo grow and 
blonni; that is, they are grown npon what wonid be 
called by our gardeners " the one-shift lyslem." 

" The soil osed in potting is of a very rich descrip- 
tion. Aboat Canton il is generally obtained, In the first 
inslance, from the bottom oflakea or ponds, where the 
Nelnmbenm or Waler-Lily grows. It is then laid ap 
to dry and pulTcrise for some months, when il is mix- 
ed with old night-ioil taken from the manore tanks 
(bnod in erery garden. A heap uf Ihis kind, after be- 
ing laid np for some time and freqaently lorned OTer, 
ia in a fit state for potting the ChrysaDthenam. Ma- 
■are water, taken also Cnin the tank already Doticsd, i* 



liberally supplied dartng the growing season, and the at 
fecia are vissble id the luxoriant dark green leataa 
which co*ar the jduila- 

" In (brming the plants into nice compact busbsi, 
which, with dne defierenoe lo Chinese lasle, I thick much 
pretlier than animals and " leven-ktoried pagodas," 
their system is as follows: The plaata are trained each 
wilh a single stem ; this is forced to send ant nnme- 
rons lateral! near its base, and these are lied down in ■ 
n«al and regular manner with strings of silk thread. 
By having the plants clothed with branches in thii way, 
and by keeping ihe leaves in a green and healthy slate, . 
the specimens never bare that bare and broom. headed 
appearance which they ofiea present in England whoa 
they are taken into ihe green-house in winter, 

" Aboot Sbangbae and Niiigpo the CbiysanlhemBm 
is still better managed Ihau it is near Caaton; but ihe 
■access which arlends it may also he atlriboted, partly 
al least, to the more favorable nature of the olimale, 
the plant being indigenous lo the central or more north- 
ern par:s of the empire. The ayiiein o( cullivalion is 
nearly the same; Ihe main points attended to being 
those which have been noticed, namely, choosing a rieh 
soil, planting at once into large polsj training Co a sin- 
gle iteiu, and inducing it to send out numerous laterals, 
and giving liberal sapplie* of manure water during the 
growing aaason. The Chinese are load of having very 
large blooms, and, in order to obtain these, they gen- 
erallr pick off all the small flower-buds. 

" In China, as in England, the Chrysanibemam flow- 
luring the winter mouths. When in blooni it is in 
great requeit among the people, and is used In the de- 
coration of coart-jards, halls and temples. Il is every- 
body's plant, and blooms alike in the garden of the lowly 
Chiaese oollager as in thai of the blue-buttoned tntn- 

" Although we are Indebted lo China for lh« parenia 
of those jarigtiBe of Chrysanthemums which enliven our 
gardens daring the dull monlbi of winter, yet, sttanga 
say, the progeny is more numerous in Europe than 
China itself. Some of those beaDiirul kinds raised by 
Mr. Salter in Frsnoe would be much admired even I7 
le Chinese florist. It is a curious fact, however, that 
isny of those kinds, such as fbrmosum and Incidnm, 
which were originally raised from seed in Europe, KT* 
also met wiih in the north of China." 

WBteriBK Newly TnsBsplanled Trees. 
In very dry seasons, like ihe present, — or, as it waa 
1 few weeks ago, — il is ot'ien important 10 water newly 
ransplan'.ed treesj hut the common mode is very ob- 
jectionable. When the water is poured on the sorface, 
he soil is apt to erack; and let the moisture below e>- 
'apa through ihe openings, so that its ntilily may ofia* 
le very doublful. Latterly I have applied tha water 
liOerently. Dig a hole near the tree so as not lo dis- 
urb its roots, and pour in a pailful. Then draw in lb* 
DOS* earth lill Ihe hole is filled, and covered up oom- 
plettty, so that nothing utl is visible; and no craoba 
ever appear. A tree treated in thin manner will 
eed watering aijaia for a week. 
GATuaas roK BuDDiiia.— All the budding that I 
dona ol late, has been handsgad wilh the lenvet 
of the EtiglUh iuibotu IrU, which are tuflicienlly 
itrong for ibis purpose, if gathered and kept from the 
vet u soon as vegetation ceases. They areaven good 
yet without suob procaution, though the ends indicaM 
ihe approaoh of decay. Each leaf will make iwo baa- 
dages. David Thomas. Sato. 24, 1849. 



DT" This will be foand one of tha best monilw 
I the year to obtain subsoribsrs to " The Culti. 
«,TOB ;" and we trust oar Agent* will give aa 
Etuch attanlion to Ihe matter aa poasible- 
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niood Hone *<Alexnncler.*' 

Thla flna animKl » owned bj Mr. E. H. Ikeland, | remark—" He ia B l< 
or Allianj. He received the Brit prijmiiim in rhe liif;h tarritif^e, tind li 
clan of blood borscs at llie Stale Fair at Baflalo, ', ];ear& old, and a sopc 
in 1848. He is » horw of commandinj; appwirance, He lias stood in tLis e 
and the comniitlce who awarded him the premium | patronage hag been e 



(El)e iarmer's Note-Book. 

Trial of Plows in Seneca Connir* 

i( PtitUm a.rd tfiRitiri af ,'ii Soma CuaUf Afncatlun 



Seneca Count]', ire Telt i 
Commnnilf , the imporlance of the niovemenl, and the 
benefit to arise riom a rarerul, judicious accomplish- 
ment of ihe purpose. 

As praelical farmers, accastomeil to (he plow and its 
tite, we feel jnsiiHed in pre>enlin|t a few remarks in 
connection with Ebe matter before ns, for the conaide- 
ration of the farmer, and ihe mechanics, who are dis- 
posed to aid ITS in the proper arrangement of the imple- 
ments we need in onr vocaiion, and more etpecialtj Ihe 
indispenaebte end important implement, the Plow. ' 

We think it has been long evident that caprice and 
Booidental cirenmslnncrs have RiTen rise to a large 
eatalogue of plows, which, upon iriaI|havedii*ppnintcJ 
die hopes and wasted the means of the pnrcbaser; of 
this class of plows, few, perhepa, bsTe been conslrnct- 
ed bj makers hsTing a krowledaeuf the ■»( of the im- 
plement, and but little of the skill or science necessary 
lor the eonstruclLon of a gooJ plow. 

There seems lo be another error also prevalent 
among plow makers, too often adopted bj farmers, 
boding evil to our agricallnral snccess, or at Ipait to a 
tboTouRh and proper tillage of the soil; we allude to 
the Trequenl altempis to prodnee plows wbioh shall, by 
larning broad furrows, work over two aorcs per daj^. 



t>ndilioii 



gaining lime at the expanse of the necefsniy hri'akii<!; 
up and essential pulverising of the mil. Thus, farmers 
are tempted with plnws to Inrn farrow liireB of M to 
16 inches in width, while the depth rarely exceeds 5| 
Inches; we will not den; that circnmstaacca najr exist 
where a broad furrow of twelve inches and more in 
width may be oseful ; but as a ):eneral principle, Rteat- 
cr rfrplA with pnlverisalion. shoald be the main object 
of (be plow maker, the second eObrt being lo overcom« 
resrslanee with the least power. 

We feel strong in the opinion, that large masses of 
soil, lorned over in furrows of fourteen inches wide bjr 
six inches deep, most require a large ontlaj u' 
quenl labor to reader the soil friable aad in fit i 
to receive manure in a veil mixed slate ; neither will 
the land so treated be Jn a state to sflord lhoroii£l> 
nnnrishmcnt to the seed deposited from the manures in- 
tended for it. Tlie gain of lime therefore, la rajnd 
plowing bj broad farrows, may be and ofl times is an 
expensive syiiem. 

Another error in the manufacture of plows, fmni 
which, as practical farmers, we are called npon lo suf- 
fer inconvenience is, the imperfect lino of drSLfi presekt- 
ed to our teams, not only because Ibis line is not pre- 
served at right angles with the thoulders of nur horses, 
bnt also because of the arrangement of th* beam as at- 
tached to the iron frame of the plow body. In this lat- 
ter arrangement much diflicully appeara to exist, and 
fancy has too much sway; the obliquity of the bean to 
Ihe line of Ihe land side, nay be neeessary io si 



to prodn 



t line of draft from ibe t 



point of resislanee.biit as practical men we have n 

to object to the too frequent need of shirting our goida 
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bolts, and the use of other expedients to oompensete 
the erroneous line of draft adopted by the makers. We 
feel well assured that our agricaltaral mechanics are 
alKindantly skillful, and possess sufficient science to 
eorrect this inconvenience when brought to their no- 
tice. 

When we consider the object or intent of the plow, 
we arrive at the fact that it is to perform in the hands 
of the farmer the same operation, and to produce the 
same effects, as the tpadt in the hands of the gardener; 
that is, to turn over and thoroughly to break up the 
soil. Now the man and his spade acting together is a 
most complex and perfect tool ; bat the time is yet to 
oome when a Hmple machine shall be produced to ac- 
complish with tqual exeelltnet the same results as the 
man and spade. We may not doubt however, from the 
▼ast improvement of late years, that such a machine 
will in time be oonstructed ; the talent and science of 
our agricultural mechanics fully justify such expecta- 
tions, and the rapidly increasing attention of farmers to 
the study of their vocation, will act as a stimulus to the 
Inventor and a check upon visionary attempts. 

With these prefatory remarks, we now present a 
report of facts connected with the trial of plows, facts 
which offer to every man of thought and observation 
much matter for reflection. 

On the rooming of Thursday, the 30th August, 1849, 
we reaehed the grounds selected for the trial of plows. 
'The field presented a generally uniform appearance, 
gently sloping from the east to west ; the soil was a 
play loam, rather tenacious, as is most of the wheat 
land of the fertile county of Seneca; the sod was of 
timothy with a mixture of clover, and had not been 
plowed for several years. It should here be mentioned 
and remembered that since the month of May last, but 
Uttle rain had fallen in this section of country, which 
was made manifest by reference to a meteorological ta- 
ble, as well as by the condition of the soil. Neverthe- 
less, as the soil was uniform in its nature, so the resis- 
tance offered was relatively the same to each plow, and 
the trial was alike to all, and under like circumstances. 

A stationary power had been well placed, midway 
between the eastern and western extremes of a plat of 
ground 150 feet long; a traveller or guide was prepar- 
ed to bear and direct the rope, in order that each plow 
might be directed with precision. 

Furrows had been previously opened six inches in 
depth. The plows were entered on the secretary's 
books in numerical order, and called to the trial in the 
same order. A substantial dynamometer was placed 
In our hands with a certificate from the proper officer 
that the same had been tested and proved by the State 
standard, and was correct, indicating power as high as 
one thousand pounds. 

An extent of ground was carefully surveyed, and 
marked into spaces of 30 by 300 feet, for the purpose 
of exhibiting the manner in which each plow oould per- 
form the work required. 

With these and other arrangements,^ our duties were 
comparatively easy, and as no haste or hurry was per- 
mitted, we continued our labor through two successive 
days, strengthened by the hope and belief that we were 
entering upon a system which, if continued from year 
to year, would in due time work a large and positive 
benefit. 

The following table gives a full and particular state- 
ment of the trials, classifying the implements in order, 
from the lesser to the greater power required to over- 
come the resistance offered. 

Bt Statiowakt Power. 

Depth of/orrow, 6 inchet — Width of furrow , 12 inehti. 

Pounds. 

1. BurralPs wheel Plow, No. 2, 290 

2. BnrraU's Wheel Plow, No. 3, 295 



pounds 

3. Lamport Iron Beam Plow from Ovid, 340 

4. Burrall's Wheel Plow, No. 4, 345 

5. Peun Yan Plow, 355 

6. Burrall's Wheel Plow, No. 5, 356 

7. Buckeye Iron Beam, 372 

8. Crane Plow, with cutter, 415 

9. BurralPs Landside Plow, 427 

10. Dundee Plow, 441 

11. Burrall's Laodside, No. 5, 485 

12. Crane Plow, with coulter, 493 

Bv HoasE PowBR. 
Depth of furrow, 7 inehu — Width of furrow 13 inches, 

Ponnds 

1. Burrall's Wheel Plow, No. 3, 489 

2. Penn Yan Plow, 493 

3. Borrall's Wheel Plow, No. 6, 511 

4. Burrall's Wheel Plow, No. 4, 519 

5. Lamport Iron Beam, 520 

6. Dundee Plow, 520^ 

7. Burrall's Landside, No. 2,... 524 

8. Crane Plow, : 533 

9. BurralPs Landside, No. 5, 673 

The trial by horses having been made on the second 
day, several owners of Plows entered, did not appear in 
time. 

The plowing performed by the several implements 
was good and uniform, evidencing much skill on the 
part of the plowmen. Understanding that the chief 
object of the trial was to ascertain the true and relia- 
ble estimate of the power necessary for good work, we 
do not deem it neceesary to particularise the work of 
any one plow; all was good, and the facts set forth in 
the above table will enable every man to draw right 
conclusions and safe estimates. 

Among the facts presented to our notice, were two 
frames of the wheel plow, which bad been used for 
several years, they were worn through the mould 
board, and the wheel had yielded on its margin, being 
the substitute for a landside; on examination, the jour- 
nals or points of the axle of the wheels, were sound and 
perfect. 

Having witnessed the excitement among men of sci- 
ence, as well as among the large assemblage of practi- 
cal farmers convened on this occasion, we respectfully 
urge upon the farmers of this State, ai:d upon agricul- 
tural mechanics, frequent meetings and interviews upon 
the plan of, and with similar objects to this meeting in 
Seneca county ; the true interests of both will be sub- 
stantially promoted, and science will be more kindly 
courted to deepen our furrows, to pulverise our soils, and 
thus add to our general prosperity. 

Saturday, September 1, 1849. 

B. B. KiRTuiND, Rensselaer Co., 

Eli AS Cost, Oaks Corners, Ontario Co. 

John Mallorv, Peun Yan, Yates Co. 

Judget of the trial of Plows, 
To' John DslafieId, Esq., President 

of the Seneca County Agricultural Society. 

I^itigation. 

In the last paragraph of my article on Litigation, 
I am made to say " In this respect we are not far 
behind the Danish colonies in the south." I intend- 
ed to say that we are far behind them. A gentleman 
who spent some months in the island of St. Croix, and 
who paid particular attention to this subject, in- 
formed me that nine suits out of ten are settled be- 
fore '' The Reconciling Commission.'' 

The same gentleman has placed in my hands, a 
copy of the '^ Ordinance respecting the Re- 
conciling Institution," issued by the King of 
Denmark at Copenhagen, 17th December, 1798, 
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which he received from one of the Judges of that 
Island. Perhaps I may notice it hereafter. Aw 
OBSsavEm. 

Oneida Africnltiural Societf • 

We had the pleasure of attending the Show and Fair 
of the Oneida County Agricultural Society, held at 
Hampton Village on the 26th and 27th of September 
last. This was the ninth annual exhibition of the soci- 
ety, and in the opinion of those who have attended on 
former occasions, it afforded evidence of progress in 
reference to those objects to which the association is 
devoted. The writer was previously unacquainted 
with the agricultural products of the county, except 
from such specimens as have been presented at our va- 
rious State Fairs, and had not, therefore, the means of 
comparing the present with former displays. 

As to the live-stock exhibited on this occasion, the 
cattle and horses were more numerous than at roost 
county exhibitions which we have attended. In respect 
to quality, the general average of the cattle was hardly 
as good as we had expected to And. We say it in no 
captious spirit, but with limited exceptions, the cattle 
possessed but few of the characteristics indicative of 
proper breeding; that is, they had not the uniformity 
of points which showed that the breeders had any dis- 
tinct or definite objects in view — their occasional good 
qualities appearing to be rather the result of accident, 
than a well defined system. We noticed five or six 
full blood Devons, (rather too small in size for the pre- 
sent standard of that breed,) and a couple of fine short- 
horn heifers ; most of the stock appearing to be a mix- 
ture of various breeds with no particular traits of 
either. 

There were many working oxen and steers. Among 
them we noticed the fine cattle of S. H. Church, which 
received a silver medal at the late State Show, the 
oxen of John Bryden, which took the second premium, 
and the three-year-olds of H. H. Eastman, which took 
the first premium for steers on the same occasion. 
Several yoke of the oxen performed well on a loaded 
cart. 

There were but few good swine. Of sheep there 
were good specimens of Saxons, Merinos, and several 
pens of mixed blood English sheep. Of poultry, there 
was a fair show. Mr. Redmond, of Uiica, had various 
kinds of fowls, Dorkings. Javas, Games, &e. ; Bremen 
geese, and several varieties of ducks. 

The show of implements was quite large — especially 
of tbto various kinds of improved plows, cultivators, 
straw-cutters, &c« The principal manufactured arti- 
cles, dairy products, fruits, vegetables, &c., were exhi- 
bited in a large tent,, forming a collection highly credi- 
table both in extent and quality. 

The plowing match was an interesting display of ap- 
proved plows and of the comparative skill of plowmen. 
We think there were seventeen competitors. The soil 
was very firm, being somewhat stony and gravelly, and 
coveretl with a tough and close sward, which rendered 
it difficult to be plowed well, to the depth required — 
seven inches. It was, however, a very suitable place 
for such a trial, forming a better test of the capacity of 
plows for working in a tenacious soil, than is usually 
obtained on similar occasions. The work was gene- 
rally well done. In a few instances the furrows were 
too wide, and consequently laid too flat and heavy. 
Among the plows used, we noticed the Scotch plows 
made by Mr. Auld, of New-Hartford, others made by 
Messrs. Milner of Whitestown, Wilson of Vernon, 
Pratt of Syracuse, Delano of Mottville, Brainard & 
Wheeler of Rome, Ruggles, Nourse k, Mason of Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Smith's Michigan sub-soil plow, of- 
fered by Newel French* The latter consists of two 
plows set one before the otheri in the same beam. The 



forward one skims oflf two or three inches of the sward, 
and the hinder one goes four or five inches deeper, 
raising the lower soil and throwing it- completely over 
the sward. What would be the usual working or 
comparative advantage of this implement for soils ia 
general we are not prepared to say ; but on this ooeac 
sion it left the soil in fine condition fur a crop. It waa 
drawn by four horses, and thoroughly stirred and re* 
versed the soil u* the depth of nine or ten inches. Il 
required but one man to hold. 

The address to the Society was delivered by its Presi* 
dent, Henry Rhodes, Esq. It was a sensible, straight* 
forward document, well calculated to urge on the peo- 
ple of the county in the yarious enterprises which they 
have already so well begun. 

The number of people in attendance on this occasion 
was not less than eight thousand, not a small propor* 
tion of which were ladies; and the spirit of ambition 
for improvement in most departments was strikingly 
manifest among all classes. 



Farmers' Wires and Danghters. 

Eds. CuLTivAToa — I have observed many articles in 
agricultural and other papers, in reference to farmers* 
wives in New-England, which I am sorry to see have 
not met with a very cordial acceptance by that class 
for whom the authors of these articles have poured forth 
their sympathies. Some persons who have never entered 
a farmer's house, and who have not the least conception 
of the manner in which the wife or daughters spend 
their time, give such melancholy descriptions of their 
sufierings, and draw such fabulous pictures of their em- 
ployment, that it would almost induce the slave at tbn 
south to forget the pain of his bleeding back, and the 
hardships of his daily toil, in sympathy for the degra* 
ded and much abased wife of the New England farmer. 
Doubtless all of that much oppressed class, in order to 
mitigate whose sofiferings these articles are written, 
feel very thankful to those, who from gallantry, or from 
the kindness of their hearts, have enlisted in their be- 
half. But we would like to make one suggestion for 
their benefit and ours, that they would lay aside their 
pen until they had informed themselves upon the sub- 
ject upon which they would write, and we trust they 
will find their sympathy uncalled for. 

There is another class whose opinion in reference to 
farmer's wives and daughters is scarcely less erroneous, 
though they have had a personal knowledge of the ex- 
tent and nature of their employments. Their false ideas 
arise from the incorrect standard by which they esti- 
mate a woman's true worth. There are many who 
consider that labor the hardest to be endured, and that 
servitude the most severe which aflects in the least, the 
complexion of their delicate bands. It is very natural 
for them to breath forth their sentimental lamentations 
for the black-handed objects of their pity, only showing 
a lack of judgment in observation, and necessarily ridi- 
culous fallacies in oonolusions. It is persons of this 
class, I imagine, who have penned these articles to 
which we have alluded, and an article of this class, 
from the Springfield Republic an j in your last number, 
is, in my humble opinion, a ridiculous specimen of that 
most ridiculous class of pieces. That writer complains 
that the life of the farmer's wife is *' nothing but 
mend and botch, cook and bake," &c., &c. 'T is true, 
the farmer's wife and daughters do labor ; but is it not 
as honorable for them to do that which promotes their 
health and happiness, as to sit in their parlors, spending 
their time in embroidery, reading foolish novels, or 
thnmming the piano to the tune of " Susannah, don't 
you cry," and other popular negro melodies, while a 
servant girl in the kitchen performs their duties for 
them. It is said, too, that New-England farmers kiJ| 
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their wive* witb Iwrd work. TbU UMrtioD ii too ■<>- 
bMiotnlf TiImi to oeed refalmtioa; ami aTMi if (He r4rm- 
■n wore lach bmtes, the womeo of Nav England are 
too JBdependeal to uibmit to Kich tmtmeac. 

Wb«rB do we look Tor the hsBlthteti women 1 U il 
among that clau who iMTer aee the sob rite, or the 
dew (parkling in hi* earl]' rajri T Or ia it among ihoee 
who are oompelled hj their aTocationa to riw early, 
•nd to inhale the fresh and ioTigoTaling mDrniDg air 1 
Il il an nndonbled fact thai farmer*! witu and dangh- 
teri, aa a elaaa, are the moat heallhjr, are capahle of 
•adoring the grealeat fatigae, and ooaaeqaentlj live to 
a greater age. 

The writer in the Republican aocnaea the farmen of 
loring moDcjp better thaa other men, and ■aj's, tbat in 
order to gratify thi* pauiin, ihej make ilaTe* of ibeir 
wires, and that " white tbey are enjoying the eaae and 
loinry of iodependenoe, the caret of their faded and 
broken down wiTea,know no relaxation." Are farmer* 
mora aTaiioiooi than other men, and ia (ha dollar lAiir 
Oolj standard of respectability I I haTe always ioppo- 
sed tbat wealth waa more powerful in the oily, and 
among oommcrcial men, (ban in an agricultural com- 
munity: and where, if not in the country, do wiTei re- 
oeiTe their due share of kindness and attention from their 
ktubands 1 la lhis.seetion of New England, the wivea 
•ad dsngktera enjoy the reward of their toil sooner than 
the buabaads and farmers; owing perbaps, to (he fact 
that the female character is more susceptible to the al- 
lorememBnts of fashion and Inxory than the other aex, 
■o that there are more line ladies than gentlemen, to 
be foond in farmer's families. The writer in the Re- 
publican goes on to ray, " tbat from such a life, the 
girls of our day are learning to shrink, because they 
know they are to be lacriScad." Girls who have 
been tanght to despise labor, and to spend their time 
in frivoloos amusements, would of oourae abrink from 
(Uch a life. But those who are willing to be naefol, 
who deure to become truly independent, know that they 
•re making no sacriRce in becoming farmers' wires. 
Tiiere is one claaa of writers who wonid deprire the 
farmer's family of all participation in the aooomplish- 
ments of modern female education, aud consider them 
lit only for the drodgei which the first writer alluded to 
describes them to be. This latter class would graoioat- 
ly allow them to sp^nd (heir winter evenings in listen- 
ing to some useful, practical work on nataral history, 
the management of bees and the like, read by one mem- 
ber of the family, while the rest are employed in knit- 
ting. They do not seem to ooniider them capable of 
appreciating the beauties of poetry and elegant litera- 
ture. Perhaps they might permit tfaem to read Thomp- 
son's Seasons, and BloomBeld's " Farmer's Boy," at 
having reference to mral pursaita in general. Ia there 
•oy reason why a farmer's wife and daughters should 
Bot receive the same education, and be allowed to read 
the same books whioh are eonsidered proper lor fetnalea 
of other classes I 

Kow I, for one, protest against this eonslanl interfe- 
rence with oar rights and privileges. Farmers are as 
intelligent, and as oapable of taking care of themselves 
as tbe merchant or mechanic, or the professional man. 
Bad they have loo much freedom to be placed under the 
guardianship of those who know nothing about them or 
their employment. Let ns spend our time as we 
please, provided no other person's rights are interfered 
with, if we prefer doing oar own oooking to having it 
half done by girls who feel little interest in doing it 
well, why may we not be allowed the privilege T 

There are seme who seem to think the farmer in a 
very degraded oondilion, and who kindly wish to 
Tate him. Now if this is really their object, the best 
way to accomplish it, would be to endeavor to render 
labor respectable, anid to teach the rising generation 



that industry is tlw surest road to respectability. There 
can certainly be no employment so well calculated to 
reSoe the character, and 'develop the noblest faijulties 
of our nature, at farming, provided the cultivation oT 
the mind is not neglected; and far this there is no ne- 
oeasily, and indeed no excuse. Any farmer can find 
sufficient time and opporlunitir* for reading and study, if 
be is disposed to improve ihem. A FABtua'a Daosh- 
Tia. JWuncAtttrr, VI., Stpl. 20, 1S49. 

A Cheap Parna Gate. 

This design ia for a gate four feet high an4 
twelve feet loug^ but thev can be made of any re> 
quired length or height The rails and forward up- 
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right are 2+3 inches, and the hind upright 3-f-4, 
framed together. The cross pieces may be round, 
made of small hemlocks and peeled, or they may be 
of sawed staff an inch square. The rails are bored 
an inch auger, two boles side by side, and 
slanted each way to accommodate the cross pieces, 
which are a foot apart. After the gate is put to* 
gether, nail the cross pieces at each end, and nail 
them together in the middle with wrought nails, 
which should be oliucbed. The post on which the 
gate is hung, has a plank cap on top with a hole 
through it tor the round tenon on the upright piece 
of the gate ; at the bottom it may turn in a piece of 
wood morticed into the post, or what ia much bet- 
ter, in a stone, with a hole drilled in it about an 

The advantages of this gate are, its cheapnee* 
— a man can make one in about six hours, and there 
is no. iron about il eioept the nails, — and it will not 
tag, at the cross pieces brace each way, thus re- 
medying the great defect to which gates are liable. 
W. L. Eatom. Eatt Wtart, S. H. 



Clatenu lor Uve Btook. 
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feet deep, which has been estimated to hold 
90 barrels. For nearly two months of onr late ve- 
ry dry seaaon, it has chiefly furnishad the drink for 
half a dozen cows and four horses, while many far- 
mers who had no such cisterns, drove their cattle 
to eonsiderehle distances. 

In some parts of England it has been found that 
the rain from the roofs of the necessary buildings 
on a farm, is sufficient, if saved, for oil tbeir live 
stock through the year; and we pot the question. 
Are not ciitcni a* cheap as vttU t Many wells in 
ibis part of the country, especially in the Hamilton 
Group, are not fed by springs in severe drouths 
and baoome in effect , cisterns, soon to be exhausted 
Without any roof to turn in more water, they are 
useless till the soaking rains of autumn, saturate 
not only the soil, but the snbsoil to considerable 
depths. On the contrary, a cistern which depends 
on a roof for its aupply, may Bud business for its 
pump after a verv moderate shower. 
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Wftter-lime cisternji will not yield soft w^ter for 
a long time after they are in use. Oars was plas* 
tered anew five years ago, and great improvement 
is yet needed in its quality for washing. Another 
hint may be useful. Water-lime plaster requires to 
be covered up completely from the frost. After an 
unsuccessful experiment, we had timbers laid across 
the cistern, covered with two-inch plank, and pine 
shavings to the depth of two feet. It was then 
carefully sodded over, and we have discovered no 
encroachment by the frost. Aquaeius. 

09^ A lady at my elbow says, the expense (in- 
cluding damage) of driving cows long distances to 
water, is greater than to turn all the rain from the 
barn roof into cisterns ; and she also suggests that 
farmers should not bring their cattle round the 
house, or into the door-yard, where mud would be 
made for their wives to scold over. 



Profits of Farming* 



Eds. Cultivatob — I notice an article «in the 
September number of The Cultivator, signed '* A 
Faemek, HillMdaUj Columbia County/' containing 
statements of the comparative productiveness of 
capital and labor, as applied to farming and other 
pursuits, suggested by the table in the July number 
of your paper, giving the estimate of the principal 
products of Seneca county, for the year 1848. He 
says — ^' that notwithstanding the superior advanta- 
ges and management of the farmers of Seneca 
county, still the income on their capital and labor 
is vastly inferior to that of any other of the great 
industrial interests of our country." Now, on ex- 
amining that table, I find the following results, viz: 
that the average nett profit over cost of production 
on the land devoted to wheat, was $11.25 per acre; 
on the land in Barley, $6.13 per acre; on that in 
Oats, $5 per acre; and on the oorn lands, $7.25 per 
acre; and that the average of the*whole 64,363 
acres, devoted to these four principal products, was 
$9 per acre. 

Assuming the average value of these lands to be 
$60 per acre, which I imagine is a liberal estimate, 
I find that the income or nett profit of capital would 
be, on the wheat lands, 22^ percent.; on that in 
barley, 12| per cent; on that in oats, 10 per cent; 
and on that in corn 14| per cent. ; and the average 
rate upon the whole 64,363 acres, 18 per cent, nett 
profit ! Now I would ask, what '* other of the 
great industrial interests of our country ** does or 
can produce an *^ income on their capital and la- 
bor '* like this? Certainly not the manufacturers 
of New England, which I believe to be at this time 
as profitable as those of any other country in the 
world — and which, I think I may say without fear 
of contradiction, have not netted their owners for the 
ten years past, a profit exceeding 7 per cent, per 
annum upon their ca][)ital. 

In the same September number of The Cultiva- 
tor, is a statement of the products of the Lakeland 
farm of Mr. Foster, in that same Seneca county, in 
which 55 acres of wheat land, (the only crop of 
which particulars are given,) are stated to have 
produced 28 per cent, on the value of the land! 
Certainly I would not offer this premium farm as an 
exponent of farming in general, but I take it in 
some measure as an exponent of what farming 
might be, if the same skill, economy and capital 
was devoted to it as there is to many other of the 
great industrial pursuits. Again, *^ A Farmer" 
says that *' the income of all the other great indus- 
trial interests of our country, is shown by the cen- 
sus to be from one hundred to two hundred pr cent. 



upon their capitals;" and to prove this, quotes in a 
note, the census of Massachusetts for 1845, where 
the manufacturing capital of that State is put 
down at over forty-six millions of dollars, and the 
value of their products at nearly eighty -eight mil- 
lions ''or," he adds, '' near two hundred pr cent, 
on capital employed, and near $700 annual income 
from the labor of each individual." Here, it seems 
to me, is an important error, occasioned by leaving 
out of view the value of the raw material, which 
the manufacturers work upon, and which, though 
constituting a great part of the value of their pro* 
ductions when finished, is yet in no sense their pro- 
duction; for example— the cotton manufacturer, 
out of a pound of cotton, costing 12 cents, produ- 
ces three yards of cloth, which netts him six cents 
per yard, amounting to 18 cents. Now the produc- 
tion of hit labor and capital is not 18 cents — it is 
only eiz centt, the increased value of the cotton 
over its cost, and this is about the average propor- 
tion of the products of our manufacturers general- 
ly. So that instead of taking the iTcomc of capi* 
tal and labor employed in manufacturing in Massa- 
chusetts at the ''value of their products" when 
sold, it should be stated at only one-third of the 
amount; thus, the income from the capital and la- 
bor of the manufacturers of Massachusetts should 
be put down at twenty-nine millions, instead of 
eighty-seven millions and over — which would leave 
for each hand employed, 230 dollars annually, in- 
stead of near $700," as stated by your correspond- 
ent; and showing too, the earnings of individuals 
engaged in agriculture, by his own statement, to 
be nearly seventy dollars per year more than those 
engaged in manufacturing, &c. 

It seems to me that the profits of capital and la- 
bor devoted to agriculture, have never been ascer- 
tained and understood in this country, and that a 
more thorough examination and calculation would 
show, that agriculture might be made to be what 
God intended it should be, the mott profitable, as 
well as the mott natural and happy pursuit of man. 
EN^uiBxa. Stockbridge, Matt., Oct. 5, 1849. 



Agricultaral Show in Scotland. 

We have received a copy of " The Seottith J^grieuU 
tural Journal," containing an account of the show of 
the Royal Northern Agricultural Society, held at Aber- 
deen in August last, it was the fourth exhibition of 
this association, and appears to have been a fine dis- 
play of stock, implements, fruits, Slo. At the dinner, 
at which the Earl of AsEaDEEK presided, Mr. Flint 
Miles, formerly of Watertown, N. Y., responded, in 
a very felicitous manner, to a toast. " He said be was 
a son of a New York farmer who had received three 
first prizes from agricultaral societies. They carried 
on a reciprocity system iq the agricultural societies of 
the United States, which deserved attention. For in- 
stance, the society of New- York co-operated with Up- 
per Canada, and exchanged the right uf competing in 
the respective societies. The exhibition of live-stock 
which he had seen that day, was superior to what he 
was accustomed to see in America-— not in number, but 
in quality. He had been extremely well pleased to 
observe the perfection to which the cultivation of fmita 
bad been carried in Scotland. He had picked straw- 
berries in the open air in Florida, in the month of Feb- 
ruary ; but he had certainly never seen better strawber- 
ries, cherries, and peaches, than he saw at the Horti- 
cultural Show that day. He had seen, indeed, better 
pears and apples, but altogether he bad been astonished 
at such an exhibition of fruit in this northern climate, 
where there must be so short seasons. With reference 
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to Sir James Elphinstone's remarks regarding the scar- 
city of agricultaral implements, he would take leave to 
say, that the inventive genius of the Yankee had con- 
trived a great number of these implements. One rea- 
son might be the cheap rate at which patents might be 
secured — for $30 any invention might be patented, 
from a moose-trap to a steam-engine. (Laughter and 
applause.) He was a stranger in this city, and he 
could say, without compromising himself as an Ameri- 
can and a republican, that he had drunk the health of 
the Queen and Prince Albert, and to the Navy and 
Army of Great Britain, for he considered that the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and the United States, dif- 
fered far more in name than in reality. (Loud cheers.) 
He considered it rational, and even laudable, in an in- 
' dividual to leave his own country with some national 
prejudice in its favor; but whatever prejudice he enter- 
tained against Great Britain had heen entirely dispelled 
since his acquaintance with it. In conclusion, Mr. 
Miles returned his cordial thanks for the honor which 
had been done to his country and to himself. (Loud 
applause.)" 

Improred Cotowold Sheep* 

In answer to "J. P. R." in our September number, 
J. W. Warx, Esq., of Berryville, Clark county, Va., 
writes: '* I import the improved Cotswold, called by 
some New Oxfordshire, for my ovrn private use, not 
for speculation by sale." He states that he has pur- 
chased a part of his sheep from Mr. Charles Large, 
near Lechdale, Oxfordshire. Mr. W. says: '* I wrote 
to him to send me noOe but Royal Prize Sheep, when- 
ever he could spare them. I put no limit, but paid the 
sum he demanded: presuming that the best, of course, 
would be exhibited for the prize, and especially direct- 
ing none to be sent but the prize sheep* Last year I 
received two ewes from the pen that took the prize at 
the Royal Society's Show at York; this year I have pur- 
chased five of the ewes that took the prize at the Royal' 
Agricultural Fair at Norwich, to come over this fall 
after being tupped by a ram weighing, alive, 420 lbs., 
which took the prize of £40 as the best shearling long- 
wooUed ram, at the Royal Agricultural Society's Show 
in 1847. When I use the words ' royal prize,' I mean, 
always, the prize given by the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England. I do so to avoid an unnecessary fre- 
quent multiplicity of words, believing the term used 
would be fully understood, for I am not aware that the 
Quten hinelf individtially gave any prize, and of coure 
I could not be suspected of wishing to mislead by an im- 
proper expression." 



Veeaj of Timber. 



Eds. Cultivator — There are few people more 
deeply interested in that species of knowledge, 
which will enable us to detect the cause, and lead 
Qs to the discovery of means whereby we may de- 
lay the decay of timber used in building, than the 
farmer ; yet how few there are w^ho pretend to any 
knowledge on the subject, further than the adoption 
of some favorite idea, such as setting fence-posts 
top-end in the ground, or cutting timber at a parti- 
cular time in the moon, or charring the lower end 
of fence posts, Sec, without going back further 
than the first step towards the cause, if any exists, 
of the success of a fancy theory. 

Circumstances frequently arise in practice which 
would seem to verify any favorite theory that might 
be adopted. For instance, there are no two adjoin- 
ing trees of the same speoies, perhaps, that would 
endure the same length of time without decays nor 
is there any one tree whose parts are all equally 
durable; the top part may be more durable than 



the butt, in one tree; and another in the immediate 
vicinity, of the same kind, but of different age, 
may be precisely the reverse. Hence the various 
conclusions which have been arrived at from expe- 
riments without a knowledge of the principles of 
premature decay. 

There is not a month in the year that has not au- 
thority for being the best time for felling timber; 
and each author gives philosophical reasons as far 
as they go ; but as the business of our philosophy is 
to sustain our conclusions, which have been estab- 
lished by experience, and of course, (as we think) 
cannot be wrong, we barely bring a few isolated 
facts as sufficient proof after our experience, to es- 
tablish the theory beyond a doubt, when perhaps if 
those same facts were presented in connection with 
others, which would serve to arrange them in their 
proper order, they would sustain quite a different 
conclusion. There is a right place to begin, as all 
good farmers will be inclined to admit, to do any- 
thing they have to do, and no one has more to do 
with this subject; which is best considered, by 
seeking to designate that part of, or substance in 
timber, in which decay first commences. This 
has been identified by Mr. Kyan as albumen , 
which he says is the cause of putrefactive fermen. 
tation. The celebrated chemist Fourcroy, says 
there are five distinct species of vegetable ferment- 
ation 3 the saccharine, the coloring, the vinous,' the 
acetous, and the putrefactive; but none are con- 
cerned in premature decay but the putrefactive. If 
then we take Mr. Kyan's opinion, which seem? to 
be generally admitted by all who have observed the 
subject to any extent, we shall arrive at our con- 
clusion, that the year and the season of the year in 
which a tree contains the least albumen, is the best 
time to cut it, unless the fibres of the wood have 
been too much weakened by age or disease. All 
timber for durability, should be mature in its growth^ 
and if not diseased, it may stand a number of years 
after to advantage, if to guard against decay be 
the main object. 

There is undoubtedly a particular time in the year 
when timber may be cut to favor its durability. In 
the present unsettled state of that point, we may 
locate it in the month of October in this climate, 
for more reasons than have ever been mentioned. 
We have good authority for believing that there is 
in the timber at this season, the smallest quantity 
of albumen and cambium, if not all other organic 
fluids liable to produce that species of fermentation 
which furnishes the acid necessary to unite with the 
albumen to produce the putrefactive fermentation. 
In cutting timber at this season of the year, we have 
the advantage of Ave or six months of weather cold 
enough to prevent any species of fermentation, or 
the propagation of any species of fungi; which is 
time enough, with proper care, to prevent any in- 
herent cause of decay. 

We also have good authority for cutting timber 
in mid-winter; but oar own observation will create 
a doubt, when we see a tree with full grown leaves 
in the spring, that had been entirely severed from 
its roots the previous winter. The decay of timber 
is generally accompanied, if not caused, by some 
species of fungi, the spores being attracted by the 
albumen, or perhaps by the action of the albumen 
and acid, which together produce that species of 
fermentation peculiar to decay. Whether this be 
the case or not, it is evident from every day obser- 
vation, that the exciting cause of decay in healthy 
timber, is produced by some external influence, 
which enters the pores of the wood where the grains 
have been cat across, more readily than it does lat 
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erally through the unbroken grains, which is the 
cause of decay in the ends of a iog, while all other 
parts remain comparatively sound. It also favors 

> the frequent observatio'n, that a round fence post, 
the full size of the troe, will last longer than one 
of the same size split from a larger tree. 

The Idea of charring the lower ends of fence 
posts, was probably taken from the well known 

'practice of architects charring wood to be laid into 
walls, or in places where it is subject to dry rot. 
It can be of but little service to timber for any pur- 
pose, that has not been thoroughly seasoned, and 
afterwards kept dry. The object of charring is to 
destroy the seeds or spawn of the fungi, if any have 
accumulated on the surface of the timber, but if the 
timber be not dry, or if exposed to wet afterwards, 
the charring can be of very little if any protection 
against the common effects of moisture in timber. 
It is possible that the moisture which enters through 
the charred surface, may be so purified as not to be 
so liable to putrefactive fermentation, as that which 
enters through other parts; then in order to derive 
benefit from charring fence posts, they should be 
charred above as well as below ground. Dean. — 
LyonsdaUf N. F. 



Exhibitions of AgiiciiUaml Societies* 

A greater interest has been manifested in these ex- 
hibitioDS the present year, than at any former period. 
From all quarters we bear that the displays have been 
on an increased scale, and the people have turned out 
to witness them in unprecedented crowds, often in face 
of wind and storm. We have received accounts from 
the following societies: 

New York. — Counties— Queens, Suffolk, Rensselaer, 
Saratoga, Washington, Essex, Clinton, Jefferson, Ful- 
ton, Herkimer, Oneida, Madis<jn, Onondaga, Seneca, Ca- 
yuga, Ontario, Orleans, Monroe, Livingston, Genesee, 
Erie, Niagara, Wayne. In addition to these, we have 
accounts from several town associations, particularly 
Avon, Livingston county, and Vernon, Oneida county. 
Several counties have adopted the plan of making per- 
manent enclosures and erecting suitable buildings for 
the shows, charging all, except members of the societies 
and invited guests, a small admission-fee. This is the 
true plan, and will, under proper management, put the 
societies in possession of funds which may be used for 
the promotion of various improvements. The Rens- 
selaer county society has excellent fixtures at Troy, and 
received at the last exhibition $2,200. Saratoga has 
provided grounds at Mechanicsville, and at its first exhi- 
bition there, the present season, received a liberal 
acquisition to its funds. Essex and Clinton have made 
a location at Keeseville, and hold their exhibitions on 
the same grounds and at the same time. A collection 
of seven to eight hundred dollars, was made at the first 
show held under this system, this season. 

Connecticut. — Litchfield, Hartford, New Haven, 
and Fairfleld. 

Massachusetts. — Berkshire, (shows at Pittsfidd 
and Great Barrington) Worcester, Norfolk, Essex, 
Middlesex, Plymouth, Bristol. 

Vermont. — Windsor, Rutland, Addison and Chitten- 
den. , 

Michigan.— Frst State Fair, at Detroit— $2,800 re- 
ceived from the sale of tickets and for memberships. 

Georgia. — State Fair at Stone Mountain — crowd 
estimated at six thousand. The Southern Cultivator 
says it was *' the great event of the season,'' and that 
"everybody went away highly gratified.'' 

We shall undoubtedly receive further accounts, and 
be able to give more particulars hereafter. 

In relation to Seneca Co., N. Y., J. Delafield, Esq., 



writes: ** Our Fair was most successful. The cattle 
were numerous and excellent. The horses equal to 
any former exhibition; and this county has produced 
many of the finest animals in the state. The other de> 
partmeuts were good, and so generally. interesting was 
this celebralion, that the village of Ovid was crowded 
for two days, taxing the liberal hospitalify of all the 
residents, for the accommodation and comfort of visitors 
from a distance. The claim was cheerfully met, and 
thousands dispersed at the closing of the fair, with the 
kindest feelings, and hopes for many and oft-repeated 
gatherings, like this county fair." 



Fannittg in PennsylvaBia* 

The following notice of the products of several farms 
in Montgomery county, Pa., islurnished by the Norris- 
town Register: 

Mr. George Hlltner, who lives on his farm, in the 
northeastern part of the township, containing 22 acres 
of cleared land, gave an account of its products, as fol- 
lows: Wheat. 16 bush, on one acre, amount $17,60. 
Rye, 50 bush, on 3 acres, amount $30. Corn, 60 bush, 
on 3 acres, amount $36. Apples, 20 bush., amount $2. 
Hay, 8 tons on 8 acres, amount $96. Oals, 40 bush, 
on 3 acres, amount $12. Poultry, 50, amount $12. 
Eggs, 50 doz., amount $6,25. Butter, 500 lbs, amount 
$100. Calves, 4, amount $20. Potatoes, 40 bash., 
amount $28. Pork, 600 lbs., amount $36. The whole 
amount from the products of Mr. H.'s farm was $395.85. 

Mr. Francis Davis, who lives on his farm, in the 
eastern part of the township, not far from the line be- 
tween it and Whitpain, containing 47 acres of cleared 
land, gave the following account of its products : 
Wheat. 100 bush, on 4i acres, amount $105. Rye, 14 
bush, on H acre, amount $9,80. Corn, 200 bush, on 
7 acres, amount $120. Hay, 20 tons, on 14 acres, 
amount $240. Oats, 200 bush, on 6 acres, amount $60. 
Poultry, 60, amount $18. Eggs. 150 doz., amount $24. 
Butter, 900 lbs., amount $180. Calves, 6, amoaut 
$24. Potatoes, 5 bush , amount $4. Pork, 1000 lbs., 
amount $60. The whole amount from the products of 
Mr. D.'s farm was $984,80. 

Mr. George Frees, who lives on his farm, near the 
last mentioned, containing 44 acres of cleared land, 
gave an account of its products as follows: Wheat, 
120 bush, on 5 acres, amount $138. Rye 15 bush, on 
\ acre, amount $12. Corn, 200 bush, on 6 acres, 
amount $120. Apples, 60 hush, amount $12. Hay, 
22 tons on 14 acres, amount $264. Oats, 240 bash, 
on 6 acres, smount $72. Poultry, 100, amount $40. 
^SU^j 10^ ^^'t Amount $14. Butter, 1200 lbs., 
amount $240. Calves, 7, amount $35. Potatoes, 20 
bush., amount $16. Pork, 1500 lbs., amount $90. The 
whole amount from the proiiucts of Mr. F .'s farm was 
$1053. 

Mr. Henry Lysinger, who lives on the German- 
town and Perkiomen turnpike, on his little farm, 
containing 11 acres of cleared land, gave an ac- 
count of the products as follows: Wheat, 20 bush, 
on 1 acre, amount $22. Rye, 12 bush, on | acre, 
amount $8.40. Corn, 75 bush, on l^acre, amount 
$45. Apples, 100 bush., amount $25. Hay, 6 
tons, on 3 acres, amount $72. Poultry, 30, amount 
$10. Eggs, 25 doz., amount $5. Butter, 350 lbs., 
amount $70. Calves, 2, amount $10. Potatoes, 8 
bush., amount $6. Pork, 700 lbs., amount $42. 
The whole amount from the products of Mr. L.'s 
little farm, was $313.40. 

Mr. Andrew Reed gave an account of the pro- 
ducts of the farm on which he lives, near Plymouth 
creek, containing 117 acres of cleared land, as fol- 
lows, viz.: Wheat, 400 bush, on 14 acres, amount- 
ing to, at prices sold. $4^0. Rye, 15 bush., on 1 
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acre, amount $12. Corn; 400 bush, on 15 acres, 
amount $260. Apples, 500 bush., amount $65. 
Hdy, 50 tons, on 30 acres, amount $650. Oats, 
500 bush, on 15 acres, amount $175. Poultry, 100, 
amount $30. £ggs, 150 doz., amount $22.50. 
Butter, 4000 lbs., amount $1160. Calves sold, 22, 
amount $154. Potatoes, 60 bush., amount $40. 
Pork, 3500 lbs., amount $210. The whole amount 
of products from the farm on which Mr. R. lives, 
was $3198.50. Mr. Reed has 23 very fine cows, 
some of which are worth from $40 to $50. 

Mr. Henry Ortlip, who lives on a farm about a 
mile below Norristown, on the Ridgeroad turnpike, 
containing 4S acres of cleared land, and 4 acres of 
woodland, and keeps a public house) gave the fol- 
lowing account of its products, viz.: Wheat, 100 
bush., on 7 acres of land, amounting to, at prices 
sold, $110. Rye, 50 bush, on 5 acres, amount $35. 
Corn, 120 bush, on 7 acres, amount $72. Apples, 
50 bush., amount $10. Hay, 15 tons on 14 acres, 
amount $225. Oats, 224 bush, on 9 acres, amount 
$75. Poultry, 70, amount $28. Eggs, 100 doz., 
amount $14. Butter, 150 lbs., amount $37.50. 
Timothy seed, I bush., amount $3. Calves sold, 
2, amount $10. Potatoes, 30 bush., amount $25. 
Pork, 1100 lbs., amount $66. The whole amount 
of the products from the farm on which Mr. 0. 
lives, was $710.50. 

Mr. Thomas Livezy, who lives on his farm, on 
the Germantown and Perkiomen turnpike, contain- 
ing 105 acres of cleared land, and 11 acres of wood- 
land, gave the following account of the products 
from his farm, viz.: Wheat, 500 bush., on 16 
acres, amount $550. Rye, on 1 acre, amount $20. 
Corn, 800 bush, on 15 acres, amount $480. Ap- 
ples, 20 bush., amount $8. Turneps, 200 bush., 
amount $40. Hay, 70 tons, on 44 acres, $1050. 
Oats, 300 bush., on 6 acres, amount $100. Poul- 
try, 100, amount $25. Eggs, 60 doz., amount $9. 
Butter, 400 lbs., amount $S0. Cattle sold as pro- 
ducts of his farm, amount $300. Clover seed, 7 
bush., amount $35. Timothy seed, 3 bush., amount 
$9. Calves sold, 5, amount $25. Potatoes, 70 
bush., amount $42. Pork, 2500 lbs., amount $150. 
The whole amount of the products from Mr. L.'s 
farm, was $2923. 

NoTember. 
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BT ▲ VAXMBm*S Win. 

I eome, I come, with an upeet drear 
Ti> tcatter the leAves, all wither'd and sere; 
I blow o^er the landscape my frosty breath, 
The piants to prepare for a wintry death. 

Sad is my wail in the merchant's ear — 
Visions of shipwreck and tempests appear ; 
He tarns on his pillow, nnable to sleep, 
or leans on his desk, in reverie deep. 

Av'rice gloats o'er oppreraion and wrong, 
The miser scowls, as I whisper, how long 
Wilt thoQ, from the hireling, wages withhold f 
The curse of the kind, corrupteth thy gold ! 

The lone orphans listen in sorrow, 
As they bitterly think of the morrow— • 

To them I would say, this truth ye may heed, 
A Father thoa hast, a FrUmd in thy need. 

Through the long nisrhts and cloudy days, 
I pipe to the weary farmer my lays ; 
They are not sad io the son of the soil ; 
I bid him enjoy the fruit of his toil. 

The granary filled, the harvest aU home, 
His flocks and his herds forbidden to roam; 
Hale sons and danghters encircle his hearth— 
A king might exchange his crown for their mirth. 

Ijiifttomy sonr— remember the poor- 
Winter, pale winter, is e'en at the door — 
The lileastngs of those who share of thv bread 
A halo of joy will be to thy head. 



Maryland State Fair. 



Hon. John A. Kino, President of the New- York 
State Agrioaltural Sooity, and B. P. Johnsok, 
Esq., Secretary of that association, attended the 
Maryland State Fair as delegates from this State. 
Mr. J. gives an interesting account of the show in 
the Journal of this city, from which we take the 
following: 

This is the second exhibition of the society, and 
reflects great credit on its enterprising officers. 
The exhibition of cattle was remarkably good, and 
many of the animals will bear a comparison with 
any which have been shown in New-York, or in 
any other portion of this country. Col. Calvert, 
the President of the Society, exhibited 29 fall bred 
short horns, two Holstein or Dutch Cows, four Al- 
dernys, several Ayrshires, one Spanish Cow, one 
Devon, and in all, some forty or more. Many of 
these animals were of unsurpassed excellence. His 
short horn cows are mostly prime milkers ; several 
of them yielding, I was assured, from 25 to 34 
quarts of milk daily. Their appearance indicated 
first rate dairy properties. He had two aged bulls, 
to whom I believe the first and second premiums 
were awarded. One of them, mostly red, a fine, 
noble animal — that I doubt not will leave valuable 
stock — several heifers from him were on the ground, 
and their color and form would satisfy even Devon 
men, who so much admire the red. 

Col. Horace Capron, of Prince George's county, 
had the next largest lot of cattle. His were Short 
Horns, Devons, Ayrshires, working oxen, &c. Sev- 
ral of his animals were of rare excellence, both 
Short Hern, Devon and Ayrshire. His Bull '' Val- 
entine" received the first premium last year — and 
he had two very superior Devon Bulls — with all the 
fineness, style, and beauty of that breed. Among 
his Cows were some very extraordinary fine ani- 
mals. His Oxen were Devons and equalled our 
best. This stock was for sale; and I noticed that 
many had been sold at prices varying, I believe, for 
the young and old, from $50 to $275. Col. Capron 
had three span of Mules on the ground that went 
far to obviate my objection to them. I now unite 
with Mr. Skinner in favor of these useful animals. 
They were large, active and vigorous animals, and 
sold readily for $900 the team. 

There were a number of other exhibitions of fine 
stock, but I cannot particularise. 

A. Clement, of Philadelphia, made a fine show 
of Short Horn and mixed stock. 

Mr. Holcomb, of Delaware, fine show of De- 
vons, &c. 

W. G. Dobbin, of Maryland, exhibited a Holstein 
Bull and two Cows, imported. The bull was a 
very fine animal, color black and white, and the 
oows showed, I thought, valuable dairy properties, 
for which the breed is noted in Europe. 

The display of long wooled Sheep was unusually 
rich. C. B. Reybold, of Delaware, had his unri- 
valled New Oxfordshires on the ground ; one fat two 
year old weather was slaughtered ; his weight not 
far from 190 lbs. There were several pens of 
Sheep — among others one from Virginia of the same 
breed as Mr. Reybold's, and of perhaps equal ex- 
oellenee. No fine wooled sheep exhibited ; and but 
one pen of South Downs which I noticed. 

The Swine were very superior: Chester county, 
Leicester, Delaware, Berkshire and Dutchess coun- 
ty breeds were the most prominent. J. Wilkinson 
of the Mount Airy School, near Philadelphia, for- 
merly from Dutchess county, exhibited the Dutchess 
coanty breed, which were much admired. He sold 
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three pain of pigs 6 months old at $50 a pair to go 
to Virginia and Georgia, and I should think a cross 
from them would materially improve the swine of 
of the South. The show of poultry was very ex- 
tensive and of many choice varieties, I was sur- 
prised to find that horses for which Maryland was 
once so distinguished, are now much neglected. 
Only some half a dozen were on the ground, and 
those of no very superior attraction. 

The show of implements was large. The ladies' 
department rather limited. The dairy products 
represented hy a few samples of butter, and the 
show of vegetables not large. 

Gen. Taylor visited the grounds, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, and expressed himself highly 
gratified with the entire exhibition. He mingled 
freely with the farmers, and showed by his inqui- 
ries and examinations that he was familiar with the 
implements necessary for the farmer, and that he 
was an attentive observer of the improvements 
going on in our country, to advance this great in- 

tercbt. 

The receipts at the gate on the 2d day of the 
exhibition I understood were about $1,000; and 
I should think quite as much the last day. 

Patent Hooj^s. 

We noticed at the late Fair a specimen of hoops made 
on a new plan, and have received the following descrip- 
tion of them: 

These patent hoops were made by Heffron and Land- 
phere's Hoop Machine. The process is as follows: 
The timber is first sawed into boards, then split by a 
buzz-saw into square pieces, then turned and slit by the 
machine, each square piece making two, half round 
hoops. Any tough timber, however large, can be thus 
converted into hoops of a most beautiful appearance. 
They set well by soaking in a vat of cold water; but 
hot water is better. The butter from one dairy has 
been packed in firkins bound with these hoops, and a 
portion sold in Kew-York at a price equal to the best 
'* fancy hoops." The Ohio Fancy Flour Hoop, sells 
the fiour thus bound at about five per cent, more than 
flour equally as good bound with the flat hoop ; and it is 
confidently believed by tbe inventors of the Hoop Ma- 
chine, and all whose opinions have been given, that it is 
destined to add from two to five per cent, to the im- 
mense quantities of flour packed in this Slate- The 
machine makes six in a minute, and they can be aflbrd- 
ed as cheap as the flat ash hoop. These hoops were 
presented for examination at the State Fair at Syra- 
cuse, by D. 8. Heffron, of Whitesboro, Oneida Co. 

Challenge* 

Rev. J. R. Smythieb, a noted breeder of Here* 
ford cattle, makes the following offer through the 
Mark' Lane Expreas : 

I hereby offer to show four Hereford steers, whose 
ages shall not exceed two years and three months, 
and four whose ages shall not exceed one year and 
three months, at the next Smithfield Show in De- 
cember, against eight shorthorns and eight Devons, 
of similar ages, for a sweepstakes of one hundred 
sovereigns for each lot; with this stipulation— that 
each lot shall have been bred by one man, and that 
they shall have lain at grass at least four months 
this summer, without having had anything but what 
they got there. But this is not all. I am willing 
to test theiir hardiness as a breeding stock, as well 
as their feeding properties. In order to do this, I 
propose to turn my two -year-old heifer, which gain- 
% ed the first prixe at Norwich, into a pasture with 



the two-year-old shorthorn and iwo*year-old Devon 
heifer, which obtained the first prize in their re- 
spective classes, and let them remain there till the 
next meeting of the Royal English Agricultural So> 
ciety at Exeter, next July, giving them nothing but 
what they can get, except a little hay from the 5th 
of November till the 6th of May ; the heifers to be 
shown at Exeter for a sweepstakes of a hundred 
sovereigns each. But in case the owners of either 
of the heifers should object to the amount of the 
stake, I am ready to show them for nothing, if the 
society will consent to give a cup to the winner; 
and I do not know how they could lay out their 
money better, for this is a question of the utmost 
importance, and one that ought to be decided as 
early as possible, and can only be settled by the 
animals being brought into close contact in the way 
I propose. If any shorthorn or Devon breeder can 
point out a fairer way of testing their respective 
merits than the one I have proposed, I shall be 
ready to meet him in any way he likes. I am not 
nice to a shade how the experiment is tried, so that 
the animals are brought fairly into competition 
with each other. I hereby declare that I am ready 
at all times to produce Hereford beasts against any 
other breed in the United Kingdom, either as rear- 
ing or feeding stock, and to back my opinion. 



^xismttB to (ilorresponbcntd. 

Wore on Bees. — A. C. L., Frederiektown. Mo. 
Week's Manual contains much information which 
would be especially useful to a beginner in bee-keeping. 
A small work was published at Cincinnati several years 
ago, by Thos. Affleck, which we would recommend to 
your attention. Of larger works. Dr. Sevan's is much 
approved. 

IcE-HousE.— S. M. N., New Marlborough, Mass. 
You will want an entrance to the ice-house from the 
outside, for convenience ; but it may also be convenient 
to have an entrance conqeoting the ice-house with the 
cellar. The atmosphere of an ice-house is usually too 
damp to keep butter; a cool, dry room, perhaps ad* 
joining an ice-house, would do better. 

Baklet Foa Feed. — ^The common two-rowed is usn* 
ally most productive. There are several new kinds, as 
the Chevalier, the Black, Sec., which have as yet been 
little tried here, but may prove profitable. 

Common and Indian Buckwheat.— The Indian 
buckwheat is not saleable in market —it does not make 
palatable flour. As to the comparative value of the 
two kinds hrfeedf you can get the best idea by feeding 
a pig on one kind for a given time, then weighing the 
pig, and changing to the other kind for the same time, 
shifting, alternately, for a month, or longer. 

Clat Soil. — O. J., Brewerton, Onondaga Co. Plow 
this soil as deep as practicable, in ridges, this fall. 
Drain off* the water, by under-d rains, and the soil will 
break down fine by the plow in spring. 

American Sii^iCb — Mr. J. W. Gill, of Wheeling, 
Va. exhibited splendid specimens of various kinds 
of silk goods at the late show of the American In- 
stitute. They consisted of vestings, dress-silks, 
handkerchiefs, cravats, shirts and hose. Mr. 6. 
has expended a large amount of money in the estab- 
lishment of the silk business, and we were satisfied 
from what we saw of his operations several years* 
since, that he would ultimately succeed. We are 
glad to learn that his returns afford a fair interest 
on the investment. 
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Communication! have been received, since our last, 
from Arthur S. Copeman, A Farmer's Dttoghter, D. 
H. W., Enquirer, Dean, An Observer, Aquarius, Ed- 
gar M. Woodford, A Farmer's Wife, S. M. Norton, A 
Farmer, H. V. L., Old Suffolk. 

Books, Phamphlits, &c., have been received as 
follows: — Descriptive Catalogue of Garden Seeds, cul- 
tivated and sold at the Wetbersfleld Seed Garden, by 
CoMSTocK, Ferkk & Co.— The Scottish Ajy. Journal 
for August — Report of the Commissioners of Patents for 
1848, from Hon. Wm. L. Dayton, M. C— A Basket 
of very fine Isabella Grapes, from Dr. Undebhill, 
Croton Point. 

** NoBTHERN Sweet" Apple. — We have receiv- 
ed from Mr. J. Battet, of Keeseville, Clinton 
county, N. T., a specimen of this apple. We think 
it is superior in quality to any other sweet apple 
"we have ever seen. It is of good size and fine 
form. It ripens in October and continues into No- 
vember. We understand it originated in Chitten- 
den county, Yt. 

Substance on a Peab. — Mr. J. S. Doane of 
Kinderhook, has left as a pear on which there is a 
substance having the appearance of a species of 
fungus, but which is in reality the eggs of an in- 
sect — the hemirobius. This insect, in its larvs 
state, is tailed the ** lion of the aphides," a name 
significant of its habit of subsisting on plant-lice. 
In its perfect state, it is a beautiful four-winged 
fly, whose body is a glossy green. It lays its eggs, 
commonly, on the leaves of plants, which are af- 
fected by the aphir, and the young ** lions" com- 
mence their slaughter as soon as they are hatched. 
They are provided with sharp and strong forceps 
with which they seize and hold the aphides till they 
can suck their juioes. The manner in which the 
eggs are deposited is ovTions. The egg is covered 
with a viscous matter, and being in part protruded, 
is applied by the insect to the leaf; and as the fly 
withdraws its abdomen, the viscid matter is drawn 
out in the form of a thread, leaving the egg on the 
end, about half an iBch from the leaf. 

Castob-Oix. Bean. — A subscriber wishes informa- 
tion in regard to the cultivation of the castor- bean, and 
the processes necessary to fit the oil for market, the 
machinery required for pressing, ficc. Will some one 
acquainted with the business give us an article on the 
subject ? 

Exemption or Tbees fbom Blight — fn a visit 
to Mount Ida Farm, Troy, the residence of Henbt 
Yail, Esq., in August last, we were struck with 
the healthiness. and vigor of all the trees and shrubs. 
No ''fire-blight" has ever touched the pear trees 
here, and the place has become noted for the pro- 
duction of the finest gooseberries, always unblem- 
ished by mildew. What is the cause of this exemp- 
tion t is the question which naturally arises. In 
answer to this we will state some of the circum- 
stances belonging to the location. The place com- 
prises about forty acres, embracing a large portion 
of the top of a somewhat isolated elevation, several 
hundred feet 'above the river; thus ensuring a very 
iVee circulation of air. The soil is a slaty loam, 
generally rather loose at the surface, with a sub- 
soil suffioiently open to allow the ready filtration of 
vater. It has been highly manured with stable 
manure, which has been thoroughly mixed with the 
toil. We would suggest that the deep stirring of 



the soil, with the action of the ammonia of the ma- 
nure, may tend to develop potash and other min- 
eral elements in the earth, which are required by 
the trees; while the freedom from stagnant watei 
in the soil and subsoil, prevents the formation of 
acids, which are prejudicial to vegetation. 

Mr. Vail is devoting much attention to the cul- 
ture of choice fruits, and his success in all depart- 
ments has been highly satisfactory. The location, 
besides possessing the advantages we have men- 
tioned, is one of the most beautiful in the country, 
commanding a splendid view of the surrounding 
scenery. 

Cbops in NoiCTh Carolina. — ^Mr. S J. Wheeler, 
of Murfrecsboroogh, N. C, writes; " Our crops of 
corn and peas are unusually good. Cotton only ordi- 
nary. The late frosts in the spring destroyed nearly 
all the fruit. Wo have a few apples; no pisaches; figa 
and trees all killed to the ground. Otabeitan mulberry 
trees that were set out this spring are injuredy but 
those that were set out one or two years ago are etery 
one dead. Can you account for this ?" 

Mules. — The only specimen of this very useful kind 
of farm-stock at Ike Slate Fair, was exhibited by Jo- 
siAH Cloves, of Morrisville, Madison county. They 
were a pair uf muscular animals, nearly fifteen hands 
high.- Mr. C. has used mules on his farm for several 
years, substituting their labor for that of horses to a 
great extent, and he states that he finds the profit 
greatly in favor of the mules. He states the co«t af 
keeping at two-thirds that of horses, and the mules do 
the same amount o( work, ordinarily, that is done by 
the same number of horses. 

Spanish Cattle. — At the Cattle Show of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for promoting Agriculture, held at 
Brighton, in 1828, there were exhibited several fat cat- 
tle said to have been the progeny of a Spanish ball. 
They were generally well shaped animals, and accord- 
ing to the recollection of the writer, were approved by 
the butchers. We have since seen at the Worcester 
shows, stock said to be descended from the same bull. 
Will some of our friends in Worcester county give us 
the history of the stock alluded tof Where did it come 
from, and whort were its qualities? 

Fall Crops. — A large portion of the northern sec- 
tion of the country, embracing New England, a part of 
New Jersey, and a large part of New York, has been 
visited by a drouth of unusual severity. Excepting 
some light showers, of very limited extent, rain did 
not fall in sufiicient quantity to sensibly benefit vege- 
tation, from about the middle of June till the sixth of 
August. In the northern part of New York, in Ver- 
mont, and portions of New Hampshire and Maine, the 
drouth came on so early as to lessen the hay crop to 
the amount, in many places, of one-half. In other sec- 
tions, the hay crop, so far as heard from, wa« good. 
Throughout a large portion of New York, the oat crop, 
is nearly ruined, and Indian corn will be cut short to a 
large amount; though we are unable to tell, at present, 
what may be the effect of the late favorable rains in 
resuscitating the corn and potatoes. Grass is already 
beginning to show the benefits of increased moisture, 
and the fall feed may compensate, in a good degree, 
for the deficiency of hay in some sections. 

Quality of Milk. — We have often remarked that it 
is the quality of milk, rather than the quantity, whirh 
gives value to the dairy-cow. Great astonishment is 
sometimes produced by statements of the large quantity 
of milk yielded daily, by some oows. But such state- 
ments are of little consequence. The most remarkable 
oows for the production of butter, have given bat 
medium quantities of milk. For instance, the cele- 
brated Sussex, or Cramp cow, which for several years 
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made an average of 600 pounds of butter a year, gave, 
at the most, bat twenty quarts per day; and the Oakn 
cow, which made 480 pounds of batter in a year, gave 
but sixteen to eighteen quarts per day. John Hof.* 
BEET, of Chemung, N. Y., states that he has found, by 
churning the miJk separately, that one of his bett cows 
will make as much butter as three oi his poorest — ^all 
giving an equal quantity of milk. He states, also, that 
100 pounds of milk drawn from his cows which give 
the richest milk, will make one pound more butter than 
100 pounds drawn from the whole herd; and he adds, 
that there is more difibreuce in the quality than in the 
quantity. His advice in conclusion is, that all dairy- 
men look well to the quality of milk their cows give. 

8ovTR Down and Leicebtbr Sheep. -i-The two 
most popular breeds of sheep in England are South 
Downs and Leicesters. C. Hilliakd, an experienced 
farmer and breeder, suggest to the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, the propriety of offering a prize 
for sbe^p produced by a cross of these breeds. He uses 
the following arguments in favor of the proposition: 
** The South Downs do not come to sufficient weight 
of carcass in proportion to the quantity and value of 
the food consumed, and (he Leicesters do not produce 
a sufficient quantity of lean meat to the fat. By an 
admixture of the two breeds — by putting a pare*bred 
South-Down ram to pure-bred Leicester ewes, I have, 
in the space of six years, established a breed that I 
find yield a better profit in feeding than either the 
Sooth- Downs or Leicesters. The mutton is as fine as 
can be eatea, and the fleeces are of greater value than 
either South- Downs or Leicesters." 

Stage for cutting Gbass. — A writer on the scien- 
tific principles involved in the process of haymaking, 
lays down the following rules: 1. Grass must be fully 
developed before it is mown ; if not, it will be found in 
its early stages to contain so much water as to be 
reduced, on drying, into so small a compass, that it 
will in quantity much disappoint the haymaker. 2. It 
must not be permitted to stand until its seeds are 
ftirroed, much less ripe. All plants in arriving at ma- 
turity have their starch and sugar and gum in large 
quantities converted into woody fibre — a wise provision 
of Providence for enabling the stem to bear the matured 
seeds — and as sugar, gum and starch, are nutritive 
elements, it is desirable that these should be preserved, 
and hence the point for successful grass-cutting is that 
between the full development of the plant and before 
the formation of their seedsj in other words when they 
are in flower. 

The proper drying and storing of hay should be 
strictly attended to. If it is put up with two much 
moisture in it, the fermentation is so violent that the 
hay is greatly injured in quality, and may be more or 
less consumed. But hay may be made too dry; for 
though a violent fermentation is to be avoided, a slight 
one is considered necessary to the full development of 
the best -qualities of the grass; as there is little doubt 
that it is the vinous fermentation of the saccharine mat- 
ter of the hay which renders it palatable to animals. 

Cheese Facto aies. — ^In the Western Reserve, Ohio, 
where the making of cheese has been largely carried on 
for several years, a change of system has lately taken 
place to some extent. Certain men who are well ac- 
quainted with the manufacture of cheese, purchase the 
curdf unsalted, of their neighbors; and make it into 
that kind of cheese for which they find the readiest sale 
and best price. A single manufacturer sometimes uses 
the curd produced from the milk of several hundred 
oows. It is gathered every morning, by men who call 
at the different farms for that purpose. These large 
establishments are called '' factories." The Coneaut 
Reporter notices some factories which it is stated use 



3000 pounds of curd daily, making from twenty to 
thirty cheeses of from fifteen to thirty pounds weight 
each. Some of the cheese is sent to the English 
markets, some to the West Indies, and some to Cali* 
fornia. 

Live Stock at Aitction. — Attention is invited 
to the advertisement of Mr. Blakeslee, in this 
number. 

Transmutation.— -We have on hand several 
communications in reference to wheat changing to 
chess. While we desire to treat all our correspon- 
dents with civility, we do not think the publication 
of the^e articles would be generally interesting to 
our readers. We do not reject them because they 
express opinions contrary to our own, but because 
they throw no new light on the subject. All as- 
sume that because wheat failed to mature, more or 
less, where it was sown, and chess grew in its 
place, the wheat was transformed into chess! Now 
all we ask is the proof of this change. One cor- 
respondent says — ** When I see wheat converted 
into chess, I must believe it.'' Aye, but does he 
see it? Does he absolutely know that the chess did 
not grow from chess? or did he ** see" the miracu- 
lous conversion? We do not doubt the honestv of 
these statements — we admit that chess was found 
where wheat was sown — but we think the chesa 
was produced, like every other plant, from seed of 
its own kind. 

Shrunk Wheat. — ^The millers of Zanesville, Ohio, 
have published the following scale of prices, in view of 
the depreciated quality of wheat from rust, the present 
year: — 

" Assuming that cleaned wheat, weighing 58, 59, 
and 60 pounds to the bushel, is worth 75 cents per 
bushel, wheat weighing 

57 lbs. would be worth 72 cents. 
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For whUe wheat, 10 per cent additional on the above 
prices." Below 54 lbs. per bushel, superfine floor can* 
not be made, whence the rapidly diminished prices. 

The Armt Worm. — The Michigan Farmer states 
that twelve miles from Port Huron, on Black River, 
whole fields have lost their entire crops by the enonnoos 
numbers of these worms in their march from place to 
place, and that one tenant was actually driven from his 
house by the swarms which obtained possession. 

Cheap Crop of Sweet Potatoes. — The South- 
ern Cultivator contains a statement of Aaron Ad- 
kins, who raised 307 bushels of sweet potatoes— ex- 
cellent food for cows at the South — on an acre of 
land, at a cost of about ten dollars, or about three 
cents per bushel. The potatoes, cut three inches 
long, were dropped into deep furrows three and a 
half feet apart, and a foot and a half apart in the 
furrow. They were covered with a plow; not hill- 
ed, nor hoed, but repeatedly cultivated with a 
shovel-plow, throwing the vines, when they became 
lorg, on one side, for one furrow, and on the other 
side for the next furrow. A small plow was used 
near the rows, and a larger one in the middle. They 
were plowed up out of the ground when harvested. 

Plenty or Room. — According to the estimates 
of the General Land Oflice, the whole United States 
empire measures about two thousand million acres. 
If one half should be waste lands and forests, there 
would still be a thousand million acres. InteUi* 
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geot Bgricultorisls believe that each acre, antler 
good managemeDt, will esiily aupport its man, 
aad if ao, iben the Uailed Slate* vroald aapport 
tbe whole of the present popaUtioa of the globe. 
Plums. — Several new plnmi ha*e lately origina- 
ted in thii oeighhorhood, aome of which will proba- 
bly be founJ doaetviiig propagation, a* they po». 
seta qualitiei whii^h are not common. We ihall 

ere to be examined and decided on hereafter. One 
U in the garden of Messrs. E. h £. Doaa, of tbii 
city. The tree ha> borne two seaiionii, and was »o 
much overloaded the present leaion, that the aiie 
of the Irnil wai somewhat diminished, and its qual- 
ity injured. It is a beaulirul plum, of the yellow 
class, with a tbict bloom, and a deep hiash on the 
opper aide. Its shape resembles Coe's Golden 
Drop, and it ia aboot the size of Bleecker's Gage. 
Its Hualily is nearly firsl-rate. It begins to ripen 
about the tenth of September, and it continued this 
•eason till the middle of October. 

Another fine new plum has appeared in the noted 
pliini-garden of Mr. Isaac Dinniston, of this oily. 
The tree hore for the first lime in 1847, and we no- 
ticed Ihe fruit in the Cultivator for November of 
that year. Mr. D. has since given il the name of 
Maditon. It proves to be even later in ripening 
than we stated in our former notice. Il may be 
said to be in perfection at the present time — Octo- 
ber 16th— though there is still a large proportion 
on the tree. In shape and size il resemblei the 
Imperial Gage, but its general color is lighler, and 
it is generally mottled or covered on its upper side 
with bright crimsoa. All who have tKsted il pro* 
nounoe it first -rate— nearly equalling the Green 
Gage — of which it is probably a seedling. 

Absorption or Rain —It is believed that if soils 
were sudicieDtly deep and fertile, nearly or quite 
all Ibe water wbieh falls would be needed, and 
but little would run off in streams. Hence, streams 
■re found to diminish as population and improve- 
ment advances. It has been fonad that fifty-five 
or fifty-sii inches of water falls annually at Nat. 
obex; and if fDrty-five inches be taken as the av- 
erage for the whole Mississippi Valley, which is 
evidently within bounds, il will give an amount 
falling on the whole valley, tea limes greater ihan 
the water discharged at the mouth of the river. 

To PiEVENT Hoascs BONNlNoorP.— When tbe 
Icelanders ride Iwo or more together on horaebaek, 
and wish to dismonnt and leave Iheir horses for any 
length of time, they tie the head of one horso to the 
tail of the other, and the head of the second to the 
tail of Ihe former. In this reversed condition they 
ean roHke no progress, and if thej; mova at all they 
can only go in a circle. 

WATEaaCLORS AFTEK ToUATOEi.— Prof. TORKtB 

wriiinft to Ibe Hortitvlluritt, says—" My watermelons 
planted where tomatoes had grown two seasons before, 
are of twice ibe siic and vigor of growth of those grown 
in the same way and on the same soil, side by side." He 
asks, " Is this a general resultl" 

DoKABiLiTT or RiD Cedab — We hove heard 
of an old farmer, who, when asked how he knew 
that Cedar posts would " last forever," said he had 
frequently tried the experiment. Some may doubt 
his assertion, jet its lasting powers have been 
found to exceed a long lifetime. At the head of 
one of the graves in " Old St. Mnr;f's,"Md., there 
Btands a cedar slab, which, a- ■■■ - '■"" 

oates, was placed there in 171 
ly aound. 



Price* ot' Asrlc«ltBiBl Proflocta. 

^^w.YclTk, Oct. l». 1919. 

PLOUR— OsncKt, per bbl., WiaaK.W— FsToiiM WNUra, 
gs ItfaKIS— Fancy brwidi. K.3lii«a.U. 

nRAIN— Wlieai, GciwHa. par buk.. tlMtatl »— Rod Hiuon- 
ri. «I.<B— Corn. Wr.wrn siid SouiK-tii Yellow. eal-Wc.— Rye, 

wiieoc.— Bvier,itai<i«ic.— Oai>, ;Hi4Dr. 

IIUTTER— Ixil, pel .b., wdoleHlc, ItUlOc— wcsum dairy, 19 

CHEESE— Ml lb., Saelc. 

BEEF— Mm, iitw. per bbl., llOatlCSO— PrnDe, VatS Old 
Mu>. Sll.M 
PORK— Mh>, per bbl., •lOJO-PriBe, tS-ltOBtSM. 
IJiRD—ptr lb„ ate. 

HUP14— per lb., llH Krt,'lleur. I3W3e. 
COTTON— Up.aiid and Flotidih per lb., Siollle.— NewOrlriiDS 
■ml Aliban-, sialyl. 
WOOL— IBouoii prices,) 

Prime or Huxau flteces, per lb., 1'>ii43e. 



.. n..soo. 



RiSASH.- The coll hi market !• bunysBl. VTesRnt 

ia t fair 1ru4* is rrsin sl^uoLaTHme- Reef and pork u 
denuiiil, ibou()i.cli*ay ruTlbe hame molkel. 



Hay Cuttera, Cora Shelters & Vegetable Cutler*. 



SPIRAL Slid airaijtl.l KiiHV 
Bleveiu, Rngglci, Nnar^e k 




e, ba] ire aOarded 



HftMl 



>till perfect, g^^ 



cgrlihle CDIten 

Orslii, Field, Garden a.-tdii 
the Albony Amii-a'i 



r HnsbaHdr):— 



Ncn. 3U9 u. 



riBrosdway, Albnnv, N. V. 
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TUE CULTIVATOR. 



Not. 



LIST OF AOKIffTS 



ro> 



<( 



THE CULTIVATOR" AND •'THE HOETICULTUEIgT." 



INSTRUCTIONS TO AGENTS. 



The Cultivator — Price $1 a year. To Agents, seven copies for $5. — Fifteen copies for $10. All 
subscriptions to begin with the volame, which commences with the January No. in each year. 

The Horticulturist — Price $3 a year. Agents are allowed a discount of 20 per cent, from the re- 
tail price, on all subscriptions they forward. Subscribers to the Horticulturist may commence with the 
volume in July, or with the ha4( volume in January. 

D!y* All orders to come free of postage and to be accompanied with the money for the numbers ordered 



ftUINB. 

Aof iifUi— Ruflaell Eaton. 
Atkiiuon— B. T. Morrill 
Bangor — Chat. K. Miller 
Calaia — L. L. JjoweU 
East E!iot~J. Emery 
Foxcrc^t— C.-Chamberlain 
Livermore Falls— J. Wadsworth 
Mercer — A. J. Downes 
Machia»-W. Hill 
Norway— H. R Webber 
Xorridfewock— Dr. J. S. Lynde 
Portland— £. C. Andrews 
Parkman— 8. P. Shaw 
Princeton— J. Rolf 
Skowhegnn— A. Cobom 
South Berwick— C. E. Norton 
Wiiithrop— Dr. E. Holmes 
Waile Township— F. Boisiou- 

nauil 
WaietviUe— S. Applelon 
Wiiislow— R. H. Green 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Alstead— W. Breed 
Aeworth — L. Keyes 
Beiuiington— Samuel Fisher 
Concord — R. Merrill 
Durham — ^J . B. Smiiii 
East Weare — Jas. If. Eaton 
East Ijebanon— A^ CHeaveland 
East Wilton — Geo. L. Dascombe 
Goflktown— D. A. Parker 
Haaiover — Geo. Dewey 
Keeue— C. Rabbett 
Lvme — B. Latham 
Aferiden — Bcig. Wingate 
NorlJiwood — D. Tucker 
Portsmouth — L. A. Badfer 
Plymouth — T. Eastman 
South Deerfield— Chas. Tueker 
South Weare- Enos Hoyt 
Warner— I*. Bartlett 
Walpole— C. Babbitt 



VERMONT. 
Athens— E. Bayley 
Arliinfion— C. B. Hills 
AddiHon— Amos Smith 
Burlington— Pierce. Davy & Co. 
Briindon— Ed. Jackson 
Bmtileboro— F. H. Fessenden 
Bethel— J. Smith 
Beuiiiugtun — S. Wilrox 
BelUnv« Fall*— A. AVatkios 
Bridport— J. P. Metcher 
Barnard— Geo. H. Atwood 
Benson — ^Jtihn Carter 
Berkshire — y. I*. James 
Bemiington Centre — U. Hieks. 
Coventry— Wm. B. Flanders 
Chester— O. W. ICdson 
Chelsea— C. Blodfrett 
Cuttinjrstalle — E. L. HoUea 
Clareiidon — S. C. Smith 
Castleton — ^B. F. Langdoo 
Cornwall — A. I*. Binffham 
Danville— A. McMillan 
East Montpelier— S. S. KeltoB 
East Clarendon— E. B. Holden 
Bast Charleston— J. W. Bebee 
Bast Dorset- M. Roberu 



Bast Barnard— J. E. Davis 
Fayetteville — Geo. Fisher 
Factory Point — Geo. Barnard 
Grand Isle — B. Macomber 
Guilford Centre— Chas. C. Lyndu 
GraAon — A. Burgess 
Highgate Springs — M. R. Averill 
Hubbardiott— A. Wright 
Highgate — E. Meigs 
Montpelier — A. Waterman 
Middlebury- E. R. Wright 
Manchester — John Cooke 
Northfield— Thomas Averill 
North Beimiiurton— P. M. Henry 
North Hero— E. Haynes 
North Ferri8burgb--0. H. Hand 
Norwich — ^Iru Diivts 
North Montpelier— H. Hollister 
New Haven East Mills— Charles 

L. Smith 
North Fairfluc— H. Cook 
New Haven — E. Bottum 
Newbury — D. Johnson 
North Springfield— O. Cook 
NewAuie— H. W. MiUer 
Orwell— M. D. Branch 
Proctorsville — L. Proctor 
Pittsfiekl— R. R. Child 
PasBumnsic — R. Gilkinson 
Pittsford— Geo. B. Armington 
Pawlet— Chas. W. Potter 
Pomfret — A. L. Chamberlain 
C^ieechee Village— W. 8. Carter 
Radaud— Dl Kirkaldie 
Rockingham — ^J. A. Pulsifier 
Rochester- F. F. Washburn 
Royallon— J. Morgan 
Sunderland— John S. Peltibone 
South SiralTord— Hon. J. H. Har- 
ris 
Swonton — Geo. Bullard 
Saxes Mills— H. J. Saxo 
Shrewsbury — E. L. Holden 
St. Albans— V. Atwood 
St. Albans Bay— M. F. Palmer 
Saxton's River— Lewis Pulsifer 
St. JohiMbury — J. P. Fairbanks 
Shaftsbury— N. Bottum 
Shelbume — Lyman Hall 
Shoreham — D. &, G. Cutting 
South Pomfret— G. Winslow 
Starksl)oro— Jas. Ilouff 
South Hero— Judah West 
Springfield — S. R. Arms 
Taftsville— DanM. Taft, Jr. 
Tunbridge — F. Siurdcvant 
Vergenu'. •— Wm. H. White 
Windsor- J. M. Thonidike 
Wilmingrton— C. T. Alvrnl 
West Randolph-G. E. Sparhawk 
Walling Axd—D. Holden 
Warren— F. A. Wright 
Woodstock — L. Richmond 
\Vest BratUeboro— S. R. Clurk 
WestHalifax- A. Ballou 
Waitsfield— J. M. Richardson 
West Dorset— L. B. Armstrong 
Wardsboro— John Tafts 
West Berkshire — ^Jos. Lee 
West Enosburgh— C. Barnes 
West Haven — S. Armstrong 



Westminster West — John May 
West Hartford— L. Haxeu 
Williston — L G. Bingham 
WestPonlmey — Jas. Howe 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amherst — J. Dickinson 
Andover— H. B. Holmes 
Adams — D. Upton 
Auburn— J. S. Menriam 
Boston — ^Jos. Breck k. Co. 

do Wm. Stickuey 

do Dr. E. Wight 
Beverly— M. Bridge 
Barre— Thos. B. Rice 
Chickopee — P. Stedraan 
Charltoik— J. M. Sanford 
Curtisville — P. Barnes 
Chieopee Falls— M. S. Kellogg 
Danvers— J. W. Proctor 
Deerfield— Chas. Williams 
East Brookfield— Silas Stevens 
£a»l Chariemont — Chas. Wing 
Fairhaven— Wm. F. Terry 
Fall River— H. H. Fish 
Framii^liam — Samnel Warren 
Fitchburgh — Geo. Atkinson 
Gloucester — Wm. Parsons 
Great Barriiiglon — S. Newman 
Greenfield— G. C. MuuseU 
Grunby — Sam'l Ayeni 
Grotou— S. C. Wheeler 
Gardner^Ijevi Hey wood 
Harvard— J. Whitney 
Hadley— O. E. Bonney 
Harwich— O. Brooks. Jr 
Lowell- Wm. G. Baker 
I«unenburgh — Wm. J. Jones 
Lenox— John J. Hoichkiu 
Lee— H. Bartlett 
Montttgue — W. A. Bancroft 
Momoit— E. C. Howard 
Middleborougfa— O. Littl^hu 
Medford— Jas. Wcllindon 
Millville— H. S. Mansfield, Jr. 
Medway— A. S. Pearl 
Newburyport— J. G. Tillon, 26 

State St. 
New Bedford— H H. Crapo 
New Brainiree— J. D. Wlieclcr 
Northampton— A. H. Bullcn 
North Bccket— C. C). Perkins 
North Andover— J a». Sttvens 
North Enston— Jol'.n R. Howard 
North Adams— M- L. Cc.le 
New Marlljoro— S. M. Norton 
North Hadley — D. M. I^eoiiurd 
North I*evcrell — Jh». I'razier 
Newton fiower Fall* — Dr E. 

Warren 
Newton— B. M. Watson 
i\orthl>oro— Anson Rice 
Norton— John I*. Clnjip 
Newton Centre- R. W. Tunicf 
Needham — John M. Harris 
New Snlcm— Geo. Peirce 
Oxford— Wm. A. Wheelock 
Orr.iiire— S. Dexter 
Plymouth— A. S. Taylor 
PittHfield— Geo S. WiUls 
Petendiam— D. C.Paige 
Richmond— W. Bacon 



Rocknort— J. Parsons, Jr. 
SKKkbridge— F. Stevenson 
Salem — V. Putnam 

do H. Whipple 
Sonthbridge— S. Dresser 
Springfield— H. k. J. Brewer 
Shelbunie— Chas. Smith 
Southwick— S. Uillit 
South Williamstowu-^. R. MiUi 
Spencer— H. R. Green 
Sheffield— O. W. Cowles 
Soiuh Hadley Fail^-^amcs A 

Lamouieux 
Townsend— Horace Emery 
Tyiigsborotteh— L. Butlerfieid 
Vaiideuaenville — E. Barnes 
Worcester^Ruggles, Nounc Jb 

Mason 
Williamstown— D. A. EulUey 
Warreii — J. B. Lombard 
Whitinfville— P. Whitin ft S«n 
Willimansett— C Pendleton 
Wilkiiisonxilie — Wm. Brown 
Ware — Chas. Phipps 
Westhampton— Z. S. Clark 
West Springfield— W. A. Bla 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Jamestown— C. H. Bldr«lge 
Kingston— A. Noyes 
Lippitl— D. Whiini)»u 
Newport— John S. Battey 
Providence— A. H. Stilwell 

do W.'M. Snow ft Co. 

Portsmoolb— A. Chase 
Slateravilfe— SamH. O. Taboor 
Woonsockett— P. Metcalf 
Warwick— J. N. Price 
Wickford— Chas. Allen 



CONNECTICL-T. 
Abiugton — Geo. R. Sessions 
Burlington— M. M. Marks 
Berlin— H. N. Gnlptn 
Bristol— Geo. H. Mitchell 
Brid;;ep^>ri — P. F- Banium 
Pa rkha ni9tc<i — Snlmon Ho\i-d 
Colche«t»*r— Guy Bigelow 
Cliapiuville- P. L. Barton 
Ciinioii — Jol.n Cnse 
Cnnt4>n Centre— I*. B. Case 
Collnsvillc— T. H. Atutfin 
Cnnnnn— Wm. Wuistin 
Columbia — ^J. .s. Yeoinaus 
Cell? nil Vilhige— Chrs. HiiicLlcjr 
Cornwall— K. W. Andrews 
("ltc.*tcr--C. D. Clarke 
DfiMburv— K. M. While 
Knsi H'leldaui- O. H. Parker 
Eni»i Wini!s4>r — H. WatM>n 
KaM WimUirllill— J. H. Chaii- 

i(»it 
Eufifld— John Pnrdrn 
rails* Villag.— n. Atnrs 
Ottlr? IVrry — \. B. Brown 
G»)lord'!i Bridirc — D. G'.<lriii;t^ 
G(tshen — M. Bartholomew 
Grc«nwicli — ."^'uni'l. CIobc 
Grcei'ville— Fred. T. Ilayfirld 
Harwinlon— A. N. Bwrler ft Co. 
Hs^rlfofd— Ohnfte<l, TJ.uJcKfT ft 

Goodrich 
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lladlyme — Wm Spencer 
HttuUngtcm — N. W. Blackmtin 
Hamburgh — Sam. M. Brockway 
Hamphreyaville— J. NelUeloii 
Hotchk<s8ville — Wm. Dawson 
Killing'worlh — L. Parmelee 
Kent— K. FuUer, Jr. 
Kenciiifton — Samuel Hart 
Liichiield— Wm. H. Thompeon 
Lyme— H. M. Waite 
LakeviUe— John G. Mitchell 
Mystic Bridge — Joe. Griswald 
MaiufieU Ceutre— Z. W. Phelps 
Middle iladdam — 6. Whitmore 
Middletowu— D. Bornea 
Jdotjdxu — Z. L. Huiifi^erford 
Newiugton— R. Stoddanl 
Norwiclitovm — H. B. Tracey 
North Madison— H. S. Blatchley 
Norfolk— N. B. Smith 
New Preston— G. B. Waller 
New Fairfield— M. TredweU 
New MiUbrd— Wm. Wanaer 
North Lyme— N. Jewett 
New Cauaau— Chas. Raymond 
New Britain — H. Brown 
North Mansfield— Fred. A. Met- 

oalf 
New Flaven — F. Trowbridge 
Pioquonock— C. Soper 
Plymouth— W. W. Bull 
Ridgefiekl— Steph. Smith 
Reading Ridge— M. Hill 
South Killingfey — D. Brown 
Sharon— D. R. Gould. 
Sherman — ^A. Wanzer 
Stratford— D. Brooks 
South Wuidsor- R. Olcott 
Simsbury — L. Buel 
South Brituia— D. Plait 
Salisbury — A. Moore 
SoiMh .\orwalk— H. Pennoyer 
SufBeld— D. Ilale, Jr. 
Sianwich — J. T. Reynolds 
Stamftiri— R. Hoyt 
Sooih CoTeutry— W. G. Judd 
Thompson— \Vm. H. Chandler 
Torringford— N. Smith 
Tolland— P. Walbridge 
Tbompsonville — Jas. Henderson 
Terryville — J. W. Hemingway 
Vernon — S. P. Bmice 
Volnutown — H. Gallup 
W^ashiiigton — Wm. Moody 
Waterb'ury — E. Leavenworth 
AVarehouse Point>-G. Booth 
We3t Hartlund— N. Bosworth 
Wilton— J. P. Fitch 
Woolcotirille— C. B. Smith 
Watertown — M. Heminway 
Warren — Wm- E. Tanner 
Willimantic — A. D. Loring 
TVeai Cornwall— H. M. Hart 
Windsor—S. O. Loomis 
Willingtou— John Western 
Woodl)ury — 8. B. Minor 
Wuidham— Thos. C. Robbina 
Winchesier^-S. W. Coe 
We«port— Wm. H. Burr 
Winchester Centre — H. Ford 
West Meriden— R. Liusley 
Winthrop— John Demiiston 

CANADA ^VEST. 

Alexandria — A. Chesholm 
Biockville— Chas. Booth 

do W. B. McLean 

Beverly — S. J. Soulhworth 
Caledonia Springs — P. Stetiing 
Clarenee— Wm. Edwards 
Colchester— Thos. Hawkins 
Cornwall — M. McMartin 
Dunnvilie — Wm. Inman 
Etobicoke— J. B. Bagwell 
Fitzroy Harbor— W. P. Taylor 
Farmersville — P. Wing 
Goderich — Geo. Brown, Jr. 
Gait— W. Roeeburgh 
Guelpli — 11. Parsons 
Kingston — ^Thos. Briggs, Jr. 
Kitlcy— John Plakely 
L'Original— Chas. P. Treadwell 
MUl Creek— Wm. Perry 
Morwin— Dan'l W. Perry 
Merrickville— C. Miner 
Maniutown — Jas. Begg 
Naniicoke— ^m'l. Gamble 
Oxford— Chas. E. Chadwick 
Picton— Wra. Low 
Port Hope— D. Smart 
Perth— John G. Malloeh 
Si Catharinea— C. Beadle 



St. Andrews — Major McDonald 
Simcoe — Henry Grofl* 
WelUngton Square — J. P. Gage 
Williamstowii — John McGilUs 
Waterloo-^U. Robinson 



CANADA EAST. 
Adolphustown — I'hos. Casey 
Besancour — C. Simmons 
Cokl Brook— H. S. Foster 
Chetbem— Rev. F. Metcalf 
Danville— Wra. M. Byrd 
Druramoudsville — Hon. William 

Sheppard 
Durham— John Both well 
Grantham— Hon. R. N. Watts 
Henrjrville— E. 8. Goodiiow 
Huntington — M. F. Demming 
Kingsey — Dan'l. Moore 
Lochaber— A. Hulnies 
Montreal— Robl. W. Lay 
Murray Bay— J. Nariii 
Melbourne — F. Labrash 
Petite Nation — Steph. Tucker 
Quebec — John H. Wyse 
River David— J. Wnrtele 
Richmond — Levi (Heveland 
Sl Thomas— Wra. Patten 



NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Fredericton — ^John IT. Reid 
St. Andrew*— Jos. Walton 
St. John— S, L. Tilley 
Woodstock— Chas. Pcrley 

NOVA SCO'HA. 
Comwallis— C. C. Hamilton 
Halifax— C. H. Belcher 



NEW YORK. 
Anriesville — R. Hudson 
AWcr Creek— Dr. P. Williams 
Aurora — Jiio. L. Cuyler 
Avon — O. Sackett 
Angelica — L. Hull 
Auburn — Derby, Miller & Co. 
Adamsville— A. Wiltse 
Augnsta^W. Brown 
Argoeyille — R. V. S. Ramsay 
Amenin — E. D. Freeman 
Amenia Union — N. Reed 
Adriance — P. Adriance 
Arthursbnrgb — E. S. Barber 
Alexandria Centre — Geo.iWills 
Ashford — John Quackentlush 
Adams — George Hart 
Ames — Chas. G. Robinson 
Athens— D. Von Wie 
Allen Centre— N. J. Rice 
Astoria — ^Thos. B. Jackson 
Attlebury — SamM Huntington 
Amsterdam — R. Davis 
Analachin — G. T. Pcarsall 
Alden— L. Putnam 
Apuliar-W. W. Sterling 
Burns — O. Benton 
Bridghampton — E. Rose 
Batavia— E. C. Dibble 
Butternuts— R H. Van Rensse- 
laer 
Bingfaampton— R. S. Baitlett 
Bunalo— T. S. Hawks 
Ballston— E. W. Lee 
Busti— Geo. Edwards 
Big Stream Pomt— I. Hildreth 
Brockport — G. W. Spencer 
BouckviUe — ^J. Coolidge 
Babcock Hill — J. H. Champion 
Buel — N. V. Vrooman 
Brockett^s Bridge— L. Brockett 
Borodino — J. Learned 
Bfidgewater — G. Scott 
Bloomingborgh — R. H. Drake 
Beekmanville — E. Haxtou 
Berlin — Jas. B. Murray 
Berkshire — G. CargiU 
Baituig Hollow— M. Howell 
Burnt Hills— C. HoUister 
Blooming Grove — H. F. Breed 
Burke — T. Beeman 
BaldwiMville — R. Sears 
Bemis Heights — V^m. Denison 
Black River— Wm. Middleton 
Bullville— S. Gillespie 
Burdett— R. Burritt 
Burlington— C. Reed 
Bernville— S. St. John 
Bramans Corners — R. Howe 
Broadalbin— C. C. Brockway 
Bainbridee— D. Newell 
Bern— Wm. L. Turner 
Brewerton— Orson Ives 



Canasiota— N. S. Roberts 
Champlain— D. D. T. Moore 
Clockville— C. Palmer 
Chnzy— J. W. HubbeU 
Canandaigua — Henry Chapin 

do O. Phelps 

CatskUl— W. W. Vftn Loan 
Chatham Centre— R. H. Vedder 
Cayuga — H. Powia 
Conesville — E. Hammond 
Cortlandville-^. L. Hommedien 
Cazenovia — S. H. Henry 
Cooperstown — Robt. Davis 
Chatham 4 Comers-^. CrandaU 
Covert — A. Hopkins 
Catman Centre — D. S. Curtis 
Canisteo— Wm. H. Mead 
Cinciunatns — O. Kingman 
Columbia — ^H. Reynolds 
Cape Vincent — S. W. Ainsworth 
Coming— Joel Parcell 
Chief Warrior— C. T. Carrier 
Cambridge — Jno. M. Stevenson 
Canaan 4 Corners — W. A. Lord 
Chesnut Ridge — ^J. C Havilan.1 
Chester— S. Y. Satterly 
Clarkson— M. A. Patterson 
City — C. Chamberlain 
Cedarville — S. Brainerd 
Cram Elbow — ^John Lamore 
Clyde— J. D. Stone 
Chapelsbnigii — Wm Miller 
Conewango— Levi Steel 
Centre Cambridj^e — S. Clawson 
Clinton— <;has. Northrop 
Campbellsville — Wm. Aiken 
Canajoharie — Wm. Arkell 
Cayutaville — A. Lawrence 
Coxsaekie — A. Van Bergen 
Clifton Park— J. Usher 
Claverack — J. J. Siudley 
Castile — ^Jolm M. Cliase 
Copake — H. A. Bain 
Crown Point— H. Stincs 
Canaan — E. Cady 
Carthage— Wm. Blodgett 
Cranesvillty— Wm. Shuler 
Clay— Geo. AVhite 
Cannonsville— W. McGibbon, Jr. 
Cairo— S. Shufelt 
Cohoes— Thos. Hart 
Carmel— Thos. W. Taylor 
Canterbury— H. F. Chadeayne 
Canton- N. S. Prentice 
Clayton— A. Ellis 
Clarence — W. B. Ransom 
Cicero^A. Eitstwood 
Coventry— G. D. Phillips 
Conklin— D. M. Langdon 
Chatliara — ^Wm. A. Cose 
Chittenango— S. Fuller 
Catharine— J. Thompson 
Coldenham — R. Howell 
Cortland Village— .Tos. Reynolds 
Cherrj Valley— T. Lewis 
Carolme — ^J. R. Speed 
Colchester— Robt. Campbell 
Coeyman's— J. Skinner 
Dexter— J. A. Bell 
Delhi— J. McCnlloch 
Danube — 1*. Green 
Deanfville— J. Brown 
Durham — A. Marks 
Dryden — ^A. Tanner 
Deer River— E. L. Hnrlbcrt 
De Ruyter — E. L. Gage 
Davenport— John McMorris 
Deans Corners — H. W. Devins 
Dnanesburgh — H. P. Allen 
Devereanx — W. O. Gaines 
East Hamilton— C. R. Ackley 
E'^ton — C . Morse 
East Springfield— C. C. Gtiitcr 
East Avon — S. S. Morehouse 
Earlville— N. Phelt 
East noomfield — E. M. Bradley 
Ellenville— D. Hardenburgh 
East Lexingtoiv— John Epfbertson 
Exeter Centre— Jas. Smith 
Easthampron — Thos. F. Parsons 
Ellicottville— D. R. Wheeler 
Easton — E. Mosher 
East Homer — Hough k Kloek 
Evaiisville — C. W. Candee > 
Eist Groveland — R. Johnson 
Elizabethtown — Asa H. Post 
Bast Schuyler— James Minott 
Elbridge— C. M. Brown 
Eagle Mills— E. L. Roberts 
EastPeru- T. Bcardaley 
Edinburgh — M. Pearl 
Edwardsville— E. S. Pope 



East Greeubnsh— S. Miller 
East Glenville— B. Westfiall 
East Greenwich— P. F. Martin 
East Guilford— M. G. Osboro 
Edwards — Jas. Brodie 
Edenhill— Wm. H. Tune 
Elbai-J. Strickland 
Fenner — D. Haight 
Flushing— F. Bloodgood 
Fayeiteville— J. H. Smith 
Fredonia— D. Douglass 
Fort Plain— A. Cary , 
Five Comers— S. E. Todd 
Fort Hamilton— T. G. Bergen 
Flatbush — R. L. Schoonmaker 
Fnlton— H. L. R. Sanfoxd 
Flat Brook— C. Belding 
Fonda — Jas. Mclutyre 
Freys Bush— John Diefendorf 
Fishkill Viilaae— Jacob Pudney 
Frewsburg^-J. Townsend 
Friendship — Saro'l. Townsend 
Farmingdttle^Abni. Lawrence 
Fort Covington — C. B. Howard 
Franklinville— njobn Johnson 
Fishkill— W. B. Blackman 
Fort Ann— Geo. Clements 
Farmer— J. D. Winterstein 
Fowlcrville — A. McBean 
Fortsville — H. Griswofci 
Franklin — Jas. Hardy 
Felts MUls— A. Whcelock 
Fislikill Plains— D. Van Wyck 
Farmiugton— J. C. Hathaway 
Fishkill Landings J. Van Voor* 

hies 
Fort Miller— L. G. Taylor 
Flat Creek— Jos. Dillenback 
Fort Edward— G. Lethrop 
Freedom — James Grifiith 
Freedom Plains— Jas. H. Peltit 
Gencseo— Wra. H. Spencer 
Guilderland-^Joel B. Nott 
Geneva— Derbvj Wood &. Co 
Gardnersville— Benj. Jacksoh 
Granville — J. Thompson 
Grnvesend — S. G. Stryker 
Gilbertsville— <^lias. Root 
Glen Cove— R. M. Bowne 
Greece — J. B. Peaynaford 
Greene — S. S. jVichols 
Greenville— B. FluUeck 
Greenfield C*>4iire— H. Gardner 
Garrattsville — G. Harringlon 
Great Bend— J. Wiiitaker 
Great Valley— W. J. Nelson 
Greenwich — Eddy ic Co 
Galway— E. O. Smith 
Guilferd Centre— John P. Hall 
Glens Falls— K. H. Rosekrans 
Gay Head — Q. Vermilyea 
Glenville— P. C. Conde 
Galesville— J. Hall 
Grecnport — ^Frcd. W. Lord 
Gilbert's Mills— H. Allen 
Glenham— J. H. A W. Cromwell 
Ghent— W. F. Collins 
Gerry— Wm. W. Sterling 
Gilboa— John Reed 
Hamilton— Fay dc Riddell 
Herkimer— Jas. D. Spimier 
Hyde Park— E. Butler 
Hudson— P. D. Carriqna 
Harford-J. H. He at on 
Hallsville— J. Bander 
Hollaiid Patent— C. W. Kollogf 
Hurley— P. Crispell, Jr. 
Hoosick — R. Janies 
Henrietta- E. Kirliy 
Hartsville— P. Van Vradenburgh 
Hanwick — C. Harrington 
Harpersfiekl- R. B. Gibbs 
Hamptonburgh— A. B. Watkins, 

Jr. 
Hunts Hollow— T. I. Lake 
Hempstead— S. C. Snedecker 
Homer — Amos Rice 
Hannibal — C. D. Bent 
Hobart — P. Kirkpalrick 
Hillsdale-J. W. W^hite 
Higginsville — John F. Porter 
Hammond — A A. Hine 
Huntington— S. C. Rogers 
Hartfoitl— SamU Hall 
Hampton— W. Egeiy 
Hoffman's Ferry— J. M. SwaiC 
Hermon— M. Lawrence 
Hastuigs-^. O. Dyckman 
Hull's Mills— John ThompsoD 
Hammondsport- A. M. Adsit 
Holley— D. S. Ross 
Hoosic Falls— L. C. Ball 
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Heavelton— J. It G. Shnll 
Itbaca— A. H. Jobnfon 
Illon — L. Helmor 
Junctiop— I. T. Grant 
Jobmiowii — Junes W«llf 
JordaiivUle— Wm. B. Mix 
JoaMvill*— R. R. Kennedy 
Jamaica — Philo Doaiie 
Jordan — Geo. A. Masoa 
Jackt Reef— P. Drake 
Jericho— A. G. CarU 
Jamestown — H. Baker 
Kinssbury — Chas. Cole 
Kinderhoek — J. C. Sweet 
Kings Ferrf—Ml. Hatchinson 
Kennedysville— Z. Bradley 
KelloggsTiUe— Wm. Slude 
Kiugstou — ^John C. Jensen 
KuowIesvUle— Wm. P. Poner 
Keescville — WiUeu Keese 
Keudull— Wm. K. Watson 
' Kortwright — Jas. McKee 
Kiimeys 4 Comers— A. Kelloff 
Lelmiion — 1<. A. Gates 
Leroy— R W. Hand 
Lowville & Lewis Coonty^-Hi* 

ram Mills 
Lockport— Jas. W. Reed 
Lonsin^bnrgh — Orville Reed 
Leedsville — Geo. H. 8wiA 
Lima — Geo. W. Warner 
Lodi— C. W. Ingenoll 
I^Afargevilie— John N. Rottiers 
Liihgow — A. R. Adams 
Leotiardsville — Lake lloxie 
LilUe FalU— Z. B. Wakeman 
Leeds — James Van Deusen 
Little York— P. Walrod 
Le Raysvilte— O. Hicks 
LivingstonviUe— H. Mather 
Lcwiston— A. V. E. Uotchkiis 
Lee— D. Brown 
Lysander— N. Hart 
Livonia-JC. C. Purdy 
Livingston— H. A. Dnbots 
Liberty— L. Smith 
Morrisville— A. Wflliams 
Mabl>ettsviUe— J. R. Comstock 
Macedon — John J. Thomas 
Mount Morris— J. R. Murray, Jr 
' Maltavaie— G. Burtis 
Mottville— H. Delano 
Mohawk— James D. Spioner 
Moirft — C. Lawrence 
MayvDle— R. Whiteside 
Moscow — H. Jones 
Madison— L. W. Curtis 
Manorville — ^Jas. Kent 
Mecklenburg— D. B. Wheeler 
Middlefield— S. W. Bamum 
Middle Granville— G. W. Porter 
Marshall— E. Trowbridge 
Meredith — 8. A. Law 
Middle Hope— E. S. Woolsey 
Manhassett— AVm. J. Mott 
Mpchanicsrille — Wm. Vernon 
Mttlden Bridge— H. Van Valken- 

burgh 
Mount Upton — O. Richmond 
Monheim — John Joyce 
Moriah— A. Chapman 
Manchester Bridge— J. C. Com- 

eU 
Machias— W. Sanford 
Mansfield— L. B. Eddy 
Marathon — Eben Moore 
Mamoreneck— John J. Manhali 
Minn — Wm. Mayborn 
Middleraie-^<}eo. W. Griswold 
Manchester— Wm. Wells 
Mns0ena— W. S. Paddock 
Manlius — R. Gilmore 
Mortinsbnrgh— C. Whittaker 
Morristowu — M. Eager 
Minaville^Samuel C. Jackson 
Moresville — ^J. L. More 
Middlefield Centre— G. White 
Moorcs — C. W. Seaton 
Middleburgh— Geo. Manning 
Moriey~0. Child 
Medina — Gen. 8. M. Burroughs 
Moriches— J. M. Fanning 
Marylaud— A. AVhitnejr 
Marlboro— M. J. Fletcher 
Moravia — John Alsop 
Moriah 4 Corners— Wm. Heaton 
Malone— J. W. Pangbum 
Montgomery— B. Monroe 
Mexico — ^James Emery 
Middletown— John Book 
MontieeUo— J. Huntington 



Marbietown — Louis Bevier 
Mount Vision — H. Show 
Noith Brookfield— Jos. Eaton 
Norwich — A. Lamb, Jr. 
New Lebanon— Jonathan Wood 
New Lebanon Centre--nJ. B. 

ChnrchiU 
North Duanesburgh— J. Donnan 
Niagara Falls— Gen. P. Whitney 
Newbnrgh — Daniel Smith 
North Chili— E. HoweU 
New Utrecht— Rev. R. O. Cnrrie 
North East Centre— J. F. Caul- 
kins 
North Hempstead— A. Hicks 
North Easton— R. S. Boiden 
Norway— W. H. Smalley 
New-Concord— H. B. Pratt 
North Salem— Major Jas. Scott 
North Lansinr— R. Beardsley 
Newport — L. B. Benchley 
New Rochelle— J. P. Huntington 
New Hamburgh— H. Suydam 
North Earn— Samuel E. Rnssell 
North Siepbeutown — E. Amokl 
Newark Valley— R. A- Tappaii 
New Baltimore-nJ. K. Hotaling 
North Skle Staten Isiaud— Wm. 

Bement 
New Hurley— H. Traphagen 
Nassao— B. IL I^ord 
NewviHe— G. Green 
Newark — A. H. Robinson 
New Lebanon Springs— S P. 

Goodrich 
New Road— A. White 
North GranviUe— A. WUlett 
NashviUe— A. 8. Moss 
Niverville — Geo. L. Doane 
New Hartford — C. Ingalls 
Nels<m— J. DoiAldsou 
North Sterling— John Ostrander 
North Hebron— A. A. Eggleston 
Nunda— J. Swain. 
New Beriin— John T. White 
North Uarpcrsfield— Wm. Hnr- 

per 
North Adams— S- D. Mock 
Nichols— C. V S. Biiven 
New Hftven— A. W. He wit 
Oswego— J. M. Hart & Co. 
O^densburgh— A. Oilniorr, Jr. 
Owego— Gfo. Leonard 
Orangeport — C. Butler 
Oriskany— D. C. Balis 
Otego— T. R. Austin 
Oriskany Falls— C. Waterman 
Oak Hill— A. Pratt 
Oxford— H Balcom. 
do S. H. Covin 
Oakfield— E. Buell 
Oneida Castle— Ira S. Hitchcock 
Oppenheim— N. Brown 
Port Jervis— P. B. Elting 
Peteliore— D. Anderson 
Prattsbnrgh -A- Mr Michael 
Platf«bargh— E. Benedict 
Poughkeepsie— A. Ostrander 
Potsdam— A. V. Ellis 
Palmyra— Wm. H. Cuyler 
Penn Van— H. B. Bennett 
Pine Plains — ^John A. Thompson 
Pnrishville- R. Meed 
Port Henry— John Stevenson 
Perry Centre— A. S. Putterson 
Port Chester — ^Jos Carpenter 
Pern— Wm A. Keese 
Palatine Church— D Smith 
Peekskill— John Moore 
Pitlstown— -J Campbell 
Pleasnnt Valley— Dan. J. Ward 
Pawlings— J. Akin 
Pamelia 4 Corners— C. Oolding 
Plessis— P. Bocon 
Perry— S. Armstrong 
Pine— Wm. H. Bloss 
Pleasant Plains— P. D. Cooking- 
ham 
Perrysburgh — H. M. Allen 
Port Kent - W. Watson 
Pariv-J. Mnnson 
Poland Centre— W. S- Oaylord 
Pound Ridge— A. H. Lockwood 
Perch River— C. Walrath 
Parma Centre— C. A. Knox 
Pine Bush — C- J. Deyo 
Pleasutttville— J. G. Haviland 
Parish -B. O. Ftoimegan 
Port Jsckson— C. Pltillips 
Putnam- John Simpson 
Philadelphia— C. Child 



Poropey— Wm. J. Curtis 
Petersbnrgh— J. S. Coon 
pMt Crane— Jos. Sinetbarat 
Quaker Hill— Ed. Merritt 
Rorheaier— D. M. Dewey 
Rhineheck— Wm. B. Platt 
Red Hook— Po«imaster 
Rome— O- 1>. Qro«rveiior h Ca. 
Reiissetaervilte— R. L. Mulford 
Koyalton Centre— Jas. Culver 
Re^nales Basin— D. D Wil- 
liams 
Rexford FInts— John Smalley 
Kntland — .%[• Eames 
Rouses Point— John Bratt 
Richfield— J. D. Vaughan 
Richfield Springs— O. C. Cham- 
berlain 
Richmond— John Johnson 
Richland— Chas. H. Cross 
Red Creek— A V. Cortright 
Royalton- James Culver 
RaymiTtown — N. Van Names 
Rock Stream— P- McKey 
Rnshville-P. Vorce 
Russia — Tho« Johnson 
Rnssie— p. Bntterfield 
Rnnsomville— E . O. Harris 
Roseboom — L. Dickiust*u 
Shelby— John Travis 
Stuyvesant — B. Van Buren 
Silver Creek— D. G. Smith 
South Hammond— Jas. Lambie 
Saugerties— H. Wiiians 
Schodack Landing— P. O. Ten 

Eyck 
Schenectady— George Clare 
Sprinf^fieid — Postmnster 
Socket s Harbor— F. F. Burl 
Syracuse -Stoddard ^ Babcock 
do L. W. Hall 
do W. L. Palmer 
Saratoga Sprinjrs— Jos. Wood 
Salem John King 

do Wooilin k, Osbom 
Sing S ng— Piwtmoster 
Split Rock— James Fortune 
South Weitorlo — L Stanton 
South Granville — C. Taylor 
Schuylerville— G. S. Brisbin 
South Salem— H. Keeler 
Southeast- E Foster 
South Easton— F. D. Beadle 
South Amenia— W Parsons 
Seneca Falls — S- Chapin 
Sidney Centre— S. L. Wattles 
Stone Arabia— C. P. Snell 
Schoharie — A Gallup 
Sheldrake— J B. Barry 
Sangerfield — A. Carter 
Sauquoit— D- Durham 
Stillwater— R. Merchant 
South Hartford— S. Cooley 
Schuyler Lake— C V. Hartshorn 
Smynm— J. W. CoUins 
Salt Point— D Griffin 
Stanford vi lie— M. J. Miller 
Shavrnngunk— P. V. C. Miller 
South New Berlin— A Simons 
Sherwoods Comers— Aug. How- 
land 
Scriba— Thos Askew 
Salem X Roods— N. Fny 
Sooth Stephentown— N- Gould 
Schoghticoke— E. Congdon 
Salt Springville— W. Dieven- 

dorf 
St. Johnsville— Thos. Country- 
man 
South Royolton- E Saflbrd 
South Middletown- W. Hoyt 
Sand Lake— C. SUter 
Sprout Creek — John C. Shearer 
Stormville — ^B- HopVins 
Shtfltsville — S. J. Gildersleeve 
Spencer's Corner — W. Wake 

man 
Salisbury Mills -D.R GiU 
Sandy Hill— S. R. Platt 
Spcncerlown — Wm Bailey 
Siockbridge — L Moore 
Sooth Cairo— E. Blockman 
Soothampton— Capt S. Foster 
Speedsville— J. C Bosh 
Sterling Centre-Hugh Crockett 
Shrub Oak— L. Poidy 
Salabnry— E. W. Carryl 
Spaflbra— J. Oale 
Sooth Richland— J. L Diokin 

son 
Stephontown— N Howard 



«'alisbury Centre— A. C Hopaon 
Shingle Creek — C Losce 
Salisbury Mills— A. J. Cald- 

well 
Somerset — Ed. Borchell 
South Kortright— John McMinn 
SoroerS'— James Bedell 
Shelter Island — :;amuel S. Gar- 
din ier 
Sandford*s Comerv— Aioo« Car- 
penter 
ttnsqnehannah— O. L Doolittia 
South Columbia— E. Hatch 
South Lodi — John Ingersoll 
Stranon's Falls— D. T. Beers 
Ticoiideroga — Wm. E- Calkins 
Trnmansburg — James McLalien 
Troy — Levi Willard 

do Wm. McKiuuey 
Trenton— E Storrs 
Trenton FaiU — M- Moore 
Taberg— B. G. Kon 
Trnxton— Mtises Kinney 
Three Mile B.>y— SamU Bates 
Towners— J. Towners 
Triangle— W. Jackson 
Theresa— Geo. W. WoodrnlT 
Turin— A. Foster 
The Purchase— John Burling 
Tarrytown— Wm. Stevens 
Tyie— J. Smith 
Utica— Wm. Brisl«4 
do D. Redmond 
Union Mills -P. Veeder 
L'l^ier Red Hook— J. Rowley 
Uuadilla— S. G. Cone 
Union Centre — Alva Ketcham 
Vernon— James H- Dunbar 
Vernon Cenire— U- Sanderson 
Verbank— Chas. Coffin 
Valatie— John H. Isbister 
Versailes— A. H Barber 
V«>lney— E. Griffin 
Van Buren- J. Talmage 
Verona — H. N. Leel 
Varysburgh— E. P. Beck 
Waterloo— S. Williams 
Wwliliiigtoii— Wm. 'I omiiiisoa 
WatervUtet— T. C. Abrabama 
Watervillc— Jas. M- Tower 
West Dresden- s. B. Buckley 
Wtttertowu— Ed. 8. Massey 
Westpori— R. R. Stephenson 
Wheatlantl — John Murdock 
West Milton- H. Van Ostrand 
Wheeler— Gen O. F. Marshaft 
West Point- Rich D. Arden 
West Bloomfield— Thoe R. Peck 
West Farms— A W. Clasou 
West6ekl— E. C. B^iai 
West Vomers— Wm. B Ferris 
Weedsport— O. hheldon 
Waahington— 8. Haight 
West Galway^-George Aioslie 
Washingtcm Hollow— C. Ham 
Wesierlo— A. H. Ford 
West Almond— Lot J. Wy*e 
Whitney's Point— P. Greene 
Westmoreland— A. H. Ualleek 
West Springfield— A. Chamber* 

lain 
Warren- H. Taylor 
Windham Centre— P Lewis 
Walton — P Townsend 
Waterfbrd— D B. King 
Willett— R Greene 
Wilton— C Perry 
Windfall- D. Preston 
Wright's Corners— H. Hale 
Wappingers Creek— J. Iiighaa 
West St«ickholm— 6. A. Hanckel 
West Charlton— F. McMarlin 
WeM Chester— S. B Bowne 
White Creek— H i<mtth 
Wilson— Wm Homl>lin 
West Troy— John Haswell 
West Win&eld— L. A. Guild 
White plains— J. R Sherwood 
Windsor— D- Doolittle 
Walworth— T. G Veomaas 
Wilna — Z. Penniman 
West Leyden— A. Fox 
White Store— N. N. Greene 
Warwick— Jos B- Burroughs 
Willink— John W. Hamlin 
West Hebron— John Beveridge 
Yoangstown— Wm. Uttle 
Yaphank— W. J. Weeks 
Yonkers— B. A. Bashford 
Yorkshire— M. Smith 
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To Narsery^men, OrchardiMto and Gardeners. 

^HErabscriber offers for sale at his narseries, at Pljrmoothi 
-^ Mass., Pt'ar, Quince, Cherry, Plum, Apple, Paradiae aiid Ma- 
haleb stocks, suilable lor Kraftiiig in the Spring, and for budding 
the coming seas«in. Mountain Ash, Kin*, Spanish Chestnut. Ash, 
staple, Liine. Aider, Lurch, Scotch fir, Silver fir, Norway ^r. Ar- 
bar Vitce, BaUam fir. from 1 to 4 feet; Cedar of Lebanon, Aran- 
raria imbricata, Deodar cedar. Oaks, Altheas, Hawtliorns, Lilacs, 
PpirsBus, Syringas, Deutzias, Acaciaa, Roses, Honeysuckles, 
Climbers Ac. Raspberries, May's Victoria and other currants, 
Gooseberries, Native gropes. Foreign grapes in lots for vineries. 
Myall's Victoria, Early Scarlet, and other rhubarbs. The best na- 
tive and foreign Ptats, 1 to 5 years from the bud, fine thrifty trees 
and well ^rown. 40 Select named Verbenas, all of Beck's Pelar- 
aoiuums, ui 33 varieties, including those of last seaaoui being the 
iuest Pelargoniums ever inlrodaced. 

Priced Catalogui s sent on application. 

Bept. 1, 1849. ~3t. B. M . WATSON. 

To Wool Growers, and those wishing to pnrchasr 

Jnerino Sheep* 

l^OR SALE, low, about 175 Merino Ewm. The origint) 
'' stock were obtained of J. T. Rich, of Shorebam, Vermont, 
and Mfs«rs D. & C B Cook, of Charlo.tc, Vi. — the latter gentle- 
men having recently obtained theirs from Mr. Alwood's and other 
celebrated flocks in Connecticut. The lambs and yearlings are 
from Atwood's and Rambouillet Bucks. Also, about sixty bucks 
of diflerent ages, mostly young, bred by the subscriber. l*he avc- 
rag^e M'eight of fleeces, four pounds, nme ounces, washed wool 

Address RICHARD KEESB, 
Oct. 1 ~lf. Keeseviile, Essex County, N. ▼ 

Frnit Trees. 

'T'HE subscriber offers for sale this fall, among a general asaort- 
^ meui of fruit trees, the following quantity ; ai^ a large num- 
ber ''of the otht-r leading kinds, which will be sold on reasonable 
terms, especially by the quujitity : 

APPLES. 
i,000 Rhode IslaiKl Greening, | 2.000 Dominie, 
3,U0U Newtown Pippin, | 2,000 Belle Fleur. 

CHSRRIE8. 
2.000 Napoleon Bigarreaa, I 1.000 Yellow Spanish, 
1,000 Black Tartarian, | 1,000 Holland Bigarreau, 

90,000 E irly Golden Apricot, both on the peach and plum. 
2,000 Frost Gage plum trees. 
3,000 of the same 2^ feet high, $10 per 100. 
3.000 Isabella Grape Vines, from 2 to 4 years old. 
6,000 strong one year-old vines, for $9 per 100. 
500 Large Linden trees. 

A hirge quantity of Fir and Spruce bushes. 

Amateurs are invited to call and see the show of fruit on the 
Frost Gage trees this fall. CHARLES DUBOIS, 

Oct. 1— 2t. FishkiU Landing, N. Y. 

Sonth Down Sheep 

l^'OR SALE. Ten Aill blooded South Down Rams, from Lambs 
J to four years old. Also 20 Ewes, from yearlings to four years 
old. 

The subscriber has spared no ezpenae and care to raise the 
flock to a high standard, and he, therefore, oflers them for sale 
with confidence in their merits. 

Application may be made, either personally or by letter, addres- 
sed. JOHN McD. McINTYRE, 

Oct. 1— 2t. Albany, N. Y. 

Highland Nurseries, Newbvrfh, N« Y« 

LaU A. J. Douming ^ Co. 

THE Proprietors beg leave to inform their patrons, and the pub- 
lic in general, that their stock of 

Fruit Sf Ornamental Trtea, Shritbty Rotes , SfC, 

For autumn planting, is r lusoally large and thrifty, and embraces 
all of the best varieties i.iifodueed into notice in this country or 
Europe of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry. Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, 
Grape Vines, Gooseberry, Currants. Raspberry, Strawberry, Ac 

Portugal Quince trees, standards, ex.ra size, each, SI 00 
" " quenonille, " " 1.00 

Angers, {trve) extra, ** 1-00 

Trees of the uraal size, 60 cents. 

The stock of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, %c. is very large, and 
quantities to dealers, or planters on a large 8ca.e, wiU be Airnlshed 
al greatly reduced rates. 

Hedge Plants. 

A large lot of Buckthorn and Osai^e Orange plants. 

A^so, a large lot of Rhubarb and Asparagus roots. 

The entire stook has been propagated under the personal super- 
vision of A. SAUL, whose long connection with this establishment 
is some guarantee, from the reputation it has gained, mnd tht prt- 
UJtt fToprietora art d*t«rmin«d to ffurit^ ss to the geiiuin4ii«ss and 
accuracy of the present stock. 

Orders respectfully solicited, and will receive prompt attention, 
which will l>e carefully packed and shipped to any part of the 
Union, or Europe. 

Catalogues furnished grafic to poet paid applicants. 

Newburgb, Oct. 1— 2t. A SAUL A OO. 



School of Applied Chemistry, 

YaU Colkt'ge, Ntw Havtn^ Ct. 

B. SiLLiMAR, Jr., Professor of Chemistry applied to the Arte 
J. P. NoRTOic, Professor of Agricultural Chemistry. 

»PHE Laboraton- in this department is open during nine months 
m the year for instruction in the analysis of soils, minerals. 

ores, Ac. ' • 

During the summer and autumn terms, there will be lectures on 
Mineralogy, Gwlogy, Natural Philosophy, Elementary Chemistry, 
and other useful branches of Natural History. 

The annuid course o( lectures on Agricultural Chemistry, by 
Prof. NoETOM, will commence soon after the middle o( January, 
and continue nil about the first of April, at the rate of four or five 
lectures in each week. 

These lect.res arc intended to be delivered in a form quite intcl- 
imble to those who never turned their atiention to chemical stu- 
dies. The great principles of Improved Agriculture will be illus- 
trated and extilaiiied during the progress of this course in such a 
manner as to be understood by all. Tickets for the course 910. 

Students in ihc laloratory have glass, cliemicals, balances, ajid 
other apparatus furnished, and pay $20 per month. Aualys<is of 
minerals, soils, Ac, made on reasonable terms.' 

For further particulars apply to eitlier of the Professors. 
New-Haven, Ct., Sept. 1, 1^49.— 6t. 



Fruit Trees. 

rpHE subscribers offer for sale this fall their usual assortment, 
•■- viz > Apples, Plums, Pears, Cherries, Peaches, and Ornameu- 
tal Tiecs. 

The following Peart on the Quince. 
Ijouise Bonne de Jersey, 
Bartlett, 

Virgalieo, (White and Gray,) 
Onondaga, or Swan's Orange, 
Dnchesse d* Angouleme, 
New Gray Winter Benrre, 
Dovenne d' Ete, or Summer Virgalien, 
Columbia, 
Blood good, 
Vicor of Winkfield, 
Beurre Diel, 
Dearborn V Seedling, 
Leon Le Clerc 

Also, a few hundreds of the European Mountain Ash, of an ex- 
tra size. WILSON, THORBURN k, TELLER, 
Albany, Sept. 1.— 3t. Nurserymen. 

Wheelers's Patent Railroad Horse Powers and 
Threshing Machines. 

'PHE subscribers having been appointed agents for selling the 
*■ above celebrated machines for the city and vicinity of New- 
York, in place of A. B. Allen k, Co., (who have heretofore had the 
sale of the same,) they solicit the attention of those wishing to pur- 
chase. 

fC^ The farmers of L(«ng Island can be supplied with a machine 
equally well adapted for their use, and which js uflbrded at the 
same prices, wiihoni any extra charge for premiums or Patent 
rights. All are warranted to give satisfaction, or are sulject to be 
returned and the full pnrchase money refunded. A supply con- 
stantly on hand al their Warehouses, Nos. 187 Water Street and 
185 Front St., New- York. JOHN MAVHER & CO. 

Sept 1.— -If. 

Booics for Rural Libraries. 

rpHE following works are for sale at the office of Thv Culttta 
A Tox, No. 407 Bro-idway, Albany: 
American Agriculture, by R. L. Allen, $1. 

Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas, 91. 

— — Shenherd, by L. A. Morrell, $1 

— — Poulterer's Comphiiion, by C. N. Beraent, SI. 

— — Veterinarian, by S. W. Cole, 60 cents. 

Herd Book, by L. F. Allen, |t3. 

- Farmers' Encyclopedia, S4. 

Flower Garden Directory, by R. Buist, #1. 

Agricultural Chemistry, by Prof. Liebig, 91. 

" " by Prof. Johnston, $1.2S. 

" " by Chapial.50cents. 

Cottage Reiidences, by A. J. Downing, 92. 
Domestic Economy, by Miss Beecher. 91. 
Domestic Family Receipt Book, by Miss Beecher, 75 cents. 
Family Kitchen Gardener, by Robert Buist, 75 cents. 
Farmer's Manual of Manures, by F. Falkner. SO cents. 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, by A. J. Downing, 91-50. 
Farmers' Dictionary, by Prof. Gardener, 91.50 
Farmers' Companion, by Judge Buel, 75 cents. 
Lanscape Gardening, by A. J. Downing, 93.50. 

Employment Wanted. 

ANY one who wishes to pay a good price for nn active and in- 
dustrious hand to manage a farm, one who has studied lh« 
principles and practice of modern farming, who can construct and 
repair buildings and implements, who is 27 years old and has • 
small family, address, posi paid, CHARLES BRTTS, 

Burr Oak, St. Joseph Co., Mich, 
(xood references given and required. Oct. 1. — It.* 
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Seedlings. 

A LARGE supply of Pear, Plum, Qoikck, and Bvcktrorit 
-"^ Sebdlikos, well grown and thrit^y ; also 
HoRsr CuESTXVTs, one and two years old, for sale by 

THORP, SMITH ft HAN'CHETT, 
Nov 1, 1640 —It. Syracuse Norseries. 

Seedlinss* 
pEAR, Plom. Cherry, Quince, Apples, Horsechestnvt, Monntain 
-^ Ash, and Buckthorn Seedhngs for sale. Also seed of the 
above kinds of trees. Everv variety oC Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, and grafts of the celebrated Virgalieu Pear of Geneva. 
For sale at the Geneva Nursery, by 
Geneva, Nov. 1.— 6i.* W. O VERPLANCK. 

Lire Stock at Auction. 

7 PROPOSE to se'l at auction, at my farm, on Wednesday the 
■ 2t8t day of November, 1940, about thirty head of high-bred 
Devon Cattle. Among the number is the bull that took the first 
premium at the show of the American Institute in 1848, and a pre- 
mium at the New- York SUte Pair the present season. Alw one 
pure blood Devon ball, one year old, bred by Lemuel Hnrlbut. of 
Winchester, Ct., two pure blood bull calves, and a number of fine 
heifers and cows. Also three pair of fine matched steers. 

I shall also sell at the same time about 100 Spanish Merino 
sheep, and two or three fine colts, three years old. 

All the above stock will be sold as specified, unless previously 
disposed of at private sale. J. N. BLAKESLEE, 

Nov. 1— It. Waterlown, Ct. 

Jnst FnUiflhed and for Sale, 

BT DSRBT, MILLSR ft CO., AVBtTRIT, 

»PHE AMERICAN ERUIT CULTURI8T, bt J. J. Tmomas.— 
■^ A rreatty enlarged and improved edition, containing more than 
triple the matter of the former editions, having been wholly re- 
written so as to embrace essentially all the vaiuabU informatiom 
known at the present time relative t<i Fritits awd Fruit CtTLTims. 
It contains 300 acc«rate BifeRAViNos o» Frvits, and includes 
condensed and full descriptions of all Fruiu of merit and celebrity, 
cultivated or known in this country. 

To prevent confusion in a numerous list of varieties, careful at- 
tention has for years been given to eflfect the clear and systematic 
•rrangemen* adopted in this work ; and further to enable the rea- 
der to know at a glance, the various grades of excellence, the 
qnnlily is designated by the size of the type used for the name. 

The numerous figures of fruits are sxort impr*>sims of ave- 
rage specimens. The descriptions have been prepared in nearly 
every case from the Fruits themselves ; and to distinguish fixed 
from accidental characters, careful comparison has been exten- 
•iveiy made, irith specimens from several different Slates and 
with descriptions in the l>est American works on fruits. 

To determine the qualities as adapted to different regions, assis- 
tance has been largely furnished by a number of the most emi- 
nent pmnologists of the Union. 

The whole In one handsome duodecimo volnme, at the low 
price of One Dollar. 

The work belongs to the author and is not traded. A liberal 
discount is made to Booksellers. Oct. 1— 3t. 



Merchants and Farmers, Attention. 

JOHN MAYIIER ft Co's New Agriculiural \yHrehouse and 
Reed Store, 197 Wnler street, N. Y , where they have for sale 
the largest and most complete assortmeni of Farming fiiip'.ements 
ever offered for sale in this city, all of which they Will sell cheap- 
er than the same kind of gouds can be purchased at any other 
house in the city. 

Our giiods are all warranted to give satisfaction. Farmers warn- 
ing to purchase, will please call and examine our stock, before 
purchasing elsewhere. Among our nssortmcnt. may be found the 
celebrated highest premium Eagle Plows, together with the mosC 
approved plows now in use. 

Also, horse powers^ threshing machines, fan mills, rom shetlert, 
straw cutters, corn mills, churns, seed sowers, ox yokes, ux scra- 
pers, horse rakes, hay rakes, patent chain pump, (that never free- 
zes nor rusts,) arid other pumps. In fact, we have everjnhing for 
farming pui poses, together with gnano, bone dust, and other ^rti- 
lizers. 

PREMIUM PLOWS. 
WE have upwards of 1000 Plows of the most approned kinds. 
sniiable for all kinds of soil, both for the south and the north. AN 
warranted. — 

HAY, STRAW AND STAlJf CUTTERS. 
WB have also, 500 Hay, Straw and Stalk Cutters, on hand and 
for sate, among which are Hovcy's celebrated Patent Spiral Knife 
Cutter, which surpasses all other cutters now in use, for hand or 
horse power. — 

FLOUR AND ?ORN MILLS. 
FITZGERALD'S Patent Flour and Groin Mills. We will 
guaramee to supply orders for these as ch'tap as an v other agent ia 
the city of New York. They are considered to l>e'one of the best 
kind of Portable Flour Mills now in Q»e. We have also a large 
aoeortmeni of cast iron mills for grinding corn, coffee and ^cea, 
at very low prices. — 

FANNING MILI^. 
I. T- GRANT ft. CO*S Patent Premium, and other mills, oa 
hand and for sale, at the lowest prices, warranted 10 clean rice as 
well as all kinds of seed and grain. 

CORN SHKLLERS. 
WE have a large assortment of Corn Shelters or. hand for horsa 
or hand power of the nKMt approved kinds, that will shell from 159 
to 1200 bushels of shelled corn per day. All warranted to be 
made up in the best manner. — 

RICE AND COFFEE HUIXERS. 
WE have a first rate article for this purpose, that will do the 
work satisfactory to the purchaser. Warranted. 

GUANO. 
WE will supply orders for Peruvian, Patagonian and Prepareo 
Guano. Bone Dust, Lime, Ashes, ftc, a>i warranted fresh, and to 
be the kinds that are ordered, at as low prices as can be had in this 
city. We have a large supply constantly on hand. 

WIRE FOR FENCES. 
FENCE Wire of all sizes, from 5^ to 9 cenu per lb 

SEED WHEAT. 
600 bushels of the celebrated white- flint seed wneal 
600 " " " Mediterranean " 

600 ** other " rarieliea ** Snhabla Ibr 

fall sowing. — 

SEED RYE. 
600 buriicls of the best kinds of winter rye. 

CLOVER SEED. 
500 bushels of prima clover seed on hand, and 
500 '' *' timothy seed. 



GRASS SEEDS. 
BLUE and Ray* also Lucerne, and all European Field and Gar 
den Seeds suitable for the American climate, imported expressly 
fbr ns. Warranted to be genuine and fresh. 

N- B. If any of our gtxxls should not prove to be what we re- 
present them, we will refund the money when they are returaed, 
together with all the expenses that occur in so doing. 

JOHN MAYHER ft CO., 
Oct 1— tf. 197 Water Street, New York. 
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aiB* of ths CaltiTmlor, making the aixth of the nev 
•MiM, ud the uxte«uh rroin the eommenaenieQt. 
Th« work haa beem m loag MMUuhed, tmi th« 
pnbtto h**« been to fanilin with h> ehM*aMr, 
the! it teem* ODD soeuarf loexpetlateonthU point. 

The jear which ia jnat oloiiog, h>e brought with 
it MtiafaotoTj DTideiia« of rBooBies in the " art of 
•MB}" aad wa maj ooaMeatlr my, that at aa fat. 
Ber pwiod fa«* the wnW at largo b«<a le tho- 
Tonghl; unpisHed with the paramonnt importance 
of thoae p«r«nita, tnm which the food ftnd olalhing 
of the hoBaa raea ii devivad:. At ao fbtmer period 
hat 10 large an ainoant of prsetieal, Bnatal talaat 
baaa devoted to the tfacoangement of the great io- 
Mieat ol agriaaltDie, and to tha examination of the 
prinoiplea whieh fotM it« foandatiaa. The faimori 
of DOT own ooantrj are awakened; and baring di>- 
•oveiad (ha inpoitance of their poiitiou in the 
frama.work af aooietj, Ihoj mr% reaolved on poi- 
•euing tha mtHDgenea which ahal) aiable them to 
ditcbarge their civil and ponifoal datiaa with honor 
t* thtmiilT" 1" relation, also, to the praotioe 
of theh Tooatioa, a large pteportiaa of the elua 
have become convinced that " kactwledge is power." 
HBDoa the greatly increased spirit of inquiry. The 
hagbear af " booh-Carming" haa lost its terrors; 
nan have the ooarags to rmd; bjp an ariargad 
eonrie of reading, and a kabtl of obeervatioa, thay 
are enabled to disoriininate and applj nnderatand. 
iagly and proBtabl/. To aztead the maans of 
knowledga, to laoaleata corraot thaory and aoaad 
practice, to fnnUh nsofnl Idea* end saggeMians, 
haa ever been, and will continae to be the aim of 
tUa joamal. 

We aball antet on obt nest volnma with iaoreased 
facilities for earrjing ont the design of the work, and 
have made arrangements which we think will impart 
MOOT pagaa additional i>terast aadvalae. Among 
the moat important of theaa, wo have the latiaTac- 
tion to announce that Prof. NoaTOR, ef Tale Col- 
l„f yitl fnmish a series of articles on the Science 
aad Praotioe of Agriaoltare, Prof. K. is alreadj 
■•well know* loow rBadan.that it ivnnaecBssary 
for as to onaflMBd Ua for tW aaaad, praetiaal eom- 



mon senee wtioh he briags to bear en Ata sA- 

We embraoa this &ffan9»itj to rvaew tha nx- 
presston of onr hearty tbknki to our nuaerons Coi. 
>Ks^olI»xllTS, ia every fectioa of the conntry. An 
thaii very libaral oentribations to our pages, sho«- 
iag the reaaltaof their ptkotiee «Jsd abservation,bj 
which We have h«ea eitablad ta gataar ap a atoca> 
honse of faots and saggestions of immeaaa va)«e M 
the farmer, — to oar AoaiiTB, and PosviiAsTtBi 
geaevally, (or th«r pen-savwing aod mooossfnl ef- 
forts to proBole the eiroolatton af our jooiaal — af- 
forts made too, In most Instances, wIthoBt olh«r 
reward than that which arises from a QoaseionineM 
of haviag dene what they ooald la dissipate existing 
prejndiaas, by eaasiuy thoea whom they have ia- 
doeed to baeome sabaeribere, to wMAm, aarLiCT , aad 
ACT intelligently. 

As the annnal sabsoription of ont work is too 
small te admit of o^ hoepiag aooonats with indi- 
vidtial eabseribera, wa are eosapeUed to coatiaaa 
oor practice of disconttaaiag all si^baeriptioa* at 
the end ef the year; and hsnce the necessity of a* 
aanual appeal to the friends of " Tkt Caltitator," 
te renew their efforts to promote its oiTcalalion 
We have prepared a PtcroaiAa CvKTivAToa, oaa 
taining more than Oaa RmtsBaB EwsaATrnoa, » 
copy of which will be sent to every sobaeriber 1« 
onr next volome. We shall also send a oopy of It, 
with this number, to each of oar Agents, — beliBving 
that by its ezbibiiion many will be iadnoed (o sob. 
i scribe, in order to obtain tns beantifW sheet, whieh 
is intended as a irrw-TaAa's raassBT for aH aar 
BObsoriberi for 1899. 

As an indaeement to greater exertiosi on tha part 
of those disposed to act as Agents, the ftrflowing 
Pbbmiitji's will be paid, in Books, or in Imptemanta 
or Seeds from the Albany AgrioaltarSl Warahonaai 
to those who send as tha largest lists of Mibaerf 
bers for onr next volame: 

to ikt CmlTitoa far IMS, wiOi tlw atj is ^rtaat, m Oh (tak 
Blog of or «au oak, fn«DiH u Ihg KM of tUreh MD, lbs nm of 
SlFTY DOU.AB9. 

FORTY DOLLAB8. 

3 To ib« cos •BudlBff OS tk> b*xi Lofot anmbw, tha bb tt 
THtRTT DOLLARS. 

4. P<>rlk«BOitlifg*slliil,flHnn«rT^ 

t. For Iks am briMlia, TBN BOLL 

i. F«i1mFits bsm IMS— lias, wwA F. ■ 
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Ebitoks or TH« CuLTivATom — I r«oentlj pre- 
pared a paper for Tht Cultivator, upon the fub- 
jeot of the establishment, in the National Depart- 
■lent of the Interior at Washington, of a Bareaa 
of Agrienlture, for the Promotion of the great in- 
terest of Agricultural Improvement, in this Union. 
I submitted mj oommunioation to the consideration 
of a few friends, who advised me to lay the matter 
before the Legislature of Vermont, now in session, 
for their approbation and recommendation to the 
General Government. I did so; I am happy to in- 
form you that it met with universal favor. The 
paper has assumed the form of the following Re- 
port, which, together with the accompanying Re- 
solutions, were passed by the General Assembly of 
Vermont, as you will see below. F. HoLsaooK. 
MontpilUr, Ft., Oct. IS, 1849. 

RspomT. 

The founders of our government were desirous 
fot the organisation of a Home Department, devo- 
ted to the fostering and encouragement of Agricul- 
ture, and other Industrial Arts; but it seems that 
for want of proper persons to organise and manage 
•uoh a Department, it was laid aside. 

At a later period, Washington recommended an 
organization, entitled ** A Home Department of 
Agriculture." His conceptions upon this subject, 
—like everything else emanating from his practical 
far-seeing mind, — are exactly to the purpose, com- 
prehending, more or less directly, about all that 
need be said in its favor. They are as follows:— 

'Mt will not be doubted that with reference ei- 
ther to individual or national welfare. Agriculture 
is of primary importance. In proportion as na- 
tions advance in population, and other circumstan- 
ces of maturity, this truth becomes more apparent, 
and renders the cultivation of the^oil more and 
more an objtet of public patronage. Institutions 
for promoting it grow up, supported by the public 
purse, and tfi what object can it be dedicated with 
greater propriety f Among the means which have 
been employed to this end, none have been attend- 
ed with greater success than the establishment of 
Boards, composed of proper characters, charged 
with collecting and diffusing information, and ena- 
bled by premiums and small pecuniary aid, to en- 
courage and assist a spirit of discovery and im- 
provement, by stimulating to enterprise aud expe- 
riment, and by drawing to a common centre, the re- 
salts every where, of individual skill and observa- 
tion and by tpreading them thence over the whole 
nation. Experience has accordingly shown, that 
they are very cheap instruments of immense na- 
tional benefits." 

The methods of agriculture pursued by our fa- 
thers, in a new country, with a virgin soil and a 
sparse population, were, perhaps, necessarily rude 
and improvident; but with a rapid, and unprece- 
dented increase of population, improvements in til- 
lage have not advanced with corresponding steps, 
or generally speaking, been of long standing. By 
no more than a-half century of bad cultivation the 
soil of the older States has become either entirely 
run down or greatly impoverished of fertility ; and 
inseets, blights, noxous weeds, 8tc., the usual at- 
'tendants of imperfect tillage, have increased and 
become accumulated to an alarming extent. 

"But the evil does not stop here. Too many of 
onr intelligent ,.enteTpnsing young men, — observing 
the sad condif iea of the soil, and trained to false 
impressions, — suppose that the agricultural profes- 



sion, instead of being an open field for the efibrta 
of science to improve, is but an arena, fit only to be 
occupied by the illiterate and unenterprising, under 
the guidance of blind tradition. They accordingly 
press in masses into other callings, filling them to 
overflowing, and leaving the '' Art of Arts/' to 
its fate. 

The same process of deterioration which has beea 
so nearly completed in the Atlantic States, is now 
going on at the West. Although nature, by a long^ 
and a most liberal process, has endowed the landa 
of that section with a fertility elsewhere unknown, 
still they csn be impoverished by the hand of man. 
The gradation to the same climax whieh has ob- 
tained in the older States may be slower, yet, aa 
the nature of things, it must be sure. Many of tho 
occupants of those now generous soils, under the 
same mistaken impression that they are inexhausti- 
ble, which possessed the first settlers of the more 
fertile tracts of the Eastern States, will probably^ 
live long enough to find that, under a constantly 
depleting and careless husbandry, what has been 
done can be done again. — These remarks are of 
course subject to exceptions; but they are still 
quite too generally true. 

While this rapid destruction of fertility has been 
going on among us, several of the States of Europe 
have been as rapidly advancing in productiveaeae. 
There, Agriculture is fostered and encouraged by 
Government; men of the first attainmentp, and in 
the highest walks of life, devote their time and ta- 
lents to its improvement ; the lights of several sol* 
ences have been shed upon it ; lands, under the coU 
tivation of ages previous, have beeji so changed 
within sixty or seventy years past, by a judicious 
rotation of crops, and a system of manuring adapt* 
ed to the soil and the crop, as to increase three* 
fold in productiveness; thousands of acres of wet 
lands, heretofore of little or no value, have beea 
drained, and are now under profitable cultivation; 
agricultural schools and colleges have been estab* 
lished ; and the breeding of agricultural aaiaala haa 
been carried to so high perfection in England and 
Scotland, that any other breeds in the known world 
may be improved by a cross with them. 

It may be said that such high cultivation eaaeot 
be profitable here. Neither can we afford to pur- 
sue our exhausting system of cultivation much fur- 
ther ; for the decreased and decreasing crops will 
not remunerate our labor. If the state of thinga 
in our country will not warrant high farming, to 
the extent to which it is now carried in the conn* 
tries spoken of, we certainly are warranted in the 
employment of far more enlightened and correct 
principles of tillage than are now common. 

It has been well said, that " a prosperous agri- 
cultural district is not without patriots to defend 
it;'* and it is undoubtedly true, that a high state 
of intelligence and scientific knowledge among our 
farmers, would conduce, more than anything else, 
to the stability and perpetuity of our Republic, and 
to the rapid and full development of its vast agri- 
cultural capabilities. We may truly say, in this con- 
nection, that ** every accession which .man gains to 
his knowledge, is also an accession to his power | 
and extends the limits of his empire over the world 
which he inhabits." 

About three-fourths of the population of out 
country are engaged in tilling the soil. Legislation 
to promote the prosperity of this interest, directly 
benefits the greater portion of the people ; and in* 
directly,. but not less surely, the remainder else* 
Now our legislators and others have not been want 
ing heretofore in eulogy upon the antiquity, digai 
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tj, importance and pleasares of agrioaltare; bnt 
where haa been that fostering care which would 
seek to encourage and promote it? Where have 
the farmers been who would demand for the oulti- 
Tation of the toil, that conspicnoua place to which 
it is so justly entitled? 

Bnt we are happj to observe that an improved 
•entiment is becoming prevalent. That '' Agricul- 
ture u of primary importance ;" that our nation 
lias already ** adTanced in population and other 
oiroumstances of maturitj/' to that position which 
** renders the eultivation of the soil an object of 
public patronage;" that there is no '' object to 
which it can be dedicated with greater propriety;'' 
-^these truths are gradually making their way into 
the minds of intelligent, thinking men. 

We haye, at length, a Home Department; and 
the question presents itself— Can it, and will it do 
anything for Agriculture? It can, and we trust 
that it will. The politicians may seek to make it 
an instrument for the furtherance of party; and 
with the bug -bear of constitutional objections, they 
May tell us that nothing can be done for Agricul- 
ture under this Department. But let the farmers, 
moving in a mass, call loudly for a Bureau of Ag- 
riculture, with proper and suitable patronage from 
the GoTcrnment. Let it be managed by *' proper 
characters," selected with reference to their fit- 
ness for, and devotion to promoting agriculture. 
They should be men above political contamination ; 
and having a Iotc of science for its own sake ; and 
keeping constantly in yiew the one great object 
which thcj^ were placed there to promote, they 
would not be induced to give up to party what was 
meant for mankind. 

A Board of Agriculture, thus " composed of 
proper characters, charged with collecting and dif- 
fusing information, and enabled by premiums and 
small pecuniary aid, to encourage and assist a spi- 
rit of discovery and improvement, by stimulating to 
enterprise and experiment, and by drawing to a 
common centre, the results, everywhere, of indivi- 
dual skill and observation, and by spreading them 
thence over the whole nation," would soon be found 
to be "a very cheap instrument of immense nation- 
al benefits." 

1. This Board might be in correspondence with 
scientific men in all parts of our country, and with 
Boards of Agriculture in all foreign countries, — 
thus drawing to a common centre, and from thence 
spreading broadcast over the land, all new facts 
and improvements of utility, all valuable sugges- 
tions, derived from the improvement and new lights 
of the various natural sciences which are intimate- 
ly ailed to Agriculture. 

2. Proper premiums might perhaps be offered to 
stimulate ingenuity, in the invention and production 
the most valuable farm implements and machines ; 
and by awarding to those which, upon proper test, 
were found best to answer a desired purpose, com- 
petition, and an ambition to excel, would be exci- 
ted to the highest degree. 

S. Persons in the employment of our government 
abroad, might be directed to collect andh transmit 
to the Department, those new or improved seeds, 
fruits, plants, animals, implements, Sec., which 
were deemed desirable. As it would be part of the 
business of this Board, to institute extensive inqui- 
ries into the utility of introducing, for cultivation 
among us, the various valuable productions of oth- 
er eountries; and as the great range of latitude, of 
•oil and climate, which our country embraces, un- 
doubtedly admits of ooltivating the products of al- 
iMst every other country ; we may reasonably sup- 



pose that a proper effort, im this direction alone, 
would be attended with very important results. 

4. Premiums might be oflbred for the most able 
essays and the most satisfactory experiments to 
elucidate vexed questions and undeveloped princi- 
ples in Agricultnre^f deemed proper and desirable. 

6. Extensive inquiries might be instituted, into 
the habits of Insects troublesome to cultivation! 
and the best method to exterminate them, or pre- 
vent their ravages. As the nation " advances ia 
population, and other circumstances of maturity," 
it becomes more and more an object, pecuniarily, 
with our cultivators, to raise many sorts of fruits, 
and tender plants, comparatively unimportant at an 
earlier period. Now it is a fair estimate that one- 
half the productions of man, of this description, 
go to feed the insect world. Indeed, of some sorts, 
in some seasons, they take the whole. The subject 
of Entomology is vast and inexhaustible ; it requires 
such extensive, and yet particularly minute and of- 
ten microscopic investigations, that the efforts of 
ordinary associations of men can avail but little. 
But it is believed that a National Board of Agri. 
culture would have resources, peculiar to itself, that 
might effect important results. Its inquiries might 
be very extensive, drawing in contributions from 
individuals and societies, in every quarter, the sum 
total of which would be highly useful. 

6. The various state and county societies through- 
out the land, might be in correspondence with the 
Department, — thus receiving and imparting infer* 
mation upon these and other subjects. 

In short, in a hundred ways, such an organiia* 
tion might forward the great interests of Agricul- 
ture. Indeed, we may conclude, that no other es- 
tablishment could parallel this, as a promoter of 
the interests, not exclusively of either section, but 
of the whole country. 

The advocates for this movement may, by some,, 
be called enthusiasts. They are so ; for the magni* 
tude and importance of the thing very properly 
awakens them to enthusiasm. ^ It is right that our 
own State of Vermont should fie a foremost, a sea- 
Ions pioneer in this business. Our people are an 
agricultural people ; and they are awake to those 
measures which will foster and promote this com- 
manding interest. Other States will join us in en- 
deavoring to form an organisation so desirable; 
and thus the great sentiment of Washington, that 
'' the power of the nation alone can carry out their 
high thought," will be realised. 

1. Reeolved, That the General Assembly of Ver- 
mont earnestly recommend the establishment of a 
Bureau of Agriculture, in the Department of the 
Interior at Washington, whose province it shall be 
to superintend and promote the great interest of 
Agricultural Improvement in the Nation. 

2. Reeolved, That the Governor is requested to 
transmit a copy of the foregoing Resolutions, and 
of the aocoApanying Report, to the President of 
the Uniud States, to the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, to the Governor of each State 
of the Union, and to each of our Senators and Re- 
presentatives in Congress, to the end that the at- 
tention of Congress, and of the several State Le- 
gislatures, mav be properly invited to the proposi- 
tions embraced therein. 

3. Reeolved, That the Senators and Representa- 
tives of this State, ia the Congress of the United 
States, are hereby requested to use their influenoa 
to procure the necessary legislation, by Congress, 
for the speedy establishment, on a firm and perma- 
nent basis, of a Bureau of Agricnltare, as suggest- 
ed in the first foregoing Resolution. 
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Faminffy Stc^f in Oneida Coanty. 

After the dote of the Oneida Conaty Fair, we had 
an opportunity of calling on seyeral of the farmeri 
and norticnlturists of that section. We regret, how- 
ever, that ill health rendered oar examinations much 
leei extensive than we had designed. 

The settlement of this county waa commenced about 
sixty years since, though the principal advance has 
been made since the beginning of the present century. 
Previous tQ the revolutionary war, it was chiefly a 
dense wilderness, where civitixed man had no abiding 
place, except at a few fortified stations. Now, it 
has a population of about 100,000. This ffreat 
ohange has taken place within the observation of iha- 
ny who still live to express their astonishment and 
admiration at what their eyes have witnessed. 

By the kindness of Mr. £. B. Lucas, we were in- 
troduced to several gentlemen at Clinton. This neigh- 
borhood has long t^n noted for its apple-orehards. 
In fact, before the country came into the possession of 
the Whites, the Oneida tribe of Indians planted many 
trees in the neighborhood of their villages. We were 
informed by Iba S. Hitchcock Esq., of Oneida Cas- 
tle, that these people had at one period upwards of 
200 acres of land devoted to apple trees, and that 
the first settlers were in the habit of obtaining their 
apples and cider from the ** Indian orchards." Rev. 
Mr. KixKLAND, an early missionary among the Onei- 
das, planted a large orchard on the fine farm near 
Clinton, where he finally located himself. Many of 
the trees are still in a productive state. 

The first settlers here, who came principalhr from 
the New- England states, soon discovered the favora- 
ble nature of the soil for the production of fruit, and 
propagated, extensively, the best varieties of apples 
and pears then known. Many years did not pass be- 
fore the products of their orchards constituted an im- 
portant part of the income of many farmers. The 
once celebrated ^* Go^deell orchard,'' has prodnoed, 
we were toM, upwards of $1000 worth of apples in 
a year. Mr. G. Butleb, who is weU acquainted 
with the apple -trade, states that 15,000 barrels of 
winter apples have been shipped from this plaoe in one 
year. 

The first orchards here were planted mostly on the 
alluvial lands along the Oriskany creek, and though 
they succeeded well, it has since been ascertained 
that the sides of the hills or ridges, where the subsoil 
is not surcharged with water, are as good for trees of 
an kinds as the allurions. Not only apples and pears, 
but plums, peaches and grapes, flourish well here. 
Mr. Lucas showed us several kinds of peaches, one 
of which, a yellow- fleshed seedling, which originated 
in his garden, is a good Tariety , (pronounced so by all 
who have examined it,) and will probably come into 
extensive cultivation in this section. Mr. L. has a 
fine young orchard of pears, mostly onquHce stocks, 
which appear healthy, and will doubtless sooa give a 
good return for the attention bestowed on them. 

Mr. GcoaoB PAaxsa is giving considerable atten- 
tion to the eultnre of fruits. He showed us beautiful 
speoimens of the Bartlett, and other choice varieties 
of the pear, very fine apples — the Sapsoa, (or Sops- 
of-Wine,) Baldwin, Hubbardston- Nonsuch, and oth- 
ers and several kinds of grapes. 

Mr. JoHK C. Hastiitos has been actively engaged 
in horticulture for several years^has estaUished a 
nnrsery here, and has been instrumental in dissemina- 
ting a taste for the ooltore of fruits. For the pur- 
poee of testing varieties, he has had access to the 



fine garden and grounds of his father, Dr. Hastings, 
where he has fruited many new kinds of pears, ap- 
ples, &c. In this garden he showed us a White 
Doyenne (Yirgalieu) pear tree, the fruit from which, 
in 1847, sold for over fifty dollars. Mr. H. showed 
m a handsome specimen of Stevens' Genesee pear. 
It a large and good kind. He had, also, many es- 
teemed varieties in various stages of ripeness. He 
has made many trials in cultivating different kinds of 
grapes, in the open air. He finds the Isabella and 
Clatawba rathet uncertain in ripening, without pro- 
tection, though they bear abundantly, and the fame 
may be said of several imported kinds. He has tried 
many of our northern native grapes, and has more 
kinds of these than we have before found in any ool- 
liection. Some of them are decidedly good, particu- 
larly a variety called the Clinton grape. He receiv- 
ed the first premium at the last State Fair, for the 
best collection of native grapes. Mr. H. intends to 
raise vines from the seed of dififerent kinds, in order 
to test the results of hybridization. 

From Clinton, we went to Watervifie, in the south 
part of Oneida county. This is a thriving place, and 
is becoming of considerable importance for its man- 
ufactures. We couM not take particular notes in re- 
ference to the difierent branches of business ; but by 
the politeness of Mr. 8. J. Goodwin, were favored 
with a general view of the town and vicinity. Mr. 
G. is engaged in making woolen cloths. The facto- 
ry — (that of Messrs. Bacon k, Goodwin) — uses 
120,000 lbs. of wool annually. 

We called for a short time, on Mr Chamlss Pa^ 
VEK. We first took a glance at his fruit garden 
where he showed us many fine kinds of pears — seve- 
ral on quince stocks — and all in a healthy and flour- 
ishing condition. Here was also, a choice collection 
of plums. The varieties not out of season, were in 
great perfection, both as to appearance and quality. 
Several trees of Coe's Golden Drop were heavily 
loaded. A tree of the Blue Imperatrice made a 
splendid appearance, being filled to just the right 
degree with this beautiful late plum. 

Mr. P. cultivates hopt and teazels on a large 
scale. His average crop of the former is 16,000 lbs. 
The yield per acre is from 1,200 to 2,000 lbs. His 
crop the present year has been sold for 12i cents per 
lb. There are several other hop- growers in this 
neighborhood. Mr. Gvkdon Avsar has 20 acres, 
and his crop was stated at 30,000 lbs. The labor 
of picking is performed chiefly by females, who are 
paid 26 cents per day, or one shilling per box. Se- 
veral hundred hands are employed by the different 
growers during the *' picking season,'' which lasts 
two or three weeks. 

Mr. Palmek has 15 acres of teasels annually. 
They are all sold in Boston. His buildings find ar- 
rangements for curing the teazels, are ample and 
complete. The ground where the teaxels are culti- 
vated is made very rich by the application of Urge 
quantities of manure, which is obtained from seve- 
ral distilleries where many cattle and hogs are fat- 
tened. The teazels are planted in rows, which are 
alternately, about two and a-half and five* feet apart. 
In the vridest spaces, corn is planted in drills. The 
ground is 'kept perfectly dean with the cuHivator 
and hand hoe. The com yields from fifty to sixty 
bushels per acre. 

_ The teasels require two seasons to come to matu- 
rity, and the principal object of the com is to afford 
protection to the teazels during winter. The ears 
when ripe, are picked from the stalks, which have 
been previously topped, and the stalks are left stand- 
ing. They break the force of the wind, so that the 
snow lies equally over the ground, affording a cover- 
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hag for the teaseb, and protecting then against the 
flactsations of teMif eratvre^ The next spring, the 
stalks are cat do^n, carried from the field, and ad- 
ded to the manure heap. The teasels are cut the 
ceoond year^ abo4t mid-eommer. The stems and , 
branches are the* throw« inte rows and h«mt^ and 
the ashes spread over the groand, which, after being 
thoroughly plowed is sowed to wheat, and often 
gives a yield of forty bushels to the acre. The grass 
w^hich follows is osnally veiy heayy. Mr. P. has 
gone over about forty acres )n this way, and has 
bronght it intQ a very high state of fertility and pro- 
ductiveness. 

He cultivates aeveral kftds of beaas, some of ' 
which are grow* among the teasels. We under- 
stood they were marketed in Boston, and ultimately 
sent out of the country. 

Mr. P.'s business appears to be conducted with 
great regard to system and futUness^ which ought 
to be reeogaised as the cardinal principles of farm- 
ing in general. 

From Waterrille we passed over to Yemott. This 
is more particttlarly known as a grasing and dai- 
rying neighborhood, though the sofl is in some in- 
stances well adapted to grain crops. Many of the 
farmers here have long been distinguished for their 
enterprise and saccess in various departments of 
husbandry, and a large proportion of the premiums 
of the State Agricultural Society are anaually claim- 
ed from among them. Several of the officers and 
leading members of the county society reside here ; 
*and it is not too mnch to say, that among those who 
have prominently aided in bringing the county of 
Oneida to her present high position in respect to ag- 
ricuhursl improvement, will be found the names of 
Hitchcock, CHumca, Mabshali., Ikgcbsol, 
Cask, WniOHT, and others of this town. 

Besides the interest taken in the state and county 
societies, the people of Vernon have a town organi- 
sation, the object of which is the improvement of 
agriculture, horticulture, and domestic manufactures. 
An annual exhibition is held in the month of October. 
We were informed that there is generaVly on these 
eoeasions, a large turn-out of live stock, and a libe- 
ral display of the products of female labor. 

Our first call here was at the residence of Gen. L. 
T. Masshall. His fkrm consists of 230 acres. He 
keeps thirty cows; the milk is devoted to making 
cheese, except such portion as is necessary for ma- 
king the butter required for the family. The ave- 
rage weight of cheese per cow is 400 lbs., and it is 
sold, green, at $6 per hundred. 

Oen. M. has an excellent stock of hogs. They 
were produced from various crosses; but having, 
some time since, obtained the points and qualities de- 
sired, he has kept them so without change. They 
are small-boned, but will weigh at sixteen to eighteen 
months old, 300 to 400 lbs. each, and will fatten at 
any age. 

Gen. M. has commenced the culture of fruit, and 
has a fine collection of young trees of various kinds. 
He is also commencing the ctiltivation of teaxels. 

Mr. 8. H. CHuacHhas 170 acres in his farm. He 
practices a mixed husband ry-~-has always raised more 
or less wheat, notwithstanding the casualties to 
which this crop has been exposed in this region, and 
has seldom failed of getting thirty bushels to the 
acre — once or twice as high as fifty bushels per acre. 
Barley has been considerably cultivated, and has 
yielded from forty to fifty bushels per acre— oats fif- 
ty bushels. His wheat sown the present autumn ap- 
pears very promising. He attributes his success in 
wheat culture, to the thorough preparation of the 
soil, and sowing clean seed. 



Mr. C. keeps 300 SaaDon sheep. The reputation 
of this flock has long been deservedly high ; and to 
this and the flock of S. B. CaocKsa, of Vernon, 
have been awarded ma^y of the premiums on Saxon 
sheep by the Stats Agricultural Society. We believe 
Mr. Church took nearly all the first premiums in this 
class the present year. The flock shows evidence 
of skill and care in breeding and managnent. The 
sheep appear healtl^, of very eniformsise and shape, 
a«d ^ry superior quality of wool. The average 
weight of the fleeces for several years, has been two 
and three-fourths pounds, thoroughly washed. He 
hss two years' clip on hand— that of 1847 sold for 
63 cents per poand, 

Mr. C.'s cattle are a cross of the Devon with 
the common stock — some being nearly full blood De- 
vons. We have spoken of his oxen, exhibited at Sy- 
racuse . At Hampton we saw them triedat a cart, with 
a weight of over two tons, and their performance at- 
timcted the admiration of all. Without a touch of 
the whip, but merely by the word of the driver^ they 
took the load up a steep hill, where the fdloes of 
the wheels were nesrly buried in the soft gToand. 
They appeared to understand exactly how the work 
was to be done, and they performed it with resolu- 
tioii and courage. 

Mr. C. C. CnumcH has 193 acres of land. He 
dcfvotes his farm mostly to grass-— keeps 30 cows, 
and rears six or eight calves yearly. His cows are 
devoted chiefly to making cheese, and they average 
about 400 lbs. each. He has six full blood Devoa 
cows and heifers, obtained from Mr. Hvblbvt, of 
Connecticut. Some of them are fine specimens of 
that beautiful breed, and if bred to bulls of the pro^ 
per quality, will, we venture to say, produce stock 
which will not sufler by any eompartsens. 

In Mr. C.'s garden we were pleased to find s 
handsome collection of various kinds of ftmit : Sweet 
water, Isabella, and several good kinds of our native 
grapes; plums, pears and peaches. We were in- 
formed that most of the peach-trees were ftom seed 
planted by Mr. Church's mother — a lady now seven • 
ty years of age, still actively interested in all the im 
provements of the day. One of the trees produces 
a peach which is highly deserving of notice, being 
of a quality seldom equalled. The tree is now five 
years old, and has borne, more or less, two seasons. 
The seed was obtained from Baltimore. The fruit 
ripened this year, about the first of October. We 
hope Mr, C. will take measures to have it brought 
before our pomological associations another year. 

Mr. Iba S. Hitchcock, of Oneida Castle, has a 
faim of 225 acres. The ancient vHlage of the Onei- 
da Indians covered a portion of this farm, and in 
one of Mr. H.»s fields, was the residence of the ce- 
lebrated chief, Skekahdoah. The soil, for the 
most part, may be called an old allnvion, lying on 
the banks of the Oneida creek. It is a friable loam, 
easily cultivated, and naturally good for grain crops. 
The Indians raised their best corn here, and the ca- 
pacity of the soil for the production of that grain, is 
still shown by the large crops which Mr. H. annual- 
ly obtains. Afield of his containing nine acres ap- 
peared to be considerably the heaviest of any we 
have seen this season. Mr. H. told ns that he ge- 
nerally had seventy-five bushels to the acre. 

He has been in possession of the farm twelve years. 
When he bought it, it was generally thought to be 
*' run out." It had been plowed about three to four 
inches deep. His first operation was to break up 
about forty acres of it, six to seven inches deep, 
which was sown to wheat, and yielded twenty-flve 
bushels to the acre. Excepting for a few years when 
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the crop has heea injared bj the midgei he hat fiaee 
obtained an average eqaal to thie. 

The means of improving the farm haye not beea 
extraordinary. The maonre has been derived chief* 
\j from the live-stock kept on it. Mack, ft-om a peat 
bog, has been used for compost, and to absorb the 
liquids of the stables and barn-yards. The princi- 
pal barn for stock has a cellar under the wholo of it, 
into which the manure is thrown ; and Mr. H. is sat' 
isfied that this is far the best and most economical 
mode of keeping stable manure. All the excrements, 
liquid and solid, are here saved, and may be kept 
without loss till wanted. 

Besides the corn consumed on the farm, Mr. H. 
sold, last year, 500 bushels, and between 500 and 
600 bushels of oats. The latter grain usually yields 
fifty bushels to the acre, and the pricv obtained at 
the barn, has for two or three years been forty cents 
per buAel. Corn is usually worth fifty cents per 
bashel, and wheat one dollar. 

Mr. 11. has this season commenced the mannfao- 
tnre of cheese. Thirty cows are kept jon the farm. 
They will average 400 lbs. cheese each ; ^hioh has 
been sold at a month old, at $6 per hundred. At 
this dairy, as well as most others we visited, the 
milk is heated by steam. A small boiler is used for 
generating the steam, which is conducted by pipes 
to the vats containing the milk. The milk is placed 
in tin vats, which are placed in wooden vats, so 
much larger than the tin ones as to leave a space of 
about two inches all round . This space is filled with 
water, and the steam is conducted into it. A boiler 
Qoticed in our October number, made by J. H. Bush- 
aell, Utica, is thought by some to possess advantages 
over those in common use. 

Mr. H. has made some observations in regard to 
ihe application and efiect of animal mannres,* which 
fxe worthy of notice. He has spread it on the sur- 
face, and has plowed it in at various depths, for vari- 
ous crops. The oondusion to which he has come, is, 
that the more thoroughly it is mixed with the soil, 
the better. When it is first applied, therefore, he 
prefers burying it with a shallow furrow ; and when 
the manure is rotted, or the next time the ground is 
plowed, run the plow to the usual depth — not less 
than seven inches. This mixes the manure with the 
whole of the soil that is stirred. 

We hope at some future day to be able, under 
more favorable circumstances, to make a more tho- 
rough examination of the agriculture and resourees 
of Oneida county. At present we can only tender 
our thanks to the officers of the Agricultural Socie- 
ty of the county, and various individuals, whose 
many favors will be long remembered. 

BeedlBg 



Eds. Cultivatob — I read in the October CuUi- 
vator, an article on ** Seeding Grass Lands in Ken- 
tucky." As more light was asked upon the subject, 
I thought a few remarks would not be out of place. 
And first, seeding grass lands in Connecticut, and 
in Kentucky, may be two things, as very difierent 
treatment may be required in the two States. Se- 
cond, it has been the practice, more or less, in this 
State, to seed down grass lands in the spring; with 
oats, barley or spring wheat, but more commonly 
with oats ; and grass seed sown in this way gene- 
rally takes well. 

But there are some objections to this method of 
seeding. On lands that are intended for mowing, 
oats or barley will often grow very heavy ; and be- 
fore cutting time, much of the straw will lodge or 
lie down, and in this case the young grass is very 
apt to be killed ont. Then, if a sudden and severe 



drouth set in early in the seasoni the grass very of* 
ten proves a failure. 

Of late years, we have been more inclined to fall 
seeding on winter gtariBy as more certain of a good 
catch for timothy and redHop. And I am not 
aware, even with our cold winters, that grass is in 
much danger of killing out, if it has once become 
well set. One advantage of fall seeding is, that 
you can mow a crop of grass the next season^ aftei* 
the grain crop comes oft ; sometime in the month of 
August. This is not often the case, when seeding 
is done in the spring. Winter grains, such as 
wheat or rye, very seldom lodge, if they stand evei 
so heavy on the ground^so that the young grass 
will not be injured in this way. This, probably, is 
owing to the length of time the stalk is growing, 
as the straw is stiier, and has more st/tca. than 
those straws which have a rapid growth. Some 
farmers have had very good success in seeding to 
grass with buckwheat in the summer, which in 
some instances may do very well. 

A very good plan is practiced in some parts of 
Massachusetts, where meadow lands are rather 
moist, and are intended to be kept in grass without 
other croppiag. Sometime in the month of August, 
the ground is very nicely turned over with a plow,, 
the ground rolled down, and, if to be had, a good 
dressing of compost is spread on; then the grasa 
seed is sowed and harrowed in evenly with a fine* 
tooth harrow ; the whole then to be made smooth 
with the roller. The next season, a fine crop of . 
grass can be cut; and managed in this way, the 
land can be kept constantly in grass. I do not ap- 
prove of the plan of sowing grass seed alone, with- 
out grain, unless it be in the way just mentioned, 
as in this case, there would no weeds spring up, 
from the inverted sward, to hinder the young gra%s 
coming to perfection. But to sow grass seed alone 
on mellow or stock ground, would be to just give 
up the land to weeds and foul grass at once. 1. 
think it altogether preferable to sow with some of 
the small grains. 

As to the amount of seed to be sown on an acre, 
there can be no certain rule laid down. Generally, 
however, light dry soils need more seed than moist 
soils. Thick grass is of better and finer qua- 
lity, than coarse and large, of the same kind. I 
have just now (Oct. 15^) seeded down about two 
acres with wheat, with a bushel of red top, and a 
half bushel of timothy seed, mixed together and 
sown in breadths of about six to eight feet to a cast, 
each way of the field, or at right angles. This is 
three pecks of seed on an acre, and if it have a 
good catch, it will give a good burden of grass 
next season, for mowing. Where land is in good 
heart, when it is laid down for mowing, enough clo- 
ver will come in without sowing any. If the land 
is intended for pasture, it is a good plan, to sow 
clover on a light snow in March, as it generally 
takes well sown in this way. In harrowing in 
grain and grass seed we do not like bush or brush 
harrows for covering the seed, as they are apt to 
draw the ground into heaps, and leave the seed un- 
even. But the light triangular harrow, of the 
Geddes pattern, with thirty teeth, is just the thing 
for covering grain and grass seed ; the surface to 
be afterwards made smooth with the roller. 

When Mr. Sanders advises his Kentucky friend to 
avoid sowing red top, as being the worst of all the 
cultivated grasses, it is presumed he meant the ad- 
vice for his own State, and so far it may be all very 
well, for aught we know. But in New England, 
red top graAS is considered one of the best of all the 
cultivated grasses for farm stock. Timothy is a. 
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capital graM, and wlieB mixed with red top^ and a 
sii^lit aprittkliag of otover added, it is better for 
market tlian eitber red top or timothy alone^ 

As to fall plowing for spring crops, I am of the 
decided opinion of the writer in the LouUviUe 
Journal^ that it is a great benefit on many soih, 
especially on old swards, and heayy loams or clay 
lands. Light oloyer swards may do as well to plow 
in the spring. Trench plowing as mentioned, is a 
Tcry good operation, when well done, to mix and 
deepen the soil. Bat at the north, snbsoil plowing 
is taking Che lead, as by the latter operation, the 
robsoil is not brought to the surface, bat only stir- 
•d np and left in the bottom of the ftirrow. L. Du- 
BAJTD, J)*rby, Ct,, Oct. 20, 1849. 

Importmmee of* Bftadiag mmi, 8l«dr« 

Though farmers may always find more or less 
.time to devote to reading and study, winter is, more 
particularly, from the leisure it afibrds, the season 
for this purpose. The crops having now been secured 
and the various matters requiring constant atten- 
tion, disposed of, the mind of the farmer is left free 
for the consideration of plans for future operation ; 
and that he may act understandingly in forming 
such plans, it is essential that he should, in the out- 
set, possess a thorough knowledge of the principles 
and general state of agriculture. The mediums 
through which this knowledge is to be acquired, are 
reading, conversation, and observation, aided by 
reflection and study. 

We have frequently given our own views in re- 
gard to this subject, and though we might add ''line 
upon line," we think we should not be able to show 
the important points in a more striking light than 
they are brought out in the following remarks of 
Hon. Samuel Chikvee, in his address before the 
Agricultural Society of Saratoga County; Eds. 

Unfortunately, the opinion has too long prevailed 
with us, that learning, that intellectual cultivation 
are unnecessary for the farmer; that to plow, to 
fence and to feed as our fathers did, is enough. If 
we see a farmer among us, and we do see many, 
who is ambitious to educate his son, to place him 
higher in community, he educates him to turn his 
back upon the farm, instead of turning his hands 
and his cultivated mind to it. But we have lived to 
see this deep-seated error, that education, that in- 
tellect are unnessary to the farmer, giving way to 
a more enlightened and correct public sentiment] 
and well may we be assured, that as education and 
intelligence go out upon oar farms, will the farmer 
rise in his station. Intelligence — the cultivated 
mind, with pure morality, give rank, whenever and 
wherever found. 

But rank alone is not all the farmer is to gain by 
intellectual cultivation. 

The labors of state and county societies, aided 
by the exertions of many munificent and enlighten- 
ed men among us, and the labors of scientific men, 
as well in this country as thronghout Europe, have 
demonstrated the importance and even the necessi- 
ty of uttn^, of edueaiiony of tcitnee, to the success- 
ful cultivation and management of our farms. 

Still, with hundreds of favorable experiments and 
results before us, in support of this position, there 
are too many of our own class, who are daily tel- 
ling us, that onr agricnltural books and our agricul- 
tural papers are not worth reading, and that agri- 
cultural science is a '' humbug." To such I can 
only say, if you do hot look about you, and do not 
read, you are in great danger of being left behind. 

True it is, books alone, without practical obser- 
vation, would be slow to make a good farmer. 



The professor of mathematics, directly from the 
schools^ with all his books, would iloabtless make a 
sorry figure in navigating the ship in a storm^ and 
might receive useful lessons from the less educated 
«hip*<nate% But when the science of the mathema- 
tician is added to the practice of the sailor, the ac- 
complished navigator is produced. 

The practical farmer— boastingly calling himself 
so — ^may, if he has fallen upon a ferlile spot, succeed 
for years, and get tolerable crops, by following in 
the old track, without the lights of science ; and 
probably for the reason that he has accidentally hit 
upon the very course that science would indicate. 
But in a large portion of the long cultivated parts 
of our oountry, the fertility of the soil has been 
exhausted by those hereditary systems, if systems 
they may be called ; and nothing but science and 
intelligence will produce restoration. 

If the man without reading and without books, on 
finding his crops failing under a long and exhausted 
coarse, can be induced at all to seek improvement 
through experiment, he is as likely to make the 
wrong application as the right. He has seen his 
neighbor restore a field by the application of lime, 
and concludes his fields have the same disease, and 
must be cured by the same remedy. He lays oat 
his money to make the experiment, and fails. An- 
other neighbor has succeeded with plaster, and his 
money is again spent upon that, without success, 
and so he goes on exhausting the catalogue of ma- 
nures and exhausting his purse until he gives up in 
despair, sells out to a reading farmer and goes to 
Wisconsin or Texas, where he can begin again, his 
exhausting process, upon a new and fertile spot. 
His reading successor examines his worn out soil or 
has it done for a few shillings, and finds it entirelr 
exhausted and destitute of the essential element of 
potash. He applies a few bushels of ashes instead 
of lime, in which latter the soil already abonnds, and 
his crops are soon doubled. 

Instances similar to this, are occurring daily 
around us. 

I place myself with the rest, when I say that no 
class of men in this country know so little of the bu- 
siness they follow as do our farmers. 

The lawyer spends one- third of a life at his books, 
to fit himself to enier his profession, and then stu- 
dies by day and night to understand his business and 
do his duty. 

The divine is found spending all the days of an en- 
tire life at his books, to maintain his standing and 
discharge his duties. 

The physician also enters his profession only 
through a long course of severe study, and then Vll 
his life, while a ** practical p\}ft%ciany" spends 
every spare moment at his books, to see what the 
skill and experiments of others are doing. 

The commercial man snd the manufacturer, spend 
their time at their business and their talents in stu- 
dying the course of trade and the state of the mar- 
kets. 

The artizan of every craft, after years of appren- 
ticeship, spends his days at his work and his nights 
at his books, to learn and profit himself in the mys- 
teries of his art, and to understand the price cur- 
rent of his wares. 

But the farmer is thought by some, to be horn 
with all the knowledge necessary for his calling , 
and that learning and science are matters for other 
folks to trouble themselves about ; when in fact how 
little do we know even of good practical farming^ 
to say nothing of tcientijlc. 

What do most of us know of the component parts 
of the soil we cultivate, in what they are deficient, 
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and the oheapeat and best maana to mpply ftuch de- 
fioiencies? and what do we know of the elements in 
the manures we are constantly using? Still we go 
on blind- fold, applying and minting the one with the 
other, sometimes with good eSieot|. sometimes with 
bad, and sometimes with no effect at all. 

What should we think of the man who should en- 
tar the laboratory oi the chemist , and proceed to 
throw together his alkalies, his aci^s and his metala 
without aa7 knowledge o£ their properties or of 
their affinities, and then tell us he expected certain 
resultsl We should expect to see hiin burn his fin- 
gers at least, if he did not get blown up ; and yet the 
admix,tare of soil, the application of manoreey and 
the cultivation of oui- crops, ia &. constant but en- 
larged chemical process. 

Again, what, as a claas, do we know of correct sys- 
tems of breeding and improring farm stock 1 of tho 
anatomy v^d physiology of animals? of their diseases 
and their proper treatment? Enlightened, fracti- 
eal agriculture, aided by the lights of science, is dai- 
ly sowing and settling many of these questions which 
are of much importance to us, but questions which, 
in our confidence that we know all, have never once 
occurred to many of us. 

But thanks to the spirit of the times, the dark 
days of agriculture are passing away, and light is 
breaking upon it so clear, ** that A« that rum mau 
readj**^ and he that does not read will be run away 
from. 
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Aiia««ra to ImflrifWh 

Is the Louise Bonne de Jersey as good on the 
pear as on the quince? Is the Spanish Chestnut 
hardy about Rochester? Is the apricot worth any 
thing aaa market fruit in western New-York? C. 
8. Herkimer Co., N, Y, 

The Louise Bonne de Jersey is unworthy of cul- 
tivation on pear stocks. On the quince it is great- 
ly superior, and although scarcely of the highest 
quality, it i» one of the most valuable of pears in 
consequence of- its handsome, fair and fine fruit, 
and enormous productiveness. 

The Spanish Chestnut, although hardy, does not 
ripen its fruit as far north as 43'' lat. and for this 
reason is of little value here. 

The Apricot succeeds finely in western New- York, 
whQu protected from the curculio, yielding cropa 
about eqi^al to most sorts of the plum. On a wet 
snbsoR it does not^onrish. It should be kept head- 
ed rather low, as the hot sun upon the trunk afier 
severe winters, sometimes kills the bark and causes 
the death of the tree. It has not been much culti- 
vated for market, but there is no doubt that with 
earefnl attention, it would prove very profitable, as 
it ripens some weeks before the early peaches, and 
most of early plums, and is showy, rich, and deli- 
cious. 

What is a sufficient number of apples, pears, 
cherries, plums, peaches, nectarines, quinces, apri- 
cots, currants and gooseberries, to furnish an abun- 
dant supply for the home consumption of a family? 
B . Harford Co., Bfd. 

No two persons would agree as to the number 
needed for this purpose. Throwing out of the es- 
timate the difference in the size of families, and the 
still greater difference in their habits and profuse- 
aess. tho number must be in a great measure goT- 
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erned by the age of the trees, the variation produ- 
ced by unfavorable seasons, and more than all else 
by the cultivation given. The fioUowing may how- 
ever, be taken as an approximation to aa average, 
taking different circumstanoea. into aeeount, after 
the trees attain full bearing-. 

50 apple trees, 

20 pear 

12 cherry 

10 plun 

25 peach 
5 quince 
8 apcieoi '' 

30 eosrant hushet ^ 

15 gooseberry '* 
Most families find it eoavenieBt to dry considera- 
ble quantities of fruit, and whatever kinds are thus 
selected, must be in larger proportion than other- 
wise. Again, some are particularly partial to cex-. 
tain kinds, while others dislike them ; as for instance 
the currant, which by some is placed a^t nearly the. 
head of all fruits, and by others, far towards the 
bottom of the list. Again^ apple treea, pears, &c 
usually require many years to attain that size whicl^ 
gives ua the largest crops, hence it may be advisa* 
ble to set out a sufficient nunU>er,t to give the requi- 
site supply at a younger age. Besses this» some 
sorts, as the pear and apricot, are often liabi.e to 
disease and death, and hence a larger number may 
be requisite to provide for this contingency. And 
above all, the kind of treatment the trees reeeiva 
will exert a very great influence on the quantity 
(as well as the quality) of the fruity a very few, 
with high, rich, clean, and mellow cultivation, oft- 
en giving more than five times the number neglect-, 
ed and compelled to. take care of themselves. 

We have not included nectarines^ as they require 
an unusual amoun,t of protection froni the curculio,. 
and are only occasionally fine and well ripened. 

What is the best mode of using charcoal aa ma- 
nure? I observe a great deal has been said in its fa- 
vor. 3. Genesee Co. yN. F. 

(charcoal alone, ia not very valuable aa manure; 
but if it is placed so as to become mixed with the 
accumulation of privies, it forms one of the most 
fertilizing substances to b.e foand. If chamber-ley 
is poured regularly upon a heap of charcoal dast« 
nearly the same result is effected. Charcoal pos- 
sesses absorbent powers in a very high degree, and 
although perfectly inert, of itself, it absorbs.a«id ren- 
ders inodorous, the most powerful of animal ma 
nures. 

A CariesHy. 

Eds. CuLTivATom — My attention vraa lately oall- 
, ed by Mr. D. D. Brower, to four plums growing on 
one twig in his garden, two of the plums being good 
sized Columbias, and two aa perfect well sized 
Green Gages. The trunk of the tree was of the 
wild red plum (P. americana.) Two grafts, 
one of the Columbia, the other of the Green 
Gage, had been inserted, and oame ia contact 
the space of aa inch and ai>half immediately 
above the place of insertion. The beariag twig 
came from the Columbia graft, some eighteen or 
twenty inchea above the plaoe of contact. Cau 
this be accounted for on scientific priueiples, or 
must we regard it as a Lunu nmturm. R. Watkins. 
Napoleon^ MUk,, Sept, 12, 1849. 

This, perhaps, cannot be accounted for on scien- 
tific or any other principles, and if no mistake haa 
been made in the observations, it must stand as a faet 
by itself. It ia true^ that hybrids between two varie- 
ties of the same speciea (m of the twe plwns above 
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meiitiaied) ■i)mcit)lil«e approach very near one pa. 
rent or tbe otfasr, bat thU result ia not exhibited in 
Uie frait wUob » ths hnaieAUte rwott of titb cros- 
■iDg, bat only in the tree which grows I^oa ita seed. 
Otherwise, perhaps the abore Vonld not he so ain- 
SDlar an occurreace. It will he obefrved that it is 
totftllj different from the impossible change which 
(* sometimes claimed of one plant to another of a 
diSeraol apecies or even different genas. 



ThoM wt», with most praiaewotth; eoterprlse, 
labor to embeUish the coantrj', as well aa their own 
residences, bj planting, very freqaenttj commit a 
■erioH error in atlenptiug to improve the natural 
forma of oraamental trees. lustead of prnnins 
irely for the parpoeaof eorracliog a had form of 



the heads without ioterie 
of ita ootJine, Ihej eopj 
tioe «f the farmer, who 




that be maj plow beneath them, or of ttie herd of 
cattle, which strip off all tbe lower ahoote to grnti- 
Ij their love of brownng. Fine speoimeni of ebne 
>nd naplea are sometimea aeeo in the natural land- 
aeape, whose stems have been rendered leaBesa by 
the aaimak whiob oBoe fed beneath (hem, or whose 
tower braachea have been etnothered a«d deetroyed 
by the abadiag influence of the aHrriHiading forests 
where iJiey forroerly stood. These specimeos are 
ospted by the planter, without reSecting how mnch 
finer woaM be t^ir appearance if they farmed oaa 
tnasa of huariant foliage nearly down to the surface 
of the earth. In short, the practice has becerae 
qoite oomraon to trim up trees to a tall naked atem, 
merely becanie others have done it. 

We have endeavored, in the anneied simple fis- 



o exhibit this ermi, and to show t 






otitj of low and fully deveh>ped forma, wbMe (e) 




represents trees as trae taste wontd form tbem, nod 
(rf) the loo oamnon style of sending np naked poles, 
Ornameatal groands are sometimes so thickly set 
with trees, that the eye can find no avcnne for dis- 
tant objects; and to remedy this in convenience, the 
whole of them are suffered to stand, bnt a gpaeraj 
•lashing is made among cbe lower brancbes, anJ a 
»iata is opened in various directions among the ou- 
ineroastall and denuded stems. Incompsrahlj bet- 
ter wonld be the appearance of aueh trees aa in (r) 
with intervening: lawn*, through which the best dis- 
tant vic«-s mipht be obtainod. 

Tin- stnmi' of trees or of tail slinibs are sona- 
tim-y 1 ^c-moiUiHoW, to admit the cuUivslioa of 
»iu-,i.~i ti;iu; > ii licrbftteous plants. A much finer 



efleot is obtftitied by placing the smallest plants near 
the walk, to tie snoeeeded by the taller species, as 
they gradaally recede from it, the hack frvund being 
oocnpied by trees. The whole (bus forms a rieh 
mass of varied foliage, and when akilftilly disposed, 
produces a nagnifioest effect. 

Trees of regnlar or stiff outline, are made still 
more stiff and meagre by a naked stem, (/,) for 
this reason, such present a finer appearance wlien 
the lower branches rest directly apon the surface of 
the ground (<)- Bat trees of a drooping habit, as 
the weeping willow, without a distinct and vi> 
aihle trunk, would be too straggling in growth. 
Hence, even the European Larch, ig) which al- 
though possessing a spiry or regalar conies] Ibrm, 
has quite droi^ing, amaller brancbes, may with 
gieat propriety, be allowed a short visible stem. 

For these reasons, no kinds of rosea should be 
propagated as trtt rotei, exc^t those of a droop- 
i*t kmba. ^^____^__ 

TttBBtaf Anis DrefeRMi. 

Farmers who own large orchards, usoally find it 
ooBvenieat to prune during the mild weather of 
winter. There 'are few but have disoovered that 
good and fair froit is better growa, when the head 
of t^ tree is tUoned enough to allow all part* a 
full ohanoe. Small, amotbeted leaves, witbia a 
denee moos of brash, can never furnish a good sa|^ 
plyofaaterials to the swelling fruit. Ueace, even- 
ly distributed aad thril^y shoots, farmiag a well ba- 
lanced and handsome head, must be the aim of eve- 
ry orohardist. 

feHaBy dtsoover, after yean of aeglect, that 
their trees have bcuoine deaaa, matted, and 
scrubbyj and to remedy the dafeet, the saw 
aad axe are nnaparingly applied, and large 
limbs are at snce lopped, and the trees left 
naked and disfigured. The wounds, being 
large, mnst be covered with a water-proof 
composition, and a long time is required for 
their healing. 

A better way it to begtn early, while the 
trees are yet comparatively yomg, and on the 
first appearanaa of erooked and thick-gTOW> 
ing shoots, to cat them out with a knife or 
chisel. This, if repeated each winter whero 
it appears to be needed, will preserve the 
trees in good form and condition, so far as 
prnning ia concerned. Even where tlie trees 
have become old and need mnch pruning, it 
is decidedly better to accomplish the desired 
thinning gradually in soccessive years, by a 
sparing and evenly distributed prnning, than 
to cat in heavily at once. In all instances, 
the cutting of very large limbs should be, if 
practicable, avoided. 

Borne of the best otcbardista in the country 
never allow a heavier tool to be used in their 
orobards than the knife and chisel. The lat- 
ter, for catling expeditiously such branches 
aa may be at a considerable beigbt from the 
ground, avoiding at the same time the trouble 
of handling ladders, and the bruises and inju- 
ries to the bark, caused by ascending the 
placed on the end of a pole (fig. 
lallet at the lower end of which, 
wiii quickly separate closely and smoothly to the 
tree, Skoy limb an inch and a-half in diamctcr- 

While the importance of pruning is not to be for- 
gotten I the indispensihle necessity of manuring and 
rich and clean caltivation must be constantly borne 
!■ mind. A fertile soil and vigorous growth may 
to a great extent compensate for other nagleA; bnt 
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BO cnttiog nor forming of the branebei ean impart 
life to a tree whioh is langaishing in a hard, sterile, 
and neglected soil, overgrown with grass and weeds, 

Thm UtUitr of Ijemwmh 

Every person conversant with vegetable phjsio- 
logj is aware that the all important reqaisite in the 
growth of fine froit,- is a good sopply of large, vi- 
gorons healthy leaves. A tree which is kept defo- 
liated for a single season, most die; and fruit grow- 
ing upon branches whioh are deprived of their 
leaves, cannot ripen^-examples of which are far- 
nished by the instant cessation in growth and ripen- 
ing of frait apon trees which become stripped by 
leaf-blight. In one instance, a dense crop of ploms 
remainwl half grown and flavorless for several 
weeks, in oonseqaence of the prematare dropping 
of the foliage — a second crop of leaves three weeks 
afterwards, effected the completion of their growth, 
and their ripening to honied richness. The editor 
of the Michigmn Farmer , mentions the following in- 
teresting case, in illastration of the same principle. 
*' B. B. Moore, Esq., of Detroit, has a magnificent 
grape vine, spreading itself over one side of his 
hoase, whioh is at this time [Sept.] richly laden 
with fmit. After the clusters were formed, a cow 
entering the enclosure, ate off* the leaves entirely, 
within her reach, but left the fruit unmolested. 
The consequence is, that upon the portion of the 
vine which was beyond the reach of the animal, 
(which constitutes the most of it,) never were finer 
dusters developed, while upon the small portion 
from which the leaves were removed, the clusters 
dwindled away, and have come to nothing, and that 
too up to the very line of separation between the 
mutilated and nnmutilated portion.'' 

Cvltnie of FroiU 



I am a new eubscriber to The Cuttivtrior, and 
wish to know the most proper time for pruning, bud- 
ding and transplanting the apple, pear, peach, 
plum and quince— also, the grape vine — with a ca- 
talogue of some of the best varieties of each. O. 
H. W, (Iwkher Springe, Oa., Sept. 1849. 

The best time for transplanting is while the 
ground is in good condition for working, and between 
the period when the tree has ceased growing in au- 
tumn, and before the leaves burst in spring. In se- 
vere climates, tender kinds are most safely removed 
in the spring. In autumn, the work need not be de- 
layed till the leaves fall, but they should be stripped 
on at the time of removal. Peach trees may be 
safely set out even as late as in blossom, and when 
the leaves are opening, if the young shoots are 
shortened back three quarters of their growth all 
over the tree; for this lightening of the head, les« 
sens the draft on the roots, and the peach, possess- 
ing quick re-producing powera, soon sends out new 
shoots. 

Pruning may be done in winter, or in the early 
part of summer. At the latter season, the new 
wounds made by cutting off small shoots, quickly 
heal over. 

Budding is performed only while the stock is in a 
rapidly growing state, or before its growth has 
oeased — the bark must peel freely. But the work 
must not be done too soon, or before the inserted 
buds have become sufficiently matured. Some expe« 
rience is necessary to enable any one to determine 
precisely, the most snocesslVil period. The bark 
of the plum peels less freely than most other trees, 
and if hardened buds can be had, it must be done 
early, •r while growing most rapidly^-other fruit 



trees may be budded when the growth begins to di- 
minish in rapidity. 

The grape is usually pruned late la autumn, and 
hardy sorts in winter. 

A few of the best varieties of fruit for the South, 
are the following; — 

jSppUe, — Early Harvest, Sweet Bough, Graven- 
stein, Fall Pippin, Yellow Bellflower, Swaar, 
Rhode Iriand Greening, Red Canada, Pryor's Red,^ 
Rawle's Jannet. 

Peare. — Tyson, Washington, Saekel, Bartlett, 
Gray Doyenne, Louise Bonne of Jersey (on quince,) 
Dearborn's Seedling, Bilboa, Flemish Beauty, Pa- 
radise d* Automne, Beurre d' Aremberg. 

Peaehee. — TUlotson, Serrate Early York, Grosse 
Mignonne, Oldmixon Free, Large Early York, 
Early Crawford, Crawford's Late, Ward's Late 
Free, Heath Cling, Druid Hill. 

Plume. — Washington, Green Gage, Jefferson, 
Lawrence's Favorite, Purple Favorite, Purple 
Gage, Coe's Golden Drop, Red Diaper. 

Grapee — hardy open air, — ^Isabella, Catawba, 
Bland, Lenoir, Ohio. For grape house. Black 
Hamburgh, White Muscat of Alexandria, Royal 
Muscadine. 

Quince, — Orange or apple quince. This variea 
much in form, from different seedlings, some being 
nearly round, others pear-shaped ; and even on the 
same bush in different seasons, we have seen all 
grades of form from nearly spherical to that of m 
Capianmont pear* 

For farther information, we must refer our cor- 
respondent to the books on this subject. 

Laying Plans for Work. 

The comparatively leisure season of winter, aflR>rde 
a peculiar opportunity for the cultivator of fruit to 
look over his practice and ^stem of culture, and see 
where he may not introduee material improveaieats. 

In the first place, every land owner may ask him- 
self the question, — Have I trees enough planted? 
Cannot I get a heavier or more profitable return frons 
my land, by extending my orchard, or improving the 
character of its products? 

Many farmers have lately discovered that ten acres 
of orchard afford them more than 200 acres in com, 
wheat, potatoes and grass. One hundred to &re^ 
hundred dollars per acre are not unusual, where unu- 
sual pains have been taken to get the very best sorts. 
Are we not losing by delay? Remember, a market 
in Europe is beginning to open for fine apples and 
pears. Even the owner of a single square rod in a 
village, haa gathered several bushels of grapes from 
a single vine in one year. 

Have those about to plant selected the best ground? 
Remember that in most localities hills or elevated 
grounds are better than low and frosty valleys — ten- 
der fruits may bear well in the former, and be cat 
off in the latter — and that however dry the surface, 
a wet subsoil is very bad for all tender fruit trees. 

Let every person who has or expects to have a fine 
fruit garden, remember that a peculiar sin of vagrant 
boys is frurt stealing — that the circle of idfe village 
boys' rambles has a radius of at least a mile and a- 
half— and that a terrific hedge ofosage orange is a 
more quiet and secure protection than spring guns, 
emetic- tartar, or bull-dogs. Let the hedge and 
fruit-trees advance in growth together. 

Has the soil for receiving the young orchards been 
sufficiently prepared? Subsoiled? Trench -plowed? 
Deeply intermixed with manure and tempered with 
ashes? This labor may quadruple the crop in five 
years, and improve its quality beyond any scale of 
meaiurement.. 
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Ib the new fruU*gardea tai4 out to admit the fu« 
tore fencing off of the smooth atone-fmit, for enclo- 
sing pigs and geese f Remember that these animals 
are the great destroyers of the carcalioi and will 
emineatlf assist all other remedies. 

Have the most delicious sorts been selected f A 
Doyenne or Tyson pear, a Black Eagle or Downton 
cherry, grow as freely in a rich soil and a free air, 
«s the mest austere and repnlsiTe wildings. Have 
the most productiye for market been chosen? Ten 
trees of the Baldwin and Rhode Island Greening will 
yield more than fifty trees of some other sorts. One 
square rod of the Cincinnati Hudson strawberry, 
will sooner fill a half-bushel basket, than twenty 
rods of the British Queea or Myatt's Eliza. 

Care in these partioolars will give us a great ad- 
^tion to rural comforts. But while the palate is 
gratified, do not forget another and higher kind of 
taste, through the eye, gratified by ornamental and 
shade trees around the dwelling. These have ano- 
ther use,— sheltering from severe winds. A friend 
whose house is well surrounded by evergreen trees, 
thinks he saves several cords of fuel in this way in 
each year. Still another motive should induce or- 
namental planting. Adding to the comforts and at- 
tractions of home, is a strong inducement to pre- 
vent boys and young men from seeking amusement 
9X the tavern and grog-shop. 

Evergreens for ornamenting grounds about dwel- 
lings are well removed in winter, by carrying with 
the roots a large cake of earth, whether frozen or 
onfrozen, (the latter is easiest,) which vrill almost 
insure the certainty of their growth* 



regions — ^there may be a few new varieties which future 
trial may prove of equal value. 

SuMMEK Fbuit — ^Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, 
Early Strawberry, Williams' Favorite, Bough, Grolden 
Sweet. 

AvTVMN Fruit — Late Strawberry, Gravenstein, 
Porter, Lowell, Haskell Sweet. 

WiKTBK FauiT — ^Hubbardstoo Nonsuch, Belmont, 
<or Waxen,) Peck's Pleasant, for Early Winter— and 
Baldwin, Red Canada, Jonathan, Swaar, Rhode Island 
Greening, Roxbury Russet, Esopus Spitzenburgh, Nor- 
thern Spy, Newtown Pippin, with high rich culture for 
the last two named. 



Peaches at tiM Sontk* 



HintK for the 8easoa« 

Prune orehards — trim hardy grapes— cut grafts, 
they may be very easily and safely preserved in a 
large box of damp moss, or buried wholly in earth, 
protected from contact with it by enclosing in a box 
open below. Young trees which have not been 
banked round the stem, should have the snow trod- 
den round them, to guard against mice. Caterpil- 
lar's eggs may be now cut from the young shoots in 
orchards. Marking-labels may be made, stakes 
for stiffening newly transplanted trees, and boxes 
set with glass, for covering early vegetables. Trees 
sent long distances late in autumn, are sometimes 
received frozen, in which case the packing should 
be immediately removed, and the roots before thaw- 
ing buried in the earth. A tree frozen out of ground 
will escape injury if thawed beneath the soil ; but if 
thawed while expoiied to the air, it will perish- 

Harlcet Apples* 

Mb. EDiToa— Will you please name what you con- 
sider the best 20 or 25. sorts of market apples with 
you— planted iolely for pro/l/— in which of course the 
vigor and productiveness of the trees must rank among 
the most important cUaracteribtics. Let them be divi- 
ded as to season about as follows:— 6 early, 4 or 6 fall, 
and ten or 12 winter variety, and mostly long keeping. 
F- K. Phibnix. Delevan, Wueotuin^ Oct. 2, 1849. 

Handsome, fair, and productive sorts, eonstitnte at 
present the most popular for market; quality is u>aany 
a secondary concideradon. But with the rapidly m- 
creasing knowledj»« «f fruits of delicioes fiavor, as they 
become disseminated through the c-ountry, external ap- 
pear nee alone v«« not in future be regarded as all- 
essential. For this reason some are included in the 
following list, of very high flavor, which are not so lair 
and productive ss others of second quality. The sorts 
here named are such as have bee^ tested in different 



M. W. Phillips, of Edwards, Miss., gives the 
following list of peaches, known at the north, with 
their times of ripening on his grounds. They are 
taken from some seventy sorts, as being first-rate 
in quality. - The list is condensed from the Soutktrn 
Cultiv^Uor. 

June 6, Early Tillotson, Serrate Early York 
12, Red Rareripe, Cooledge's Favorite. 

19, George the Fourth. 

20, Hoffman's Favorite, White Imperial, 
Crawford's Early, Poll's Melocoton. 

Jane 25, Smooth- leaved Royal George. 
July 2, Walter's Early. 
5, Oldmixon Cling. 

12, Large White Cling, Red Cheek Meloco- 

ton, Lemon Cling. 

13, Brevoort's Morris, Bergen's Yellow, 
Crawford's Late, Columbia. 

20, Druid Hill. 
28, Monstrous Pavie. 
Sept. 1, Smock Free (best of its season.) 

8. W. MoNTGOifteRT, of Hinds Co., Miss., fur* 
nishes a list with the times of ripening, from which 
the following are selected ; all are of fine quality 
but the first. 

May 28, White Nutmeg, (worthless.) 
June 4, Early Tillotson. 

6, Serrate Early York. 
12, Burgess' Beauty. 
15, Cole's Early tied, (good.) 
18, White Imperial. 
20, Crawford's Early, Malta 
July 2, Walter's Early. 

8, Large White Cling. 
12, Red Cheek Melocoton. 
18, Druid Hill. 
28, Monstrous Pavie. 



CoLOBiKO Blvx. — An exchange gives the following 
directions for a simple blue dye, ready for use at all 
times: ** Put one ounce of pulverized indigo into three 
ounces of oil of vitriol. The bottle should not be more 
than one-third full, as it sometimes ferments. Let it 
stand at least two weeks, the older the better. Shake 
it well once a day for a week or more ; if too thick, 
add water. This mixture, with warm water and alum, 
will color any shade of blue in five minutes." 

Consumption or Timbbb. — Sinclair, in his 
Code of Agriculture, states that a 74 gun ship re- 
quires 3,000 loads of wood, the produce of 60 acres 
of heavily timbered land. 

C^ To cause an abundance of grass, is the foun- 
dation of all good husbandry, and should be the first 
and last object of every one who desires to be a suc- 
cessful and prosperous fanner. 
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S^t iitmur's 29'Qtt'JBook. 



Aiaong th« improTameiit* or the daj, the adapia- 



B of iron to vaiioni ptirpi»e>, i* quits ooiapict 
». Not onlj has tho dm of thU isatal beaa ^eai 



If extended, bj being applied to e greater varietj 
of objeota, bat it ha* been uade to auane farm) 
■hA more taaUfnl and oikamental than fornerly. 



A good example of thi* ii aflbrded ■■ the nae of 
oait-lron for atoopi and stoop-railing, lor baleoniea, 
ornamental fenoei, ha., ai illiutrated hj the as- 




compaBjing eats. The Tariona article* repreient- 
ed are manafaclared hj Meura. Stabii It PnoTH, 
corner of Prnjn and Liberlj atreeti, Albanj, whn 
alio mannfactare a great Tarielj of aiiiinar article*, 
aome af wbiob are told at price* Doeb Ivwer lh*B 
tboae here deicribed. Person* wiifaing to oblaiK 
anj thing in this line, would da well to aall at their 
aatabliibmeat. 



ChanctorielleaartlwSMMM lM9b 

Tlie leaaoB joM goae by, wilt praliablr bo chief- 
Ij remembered, in Ibii coantrj, on account of tho 
Tiiiiation of the ciaJ«ra, that mj*terioiu peatilenoe, 
which, vilb more or let* taortaliljr, paired oier oor 
prineipal ciiie* and town*, and tha melaaoholj ra- ' 
cord* of whose ravage* have bean made public 
thrODgh tha appropriate cbaonel*. 

Id a BMtsoro logical view, Ibe aommer of 1819 
was parLk'Llatt; distinguiithed for the prevalence of 
a severe droath, and ihr remarkable ebtence cf 
thander aad lightning, tbroaghout the^^noclhern and 
eastern alales. Over a large portion of New-Tork 
and New England, tbere vai no rain to benefit ve- 
getation from the IMh of June to the 6lh of Augast ; 
and in the central and wetlern part* of Nev-Tork, 
the groand did not become fairlj soaked till the kl 
of October, tbough there were previously light rain* 
which aflbrded some benefit la corn and other crop*. 

/faf , waa gencrallj good, as lo qoantttjt, except 
in the noflhern seutioas of the counlrj^ where it 
was cat off hf tbe drouth. 

Wktat, as Id jield, was very variable, taking th« 
country together. So far as we hear, the sectioas 
devoted to this grain to tho eastward of the Alio 
ganj monntains, have tnrned out thoir nsoal qnaa 
lily, and the *aBo mar he Miid of Sow-York, ih* 
northern parts of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and tha 
greater portion of Michigan and Wisconsin. — 
Throughout a great extent of ooantrj to the sonth- 

trict* il was b1*o injnred by the wkeal-nidge. 

Rj/t yielded well . Thi* grain is new raised in lb* 
eaatern part of New. York, and to a considerabla 
extent in Vermont, Massachusetts aad Conaecticat, 
on land*: which formerly produced good wheat — tho 
oullivatioa of the latter having been disconlinaedr 
principally on aceouni of the attacks of the whest- 
midge, from which in*«al rye i* not maierisJIy in- 

itarJ*3r wa* injnred by drouth, and the yield •■at 
off; bat to what per ceat., wr have no mean* ofe*- 
timating. 

Oat$, in the eastern snd soath-eastera porta of 
New- York, were much injnred by drouth, and in 
■one instance* nearly destroyed. The grain is al- 
so of much less than average weight. In the noilh- 
ern part of the state, and in the Canada*, whara 
the crop is always sown lafer in the teasoa, w* 
learn that it so far reoavered, after the laioa, as t» 
give a ttii yield, in some inslanoea. 

Aidioa Com has been greatly rednoed in 
yield, in the sections above mentioned a* having 
been visited by drouth. In the greal oorn regioa 
of the *oath-wesl, erohraeiag the •oatbern parts of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, wealem Virgiaia, Keatuokj, 
Tennessee, and MisHmri, we are iaformed that th« 
yield is very heavy, la New.Yark and New-Eag- 
land, tbeyieldwillfalibelowaa averaga. Wshear 
of bat few forg* eropa, and they ere in loeatiea* 
paritoolarly favored ia respeel ta moiatoro. In 
most iniiances, the yield isr^reeented to havabaaa 
le**ened by drouth from twenty to forty per oeat. 

PotafoM have geaerally given bM a light yiaM 
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The defleienoj is owing to -droQtbi a»d not to the 
preTftlenee of the diseeee, which for MTeral yean 
has been ao deetrnetive to this crop. Of this mala- 
djl the cause of which has so lon^ furnished a fer<L 
tUe subject of specolationy we have heard but little 
the past season, either in this country or from 
Europe. Enough of it, however, has appeared on 
both continents, to show that it is not yet extinct. 
Whether it is to return in future years, we can form 
no reasonable conjecture. In regard to remedies 
or means of prevention, we have nothing new to 
offer. 

Dairy produet§ have been lessened in quantity by 
the drouth. In some instances, we have heard the 
amount of butter and cheese estimated at twenty- 
five per cent, less than a common average. From 
the general extension of the business, however, it 
is supposed that the whole quantity brought into 
marhet, will be at least equal to that of any previ- 
ous year. 

Fruits in general, have, with other crops, expe- 
rienced the effects of protracted drouth. Apples 
are scarce. In some districts, the fruit set well, 
but became stunted from lack of moisture, appa- 
rently, and is comparatively of a diminutive sine. 
The high price in market indicates the deficiency of 
the crop. Pears are not as plenty, nor of as good 
siae as usual. The blight of the tree has been less 
prevalent in this vicinity, than in some former years. 
Plums may be said to be the only fruit of which 
there was an abundance in this yicinity. Of this 
crop, we had none in 1848, and from the trees thus 
htTing a year of rest, their capacity for production 
was probably increased ; and hence they bore ex- 
cessively the past season — many trees, where at- 
tention was not given to lighten the burden, having 
been broken down. There were more peaches in 
the northern sections of the country, than are nsu- 
ally obtained; though* they are never found here in 
large quantities. 

The weather during autumn has been mild. A 
frost occurred on the morning of the third of Sep- 
tember, but not of sufficient severity to do injury, 
except in particular situations; where corn, pota- 
toes, beans, &e., were nipped. There was no ge- 
neral frost to affect vegetation, till the first of Oc- 
tober, and even up to the first of November, it was 
only on a few mornings, that frost was visible at 
all. Many of our gardens presented a freshness of 
foliage in the middle of October, which in ordinary 
seasons is not met with later than the middle of 
September. This was partly owing to the renewed 
energies of vegetation from the effects of rain, after 
the partial dormancy occasioned by drouth. The 
The same effect was visible in the greenness of pas- 
tures and grass-fields, which in the eastern part of 
New- York and parts of New-England, were well 
covered with verdure, from about the middle of Au- 
gust to the dose of the season. Copious and ex- 
tensive rains fell during the month of October, re- 
plenishing the streams and fountains, which had 
been lower than for many previous years. 

Crops in Europe are represented as generally 
good. In Great Britain, the grain harrest is said 
to be bountiful. 

Black«Sea Wheait. 



Eds. CuLTivATom — In an article on '* Farming 
in Missouri," in your October No., the writer, Mr. 
Hammond, speaks of the failure of the wheat crop 
in bis section, by rust, winter-killing, &c. It occur- 
red to me that if the farmers there had our variety 
of the Black Sea wheat, and should adopt our prac- 
tice of spring sowing, these difficulties might in a 



good degree be avoided. Th« Black Sen wheat is 
sown any time from the tenth of March to the tenth 
of June, and from its doing well under these circum- 
stances, I am led to conclude it would fieurish in n 
more southern latitude. It yields in Vermont, in 
good soil, as high as 30 to 40 bushels per acre, and 
weighs 64 lbs. to the bushel. Jonathan Wainwright, 
of this town, in 1846, raised 60 acres, which I waa 
credibly informed yielded 30 bushels to the acre, of 
the above weight. This, however, was not done on 
the '^ skinning process,'' but by a liberal applica- 
tion of ashes and stable manure, and thorough pre* 
paration of the ground. Elisua Fu&um. Mid* 
dUbury, Vt., Oct. 22, 1849. 

Yield of BuUer. 



Eds. CuLTivATon — Having lately prepared a re- 
port on Dairy Products for the present year, in the 
county of Essex, Mass., I abstract therefrom the 
following facts, which may afford some data for the 
comparison of the products of this northern region 
with other more favored climes. The time of the 
production of the butter was nearly, in each eAse^ 
from the 24th of May, to the 24th of September, 
124 days. * 



Claimant. 



John Stone, 

Daniel Patnam,. 
Elijah Pope* .... 
ChM. P. Preiton, 
George Peanon, 
Nathn. Felton,.. 
Jonathan Berry, 
D. McNanghton, 
John Preston,.. . 
N. IX Hawks,.. 



ReddMioa. 


No. of Cow*. AsBl in lbs. 


Marblebaad, 




090 


Danvers, . . . 




744 


do ... 




484 


do ... 




99 


SAngns, .... 




6S9 


Danven, ... 




664 


Middleton,.. 




790 


Newberry,. . 




480 


Dauverf, . . . 




886 


Lyuifield,.. 




)40 


07 


6106 lU 



SaUy av. 
per cow 

l.SS 
.04 
.87 



.76 
.84 
.75 



Being an average product of about scYen-eighths 
of a pound per cow, daily through the season; and 
about one pound daily per cow through the month of 
June. All these cows, except two belonging to 
Mr. Pearson, were ** natiyes." Those of the first- 
named claimant, Mr. Stone, were all of one stock. 
The mother of them, five years since, afforded 164 
lbs. in a week. This has a tendency to prove that 
** like produces like.'' They are without horns. 
The feed of the cows was generally common pas- 
turn. When the drouth came on in August, they 
were supplied with green corn and corn stalks. If ^ 
these facts are thought worthy of your notice, I am 
happy to communicate them for your excellent 
Journal. John W. PmocTon. Danvertf Oct. 26. 



Fat lA Aninnnls. 



Much has been said in regard to the importance 
of the oily principle in the food of animals designed 
to be fattened ; the idea being entertained by some 
that the fat is derived wholly from that source. 
We have always thought the theory was carried 
farther than facts would warrant ; because it does 
not appear that animals fatten in proportion to the 
oil contained in their food ; and because, when ani« 
male are kept on exactly the same kinds and quan- 
tities of food, they do not secrete equal quantities 
of fat. If a Berkshire pig and a Chinese pig nre 
fed precisely alike, the one makes chiefly lean meat 
and the other fat ; and there is the same difference 
in some kinds of cattle. 

We learn from the London Farm§r*t Magazin$f 
that the French chemist, Boussingault, has lately 
made some experiments in relation to this subject, 
the results of which are worthy of .note. Ess. 
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BoaMingaalt fe4 a aiunber of pigeoat oa lard, 
aaotlier lot oa the whita of aa egg, aad another on 
fttarehy and a foorth he depriTed of food altogether. 
The refults were brieflj at foUowe:^* 



1 


Proportion of 




Fed with 


Fat in their 




• 


Blood. 


Pigeons 8 weehs old 


1. Starch 


.0021 




2. White of egg 


.005(1 




3. Nothing .... 


.0043 


Pigeon* 4 veeke old 


1. Starch 


.0046 




2. White of egg 


.0055 




3. Lard 


.0065 




4. Nothing .... 


.0070 


Dacks^ •«.«. 


1. Starch 


.0042 




2. White of egg 


.0044 




3. Nuts 


.0049 




4. Nothing .... 


.0034 



From thii experiment Bonssingault drawi the fol- 
lowing conclasione :— 

lit. In oppotiti<yi to preTioae opinion, that the 
fat in the blood cannot be increased by f*t in the 
food. 

2d. The proportion only Tartes between about 
4*100Q to 5-1000; and 

3d. That the fat in the blood is in no case derived 
immediately from fat in the food, because those ani- 
mals which received no food at all had as mach fat 
in their blood as those which were fed on hog's 
lard. 

So far, these experiments seem satisfactory ; and 
when coopled with the fact that the food of oar 
fattening animals — as potatoes, tarneps, and such 
like— contain fatty substances in almost infinitesi- 
mal proportions, we may consider the non-import- 
ance of these substances (about which so much has 
been said and written) as almost established. 



If atoml Oraetea* 



In the extreme scarcity and exorbitant price of 
Herd's grass seed, the introduction of any substitute, 
combining its valuable qualities, is highly desirable. 
I have heard it asserted by those who profess to 
speak from experience, that Red Top is well adapt- 
ed to laying down upland dry meadows, and pas- 
tures of light sand or of gravelly soil. I know itto 
be equal, if not superior to Herd's grass (Timo- 
thy,) for forming a permanent ley in low and moist 
grounds. It produces, I consider, a more tena- 
cious sward, more enduring, and less liable to be 
affected by the changes and severities of our cli- 
mate, whilst the hay it affords often exceeds the 
Herd's grass, both in quantity and quality. The 
nsnally received opinions of thjB nature and habits 
of the Red Top, have led us to nuppose that it is 
eongenial to, and will only flourish in deep, rich, 
and moist soils, and that it is not calculated for 
other situations. If the idea is correct, that this 
grass is adapted to the soils of a light and sandy 
character, it presents a most important fact, that 
should be generally promulgated 

A natural grass, uniting many important and de- 
sirable properties, occurs in this region upon, and 
in the vicinity of low marshy grounds. It generally 
selects a soil warmer than the natural marsh, fre- 
quently exhibiting itself along the line of earth 
thrown up in ditching of low lands. If susceptible 
of general cultivation, I would esteem it an acqui- 
^tion of high consequence. I have recently ob- 



served that it appears gradually to insinuate itrelf 
more extensively among the wild grasses aad brakea 
of oar marsh meadows. I have not determined 
its botanical name; bat in the popular nomencla- 
tare, it is designated the Bine Joint, '^-analogous in 
name only, I apprehend, to the Blue Orass, so cele- 
brated in Kentucky. When growing, it presents a 
most beautiful spectacle ; its matted masses waving 
in rich verdure and brilliant luxarianee. It forma- 
a hollow stalk, oftea reaching, on favorable posi- 
tions, eight and nine feet in height, beariag a seriea 
of broad linear leaves, with continuous sheaths en- 
closing the entire stem, which is sarmoanted by a 
heavy peduncle, presenting, when ripe, the appear- 
ance in shape and colour of a fox's tail. The foli- 
age is excessively thick and heavy, and the plaai 
usually occorriag in elnsters, so vigorous aad mia- 
gled as to be almost impeaetrable to the smaller ani- 
mals. The growth and yield of fodder far surpassea 
that of any grass within my knowledge. Every 
description of stock feed on it with avidity ; and I 
am not aware but that it possesses equally aatri- 
tive qualities with the cultivated grasses. 

Is any reader of the Cultivator familiar with 
this grass? Is it adapted to cultivation, or has aay 
effort been made towards its introduction into arti- 
ficial col tare! 

The writer of this article has for several seasoaa 
been attracted by the appearaace, and observed the 
habits of this plaat with much interest, until the 
conviction has been formed, that it is susceptible of 
cultivation, and capable of taking a high raak 
among our improved grasses. W. C W. Port 
KtU, N, r., November, 1849. 



Variety of Corm. 



Eds. CuLTxvAToa — The intention of this brief 
communication is simply to remove an erroneous 
impression entertained by many of the readers of 
the Cultivator, and more fully expressed, in a short 
notice of the merits of the south Oregon corn, in 
one of the spring numbers of the Cultivator. I 
mean, that of its not being early enough for the 
northern states, and of its belonging to the '* dent" 
class of southern corn. True, it grows finely south, 
and likewise west; and is cultivated with adimirable 
success in Ohio, as I am informed. I did not, as 
you are aware, make any reply to those doubts,— 
not deeming it absolutely necessary at the time; 
but can now, with a certainty, recommend this va- 
riety of Indian corn, as being in every essential 
point preferable to any of the northern varieties 
raised for market, coming under my observation, 
many of which I have known tested. And in point 
of shelling, the Oregon corn will give a yield of six 
bushels per barrel of shelled corn; and no northern 
corn can ever come up to this. I have no doubt it 
will suit your climate admirably well, judging from 
its prolific yield in Maryland, and the high estima- 
tion it possesses in Ohio. 

The present year, I have been more particular as 
to planting and gathering this corn . I planted about 
six acres the 25th of April, the land not having re- 
covered from the severe cold of the middle of that 
month; the six acres were set with a peach and 
apple orchard eight years old. This land was ma* 
nured two years past, broadcast, and has been cul- 
tivated every year since, — the present year in com, 
as stated above. The first week in October, I ga- 
thered the corn, it being sufficiently dry to go to 
niill notwithstanding the disadvantage of the shade 
of the trees, now full of leaves. From this lot, I 
have housed more than double the quantity of cora 
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taken off the aame land before, eren without the 
trees, in the last sixteen jearsj and I think I might 
have taken the corn off the Iftth of September, with 
perfect safety. This oom is large, heavy, and of a 
beautiful orange yellow. A. 6. Moodt. Smith' 
JIM, J$U of WifiKt county, Ka., Oct. 21, 1849. 

It should be remembered that in a large portion 
of the northern and New- England states, oorn can- 
not usually be planted till the 20th to the last of 
May — at least a month later than the time mentioned 
by Mr. Moody, 25th of April; and it is important 
that the crop be well out of the way of frost early 
in September. Ed. 

Sztraeta ftom Agrie«ltiiral AUietsee. 

iMPaoTXMKifT or Daibt Stock. — Mr. Eamss, in an 
address before the Jefferson County Ag. Society, says — 
We deem it an easy matter to add twenty-five per 
cent, to the daries of this oounty, dear of all expendi- 
ture of time and money, by improTing the quality of 
the cows. It is believed that there is no dairy in the 
countiy, consisting of ten cows or more, which does 
not show' a difference of one-third in the yiM of milk 
from the best to the poorest cow in the yard, yet tbe 
same amount of food is consumed by the poorest as by 
the best. Now to keep an inferior cow through the 
long winters of this Northern region with the prospect 
of only obtaining a two-thirds yield in the summer, we 
hold to be the most miserable policy in the world ; it is 
a sufficient deduction in any case, from the gross income 
of the dairy, to feed and properly tend upon the best 
cow we can raise or buy. 

iNFLUKircB or AoaicvLTUXAL SocixTiBB.-^udge 
Caeeyex, in his late address, makes the following ob- 
servations: 

Happy indeed would have been those men, since 
gone to their final rest, who, 17 years ago, met at Al- 
bany to lay the foundation of a State Agricultural So- 
ciety, could they have forseen that in so short a time 
such wide-spread and valuable results would follow 
their magnanimous and well-directed beginnings. And 
happy indeed arc their associates, who have been 
spared to this day, to see, as part of the result of their 
labor, the holding of annual Fairs in a large majority 
of all the counties of this state, and the holding of a 
grand Slate Fair, which annually brings together, from 
ail parts of the State, from all parts of the United States 
and the neighboring provinces, more people, embodying 
more effective enterprise and moral worth, than has 
been or can be brought together on any other occasion 
or for any other purpose. 

These meetings are not held for mere past-time, nor 
to further the plans of political aspirants, or secure the 
ascendency of one political division over another, but 
for the Bubstantiat improvtmtnt of the condition of 
man ; and this by simply exhibiting by some, and wit- 
nessing by others, the great end which skill and enter- 
prise are accomplishing, in the great science of human 
subsistence. Agriculture. 

OxDEE AKD System .—-Order and system are essen- 
tial to sucoess in every employment, but peculiarly 
so, in the varied operations of farming. Without them, 
oonfusion reigns. The business of the farm is ever in 
such a condition that it demands attention, and thus it 
directs and controls, instead of being directed and con- 
trolled. But with them, " all moves on in one harmo- 
nious whole." Every thing is performed at its appoint- 
ed time and in an appropriate manner, and there is lei- 
sure for information and scientific pursuits. Some far- 
mers act under the impression that their employment is 
so profitless that they cannot afford to proonra better 
farming implements and maohines, and he to the ex- 
pense of making improvements. Let snoh be assured 



that so long as they are poss es sed with this idea, so 
long their business will beoome more and more profit* 
less.— Ma. Bank's Jddruc, 

InrLUEXcx or Manvbb.— -When I visited England^ 
six years ago, the first thing that struck me was the 
beauty and fertility of the soil. Every farm appears a 
garden. In fact, England i$ a garden. Even the 
sides of railroads, up to within a few feet of the iron 
tra»k, are made to produce wheat, barley or potatoes. 
The beautiful lines of hedges, which so gladden the 
eye of an American, enclose no uncultivated lands. 
The very hill-tops are made fertile to their summits; 
the swamps are drained, ditched and blind ditched, and 
every foot of earth that the labor and ingenuity of man 
can render cultivatable, is made to send forth iu green 
stalks and golden harvests. 

It is important that the American, and especially the 
,New-England farmer, should know how this is all done. 
I have dined and lived with English farmers ; I have 
associated with them ; I have frequently obtained their 
friendship, and sometimes their confidence; and, by 
hook and by crook, I have wormed this important secret 
out of them. I have obtained their philosopher's stone; 
I have got the clue to the ever-living fertilitv of their 
soil ; and now, Connecticut farmers, in the fulness of 
my heart, which happens at this time to be overflowing 
with the " milk of human kindness," I will freely, 
without the hope of fee or reward, impart to you this 
grand tecret. See that you improve by it. It all con- 
sists of one simple word — makuxx.— .icUre«« of P. T. 
Baxnum before the Fairfield (Ct.) Jg. Society. 

Let every farmer gather and accumulate his weeds, 
muck, swamp mud, charcoal dust, coal ashes, soap 
suds and excrements from his horses and homed cattle, 
and all the liquid manures from his yard, and properly 
protect them from rain and snow, and he has, in one 
vast pile, a capital fund on which to base all bis farm- 
ing operations for the year. But how different from 
all this is the practice of many farmers ! In nine cases 
out of ten, the liqaids are permitted to run over the 
yard; to lose their nitrogen, which passes off in the 
form of ammonia; their salts, which are carried away 
by continual drenching and nearly every valuable pro- 
perty which is in any way dependent upon the atmos- 
phere; until, in fact, every chemical ingredient, without 
which neither plants nor seeds can exist, is lost to all 
the practical purposes of farming. Such a reckless 
policy with regard to the enriching commodities, ac- 
counts, to a greater extent than any other cause, for 
the meager productions of the farm. — Addrete ^f Mb. 
Eamxs. 

Wkat are «NaUve'» Cattle t 



Rev. W. A. Dbbw in his address before the Agri- 
cultural Societies of Kennebec and Franklin counties, 
(Me.,) makes the following remarks: 

'' With regard to stock, I suppose Maine can boast 
of the best working oxen of any Sute in the Union. 
When Southerners, or even people from the Middle 
States, coDM here, they are surprised at the magnifi- 
cence of our ox teams. And we have native eowa 
equal to any of the royal bloode of England." 

He then goes on to speak of the valuable properties 
of several " native" cows, that he has known; though 
he gives no particulars in regard to their products, by 
which we ean compare them with others. The mean- 
ing of the term '* native," as used in this case, is, per^ 
haps, somewhat illustrated by the paragraph which 
follows next in connexion, in the same address, as fol- 
lows: 

'* Our Keanebeo valley is greatly indebted to the lata 
lamented Dr. Yanghan, of Hallowell, for its enviable 
raoe of neat cattle. In the infamy of this ooontyi 
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irbea he flrtt moved into it, he took. great peiiw to im- 
port the best Weeds from Eagland -, these beeeme ero«e- 
ed with the native stock, aodheve btttU op some of the 
most magnificent oxen sind the best milch cows in the 
oonntry. Oar State owes a lasting debt of gratitude to 
that ffreat and trnly good man for the frnits he intro- 
dnced, and the cattle and sheep he imported, which 
now bless the Stjite of which he was one of the earliest 
and truest friends." « 

Thus, the origin of the " enviable race of neat cat* 
tie," to be found in the Kennebec valley, is traced to 
the "best breeds from England,'' imported by Mr. 
Tanghan; crosses from which '* have built up some of 
the most magnificent oxen and the b^st miich cow io 
the country "! 

We heartily concur in the tribute paid the "great 
and truly good man,'' whose name is mentioned in the 
above quotation j but at the same time we would beg 
leave to correct an error. It was the late Chables 
Tauquan, Esq., and not Pr. Benjamin Vauohan, 
who imported the cattle from England. These two 
gentlemen, brothers, settled in Maine nearly at the 
same period; and both conferred important benefits on 
that part of the country « bv their liberal efibrts for the 
improvement of its agriculture. The importation al- 
hioed to was made in 1792. It consisted of two bolls 
and two cows. One of the cowfc, while on the passage, 
dropped a bull calf; and this animal) having l»en pre* 
sented by Mr. Vaugban to the late Hon. CiixisTorHxa 
Gobs, of Massachusetts, became the foundation of 
what was afterwards widely known as "the Gore 
breed." The other stock was the foundation of the 
celebrated herds of the Messrs. Yaughan, and was 
oontinsed by them without admixture of other blood, 
till 1824, whefi a cross was made with the import- 
ed short-hom boll Denton. For nearly forty years, 
bolls were annually obtained from these herds, and 
taken to different parts of the State; and many other 
bulls and cows of various breeds — su^h as Bake- 
well, or long-horn,— short-horn, of different families,— 
Hereford, Devon, kA:, — ^have been introduced at various 
times ; and onleft the general character of the cattle of 
the State has lately undergone a great change, it is not 
easy to find a good animal for any purpo$e, that does 
not bear evident marks of an affinity with some of these 
•tocks. 

Keport of the CommiflaioBer of Patente* 

We have before us a copy of the report from this 
Bureau for 1848. Like the volume from the same 
source for the previous year, it contains a mass of use- 
ful matter relating to the progress of the mechanic arts, 
and to the products and improvements of agriculture. 
The staple products of the United States for the year 
1848, are put down as follows: wheat 126,000,000 
bos.; corn 588,000,000 bos.; oats 185,000,000 bos.; 
potatoes 1 14,000,000 btis.; rye 33,000,000 bus.; buck- 
wheat 12,500,000 bus.; barley 6,222.000 bus.; hay 
15.735,000 tons; hemp 20,330 tons; cotton 1,066,000,- 
000 pounds; tobacco 219,000,000; rice 119.000,000 
pounds; sugar (produoed in Louisiana) 200,000,000 
pounds. 

The following appropriate remarks are made in re- 
lation to the increased attention which has lately been 
given to the subject of agrioulture: 

** The world has, within comparatively a few years, 
learned that agriculture offers an almoet illimitable field 
for the operations of the soientifio as well as practical 
experimenter. Irs foH development seems to reqoiffe 
the application of all the physical seienees in some form 
or other — in the analysis of soils; in the nature, stmo- 
tare and habits of plaau; in the food of plaau and the 
adaptation of soils and manures to their eustenaaoe and 
growth; ia the improvement of the raoea and kinds of 



aoimahi; in the inventiea and woftmemtmt of osetel 
implements and maahmes) and finally, ia political ee^ 
noo^, which points the agrievluirist to the ooaieo^rfa^ 
tion of his inureats as they omj he afieoted by the in* 
stitutions and the legislation of go vc mmente. V i esrad 
in th« light ngricnlture may truly be regarded as tho 
most important, dignified, slevadedand honorable par- 
suit in which man can eogaqe. The antalleotaal qoalf* 
fieatioas which the oaltivatioo of the science of agrical* 
tore requires, are therefore aot eeeood la degree to theaa 
which are necessary for the pomait of any otaar scieoco. 
Hence the importaaoe of etndy, experiment, aad deoo 
observation on the part of the agnaoltufist. j^l who 
may be engaged in that elevating and ennobling pur- 
suit, may not kttfe the time ner the opportanlty to be- 
come thoroughly versed in the philosophy which lies at 
its foundation, but, in a life devoted to its practice, the 
humblest will have the time and the opportunity to 
acquire much interesting and valuable knowledge.*' 
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Mebixs. Editoxs — Your brief notice of this new 
work by Mr. Thomas, induced me to procure it; and 
I have been so well pleased with it, that I beg leave to 
call the attention of vour readers to what I consider its 
improvements over former works of this kind. Unlike 
the old Truit Culturist, which contained a separate de» 
scriptive catologue of the great mass of kinds, the 
different varieties are all placed together, so as to be 
an embodied uider a distinct classification. All oonfn- 
sion is prevented, by the quality of each sort being 
shown by the type used for the name, so that the reader 
has only to glance his eye over the column of names, to 
select what is most valuable, — what is next so, aad so 
forth. Thus, taking the JtppU as an example, the 
most highly celebrated and best, 13 in number, are la 
large CAPITALS — the next in celebrity and vahie, 
consisting of over 50, and nearly all first-rate fruits, 
are in small CAriTALi — the next grade, corapristng 
shout 100, possessing good or valuable qualities, but 
only recommended for large collections, and including 
also unestablished new sorts, are in Italie$ ; while the 
remainder, about 75, being those unworthy of cultiva- 
tion, are in common Roman letters. The accnraer 
with which these rejected sorts have been designated, 
is shown by the correspondence, vniKo%it a tingit ex- 
eeption, so far as the list goes, with the rejected Kst 
made out by the American Pomological Congress since 
the publication of Mr. Thomas' book. 

The vast number of varieties which oar nurserymen 
have propagated for sale, and which have thus become 
disseminated far and wide through the country, rendera 
such a book particularly appropriate at the present 
time, serving to point out the good from the bad, and 
being just what the great mass of the community now 
wants, in reducing the list of sorts by retaining tba 
best. 

In searching for descriptions, a vast amount of labor 
is saved by the arrangement adopted by Mr. T. For 
example, suppose a young cultivator has fruited a fino 
new sppie, bitt has lost the name, and which I will 
suppose is the Gravenstein. He perceives it is an av- 
tumn fruit; he therefore turns to the division appropria- 
ted to atUumn mppitt. It is tub^mcid ; he tarns to tho 
class of this division eotttaioiog fa6*ertd frait. It ia 
itriptd with red ; the seotion of this class for striped 
apples is quickly examined, and all the labor saved of 
tmrning over the whole list of antnasa applee ia eearah 
of the names. 

The same terms are used for desoribiag the sorts aa 
ia former works, hat they are made mneh BK>re clear 
aad definite to the ordinary reader, by the distiaet do* 
fiaitions givea of their exaot meaniag , aad BMda qaito 
plain by the aaa of oats. 
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Thmre are • ntimber of —Her im|pnivMiettts of guMii 
ooBTeiiianoo, m tko adoptioB of Eagliali aaoMt in i fa w i 
of Ffonek, whenoTor pnuMMwble, for iho bast ■orto— • 
gloMMT esptouuiig tonasy aad ottav whiok mj liaiits 
^rooliuio Bouoing; bosidoa whioh tbe book ooouiu ftU 
tke reeont ond importaat disooTorioi in relatioo io fniit 
•ttlturoy pootod dowB to tho proMiit tuno. 

BospootfnUy yoors, R. R. 

JDomerttc tfconomg, 1ltn|it0, ^c. 



Kot. CvLTiTATom — As the leasoii hai returned 
in whioh it is time to be packing away dried ftruiti; 
I am reminded of a notice in the last year's Cnlti- 
▼ator, of a method of preserving dried fruits from 
the depredations of insects; which was bv sprink- 
ling them with brandy. Now, as I am deeidedly 
opposed to laying a temptation, even before u rep' 
tiUf to drink brandy, I will give you my method, 
which I have practiced with perfect euecete many 

J ears. As soon as the fruits are sufficiently dried, 
spread them upon tins, and set them in an oven 
(hot enough to bake bread,) about two minutes,* 
and then pack them in tight papers or oloth bags, 
and they require no further attention if kept several 
years. 

I noticed also that brandy would preiveat bread 
from beooming heavy, which was made of flour 
from grown wheat. I think I can recommend a 
better specific. X have never had occasion to try 
the experiment myself; but a lady showed me some 
very light bread, which she said was made from the 
flour of grain that was sprouted very badly. She 
said, after it was risen, she made it stilT enough to 
mould with buckwheat flour, and though not quite 
as white, it must be more wholesome than that 
which is made light with brandy. Yours respect- 
fully, F. S. C. Canaan, Ct,, September, 1849. 

HwiafiMtare of Clieem. 



The committee appointed by the Jefferson County 
Agricultural Society, to examine cheese dairies, 
say, in their report:-^ We endeavored to collect in- 
formation from those best qualified to instruct, and 
to compare the different opinions upon the subject, 
and briefly point out the defects, (or the reasons 
for them,) which we noticed in our exnminations. 
When a thermometer was used we found great unto 
formity as to the temperature at which the milk was 
set, as it is termed, for cheese, generally from 84 
to 86^, the extremes being from 80 to 90** , and 
scald from 100 to 106^, and a conmion sized tea*oup 
full of salt to from twelve to fifteen pounds of 
cheese. But where the figures for setting, scald- 
ing, and salting were the same, we found the re- 
sults widely different. The most prominent reason 
for this difference, in our opinion, is the length of 
time that the curd is scalded, and the time that it 
is salted; if scalded at 100^ and scalded one hour, 
it will be as hard, and make as firm cheese — all 
other parts of the process being the same-^as it will 
scalded 30 minutes, at 104, or perhaps 106^ ; and 
in salting, it requires much judgment. If the salt 
is put into the ourd before the whey is sufficiently 
drained off, it will drain off with the whey, leaving 
a lack of salt, consequently a soft, and, to use a 
dairy term, the huffy cheese; and if not put in suf- 
ficiently soon, it will not be properly mixed, making 
it uneven or knotty. 

* The saiaU kiiidi need not siaiiA iu tbe oven ovsr one ninnle. 



Cheese should bvmade pretty finn. It is now an 
article of export, and if made toe soft is not only 
liable to loss in transportation, but a very smart 
cheese, bordering upon strong, does not suit the 
market, a milder artiole being preferred. We no- 
ticed several dairymen making mistakes ia thii 
particular— endeavoring to make their cheese quite 
too soft, supposing it to be more marketable. 

We will only add, if your cheese is too sofi , scald 
higher and longer, and add a little more salt, and 
be careful not to have too much of it run off with 
the whey. If hard and knotty > put in your salt 
sooner, almost as soon as yon get it in the sink; if 
this does not remedy the matter, eoald less. 

The following is given as the method of making 
cheese porsued by Mr. McAllister, to whom tbe 
first premium wae awarded. The committee say, 
the eheese was very firm and sound on the outside, 
but soft nnd rich within: 

** We set our milk immediately after skimming at 
about 86 degrees, mix the rennet perfectly, let it 
stand 45 minutes, then break it up carefully and 
coarsely, let it stand 15 minutea, break it finer, let 
it stand aad settle 15 minutes, »nd then dip ofi^ the 
whey, and then heat to 90 degrees ; let it stand 30 
minutes, dip off the whey again and then heat to 
95 degrees ; let it stand 80 minutes and then break 
the eurd very fine, then heat to 100 degreee, let it 
stand 30 minutes and then dip the cwd into the 
sink ; salt soon while the curd is wet aad warm— « 
tea-eup full of salt to 12 pounds eC eheese— pros* 
very hard." 

Hams.— The S&mthem Cultivator notices soma 
hams eshibited at the Georgia state fair, which 
were one, two, three, and four years old. The 
writer says:—*' The owner refused to divulge his 
secret; but as we have fortanately become pes* 
sessed of it, we here give it. Procure some good, 
dean hickory ashes, have them perfectly dry ; draw 
your meat from the pickle on a dry day ; sprinkle 
the ashes ever the meat pretty thick, being careful 
not to knock off more salt than what must fall off; 
then hang up your meat as high ae possible ; smoke 
it with cool smoke, made by hickory wood ; be sure 
to take it down before the skipper-fiy makes his ap- 
pearance, being generally in this climate, first 
of March | pack it away on a dry day in casks : 
1st, a layer of hams ia perfectly dry hickory ashes j 
2d, a course of corn oobs, &c. ; cover your cask 

snug and tight, and jou may rest easy about your 
ft 



Aplevitml 

The following was sent to the officers of the Nor- 
folk County (Mass.) Agricultural Society, at their 
meeting in October last, by TnisTXAM Bunoxss, 
Esq., of Rhode Island: 

With the Pioneer Axe, what a conqnest is made ; 

What a field from the foreM is won ! 
What ref iom, redneed Arom the wiidemeas dhada, 

Are DOW warmed in the heams of the mm. 

From the roek where ow Aithets in eicfle first landed, 
Their clearing, from Tiver to river, has spnad; 

And moontaim. and plains, b^ their sons are commaiided 
Tin now oo the beach or Pacific they treadt 

What (km for a nation to cnltirate now ! 

Aad gather the woodefftd hanre« it yields: 
'TIS an Empire, reduced to the Sickle and PUw, 

An empire of gardens, and orchards, and fielda. 

The Plow and the Sickle shall shine bright in glory, 
When the flword and the Sceplre shall erambie m 

And the farmer snail Htc, both in song and in story, 
When waffiocB aad kuigs are ibrgoOeo ia dust. 
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CoMMUKiCATiovs bftTO been reoeiyed since oar last, 
from F. Holbrook, S. B. Halltday, Elisha Fuller, John 
W. Proctor, A. O. Moody, R. R., A Young Farmer, T., 
H. C. W., W. C. W., L. Durand, F. 8. C, J. H. W., 
A. Redfield, J. R. S., N. Longwortb, W. S., I. Hil- 
dreth, A Subscriber, S. Spencer, S. B. Buckley. 

Books, Pamphlbts, Ice., have been received as fol- 
lows — Catalogue of Fruit Trees, Sws., at Hopewell 
Nursery, near Fredericksburgh, Va., from H. R. Ro- 
BKT, proprietor — ^Tbe Autographioal Counterfeit De- 
tector, a Companion to the Bank Note Reporter, pub- 
lished by J. Thompson, 69 Wail-street. This contains 
fac-simile signatures of all the Presidents and Cashiers 
of Banks in the Union— price 25 cents. A copy of it 
is sent gratis to all subscribers to the Bank Note Re- 
porter, which is the best work of the kind which has 
come under our notice. 

9^ We have received aoommucication reviewing the 
address of Hon. J. A. Kino, published in our October 
number. The main points objected to are, that 10 per 
oent. income on the agrioultural capital of Queens 
county, is too high, and that the calculations by which 
this amount u shown, are erroneous. For instance, it 
is contended, that Mr. K's ** estimate of four shillings 
(50 ots.) per bushel for potatoes, and $12.50 per ton 
for hay, may do for last year, and for Queens county, 
in its particular location ; but half that sum would have 
to apply to most years and most sections of the country. 
That deduction alone, would reduce the estimated net 
income of Queens county, nearly one half. In addition 
to that, the estimate that the value of the straw was 
one half that of the grain, most have been four fold too 
high, even for Queens county." It seems to us that 
the writer of the foregoing remarks loses sight of the 
fact that Mr. K's estimates were for Queens county 
alone, with no reference to other sections. His object 
was to show the income from capital invested in agri- 
eulture in a particular district, and hence the articles 
were estimated at their local value. The prices of 
potatoes, hay, and straw, are of course high, when 
compared with those obtained in districts remote from 
market; but for the neighborhood of New- York, we 
should not deem them over-rated. 

9^ The paragraph in our last No., p. 341, attribut- 
ing certain *' stereotyped errors,'' to the American 
Agriculturist, was probably, so far as the source of the 
errors was alluded to, wrong. Most likely the writer 
saw them in some stray article, erroneously credited to 
that journal. He would not, we are certain, intention- 
ally have misrepresented the matter. 

Tbansmutation. — If our correspondent at Johns- 
town, N. Y., who signs himself ** A Subscbibea,'' will 
show us " heads of chess growing on wheat stems, \yth 
wheat blades," as he alleges he has seen, we will ac- 
knowledge that he has made out a case of transmuta- 
tion. But it is this very statement that we utterly re- 
pudiate^-disbelieve. We did not suppose that he meant 
to be understood in bis former communication, (Oct. No., 
p. 318,) as asserting that chess actually grew on wheat 
stalks. If such it the case, the question is easily set- 
tled — only produce the wheat stalks with heads of chess 
growing on thpm, and all must admit the doctrine is 
proved conclusively. But so far as our knowledge ex- 
tends, and we have been engaged in examining the 
matter for about 20 years, no such thing has ever been 
produced, nor cV> we suppose it ever wilt be. That our 
correspondent honestly believes that, in the ease to 
which he aliucfed, such was the fact, we do not doubt; 
but it must be remembered that it oodtirred " many 



years since, when he was yet a boy." He^hen receiv- 
ed an impression whieh has rested upon bis mind till the 
present time; but we cannot take for '* a fact as clear 
as our existence," the impressions of boyhood, especiaUf 
when they contradict the well-known and established 
laws by which every grain, as we are assured by inspi^ 
ration, is made to produce its like. " Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?" 

Natiokal Boabd or Aobicui.ti7bb. — ^In another 
part of this number, will be found an article on this 
subject from the pen of our esteemed correspondeiA 
Hon. F. HoLBBOOK, to which we invite particular at- 
tention. The establishment of such a Board, was con- 
templated by some of the founders of the General Gov* 
ernmeut, and we are not aware that any serious objec* 
tion has ever been made to the measure on constitutional 
grounds. We think there is evecy reason to believ« 
that a Department of this character, properly conduct- 
ed, would be the means of advancing agriculture in a 
great degree, and of indirectly benefitting all the inter- 
ests of the country. In the statesman-like document 
to which we are happy to give publicity, the various 
arguments which bear on the subject are ably set forth. 

Indian Cobn and Mbal. — Indian corn will always 
be an important product of this country. 'A largo pro- 
portion of the most fertile lands in the Mississippi valiey 
are much better adapted to the production of this grain 
than any other, and the quantity which that region ia 
capable of producing, is incalculable. The main part 
of the crop will, probably, for many years, as now, be 
converted into beef and pork; but with the improve- 
ments which have been made in drying the grain — ^par- 
ticularly by Staflbrd's steam apparatus — we think there 
is a fair prospect that it may become a peruianent arti- 
cle of export. Experience has now demonstrated the 
practicability of delivering grain and meal prepared by 
this mode, in good order, in any port in the world; and 
as the crop is not grown in Britain, except to a very 
limited extent, nor in any part of Europe for extensi>e 
exportation, there is no reason why we may not supply 
the English markets with large quantities of the meal^ 
when the people have found out its excellence as food 
for man and beast. 

We have before us a statement of the comparative 
amounts of Indian corn, which arrived at diilerent points 
of tide water during a part of the years 1848 and 
1849. It appears that from the first of May to the 
22d of August, this year, there arrived at Albany 
3,643,708 bushels of corn, against 1, 37 1,86S bushels 
of the previous year; that the exports from New-Or- 
leans to August 11th, this year, were 1,455,306 sacks, 
being an increase 244,105 sacks over the same period 
last year. We shall endeavor to furnish an exhibit of 
the amount sent out of the country for the two last 
years. 

AoRicuLTUBE IN New-Bbunswick — Mr. J. H. 
Reid, of Fredericton, N. B., writes — "Our show came 
off* on the 4th October, and was the best ever held in 
the province. Our grains astonished the Old-Country 
people — wheat weighing 68 lbs. per bushel, barley 59 
lbs., oats 45 lbs. Mr. Watts had a squash weighing 
177 lbs. The horse show was not good; the good 
cattle were in few hands; my sheep were the only good 
stock of that kind; the pigs made a good show; and 
there was a good exhibition of manufactures. We 
are steadily advancing in the good cause. I got a re- 
solution passed, ordering a copy of The Cultivator for 
every member of the ^iety. I am getting one ram 
and two ewes from Mr. Large, of Gloucestershire, 
England, the celebrated breeder ojf the Improved Cots- 
wolds, or New Oxfordshires. The ram cost £60, and 
the ewes XIO each." 

Bboom Cobn. — ^The Ohio Statesman says, that 
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Chablxs Eatoit and BBOTHsat hare had 700 acres 
«f laod plaoted in broom corn the preaent teason, 450 
W3nt of whioh were reated at $5 aa acre. Muoh of 
tbia land has been devoted to brooa oora for Ave jean 
in soceeeaion. The erop, after beiag oared, is sent 
diiefljr to New*Tork. 

CmoFS IN NoaTH-CAaouiTA. — Mr. S J. WHxsLBm, 
of Morfreesboro, writea— '* Corn and peacropa are very 
good all throagh the eastern o6onties of oar State ; in- 
deed I never saw hearier crops on the Roanoke, than 
I have seen daring the past month." 

The last Wheat Ceop m NoaTHWESTsaN Ohio. 
—Mr. S. H. AaNOLD, of Seneoa ooanty, writes — 
" Wheat the present year is poor in qoantity and qual- 
ity ; the injury being oaased by the ' wheat midge ' and 
rnst. This county will not average half the osual 
yield. The fail-sown wheat looks well." 

Staech feom Ivdian Coen. — ^The Ohio Statesman 
informs us that large quantities of starch are made from 
this grain in that State. An establishment near Co- 
lomlros is said to use 20,000 bashels of corn annually for 
this purpose. No attention is now paid to the color of 
the com, as by the improved modes of manufacturing, 
as light-eolored stareh is produced from the dark-color- 
ed varieties, as from white. The quality of the starch 
here made is said to be superior, commanding a higher 
price in New- York and New-Orleans than that madelrom 
wheat. The ofial of the grain is fed to hogs, and at 
the manafaotory alluded to, 900 to 600 head are annu- 
ally fattened. 

Peat Chaecoal.— Sometime since, we mentioned 
that extensive experiments were going on in England 
and Ireland, with peat charcoal as a deodoriser or dis- 
infectant. By late accounts we learn that it has been 
successfully used for the purpose of rendering the con- 
tents of privies inodorous, and thus bringing them into 
a portable condition. It is thought that the substance 
will be brought into general use in large towns and 
eities, and that it will be of great utility, not only in an 
agricultural, but in a sanitory view. Mr. Rogees, who 
first brought the substance to notice for this purpose, 
gives some important results in regard to the applica- 
tion of peat charcoal in preventing the escape of -odors 
from sewers, oess-pools, &c. He states that instead of 
removing the contents of such receptacles ia warm 
weather, it is only necessary to cover the surface 
with two or three inches of the peat charcoal. Several 
experiments are cited where this had been done, and no 
odor arose for several months. 

Potato BisBAis kot caused by Insects. — Mr. 
CuETis, a distinguished English entomologist, has just 
published a volume in reference to insects which attack 
the potato. Speaking of the malady which has pre- 
vailed so extensively in potatoes for several years, he 
remarks — *' Amongst the numerous causes which have 
been assigned for the appearance of this alarming and 
severe visitation, insects have been frequently taxed as 
the destructive agents; but I am convinced the calami- 
ty is not to be attributed to their presence." He ad- 
mits that there are many species of insects which prey 
apon the potato ia its various stages; but he thinks 
there is no evidence that their attacks are in any way 
tonneeted with what is called the potato disease. 

Cellaes roE Maevee. — ^The claimants for the pre- 
miums on farms, offered by the Middlesex (Mass.) Ag- 
ricultural Society, generally speak highly of the advan- 
tages of keeping manure in cellars. R. Ghaliin states 
that he considers one load of manure composted in the 
rellar under his bam, worth three which have been ex- 
posed to the action of front, rain, evaporation, &c. His 
eellar is closed, exdading the frost and rain altogether. 
His cows are kept in the barn, nights, all the year; 
maonre goes into the cellar, where hogs are kept 



to root over the dilferent materials, and ndx them into 
a compost. 

Peotbction of CEori.— In many parts of the ooun- 
try, the grain-fields of the farmer sufler serious damage 
from the depredations of wild birds and animals. The 
common wild pigeon often does great injury by palling 
ap spring graia, especially Indian corn, near where 
their roosts or breeding placea are established. They 
go in flocks, aad destroy a field of many acres in a 
few minutes. Various means have been adopted to 
keep off the birds, such as placing images and other 
ol^eots in the field, with but little advantage. It has 
been suggested that hawks might be trained in suc^ a 
way as to prevent pigeons from lighting on grain-fields. 
In the days of falconry, several species of hawks were 
trained for the pursuit of game. We have one or more 
species in this country, which naturally prey on pigeons 
to a considerable extent. The pigeon-hawk, {FtUco 
edumbariui f) is an object of perfect terror to the pi- 
geon. Whether it could be trained to answer the pur- 
pose suggested is doubtful ; but from the great dread 
manifested towards it by the pigeon, it might be soffi* 
oient to confine the hawk ia some conspicuous situation 
in the field. 

Ohio Mineeal Paint .~-We have received a pam* 
phlet giving an account of the discovery of this article, 
and describing its properties and mode of applioatioB, 
The history of iu discovery is as follows: V • 

About two years ago, near the town of Akron, Ohio^ 
a singular substance was dieoovered at the bottom of a 
brook, resembling in iu character and appearaaeei 
flakes of the purest indigo, and of the consistency of 
hard clay or cold tallow. This was at first regarded 
with but little interest, until some individuals, attraoted 
by its singular qualities and appearance, were induced 
to make some experiments with it. Stibsequent to thtS| 
however, it was also found to exist in greater quanti- 
ties at some considerable depth from the surface of the 
earth, and on being taken from the mine and expoaed to 
the atmosphere, it became completely indurated, re« 
semhling slate, or lumps of anthracite coal. This wan 
finally ff round, and mixed with linseed oil, and applied 
as a paint, and it gradually hardened until it changed 
to stone, perfectly protecting any substance it covered, 
from air, moisture and fire. 

It is said to be susceptible of being made of variooa 
shades of color, from a cream and fawn to a blue, dark 
brown and black; that it readily mixes with the drying 
oils, and reqnires no particular skill in the mode of 
preparation, and is recommended as more economical 
than other paints. The composition of the original 
substance is given as follows: 

Magnesia, 28 per cent. 

Alumina, 26 " " 

Silex, 15 *' " 

Oxideoflron, 11 " " 

Sulphate of Iron, 9 " " 

Lime, 8 " " 

Carbon, 3 " " 

100 
W. H. Staee, 67 Beekman-street, New- York, la 
agent for this paint. 

Cultivation or CaANEEEEiEs. — Stlvbstee Reeves, 
of Wayland, Mass., states to the officers of the Mid* 
dlesex County Agricaltural Society, that he has made 
an experiment in regard to the cultivation of cranber- 
ries. In 1841 he commenced setting out vines on a 
sandy loam, near a stream, which was liable to over- 
flow its banks during freshets. The soil had been once 
plowed several years before, and the surface left very 
uneven, and so left to beoome swarded over. The 
cranberry vines were set out in sods of ten inches 
square, the sod of the groand to be planted having been 
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previously removed ^ io corresponding squares — the dis- 
tances being 18 to 24 inches. These vines grew thrif- 
tily , at first, but failed in dry weather. 

He made another trial in 1845| by removing the soil 
to the depth of six to eighteen inches, reducing the sur- 
face to a more nniform level, placing the vines out in 
the sab-soil io the same manner, and of the same di- 
mensions as io 1841. These vines covered the ground 
the third year, where the sub-soil was mellow and loose, 
tirithottt any farther labor; but where the soil was hard 
and mixed with small lumps of iron ore, their growtli 
was more retarded. 

In 1848; he selected the most productive part of the 
ground, raked and measured four bushels, from 4 square 
rods. The drouth of the past season, and a frost of 
the 16th of July, reduced the yield of the crop. The 
ground can be flowed winter and spring. 

"^hiBVDttfi to CorrtBponbcntd. 



RiKOBONB. — ^ Young Farmer. Youatt says — 
'* Ringbone Ls one of the most serious lamenesses with 
which the horse can be afflicted. In its early stage, or 
when recognised only by a bony enlargement on both 
sides of the pastern-joint, or in some few cases on one 
side only, the lameness is not very considerable, and it 
is not impossible to remove the disease by active blis* 
tering or the application of the cautery ; but there is so 
muob wear and tear in this part of the animal,, that the 
inflammation and the disposition to the formation of bone 
rapidly spread ; and when the bony deposit begins to 
spread, the disease is incurable." We know nothing of 
ringbone being *^ fed by a bladder, situated in the heel, 
or posterior part of the foot." 

Flax.— We know nothing, personally, of the success 
of flax on reclaimed bogs; but have been told that it 
does well in Ireland in such situations. 

Insect iw Whbat.---T., Hulmeville, Pa. The in- 
sect alluded to in the extract you send, is not described 
with sufficient accuracy to enable us to identify it. The 
•olor and sise of the larva eorrespond to the larva of 
the wheat midge, Ceeidomyia triiiei ; for a description 
of which see Cultivator for 1844, page 243, and cur- 
rent volume, page 266. Dr. Harris describes two 
grain moths — Tinea grantlla, and the Angumois moth, 
JtnaeampeU eereaiella. A moth closely allied to the 
latter, if it is not in fact the same, called in some sections 
the " flying weevil," is described by Mr. Owen in the 
Cultivator for 1846, page 208 to 212, and 344. Your 
insect does not appear to be either of these; we think 
it more probable that it is the wheat midge, above 
mentioned, which is erroneously called '' weevil " in 
the northern States. The larva, however, does not eat 
into the grain. It is a simple maggot and does injury 
only while the grain is in a soft or immature state, by 
absorbing the juices. 

Muck and Clat. — A. R., Delhi, N. Y. From the 
description of your soils, it is impossible to give minute 
directions in regard to the application of muck and clay. 
As a genera) rule, the clay will do most good on the 
most gravelly or sandy soils, and the muck on those 
which have least vegetable matter. The muck is bet- 
ter when composted with animal manure-^-ashes are 
better than lime to mix with it. If it is* to be used 
alone, next spring, it is better to be drawn out this fall, 
Mid left in small heaps, that the frost and air may dis- 
pel the acids. (See Cult, for 1847, pages 297, 298. 

Seedlings. 

"DEaR, Plum. Cberr>', Quince, Apples, HorMcbestnnl, Moantaia 
'*- A«li. and Backtliorn Seedlings for sale. AIm> seed of the 
ab<iv<! kin 's of irecH. Every VHriely of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trrfs Hiiil irrHfts of the Ctflchrnted Virgaliett Pear of Geneva. 
F'»r *iV «i r •• Gi-iievH Nursery, bv 
Cccv I, Nov. l.-Ci.» W. G VERPLANCK. 



MerGhants aiid Farmers, Atteotioa 

JOHN MAYHER & Co*s New AfrricultHral WiireboQse mid 
.Seed Store. IW Winter sfreet, N. Y , where tifry hove for sale 
Hie larifesi and roo«! complete aseortment «« Farming Implements 
«r«r offered for sale in liiiscily, all of which they wJl sell cheap- 
er than the same kind of goi^s caii be purchased al any otkor 
house in the city. 

Our g<«ds are all warranted to give satisfaetiou. Farmers want, 
ing to purehaM, will please call and exuraiue our siock, befors 
purchasing elsewhere, .\mong our as«unmcui, may be found the 
celebrated highest premium Eagle Fiow^ togetlier with the most 
approved plows now ia use. 

Also, horse powers, tiireshing m iclnnes, fau mills, ''om sheUerSy 
straw cutters, corn^tnills, churns, seed sowers, ox yokes, ax scra- 
pers, horse rakes, hay rakes, patent chain pump, (thM never frae- 
xes nor rusU,) ajid other pumps. In fact, we have everythiuf for 
farming purposes, together with guano, bone dust, and other ferti- 
lizen. 

PREMIUM PLO^YS. 

WE have upwards of lUOU Plows uf the most approved kinds, 
SQiiable for all kinds of soil, b«>th for the south and the north. a¥ 
wamuiied. — 

HAY, STRAW AND STAIJC CUTTERS. 

WE have also, 500 Hay, Siraw and Stalk Cufters, on hand and 
for sale, among which are Hovey's celebrated Patent Spiral Knife 
Cutter, which surpasses all other cutters now in u«e, for h^'yl or 
horse power. — 

FLOUR AND :;ORN MILI^. 
FITZGERALD'S Patent Flour and Grain Mills. We wtB 
guarantee to supply orders for these as cheap as any other agent ia 
the citT of New York. They are considered lo be one of the best 
kind or Portable Flour Mills now in use. We have al«> a 4arge 
atsortment of cast iron mills for grinding oorn, oofleo and n^os% 
at very low jH'ices. — 

FANNING MILLS. 

I. T. GRANT t. CO'S Patent Premium, and other mills, «a 
hand and for sale, at the lowest ^ices, warrmited to claaa rics as 
well as all kinds of seed and grain. 

CORN SHELLERS. 
WE have a large assortment of Corn Shelters on hand for horse 
or hand power of ilie mo«t approved kinds, that will shell from 150 
to 120U bushels of shelled corn per day. All warranted l» be 
made up in the best maniter. — 

RICE AND COFFEE HULLBRS. 

WE have a first rate article for this purpose, that will do the 
work satisfactory to the purchaser. Warranted. 

GUANO. 
WE will supply orders for Peruvian, Patagonian and Pre pared 
Guano. Bone Dust, IJme, Ashes, he, all warranted fresh, and ts 
be tlie kinds that are ordered, at as low prices as can be had in this 
city. We have a large Huppty constantly on hand. 

WIRE FOR FENCES. 
FENCE Wire of all sizes, from 5^ to 9 cctiu per lb. 



SEED WHEAT. 
900 bushels of the celebioted wiiite-flint seed whsttl. 
600 " " " Mediterranean » 



It 



other 



ct 



varieties 



II 



SnitBble Ibr 



600 
fall sowing. 

SEED RYE. 
600 bushels of the best kinds of winter rye. 

CLOVER SEED 
600 bushe's of prime clover seed on hand, and 
600 *' " Umothyseed. 

GRASS SEEDS. 
BLUE and Ray, also Lucerne, ami all European Field and Gar- 
den Seeds suitable for the American climate, impavted aipressly 
for tis. Warranted to be genuine and fresJi 

N- B. If any of our good* should not prove to be what we re 
present them, we will refund the money when they arc ratnraed, 
together with oU the expenses titat occur in sod«»ing. 

JOHN MAYHER it CO., 
Oft l"^f. 197 Water Street, New York. 

Fruit Trees. 

fpHE subscribers offer for sale this fall their ttsual asaortnent, 
•■- viz : Apples, Plums, Pears, Cherries, Peaches, and Oraomea- 
tal Trees. 

Th€ following Peart on the Qcrijvcx. 

Louise Bonne de Jersey, 

BartleU, 

Virgaiieu, (White and Gray,) 

Onondaga, or Swanks Orange, 

Duehesse d* Angouleroe, 

New Gray Winter Beurre, 

D(»venne d' Ete, or Summer Vfrgalisa, 

Columbia. 

Blo<idgood, 

Vlcor of Winkfield, 

Beurre Diel, 

Dearborn *A Seedling, 
• Leon LeClerc. ' 

Also, a few handreds of the European Mounts in Ash. of aa as* 
•ra siae. WILSON, THOftBURN * TELLER. 

Albany, Sept. l.-^u Nurserymea. 
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NEW JERSEY. 
Aofiuu— W. H. Roe 
Burtiiiftoo— Thos. HuMoek 
BiUMtou>-J. B. Potior 
BeiUehom— P. SMer 
ColamboA-nJ. W. Wrifte 
CUdIou— H. Exlon 
Camdeiv—Beig. W. Cooper 
Crawwieks— A. Bunluiy 
EnglNhtown— Wm. D. Reed 
Freehold— Joteph Combe 
Feirmn— 6. 8. Whitecw 
Greenwich — Beni. Bheppard^ 
Grinelowii— A. Yen Iloreii 
Haodoiifield— Heml. L. Burroagh 
Jecluouville— Semi. T. DufleU 
Kiuirwood— J<rim T. RUer 
Lambertvide — 8. C. Barber 
Lofif Bnuieb— Thoe. Sheemian 
Lamberton-^o*. Deaeon 
Mendbaro— D. B. Wiliiame 
Mourn Holly— Jot. H. Deaeen 
Manalapan->Jae. M. Perrine^ 
Metochin— Wm. M. Row 
MooreMowii— Wm. M. Coopen 
MecUbrd— Georce Hainee 
Newark->Ritolue k Eailie 
New EgTpi— G. A. B. Cox 
NewtoiH-8. Catriday 
New BnuMwick— H. Smalley 
New Yenion— S. LkhUey 
New Market— Abel Yail 
Pleannt Grore-nJohn Uaiice 
PiiMowii— G. Larew 
Perth Amboy — Jae. Parker 
Point Pleamit— Thomas Cook 
PatterKHi— John Home 
Princeton — ^Jamea Camahan 
Quakertowii — T. Probaico 
Rahway- Jos. Hhaiu 
Rancocae— H. WitU 
8parta--G. T. Comincs 
Spotewood— John D. Outcnll 
Summil— Geo. 8. Manrhalk 
Sergttaulfville— J. Leaaey 
Shrewsbury— J. Corlies 
Squam YilUffe— A. Lafetra 
Biiark Rirer—John P. L. Tfllou 
SpriiiffieM-^onas Wade 
Treuion— D. K. 8chenck 
Toms River— W. McKeait 
AYoodbridce— D. N. Demareet 
WoodsvUle— U . RunkeU 
Yardiville— Sam'i AllJMn, Jr 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Addison— Wm. Roddie 
Ashlani-^as. Bollock 
Alleniowu— D. C. Freytag 
Allegheny City— <7ha8. AnderM>n 
Athene— t<amu. Oveuihire 
Allen— G. BriniUe 
Attle(H>nmgh— S. Cooper 
Brownsville— J. L. Bowman 
Bethany- E. W. Hamliu 
Betlilehem— C. C. TomMer 
Bloomshufich — George Yost 
BoHisville— Wm. J. HUI 
Ber\vick— Rev. J. H. Young 
Bearer Plain—]). Minis 
Beach Ridge— £. Pearee 
Bolter— A. U. Evous 



< . Bybeiry— M. A. Walmsbory 
Bridgewaier— John 8. Paul 
Bristol— 8amnel Hulme 
Brownsburgb— J. A. Beaamniit 
Comberlaiid Valley— H. R. Au 

demon 
Cheny Ridge— L. CoUine 
Catasauquae— Ed. Sehiisber 
Carrertmt— R. Carver 
CoiuiellsviUe— Job. Herbert 
Colebrookdaie— A. Sebolis 
CatiawissB Wm. J. Ever 
CurwiMviUfr-iJohu Miles 
Couneaotvllle-^has. B. Power 
ChaiidlenriU»->J. Hobeon 
Carlinle— 8amnel Myers 
Chambenborg^Wm. L. Cham- 

Dimock— Chas. S. Gilbert 
Daiiboroogb— Chas. Smith 
DMMseu»— Hob. M. Tyler 
Dnndaff-^as. McAlla 
Dunsborgh— J. T.,Kintxing 
East Brook— Tlios. Fisher 
Erie— Yhomas Moorehead, Jr. 
Ealofr— L. Harding 
EariviUe— D. Van Reed 
Equiimnk— W. AVeston 
EUlredville— R. Bedford 
Frieiidsville— C. Carmalt 
Fairview— M. D. Boyd 
Germaniown— John Vvflkiasoa 
Gaiaee— P. P. Bingham 
Germansville— G. Peter 
Gibson— L. Brainard 
Great Bend— J. Noman 
Greensborg — ^Dan. Welts 
Gwynucd— L. B. 8haw 
Harrisburg— R. Bryson 
Hamlinton— B. Hamlin 
Honeadale— C. P. Waller 
Hyde Park—A. Polrer 
HiU Top— Jas. B. Hawkins 
Hamortoti— C. Paasmore 
llarthgig^eo. 8iddaU 
Hanover — ^P. Faniey 
Hmitiiigdon-^ohn Coidstoek 
Hooghstown— G. H. Bueher 
Harbor Creek— Wm. A. Besby 
HnlmeriUe— Chas. AV. Taylor 
Lancaster— John Olsh St. Bro. 
Lebanon-^ohn H. Caviiday 
Lahaska— Wm. Surely 
I^wisborg— S. F. Lyiidall 
Lehmaiui— Wm. Mi^ 
Lyiui— D. Amy 
Lanesboro— S. Frasler 
Lumbenrille— Wm. J. Jewett 
Leraysville— B. Manb 
Lisbom— John Sehenck 
Lawreneeville— W. Kilbora 
Mansfield— Jas. R. Wflson 
MiUardsviUe-O. T. Kittney! 
Mount Republic— 8. E. North 
Montrose— H. J. Webb 
Mehoopany— Geo. Whipple 
Meehaniceburg^A. Babb 
Maklen Creek-J. Wngbt 
Morrisdale— Samuel Waring 
McKean— John Parmater 
Mea^bvfile— M. H. B^ey 
Manor— Joo. Schoseh 



Money— B. M. EUk 
Merccf^-A. M. Fleimiig 
Newportville— A. M. Mcnnuiie 
North Wlutehali— Ed. Kehler 
Newiowi>— A. Cornell 
New Castle — George Pearson 
New Troy — ^H. I>enison 
Newtown Square— Lewis Brook 
Newville— Wm. H. Woodbom 
Newbnrg— J. Au 
North East— James MeCord 
Norristown — Robert XredeU 
Otlsvilie— R. C. Weaver 
Oley— Dr. P. G. Bertolet 
Oukville — Samuel M. Sharp 
Philadelphiar-W. R Zieber 
Pottstown — Owen Stover 
Prompton— Wm. F. Huctburt 
Pleasant Mount — O. Stevenson 
Pnceville— M. Mogridge 
Pleasant Unity— A. Culbertson 
Providsnce— D. 8. Kooa 
PuseyviUe— J. D. Harrar 
Pleasmit Valley-^ohn M. Sands 
Preston— Jas. W. Simpson 
Perry<^is— P. Cope 
Paris—J. J. Hopkins 
Quakertown— Wm. Dennis 
RilevsviUe — M. Thomlinson 
Ruchsville— John Erdmau 
Richborou^t— J. Vaiihoru 
Reading— John Bertolet 
ReedsvUle— Charles Colfelt 
Rieglesville — Jas. W. Long 
Stroudsburg — F. Starbird 
Springtowu — S^am'l Fulmer 
SpringvUle — A. Caasedy 
Seigfneds Ferry— Ed. Schrieber 
Setzlers Store— Andrew Bush 
South Warren— R Bnffington 
Sulotia — Wm. Fearon, Jr 
Starucco— B. Sampson 
Shepherdstown — Jas. Graham 
Strawntown — Wm. Christman 
ShiremanstoMrn — Samuel Eberly 
Tarentum — D. Maclean 
Tmikbaimock — George Leighton 
TaAoii— R. Bingiiam. Jr 
Thompsoiuown— Jos.' Kurts 
The Valley— Jas. Beatty 
Ulster— John Mather 
Unioutowii— A. Hadden 
Uptoik-nJolin McClelland 
Westchester— Morris it Slokes 
Waymart— N. Rogers 
Wyalusiug— H. H. Welles 
Watcrfordh— M. Strong 
West GreenviUe— Wm. Waogh 
Warren— N. Sill 
Waynesburg— J. Htghibotham 
Wilkesbarre— O. CcOiiiis 
West Alexander— G. Witham 
YantteyviUe— Rev. C. Wihber. 

ger 
York— John Evans 
Zelionople— C. S. Passavant 

DELAWARE. 
Dover^-Wm. W. Morris 
Delaware City— W. W. Lesley 
Loveville— Stephen Springer 
MkUlctown-^E. Bradfoxd 



New Castle— John Patiisoa 
Smyrna- Wm. WiMs 
Summit Bridge— J. A. Lura 
Tailejrville- Amor Chandler 
WUmington— James La Roche 



Ed. 



Roads-John H. 



MARYLAND. 

Annapolis— Jas. Boyle 
Abiiigton— W.F*. Brand 
Baltimore — SamnelJ Sands, 

American Fanner 
Buckeystowu— B. J. Snoulieis 
CliAy— L. Snyder 
Cockeysville— Jno. B. Manhews 
Centreville— John Tilghman 
Catousville— J. Hy Ferguson 
Cumberland— Pumam rage 
Cecttton— T. V. Ward 
Darlington— Benjamin Sflver 
EUicotu Mills— Wm. Denny 
Easion— H. Bateman 
Frederick— L. T. Prince 
Gtymout— L. Marbury 
Harmony— P. Wethered 
Hagerstown — A. Reuek 
Hopewell X " " 

MitcheU 
Leltersburgh— F. Byer 
Laurel— CoL Horace Capron 
Mount Pleasant— E. Creager 
New Market- Thos. Htu^lett 
Owings Mills— D. Cariysle 
Petersville— Col. H. Dunlap 
Port Deposits- N. W. McCor- 

mick 
Princeas Aniv— Wm. T. G. Polk 

2ueeustowii — C. C. Tilghman 
eistertowu — ¥. Andenon 
Smithsbury — Steph. J. Simpson 
Smidv Sprmg— Ed. Stabler 
St. Afichaels— S. Hambleton 
Sykesville— James Svkes 
Triadelphia — James Harben 
Taneytowu — 8. Bufllnglon 
Towsontown— Charies Howavd 
Trappe — M. Goldsborough 
Utica Mill»-S. G. Cockey 
Warren— Wm. Morrison 
Wisesburg— C. E. Beniondy 
WalkenviUe-Jacob Walker 
Wye MOl— Wm. Rose 

DISTRICT COLUMBL^ 
Georgetown John H. King 
Washington-^. F. CaUan 

VIRGINIA. 
Aetna— John Cooks 
Alexandria— BeU ft Enlwisle 
Anaiidale — Wm. Garaes 
Amelia C. H.— Wm. Egglestos 
Aktie— Ed. A. Stover 
Aylelts— Ed. HiU 
Barboursville — J . B. Newman 
Blacksbnrg— T. J. Oliver 
Buftio Springs— J. J. Hite 
Berry vUle—Clias. E. Kimball 
Broadfoid— F. Gmyson 
Burwells Bay— Thos. H. Holt 
Brentville— Jas. H. Reed 
Bridgewaier— Wm. Riee 
Catawba— D. B. Eariy 
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Crab Bottom— E. AxbofBM 
Campbell C. H.— B. C. JardBii> 
Coiiradi Stnre— J. E. Hanisber- 

ger 
ChriadaiisbttiY^— EU PUena 
ChaltaiM Hill— A. F. BacbMum 
ChaiitiUy— Johu Dewell 
Cliftou Forge— Col. E. Jordan 
Chuckatuck— J. Bunch 
Charlottesville— Wm. B. Minor 
CirdevUle— Thomaa Nichola 
Clear Branch— 1#. L. Waicrman 
Chariemout — ^N« O. Davia 
Culpepper O. H.— E. B. Hill 
Dayton— H. Thomaa 
piekenaona Sioro— W. Diokeoi- 

■oo, Jr 
Davja MUla— N. C. Porton 
Davis Store— R. Davis 
Dover MiU*-R. Wood 
J>oe Hill— A. J. Jones 
Evansville — Wra. Armstrong 
Elon— Dr. P. Patterson 
fimery— Jos. W. Davis 
Fincastle James 8. Walrood 
Floyd C. H.— A. Glosher 
Frederieksborgb— H. R. Robey 
Farrowsvill*— VV. C. SuibUiug 
Fish Creek— John BcU 
FishersviUe— John Bash 
Fairfax C. H.— Robert Allison 
FeUowsville— E. 8. M. HiU 
Fraukliu— Wm. McCoy 
Greenville— Wm. Wallace 
Ooocklaud C. H.— J. Michanx 
GUes C. H.— Jos. S. Peck 
Harrisottbaiy-J. HaidesQr 
Heveners Store— John Lyhtaer 
Uambleum^s Store— H. Uimc 
Haidius Tnvera— R. W. N. No- 



Ralifhx C. H. Jas. S. Earir 
Haymorket— C. C. MaiaieUer 
Hickory Fork— R. C. Robins 
Jefferson— D. B. Stefsr 
King Geor^ C. H.— D. Leives 
KearneysviUe— Dr. P. Hoffman 
Kerrs Creek— M. Dunlap 
Kinf k. Queen C H— R. PoUard, 

Jr 
La Favetle— Gee. W. Bamett 
Linnvule Creek— T. A. Hope- 

weU 
Lynchburr— M. Davis, Jr 
Ltberty— Si. Davis 
Loves Mills— James Cole 
Liberty Mills— CoL E. P. Bar- 

hour 
Lovington— E. T. Estes 
McDowell— George Carlisle 
Mathews C. H.— Wm. Shultice 
Marlins Bottom-^. A. Price 
Middlebrook— W. McCutchan 
Martinsborgh— Jos. Hoffman 
Moorefieklr-M. W. Gamble 
McGaheysviUe— G. T. Hopkins 
Mount Clinton— Gea Crawford • 
Mottitt Sidney— R. S. Harusber- 

MSford M.U»-John Towles 
Millville— A. T. Dishman 
Manchestei^POitraa«er 
MiUwood-John E. Page 
Mint Spring^Sam'l F. Christian 
Marion— George W. Jones 
Mount Meriden— M. Kersh 
Newbern-^olm C. Darsh 
New Market- Dr. S. P. C. HeuP 

kel 
. North Gardeii-nJ. B. Townley 
Natural Bridge— Jas. L. Pation 
Norfolk— J. S. Wise 
Newville— Dr. W. J. Harrison 
New MartinsviQe— R. W. Cox 
New London— Dr. H. Harris 
Oak Flat— James B. Anderson 
Pnrsels Store-^ohn Thompson 
Port Republic — S. Harusberifer 
Petersburgh— Wm. Robertson 
Powhatan C. H.— H. Harris 
Pari!^— Thomas B. Massie 
Pedlar Mills— W. B. Rucher 
Parkeiaburg— M. Chapman 
Palatuie— J. M. Sterling 
Philamoiit— Thomas Beavers 
Pleasant Gap— T. W. Walton 
Retreat— James S. CaUaway 
Rkhmowl— W. II. Richardson 
Rural Retreat— L. D. Hajicock 
Rose MUls— Daniel Warwick 
Robertsons Store— Hon W. C<rfe8 
Kaeknumville— H. Ruckmer 



Shadwell— F. O. Rnffin 
Shepherdstown— J. Hoflfaian. Jr 
Sublets Tavern— John M. Slf 
SuickersviUe— Bli Hani 
SuflUk— K. HiU 
Stony Creek Warehouse— A. Al- 

dridge 
Salem— C.W. Bnrweil 
Stuarts Draft— Wm. Heiger 
Summjt Point— Dr. Blackbuni 
Smuhield— W. H. Jordan 
Sheets MiU— E. Riachaits 
Staunton— George W. Crawford 
Seven Mile Ford— W. W. Han. 



St Chun Bottom— Wm. H. Til- 
son 
Saltville-^. M. Johnston 
Tye River Mills-Thos. Massie 
ThompsonviUe— W. B. Real 
Triadelphia-S. D. Paris 
Tye River Wareho u se D r. Ca- 

loway 
Variety Mill*-Charles B. HID 
Winchester— H. F. Baker 
Wheatland— S. B. T. Caldwell 
Waynesboro— John Bush 
Warrenton Springs— Thomas G. 

Brad/brd 
Wilmington — Samuel Slillman 
Wheeling— Wm. Gregg 
Washington— F. S. Browning 
Woodstock— Jacob Burner 
WytheviUe— Charles C. Tate 
Warm Springs— J. W. Warrick 
Warmmster— Jos. C. Cabell 
West Uberty— E. R. F. Morgan 
Wellsburgh-J. Hodgens 

NORTH CAROUNA. 
Albright— J. R. Montgomery 
AshviIle-nJ. H. Coleman 
Averysboro— Col. K. Murehison 
Black River Chapel— H. W. 

Beauy 
Catawba Spu— W. P. Bynnm 
Concord— uaae Bums 
Cedar Hill— Samuel W. Bums 
Cottage Home— R. H. Morrison 
Clover Garden — W. J. Bingham 
Cowansville— Dr. John pTFoard 
ClemmonsvOle— N. G. A. Chapin 
Chapel Hill— John Loader 
Claytonviile— L. S. Gash 
Durhams Creek— C. S. Robason 
Eariy Grove— Wm. P. Reiuliart 
Forks of Pigeon— J. Caihey 
Fair Grove— Charles Mock 
Fayette ville—Beig. Robinson 
Fort Deaance— Ed. W. Jones 
Gravelly Hill— Samuel Aiulers 
Greensboro-nJames Sloan 
Golden Valley— G. L. Summey 
Greenville— Beig. F. Ebone 
Hertford— Dr. J. L. Bunch 
Halifax— John R. Gary 
Hammonds Store— J. W. Bunts 
Hamells Store— Dr. J. B. Leavey 
Hillsborough— Wra. Cain, Jr 
Heuderiou— L. H. Kittle 
Jamestown— Dr. 8. G. Coffin 
Kirklaud— E. B. Bums 
Limestone — A. Pearson 
Lexington— W. R. Holt 
Lombardy Grove— J. A. RnaieU 
LiiicoliUon— C. C. Heudersoii 
Long Creek-^ohn F. Robitsoch 
Lagrange— Col. M. W. Leach 
Murfre«iboro— Dr. Peels 
MUtou— A. J. Walker 
McCollums Store— R. T. Steele 
Milb River— John W. Erwin 
Matamoras— James Lucas 
Moseley HaU— J. Lassiter 
Momit Airy— A. Denney 
Newbem— George 8. Attmore 
NashviUe— J. P. Weshay 
Oxford— Col. L. Gilliam 
Pioneer Mills— J. C. Sossermau 
Pitch Landiiw— Wm. H. Tbylor 
Raieifh— wTwhite 
Red Plains— T. Gleen 
Rocky Mount— W. 8. Battle 
Rockingham— S. W. Covington 
Swaujtboro— Ed. HiU 
Salisbury— B. Julian 
South MiUs— D D. Ferebee 
StJohn— .S.J.AVheeler 
Tarboro— Robert Norfleet 
Taylors Bridge — John Robbis, sr 
TopsaU^J. D Jones 
Wdliamsbnrg'— Ghas. R. Jones 



Wataon*s Brklge— Wm. Watson 
WUiiamiviUe — A. Williams 
WoodvUle— A. A. Perry 
WUUamslon--J. S. FaneU 
Wilmington— Wm. A. Wright 
Welshes MiUs— E. M. Dury 
WUkesboro-H. P. Waugh 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Beaulbrt— B. R. Bythewood 
BluAon— Dr. John W. Kirk 
Cherieston— Samuel Hart, Sr 

do John RuaseU 

Columbia— W. F. Purse 
Catoura— J. H. Cleveland 
Ctaeraw^H. W. Harrington 
Edgefield C. H.— Samuel Brooks 
Greenville C. H.— A. B. Crook 
Monks Comer— Dr. J. R. Motte 
Nation Ford— A. White 
Newberry— R. Stewart 
Orangebnrg'—M^ Robinson 
Pliney— B F.Staiiley 
Pomaria — Wm. Summer 
Pocdalifo— J. B. Dunwody 
Pendleton— E. Sharpe, Jr 
Stony Point— E. Stacey 
Spring Grove— Jas. W. Watts 
TVerryvUle— J. E. Callionn 
Winnsborougb— S. P. Thomas 
WoodniCH-Col. J. M. Crook 



GEORGIA. 
Anthonys Shoala-^. D. Waikins 
Adanta— R. Peters 
Athens— Wm. N. White 
BirdsviUe— J. V. Jones 
Columbus— Dr. A. M. Walker 
ClarkesvOle— Geo. I. KoUoek 
CuUoden— Prof. J. Dsrby 
Elberton— B. Buroh 
Knoxville— Samuel Rutherftrd 
Mount Zion— Robt Waloott 
Mayfield— Thomas J 
Maco»— Robert Nelson 
Mulberry Grove— Wm. G. Wal- 
ker 
MiUedgeviUe— :(}eo. L. Demini^ 
Marietta— Wm. Root 
Mobley Poud^-James D. Wade 
PrattsviUe G eor g e A. Winn 
Sparta— J. H. Buraeu 
Savannah— Wm. H. Cuyter 
Thomaston— G. L. Birdsong 
Upatoie— R. W. Camea 
Washington— Dr. F. FricUen 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Belmont— A. Foster 
Clinton— Jas. M. Smith 
De Kalb-Jas. L. Vaughan 
Edwards Depot— M. W. PhUlips 
Gallatin— E. R. Brown 
Gholson— Caleb Raid 
Libertv— Hon. John WaU 
Oxforo— M. Peoues 
Okachickama— Dr. W. B. Wll- 

boume 
Raymond— C. F. Le Grand 
Washington— Thomas Affleck 
WhitesviUe— D. L. Pharea 
Vaaoo City-John J. WUson 

ALABAMA. 
Claiborne— Dr. R. Maiben 
Eufaula-^. W. Rains 
Florenoe— Alex. D. Codfee 
Locklaud— Dr. Cloud 
Lownsboro— R. H. McCall 
Montgomery— Cluu. Cromelin 
Northport-^ohn BcHs 
Pushinatcha— Saml. Ruffin 
Suggsville — A. Denny 
Tttscaloosar-^udge CoUier 
Wetumpka— W. G.McWUUams 

TENNESSEE. 
Btalrs Perry— A. S. Lenoir 
Bethesda— Nf . Steele 
CampbeUs\'tUe— N. Hays 
CressviUe— Beiu. Bentley 
CaropbeUs Stauour-CoL G. W. 

Malny 
Cass— J. Wood 
Four Mile Braiieb— Chas. M. Mc 

Ghee 
Franklin— Wm . B. CampbeU 
FaciUty— J. T. Lenoir 
Franklm CoUege— T. Fanning 
GroenvOle— Emi. Link 
Hardemaoi X Roads -J. S. dny- 

brook 
HiUs VaU^y— M. E. Cator 



Harrison-A. C Riehaid 
Jackson— Wm. H. Stephens 
KnoxvUle— Wra. C. Kain 
Kingston— Jno. Y. Smith 
Lenoirs— Wm. B. Lenoir 
Leifers Fork-John A. WiUdna 
Manscoes Creek— A. C. CnitF 

Wright 
McMumvOle-A. M. Slone 
MaiyviUe-S. T. BiekneU 
Nashvdle— W. H. Humphreyn 
Philadelphia-W. P. ~ 
Puis^ohn J. Mhthewa 
Pinckney— RobL R( 
PikevUle— A. C. Ci 
SomenrUle— H. A. Tkylor 
ShelbyviUe— Thos. C. RyaU 
St. Clair^-^ohn Hoffminslnr 
Whitehouse-John Cowl^ 
WhiiesviUe— S. Browniiw 

ARKAN8AB. 

DoekiviDe— L. Gailand 
Eagletown— A. Robinson 
Fort Smith— Phttson Jt 
MayaviUe— Jas. Venn, Jr 
Sylvia:— Rev. E. Jones 
Wbeeloek— H. K. Copsiand 

LOUISIANA. 
Clinton— John Bett 
Iberville— Dr. Dupuy 
MancLae— Dr. Romer 
New Orieans— B. M. Norman 
New Riveras. TiUoison 
SpringfieU— Dr. Geo. Cobner 

FLORIDA. 
Key West— J. B. Browne 
Mandarin-^ohn L. Hamilton 
Walker 



TEXAS 
JkJ. 



MISSOURI. 
Aubum — ^Isaac Lea 
BoonviUe— Jas. W. Harper 
Dee Pens Institute— Wm. Dyer 
Fredericktown— Dr. J. Gosney 
Fee Fee-^ns. 8. Quiseubury 
Georgetown— R. Geiury 
Houses Springs Wm. Riehter 
Jackson— Jos. W. RusieU 
Middle Fork— Jas. Hiu 
PhiladelphiMr-Dr. J. S. CaascU 
Rock HiU— C. Armstrong 
St. Loui^— Plant ft Brother 

do E. P. Petles 

Springfield— Hon. J. S. Phelpi 
Taylors Store— U. Y. Sheeu 
Ten MiUs— Geo. Y. Bacon 
Westport— E. Price 
Waltouham— Jos. J. Ritenoar 



RENTUCKY. 
Bridgport— Ray MayhaU 
BowUng Grecn-^oa. J. Youngw 

love 
Browusboro— J. F. Coon* 
Barry— Dr. Wm. ShreUceU 
Bedfofd— N. Parker 
ColbyviUe— Samuel D. Martin 
Flowers Creek— Wm. Moorland 
Frankfort— A. C. Keenon 
Grass HiUs— L. Sanders 
Hickory Flat— Daniel W. SmA 
Henders(in— P. H. HiUycr 
Indejwudeuce— M. J. Phillips 
Louisville — ^A. G. Munn 
Lexington— Col. C. J. Sandera 
Mklway— B. Gratz 
Maysville — C. B. Anderson 
North Fork — Isaac Lewis 
NicholasvUle-Jas. A. Welch 
New liberty— John M. Reed 
Owensboro— A. M. Stout 
PIketon— J. N. Richardson 
Richmond— C. Turner 
Stanford— J. C. Gentry 
Shawuees Run— J. R. Bryam 
Venailea— Wm. B. Youuf 
Winchestei^W. Bliller 

OHIO 
Andover— T. Creasy 
Athens— Geo. Putnam 
Aubum — A. E. Barnes 
Attica— Wm. Leeds 
Akron — P. A Mooro 
Ashtabula— Chas. Morter 
Bristolville— L. B. Mahby 
Bainbridge-A. M. ManhnU 
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VLoothSM—J. K. Wing 
Bra0evill»— F. B. Slow 
BlmMtn»-H. Phelps 
Bridge Craek—H. May 
Brookfiekl--JM. Fowtor 
9ettriU«— P. Wwicn 
BeUofiMiuun-^. 8. Tiniuf 
BkMNiunfville— H. Beeken 
BowUng Greeu— Dr. W. R. PMk 
Brmndy wine Mills— Wm. FoiUr 
Bttftow^N. P. Hennr 
Bvowm MiU-^ohn Diuiley 
Clevee— Wm. H. H. Tsylor 
Circlerille— Oeo. Doony' 
OMterriUe— Wm. O. ElUi 
Cinciimtt— J. B. RvmU 
ColnmbiM— J. G. Jooae 
C«nolio»-4ohn Pwier 
ChiUioaihe— W. M. Andenoa 
Cleirslead J. Stair it Son 
Canfield— L. Temdia 
Cnyaboga Falb— H. B. Tattle 
Cherry TBlley—C. Petre 
CheMer— W. Sherwood 
Canal Dover— J. Riekeecker 
Central CoUege— D. Walaoa 
Claridon— C. L. Tttylor 
Cherokee— Wm. A. Ponk 
Carthage— J. Lodtow 
Commuuville— M. Dodeworlh 
Canton— R. Lovett 
Dovei^-C. H. Tobey 
Daytoi^J. D. Phittips 
Beat daridon— H. Amrtrang 
Ellsworth— Joe. Coit 
Enon-^. S. wasoo 
EatoiH-Jaa. O. Fanning 
Etna— Abm. Miller 
East Clereland— E. Halley 
Fllefaville-M. E. Mead 
Fredoniar-Oeo. P. Howell 
Freedom— O. L. Drake 
Oastavns— Oeo. Hezlep 
OaBipolis-^ohn Hoy 
Greenwich— W. R. Smith 
Qrteu Springs— Jas. Crockett 
Granville— A. P. Pritchard 
Gambier— M. White 
Hodson— H. Baldwin 
HtUsboro-^ohn Barry 
Hanlbrd— N. E. Aostm 
Huron— P. Adams 
Jeflbnoo— E. Wood 
Johutown— Thomas Cnmminas 
Kinsman— John R. Stanhope, Jr. 
Kirtland— A. C. RtAeU 
KenkersviUe— W. E. Ellis 
KingsvUle— C.TerriU 
Lenox— Jos. Atkins 
Lancaster— J. Clasrie 
Lamtierton— Jas. Jenkins 
Lower Newport— J'os. Booker 
I^ Roy-J. Phillips 
Marion-^. S. Copeland 
Marietta^D. E. Gardner 
Mount Veruoii — M. Troe 
Mouroeville — J. Smith 
Morses Sah Works— R. George 
Milan— Chas Wilber 
Moi^an— H. Osbom 
Masvilon— C. Wessenar 
Malta— P. Porter, Jr. 
Melmore — S. Arnold 
Ml Healthy— M. D. Flamming 
Mt. Union— W. Hurst 
Newark— H. S. Sprsgne 
Newport— A. D. Battelle 
North Fairtlekl— E. Macomber 
New Vienna— C. Lewis 
Newton Fails— J. S. Smith 
NelaonviUe-J. W. Fulton 
Norwalk— Aog. Joslin 
Oberlin— H. C. Taylor 
OrangeviUe— N. E. Austin 
Oxford— J. D. Ringwood 
Poland— Wm. Little 
Portage— Jas. Bloom 
Parkmaii— H. S. Ruekman 
Pern— 8. Atherton 
Pleasant Hill— Wm. Tift 
Piketon— D. P. Withrow 
Painesville— C. Huntington 
Piqoii— B. F. Brown 
Quaker Bottom— C. Tnrley 
Randolph— O. C. Dickinson 
Repnblte— H. P. Benton. 
Ravenna— B. Little 
Roekport— Geo. B. Merwia 
Hoggles-^os. Sontherland 
Reading— H. Palmer 
River Styx— Geo. K. Pardee 
Spriogftakl-'W. M. Cooper 



Springsboro— D. Selwy 
SttidMky— A. H. M< 
Salem-Jos Wright 



gomereet— D. Yost 
Sharon Centre— BL A. Chandler 
Scroggsfiekk-Jas. Ranmy 
Steuben— Chas. & Simmons 
Stenbenville-^F. A. Wells 
Springdale— A. A. Mullett 
j^aronville— >L. Mone 
Toled»-M. Baldwin 
Tiffen— Wm. RandaU 
Tallmadge— P. 0. Slonn 
Troy^P. A. Smith 
Tremainsville— L. Haughton 
Urbann-^oel Funk 
Unwr Sandusky— Geo. Meyers 
Viennn-8. H. Reed 
Vernon— L. D. Sheldon 
Vienna X Rnad»-W. R. Webb 
waionghlnr-J. W. PenAeU 
Wadswottii— J. A. Borst 
WUliaoMfield— Wm. M. French 
Walhonding— John Johnson 
Westerville— Ed. Mattoon 
Warren— Ed. Potter 
Worlhington-J. Clapham 
Whiteibrd— S. W. AUen 
West Liberty— J. W. Brown 
Wakeman— L. T. Farand 
Waterford— Chas. Peten 
Watertown— D. Deming 
Yellovf Springs— Wni. Banyan 
Yellow Creek— B. Thompson 
Zanesvillo-Jas. L. Cos 



INDIANA. 
Armiesbaigfa — Chas. Lewis 
Bristol— G. Senior 
Cmai Plains— H. Morton 
Chancery— D. CowgiU 
Elkhart— Geo. W. Tibbittt 
Evansville— Samuel Orr 
Fori Wayne— R. D. Turner 
Greenville — ^A. Hedden 
Hammonds— A. Inwood 
Haniington-4. B. Wonlen 
Knightstown— J. Parker 
Lima — M. Averill 
Lawrenoeburgh— Geo. P. Bnell 
Laport-^. James 
Lafhyette— Canada Fink 
Michigan City — Geo. Smith 
Madison— Thos. B. Spelman 
Bfilltown — 8. R. Jeniier 
New Harmony— John Beal 
New Albany— D. Hedden 
Orleans— John F. Kimborley 
Ontario— T. Fiekl 
lUsiug Sun— B. 8. Cmtehiield 
Romiiey— Chas. B. Meigs, Jr. 
RockviUe— P. MitcheU 
Richmond — Jos. P. Ptummer 
South Bend— J. K. Wright 
Terre Haute— A. M. Pettengill 

ILLINOIS. 
Alton— M. G. Aiwood 
BeUeville— L. V. Hooper 
Beverly— A. HoH 
Bristol— W. Van Emmon 
Byron— Silas Hard 
CariinviUe-^. C. Dawes 
Canton— 8. Tracy 
Chanuahon— M. Benjamin 
Chicago— Griggs, Broat it Co. 
Coroo— F. Cashing 
Cazenovia— M. L Dunlap 
Chester— N. Cotiant 
Cr^'stol Loke-^. S. Paine 
Dixon— John Shillaber 
Dundee— J. A. Carpenter 
Emraett — S. Lawrenson 
Elkhonv— Wro. Ardsey 
Freenort- L. W. Gniieau 
FranUin Grove— N. Whitney 
Genesco— H. C. Sleicht 
Godfrey^Saml. A. Chamberiain 
Galena— Jos. N. Waggoner 
Jonesborough— W. Willard 
Kendall— E. 8. L. Richardson 
Little Fortr— Thos. Reid 
Lockporv— E. E. Bush 
I/ewiston— Steph. Dewey 
Lyndon— G. Loomiss 
Millstadt— Wm. I^ark 
Mount Pulaski-W. P. Whitda 
Newark-^. W. Mason 
OMego— H. Geddans 
Oswego— E. Macomber 
Oquncn— D. W "^ 



Paddocks Grove 0. Flagg 
Panther Creek— J. B. Shaw 
Peosin— F. Kingsley 
Princ et o n C. Bryant 
Providence— R. S. Steinhnm 
Quinc y G eo. Howard 
Sterling^-G. W. Woodbom 
Thornton— John Millar 
Upper AUon— Benj. F. Long 
Wamw— Postmaster 
Woodbnrn-W. H. 



MICHIGAN. 
Albion J. Gardner 
Ann Arbor— Wm. S. Maynaid 
Adrian— G. W. Merrick 
Algonae — Geo. Jaspene 



Battle Creek— Jeremiah Brown 
Byron-M. 4 F. Wilcox 
Burr Oak— Chas. Betu 
Bennetts Comers— G. Reynolds 
Brooklyn— R. Watkins 
Crockery Creek— W. Hathaway 
Clinton— Geo. De 1 
Cooper — ^B. Earie 
Charleston — Geo. Tlionias 
Cold Water— Levi Da|^tt 
Detroit— H. Hurlbut 
Dexter— Hon. 8. W. Dexter 
Dover— P. McSouth 
Emmett— Wm. Newboe 
East Dover— A. D. CanoU 
Erie — ^A. J. Keeney 
Eagle— S. W. Mover 
Plat Rock— John Cook 
Farminctm— W. E. Pier 
Granville— Daniel Stewart 
Galeaburgb— E. M. Clapp 
Grass Lske— Dr. 8. McWhorter 
Holland— R. S. Williams 
Jonesville— P. Ganjrard 
Jackson— John Wigglesworth 
Kalamaaoo— Wm. H. Edgar 
Limar-J. A. Easton 
Livingstour-J. C. Culver 
Lexington— Geo. Smith 
Lasalle— H. Brown 
Mackinac— M. S. Wait 
Maple— Chas. Dean 
Meudon— E. Allis 
Monroe-nJ. L. Edrind 
Marshall— H. A. Tillolson 
Onondaga— C. M. Maynard 
Pontiac— H. N. Howard 
Plymouth — ^H. Dnrfee 
Plainwell— C. C. AVhite 
Romeo— C. F. Mallary 
RawBonville— P. M. Rogers 



St. Clair— Wm. B. Barrows 
Scio— T. Foster 
Southfiekh-Wm. Ives, Jr. 
Saline-J. E. MitcheU 
South Nankin— N. CoUms 
South Plymooth— E. Anderson 
Schoolcraft— M. N. Duncan 
Teenmseh— P. R. Adams 
Troy— L. Cons 
Union City— T. Moseley 
Waahinglon— D. Cooley 
YoriE— D. Carpenter 
Ypailanti— F. K. Rexford 

WISCONSIN. 
Aztalan— E. P. Ingalls 
Bdoit— M. P CogsweU 
Brookfield Maroy— Ed. Hatch 
Beetown — ^Jas. Prideaux 
Delavan— F. R. Phoenix 
East Troy— E. AVright 
Elkhom— Henry Leet 
Fairwaler^-Wm. Plocker 
Fort Winnebago— G. H. Merrill 
Green Bay— O. P. Knapp 
Janesville-J. F. Willaid 
Linden— J. Weston 
Lakeville— H. Cooper 
Manitonwao— H. Spencer 
Milwaukie— B. R Bird 
do C. Shepard 

Neosho— Wm. Lehman 
Osh Kosh-Joo. H. Osborne 
Oak Creek— Asa Howes 
Prairie Du Chien-N. S. GSbect 
Palmyra— D. F. Mdendy 
Racine— L. C. Cary 
Sugar Creek— L. K. House 
Southport— Theodore Newell 
Summit— D. Worthington 
Saylcsbnrglw Blills— D.C. Bowen 
Uiuon Centre— A. K. Ketchiun 
Waukan— H. H. Bradt 
Waterville— R. M. Meigs 
White Watei^Levi Kinney 
Waupuu— John Taylor 
West Bend— N. Hatch 



IOWA. 
Burlington— J. Grimes 
Bluffdale— Jas. Gordon 
De Witt— A. Robb 
DeOii— R. Spaulding 
Davenport— Jas. Grant 
Hawkeve— Jas. Bradley 
Mout Pleesant— Jas. McAuley 
Mechanicsburgh— E. H. Brown 
.Spring Brook— W. WorthingUM 
Yellow Spring^-O. Belkimp 



Just Publiihed and for 8ale» 

BT DSBBT, MILLBX & CO., AITBVnM, 

T<RE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURI8T, by J. J. Thomas.- 
-^ A greatly enlarged and improved edition, containing more than 
triple the matter of the former editions, having been wholly re- 
written so as to embrace eisentisUy all the rtUuabU h^fcrmafiam 
known st the present time relative to FnijiTs and Favrr Cvltubz. 
It contains 300 accurate Emoravimos of Fbuits, and includes 
condensed and full deacripiions of all Fruits of merit and celebrity, 
cultivated or known in this country. 

To prevent confuniou in a numerous list of varieties, careful at<- 
tention has for years been given to effect the clear and systematic 
amu*^mcnt adopted in this wurk ; and further io enable the rea- 
'*sr 40 know at a glance, the various grades of excellence, the 
quality is designated by the sise of the type used for the name. 

The numerous^c]ares of fruits are noact imprt.*nimt of ave- 
rage specimens. The descripiious have been prepiired in nearly 
every case from ilie Fruits themselves ; and to distinifuish fixed 
from accidental characters, careful comparibon has been exteu- 
sively made, with specimens from several different States and 
with descriptions m the best American works on fruits. 

To determine the qualities as adapted to different regi<Mis, aaais- 
tance has been largely furnished by a number of the most emi- 
nent pomologists of the Union. 

The whole in one handsome duodecimo volmme, at the low 
price of One Dollar. 

The work belongs to the author and is not traded. A libera) 
discount *s made to Booksellers. Oct. 1— 3t. 



To Wool Growers. And those wishiiif to pvrcliasi> 

Merino Klieep. 

FOR SALE, low, about 175 Merino Ewes. The origintl 
stock were obtained of J. T. Rich, of Shorehatfi, Vermont, 
and Me»irs D. * C. B Cook, of Charlotte, Vt.— the latter rentle- 
men having recentiy obtained theirs from Mr. Atwood's ana other 
celebrated flocks in Connecticut. The lambs and yearlings are 
from Atwood*s and Rambonlllet Bucks. Also, about sixty bucks 
of different ages, mostly young, bred by the sabseriber. The ave* 
race weight of fleeces, four pounds, nme ounces, washed wool. 

Address ROBERT E. KEESB, 
Got t.-Hf. Keaserflle, Essex County, N. 1% 
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Utow-York Agricvltvnil Wmntkovae and Seed 

Store. 

rpHE ImpUm mt U •mlMvce vpwiinb of ONB HUNDRED dUferekit 
''' kiiidb of Pkowa, a ffreat variety of Harrow*, CoUivalon. Rotten, 
Ser J Sowen, Hone Povren, tiiain Cradles, Thra«luiif uii FaMiUng 
Ma-Thinee, Mitts, Hajr Catter*, Corn SheOert, Shovels, spades, Hoes, 
8cy«hes, Rakeii, Wagoas, Wlieels, Cam, Wheelbarfows, Plmi|M, 
Rice Tbreslien aad llaUera, Road sScrapan, Aieea, Cliaios, Ac. ice. 
Thi se inpleaitnts are mosily made up from raw and nranLT-nc- 
raovxD patterns, and are wamutied to be of the best maleriaU, atid 
pat tog^etber ia the strongest maimer, aiid of a s a p eh er fiiiisii. 

Jlortiadtuml 2\jU« — A«o«i()fele u«j«irliuenL 

Castings, SMottm PlowSy narrow Tect!i, aiid Imn Wodc of all 
kinds done lo«rder in the ch(.-a|>e»t aad Nrit manner. 

M«am Emgines, Sugar jBtf«lft/«, ^ug&r Alilte, e^w Mills, KeHfes, 
Caiildrous, Jto., for PlaataiioiM. 

ITtre CShKA mad S4«cm— Ditfcreiii kind« and sums, kept ooMtantijr 
onhaud. 

fksdsftr tks FiM and Gwden—Jua m (nipro^ed Winter and 
Spring Wheat, Rye. Barley. 0:.K Ct>rii. I?c .«*, P«r.-«, 'l\iriiip, Cab- 
Iwge, Be«l^ CHirot, Parwup. Clover, Niid (inian Se«di«, improved ra- 
rietjea of I^naioes, &c. fte. llitrse are warrt-utcil frwti aiid aope- 
fior of their kind. 

FsrtUi»ers — Peraviaaiiud Aft'.c. u C^uan \ Littie. Plaster of Paris, 
Booe Das^ A«. Ice. 

Fruit astd Ormamentid 2V<«.« nn*i S/irv^i*— OrdtTHtttken fitr tlw^se. 
mild executed fn>ni a eluiice (S* I'.c 1 c«A .\itrs, r.<:«, UnrJeits, ciicl 
Conserraiories ia the Uuiicd SIM* s 

Horses, OuOs, fiftefi narf ^•|^»"»e— Ofdir* re<i'ivc«l lor «iick of nil 
kinds, to be e3UM;ut^ to tlte hcsi udvauui^c, i.ud 4 .t|>|!ctl in t.:c incwl 
careful anmier. 

Agrwadtmnd Books A teneral .•♦nd vi»red «** »n onit of tlrrw? for 
•ale. 

Fnduee on CamsifHtftettt — A!l liuds of Acik'U inrul Pn^iuct- will 
be received for salo on eoij^tiMnntrni. 

A Calalogus of the above lMi|iiciiiciil4. r<^<-(l>4. ke . rf KO p. l*« <«. 
handsomely ilhistnitcd with plale«, will ! <* f - w r \\\ ^v itv-.i!. when 
requested, post-paid. A. K. Ai.l.iA k ' . 

180 & mi Wat*?r-<»rt^s, .Ntw-Y.rk. 

December 1, 184»~Si. 



Calf. 
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Ayrshire Stock lot Stt'e. 

CXS'E thorough bred RhU 3 years old. 
^-^ One do. do. Cow 8 yearj* oU], wil)i 
One do. do. Heifer 2 dti. 
Several half blood yeurliag Ilc.rers. 
This stock is of the best Ayrstiirc* bl(KMl in the country. 

Inquire oC, or address, RUBlil.\.S liAT i I'/.T.. 

December 1, 1849—91. Miin 1 «, i.:«inu. 

To SeedMBea aud Deale .««. 

I^HE sabacribers are prepared to import, on verv f ivoniMc lerni.'*, 
^ from the most distingtushed and reliuitle seed f.4tiiliiM..uii uu m 
Lttndou, or on the continent of Europe, seed* in qaiiittiiic4. and i»f a 
fttalitf <m whiek the utmost depsndane* tnay ts placed. The «e( ds 
will be forwarded in the origntal packaged, and orit;inal nivoiccs 
furnished. Persons wishing to iniport may thus avnil 'themdclvc« of 
the experience of the subscribers, by the payment of a smull com* 
mission. JA». M. TdOUBURN & CO., 

15 Jolni*0ireet, New- York. 

IC^ Red Top, Orcluud, Ray and other grasses, White Dutch 
Ctover, Lucerne, &c. A^c, low by the quantity. 

December 1, 1849—21. 



Rone Powers and Thresliinf JUachlaes. 

T^ PLANT. 7^ aOOedar Street, New-Yoik, Agent for the 

-^* prietor,ffirnMdckig and selling the " Wairea " Im p r e vted Tiro 

aud Four Ikont Fbwan and Threshers. Also^ ** IVimbiee.'* 

Pliec of Ike ** Warren " Two Hocae Power and llrciber, onty 180 

do do Foot do do do 9110 

Pmee of the " Tnaable** Two Horse Powar, (wilkoiii Tfareahar,) fOO 

do «'Waneo» do do do do 960 

do do Foot da do do S7S 

Bands, from 9440 to SC 

These teisst Imf^rovsd Threshers and f o^ wi rs give 
faction, aad are deemed Air superior to any oihen ka 
for any ihai^; like thek eeai. 

Cash Orders itted promptly. 

N. B. PVRCHASINa ^ COMMISSION A&ENCT. 

The undersigned abo couiiiiaes the businem of the late B. Flttlt 
Ac i. Plum, <E. Ptami a Co.,) of Purchasing for Oiders, en Credit or 
for Cash, Dry Goods, Orooefies, Hardware, Ac., ae., for a co mn d s - 
sion of 2| per cent. Prodace, sach as Stigar, Oottoo, Tobaoeo. W^ 
tries, ac., also received and sold on CommisBJeb. E. PLANT, 



Dec. 1, 1849-^. 



No. ID Cedar ist New-I^otk. 



Opportanity for SiUintion* 

A GENTLEMAN in Sasttm Va.^ desirous of engaging iu other 
* *- pursuits for 8 or 10 years, wishes to arraaige witli some iatelli- 
gf nt, upright, industrious, persevering farmer, trom the north,— one 
^ho can come well recommended iu every way, to take charge of 
ka form on the Ist March next, for a term of years, upon shares. 

Said fvm is within easy distance of the markets of both Peiers- 
biirg and Richmond, and near James river. It contains 500 acres-~ 
3110 arable^ well marled; 50 acres cf unclaimed meadow, 90 re- 
ciaimed, 5 m grass, 150 well set in clover ; is excellent wheat, com, 
arid clover laud, and easv to work aud improve. There is 100 acres 
■reded in wheat. The land is well adapted to rrazing, and has a 
fi:ie range for sheep. There is a young orcharct— 400 choice ftf^le 
tiees,- u«ual st'^k — ulciMiis, ac; good house, out-houses, garden, 9 
baLrlU^ 400 feet of shedding for stock, 2 wells, ac. The farm is well 
watered. He wishes it converted, as much as possible, into a grazing 
and dairy farm. He will foniish 6 hands, and provisions for one 
year, and Airniture in house. 

To any man who can come suitablv recommended, and who is 
able to invest S3,5Q0 in additional stock (cows or sheep,) and men- 
tils, manures, ac, he will give one-fourth of the dsor pro/its for ten 
jears, and the value of the sloek lie put in at the end of ten ^ears— 

< r refoud 89|S00, and pay ftv all fMraioNsat imp r o vt m oM dunng that 
l'!me. The nirm must be improved as nmch as possible — as ma^ be 
contracted. In selecting cows, it must be with a view to dwry ; 
•iieep, for wool aud mutton. Any one oomiug, shouki bring per» 
•'Nts skilled in dairy mauagemeut. A peach orcmrd would be found 

< xtremely profitable. The entire management, except perroaneiit 
improvements aud alteratioiv, will be given up to the party agrc»> 
i.iff. Direet 10 P, Qpibiu Point, Va. 

N. B. Hi'* reason for reqairuig an investment, is to make the party 
i.v>re iuiere^ied. The farm can easily be made to realise #4,000 a 
; ear, or mon;, by good roanagemeni. Hay commands $1, to $1.9S. 
I u'ii -r. "20 1<> •i'> ccuu. Tho (lurm is perfectly healthy. 

Dc-jrnicr I, 181J— <!• 



Scliool of Ap|>lied Chemistry, 

Vo/s CoOict, JV<«o Haosa, Cf. 

B. SiLLiMut. Jr., Prot«si«r of Chemistry applied to ib» AHs* 
J. p. NoKTox. Pr«ifcs«or of Agriculiaral Cheiahrtry. 

'piIB I^fi««roTnrv 1:1 tMs deportment is open during nine mondis 
^ in the year tor instruction in the analysis of soils, minerals, 
«>re«. Ac. 

Du in^.; ihe «Ummcr :nid nutmnn terms, there Will be lectures oa 
MimrHtoyr. Oto'ojry. >::itural Philos<Yp!iy, Elementary Chemistry, 
mid nther U:M:lui hraiichc-M of Nsilural J^istory. 

r.ii* nunn ii loui.-e of lectures on Agricoltoral Chemistry, by 
1*01 .Nut: -ON wj.l comnit-.'K-e wKMi after the miAUe of January, 
nnil (-oiitiiiur ii!l n\v»\ tiie first of April, at the rale of four or $.\m 
uriurr* ni cui-li Wcf k. 

T. .4- Urt iK.s :i.rc inundetl ^» be delivered in a forifi quite jalel- 

M.'ili'i- it> \' itiff w :o uvvei turned their atientiou to chemical stiw 

itit--. 'Viif srv.ti pnn"ip't»- of Improved Arriculture will -he illaa> 

.It. Ill d iiii-l cxpainfil duriii:: the progress of this course in such a 

in.iiinvr n't to he un<lcr«iiHKi by all. Tickets for the course 910. 

.^Mn '• niK in 'hr* hi* oi;iiory have gl«ss, chemicals, balaucea, aiid 
I't « r it|)]).>iniu<i furnithed. aiul pay $90 per month. Analyses of 
injMi.ii.s. nuiLi. Ac, ina.le on reasonable terms. 

l''««r fuf tl.cr paiticuiars apply to cither of the Professora. 

i\cw-flMv«M. Ct.. Sept. !. It49.— dt. 

HookK for Rnral Libraries. 

' I ^ TIE fti'Um'ing- \%'orks are for sale at the ofice of Tns Cvltita- 

I TtiR. i\o. 4U7 Bruidway, Albany: 
Amerieaa A^rivulture. by R. L. Allen, SI. 

I'^ruit CuUurisi, by J. J. Thomas, Sl> 

—— Shepherd, by L. A. Morrell, $1 

Poulterer's Conqmnion, by C. N. Bement, St* 

—— Veterinarian, by S- W. Cole, 50 cents. 

Herd Book, by L. F- Allen, $3. 

<-*— Farmers^ Encyclopedia, $4. 

.-~ Flower Garden Directory, by R. Buist, SL 
Agricultural Chemistry, by Prof. Liebig, $1. 

'' " by Prof. Johnston, $1.95. 

" " by Chaptal, 50 cents. 

Cottage Residences, by A. J. Downing, #9. 
Domestic Economy, by Miss Beecher. $1. 
Domestic Family Receipt Book, by Miss Beeeher, 75 ceali. 
Family Kitchen Gardener, by Robert Buist, 75 cents. 
Farmer's Manual of Manures, by F. Falkner, 50 cents. 
Fruits ami Fruit Trees of America, by A. J. Downing, S1<50l 
Farmers' Dictionary, by Prof. Gardener, $1.50 
Farmers' Qompanion, by Judge Buel, 75 cents. 
Lanscape Gardening, by A. J. Downing, $3.50. 



A LARGE supply of Pbai, Plw, Qvinci, and 
SnaPLiKOS, well grown and thrifty ; also 

THORP, SMITH a HANCHETT, 
Not. 1, 1840.— It. Byracnse Nuraeriea. 



CUZaTIVATOR 

ft puUiMhsd onthefirst qf •aeh months at Atbamjh M T., hf 
LVTHCR TUCkTBR, PROPRIBTOR. 

LUTHER TUCKER a 8ANFORD HOWARD, Editors. 

SI per Ann.— 7 copies for S5— 15 Cot SIO. 

D^AIl subscriptions to commence with the valame, (the Jan. 
No..) and to be pais ix advamck. 

ir^ AH sobscriptions, not renewed by paymenf for the next ytar, 
■re discontinued at the end of each volnme- 

JXy^ The back vols, can be fomirtied 10 new sabsertb c i a and 
mav be obtained of the following Agenu : 

r^BW-YORK— M. H. Nswma^ A Co., 199 Broadway. 

BOSTON— J. Bbxck a Co., 59 North Markel-st., and B. Wmht, 
7Congreas-et 

PHILADELPHIA— O. B. Zicua. 

ADvcETiSKiisNTs-The cargo for advrrlHements is St, for ft 
I Uses, for each imertioii. No variation made from tfaesa mttaa. 
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This book should be retomed to 
the Ubrary on or before the last date 
stamped below. ^ 

A fine of five oents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the speoifled 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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